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NO. XXIX. 



ARTICLE I. 

Lectures on tlw Moral Government of God. By Nathan- 
iel W. Taylor, D. D., late Dwight Professor of Di- 
dactic Theology in Yale College.* 

It is now about thirty years since the controversy 
of which the author of these Lectures was the principal 
occasion, was at its height. It occupied many earnest 
and thoughtful minds in New England and in other 
parts. There were zealous partizans on both sides, all 
good and faithful men, equally concerned for the truth. 
On the one side it was supposed that the views advo- 
cated by Dr. Taylor were radically dangerous, subver- 
sive of the evangelical doctrines, and in their logical 
consequences and practical bearings exalting reason 

* This Article is by one who, though do novice in years or expe- 
rience, was a pupil of Dr. Taylor. The Editors do not wish to be 
understood, at present, as expressing their views on so large and im- 
portant a subject as the theology of Dr. Taylor, while they cordially 
commend the Article as giving a very intelligent and interesting view 
of it. Editors. 

1a 
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above Revelation, and so bringing us around to the dis- 
astrous German and French illuminism of the last 
century. The heresiarch himself, it was generally ad- 
mitted, was a good man at heart, and even preached 
the Gospel with great power and success; but this was 
ascribed to culture and grace received before he began 
to speculate, and especially to the teachings of Dr. 
D wight, whose amanuensis he had been. It was be- 
lieved that his errors would be imbibed, augmented and 
inculcated by his pupils, until the country would be 
overrun with heresy, and perhaps even bare-faced Ra- 
tionalism, unless he and his school were put down and 
a new school established. Thus originated the East 
Windsor Seminary, to be the main and, perhaps, sole 
exponent and defence of New England orthodoxy; for 
even Andover was not above suspicion, and Bangor 
was far "down east." 

On the other side, it was admitted that the specula- 
tions of Dr. Taylor were somewhat bold and startling 
for the land of steady habits and staid thinking; but it 
was claimed that they involved some great thoughts 
which have not hitherto received their relative share 
of attention. It was believed that his views, so far 
from subverting the evangelical doctrines and displacing 
the Bible, would tend to establish them in our faith, to 
counteract all heresy and infidelity; and some even 
supposed that the essential, if not only thing needed, 
was a clear and universal understanding of this great 
teacher's philosophy and theology, to solve all diffi- 
culties, harmonize and unify the church, and usher in 
the long desired millenium. 

After the cooling process of thirty years, it is easy to 
see that heated feeling and imagination had some agen- 
cy on both sides. It is not usually in the ardor of 
controversy that men are the wisest prophets. Their 
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stand-point is then at one extreme or another; and 
hence the objects of their vision are magnified or dimi- 
nished. Time is the great teacher of truth, after the 
agitation of controversy; especially in this respect — 
that it causes the minds which were swinging to ex- 
treme points, like the beat of a pendulum, to settle 
calmly in the centre, whence things may be seen in 
their just proportion. 

It does not now appear, so far as we are informed, 
that the pupils of East Windsor are, either more or less, 
orthodox, earnest or efficient preachers of the gospel 
than those of New Haven and Andover; nor does it 
appear, on the other hand, that even in New Haven, 
amidst the most intense splendors of Dr. Taylor's in- 
tellect, the millenium has actually come. Yet, he who 
does not know that some great and fundamental truths 
have been elicited, and some philosophical objections 
eliminated from the Christian doctrines, as the fruit of 
this controversy, must be strangely obtuse or unread 
in relation to these matters. Even those who have been 
most opposed to Dr. Taylor, have stolen and used not 
a little of his thunder. By this remark we intend no 
reproach; for published thoughts are public property, 
and hence it ceases to be stealing, in any bad sense, 
when good and honest minds, earnest for the truth, 
avail themselves of each other's thoughts. The con- 
troversy has done good service; and now that the actors 
in it have gone to their rest, we may review it without 
prejudice. We are to judge of the views of Dr. Taylor 
by his published works, which embody the substance 
of his teachings in the theological chair. 

u The Moral Government of God was the great thought 
of Dr. Taylor's intellect, and the favorite theme of his 
instructions in theology. It occupied his mind more 
than any and every other subject." "To vindicate the 
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ways of God to man, was the object to which all his 
energies were consecrated, and upon which were ex- 
pended the ardor of his glowing soul and the force of 
his strong and steadfast will." "To this, the whole 
living man was consecrated with an activity and in- 
tensity which have not often been equalled." So says 
the editor in his able Introduction, and so say all who 
sat beneath his kindling eye and listened to his instruc- 
tions. His great central idea was of moral government, 
and he believed that right views of moral agency and 
human accountability as related to a perfect moral 
government, were the sovereign remedy for atheism, 
pantheism, universalism, and every other ism, that 
would spread its dark wing over the revealed truth of 
God. We love to see every man in earnest about the 
great idea it is Iris special mission to elaborate; and 
even if he thinks the universe revolves about it, it may 
be all the better for his success. No man ever brought 
much to pass who did not think his idea the great one. 
But while we gratefully accept of all the truths a great 
thinker has succeeded to gather about his idea, we do 
not hold ourselves pledged to accept of the idea itself, 
in the lone sovereignty of its demands. There may be 
other ideas equally important, which we are not at 
liberty to disregard. Deeply convinced, as we are, of 
the great importance of clear and correct views of moral 
government, we are yet painfully convinced that the 
intensest splendors of an intellectual noon-day shining 
upon it, fail to penetrate the awful pall of death which 
sin has thrown over the human soul. It is not so much 
the want of truth, after all, as it is the downright lust 
of sin, that is leading men to death ; and the great 
battle is to be fought quite as earnestly with the heart 
as with the understanding. 
Yet the heart must be reached through the under- 
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standing, and hence all the doctrines of both philosophy 
and religion sustain important relations to the great 
end of the Gospel mission — the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of the souls of men. Nor are most of us fully 
aware of the far-reaching power of an idea that is born 
and nourished in the closet. There was a time when 
the infants Moses, Calvin, Luther and Napoleon, were 
unknown to the world, and were so feeble that a rude 
breath might destroy them ; yet, in after times their 
power was felt in the ends of the earth. And so it is 
with a central idea, be the same true or false, good or 
bad. It may take many years for it to arrive at ma- 
turity and work its way out and down through the 
masses, but the leaven of it is everywhere felt at last. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It took 
thirty and more years for the writings of Kant, Lessing, 
Hegel, Bahrdt, Paulus, and others of similar views, to 
penetrate the masses of the people ; and accordingly we 
find that the Germans, who came to this country when 
those men were living teachers, had not imbibed their 
views, and were sound and consistent Christians. The 
churches planted and sustained by them in Pennsyl- 
vania and in other parts, are to this day among the 
best in the land. The communities they formed are 
characterized by temperance, industry, chastity, and 
every Christian virtue. But the men and families who 
came to this country some thirty or forty years later, 
after those pantheistic speculations had taken effect in 
the entire strata of German society, were of quite a diffe- 
rent character. They are mostly avowed and practical 
infidels, pantheists, profaners of the Sabbath, and reck- 
less of obligation to both human and divine govern- 
ments. Germany is now slowly recovering from those 
awful depths into which the wild speculations of " sci- 
ence falsely so called" had plunged her; and it remains 
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for the good sense and piety of America to decide 
whether the same disastrous experiment shall be re- 
newed here. 

On the same principle, a central idea that is true 
and important, conceived and wrought out in the closet 
of a great original mind, works its way gradually and 
almost imperceptibly into other minds ; and while one 
man, who in his life-time was perhaps represented as a 
heretic or a dreamer, is sleeping in the dust, his thoughts 
have become a growing power for good in the minds of 
multitudes who will perhaps never know whence they 
came. Just how far Dr. Taylor may have thus influ- 
enced the thinking of the present day, how far he may 
have contributed to assist preachers to remove objec- 
tions to the Christian doctrines, and to present the 
truth of God in its naked power to the understandings 
and consciences of men, will be differently judged by 
different persons. One thing is certain : there is no 
mystification, no fancy work or sentimentalism, in his 
writings; none of that mystical merging of personal rea- 
son and will and responsibility into a generic human 
whole, which is so important an element of the pan- 
theistic school. Whatever may be faults in his views, 
all his teachings, from their elementary inceptions to 
their highest logical conclusions, go to the complete ex- 
termination of the entire pantheistic family — parents, 
children, grandchildren, and first and second cousins. 
He utterly annihilates the whole tribe. Pantheism 
and Dr. Taylor could not breathe together in the same 
universe. His entire system of moral government 
goes to the demonstration of a personal God, indiv- 
idual and personal men, personal capabilities and 
responsibilities, personal duties, personal sins, personal 
obedience, and just retributions according, to personal 
deeds done in the body. And who can tell — when it 
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was getting to be considered in this country so pretty a 
thing to play with German philosophy, even in the theo- 
logical chair, and in the pulpit, as furnishing the true 
solution of Christian doctrines — how much such a think- 
er as Dr. Taylor was needed ? We could wish the 
whole fraternity of dreamers and skeptics nothing bet- 
ter than to be placed for three good years under the 
teachings of such a man, with understandings capable 
of receiving his instructions and appreciating his logic. 
In saying this, we are not to be understood as endorsing 
his views in all particulars, but as expressing our ge- 
neral approval and admiration of the works before us, 
especially as related to their main subject. 

We shall not take the time to go over the entire 
volumes, but confine our attention to those particulars 
which are most important, and which have been the 
occasion of most controversy. If we fail to understand 
the author, the fault is not his, for no man could use 
language with greater care and precision. He often 
repeats, but never introduces a new word for the sake 
of showingit. He is too dialectical and argumentative 
to please minds, not somewhat trained to logical think- 
ing. He never descends to the sentimental, and sel- 
dom to the pictorial ; his strength lies in the realm of 
pure intelligence. He makes no show of learning, and 
is at an infinite remove from everything like pedantry. 
His pages are no where spattered up with Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, nor supported on massive piles of 
foot-notes. This is not because he had read so little, 
but because he had read so much, and thought and di- 
gested so thoroughly. No books upon the subject of 
his inquiry escaped his searching eye ; but whatever 
thoughts he obtained from them passed so completely 
through the crucible of his own mind, that they came 
forth fresh and original ; and hence his entire work 
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is characterized by great uniqueness and simplicity. 
The reader clearly perceives that one, and the same 
mind has done all the thinking, from the beginning to 
the end, and that the strength and continuity of the 
logic were equal to the comprehensiveness of the plan. 
Instead of commencing, as most theological teachers 
do, with the being and attributes of God, and proceed- 
ing thence to the Christian doctrines, he makes it his 
first great point to' understand the nature and end of 
moral government. He defines a perfect moral govern- 
ment to be " the influence of the rightful authority of a 
moral governor on moral beings, designed so to control 
their action, as to secure the great end of action on 
their part through the medium of law." V. I. p. 7. 
The term action is not used in the vulgar sense as in- 
dicating mere executive volition and deed, but to de- 
note the character, in distinction from the original con- 
stitution, of the soul. The soul is assumed to be not a 
mere string of exercises, or rope of sand, but a spiritual 
being, and is supposed to be when under moral law, in 
a state of preference either right or wrong ; is either 
obedient or disobedient to the law. It is claimed that 
an active moral agent cannot be neutral in respect to 
character. Moral government is the influence of right- 
ful authority over moral beings, to secure their obedience 
to moral law. If it can be demonstrated that such a 
moral government exists, as it clearly can, then there 
is of necessity a moral governor, and hence a personal 
God. The influence of authority in moral government is 
held to be that which results from one's having the right 
to command by virtue of his superior power, wisdom and 
goodness, which qualify him to rule in the best manner. 
Thus the right of the parent to govern his children does 
not rest simply on the parental relation, but on the 
general principle that parents will govern their children 
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better than others will govern them. p. 13. On the 
same general principle rests the right of God to govern 
the moral universe. By virtue of his transcendent 
power, wisdom and goodness, and not from the mere 
fact that the universe is His, He has the moral right to 
reign supreme ; and as it is his right thus to reign, so 
it is the duty of all accountable creatures to submit 
themselves unreservedly to his authority. Such is 
right moral action, which it is the object of moral gov- 
ernment to secure. It will be observed that the author 
makes providential government sustain to moral gov- 
ernment the relation of means to end, and hence he con- 
siders moral government as itself the influence of right- 
ful authority, as exercised in all providential means to 
secure obedience. 

The statement that "intelligent moral beings never 
act voluntarily, without acting from a regard to their 
own well-being," needs to be qualified. In one under- 
standing of it, it is true; in another understanding of 
it, it is not true. There is certainly a sense in which 
man is often self-forgetting, and performs many of his 
noblest as well as meanest deeds, without any intelli- 
gent reference to his own welfare. But the love of 
self, or desire of personal well-being, is a constitutional 
element of his nature, and fuses itself, as a subjective 
motive more or less effective, into all bis actions. 
Even the unconscious plant or , animal, by a sort of 
instinct, seeks its own well-being, and man is never 
exempt from that all-pervading law of self-regard which 
pervades the rest of the universe. But man is also 
endowed with conscience, which looks towards duty ; and 
it is his duty to act from supreme regard to the glory 
of God. Now there is really no conflict between the 
promptings of instinct and those of duty ; for man is 
really promoting his own best welfare when he is doing 
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his duty. But then duty must be seen in its own light, 
as we think, and not in the light of the benefit which we 
are to derive from it. In this particular we should 
perhaps differ somewhat from Dr. Taylor, at least in 
statement. We believe that the cardinal virtues, jus- 
tice, veracity, gratitude, kindness, chastity, fidelity, &c., 
are seen to be excellent in their own lights, irrespective 
of the benefits we derive from them ; and in the same 
way we suppose that to act from supreme regard to the 
glory of God, in view of his perfections and his claims 
upon us, is seen to be right and excellent, irrespective 
of all rewards or consequences. There is one advan- 
tage in Dr. Taylor's mode of statement ; it sweeps clean 
away all that fancy work and dawdling rhetoric which 
make so large account of aesthetical and sentimental 
emotion in morality, and presents the subject with a 
severe logical exactness. No man who has due regard 
for "his own well-being," will willingly place himself 
in the way of the Doctor's logic, however he may be 
disposed to question some of his premises. And that 
he does not advocate a selfish morality, as some state- 
ments taken by themselves might imply, is certain from 
the fact that he makes benevolence, or a supreme 
regard to the well-being of the universe, the sum of all 
duty; and claims that the moral right of God himself 
to reign sovereign and supreme, is in the fact that from 
his perfections he can in that capacity promote the 
well-being of all, himself included, better than any or 
all other beings could. If any other being could rule 
better, then that other being, in a strictly moral view, 
should hold the throne. It is not might that makes 
right, or places the moral guardian in power, but the 
possession of appropriate qualifications. 

Now as God knows infinitely better than we do what 
is for the highest welfare of the universe, and is in the 
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highest possible degree able and disposed to promote it, 
it becomes our duty to submit our wisdom and our will 
implicitly to him, and to do in all respects just as he 
commands us* His authority is supreme ; our duty to 
obey is unqualified. Obedience to him is true moral 
benevolence, the sum of the moral law ; disobedience 
is selfishness. The former is a will that enthrones and 
glorifies God; the latter is a will that resists and 
dishonors him. We ought then to do all for the glory 
of God, by rendering to him our supreme allegiance 
and inducing others to do the same ; since this only is 
true moral benevolence. We thus in the same act obey 
the highest instinct of our nature and the highest 
demand of conscience. It was not necessary that 
Abraham should see the connection between the act 
enjoined in the case of being required to sacrifice his 
son and the benefit to result; it was enough that God 
required it. He was to glorify God by an implicit, 
trustful, obedience, assured that the glory of God 
involved the highest welfare of the universe, his own 
included. Such is our understanding of the author on 
this point. 

The next point is, that a perfect moral government 
involves the exercise of authority through the medium 
of law. The law must be. promulgated to the subjects 
as the will of the moral governor; as their authoritative 
and perfect rule of action; as requiring of them 
benevolence and forbidding selfishness; as expressing 
the ruler's highest approbation of obedience and disap- 
probation of disobedience, including the appropriate 
sanctions of his authority, p. 17. Benevolence, as the 
act of a moral being, or obedience to the laws, is 
defined, "an elective preference of the highest well- 
being of all other sentient beings as At* supreme object. 
Selfishness, as the act of a moral being, is an elective 
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preference of the world, as his supreme object. By the 
term world," the author says in a note, "I here mean 
every possible good, which as an object of choice by a 
moral being can come into competition with the highest 
well-being, and with what is necessary to or implied in 
the highest well-being of all other sentient beings. To 
explain further, every elective preference of an object 
as supreme, is a choice between those objects, and those 
only, which can come into competition as objects of 
election or choice, and also a preference of every other 
object which is implied in, or necessary to, the existence 
of the supreme object. Now, with the object of the 
benevolent preference, viz., the highest good of all 
other sentient beings, the highest good of the agent can 
never come into competition as an object of election or 
choice, for the highest well-being of the agent depends 
on the highest well-being, or rather on his choice of the 
highest well-being of all other beings." This does not 
seem to be the best mode of statement, for it naturally 
conveys the idea that the agent is after all self-seeking, 
even in his so-called benevolent action; but as ex- 
plained by the author the meaning is, that the welfare 
of all parties lies in the same direction, so that in 
seeking the highest welfare of others the agent is also 
assuredly promoting both theirs and his own. "It is 
of course, not indeed an uninterested, but a disinterested 
affection, it being its true nature and tendency as a 
benevolent preference, to sacrifice all good, and to sub- 
mit to and incur all evil, on his part, which can be 
necessary to secure the highest well-being of all other 
beings." p. 20. Such is thought to have been the 
benevolence of Jesus, who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross. Each of such acts of 
elective preference is a supreme affection; it is an 
intelligent preference of its object as supreme ; it is a 
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morally free action ; it is a permanent state of mind ; 
it is a predominant state, as it controls and directs all 
other actions of the being in subserviency to the accom- 
plishment of its end. It is not a dry choice, but "it 
brings into requisition the whole inner and outer man, 
the intellect, susceptibility, will, and heart, in all the 
various forms of thought, feeling, affection, volition, 
with all the power of executive action, and all in sub- 
serviency to the supreme object." p. 28. Such an 
elective preference, having the glory of God as in- 
volving the highest universal welfare as its object, must 
be the holy benevolence enjoined in the Scripture. 

The term right may express only the adaptation of 
means to ends ; it then indicates subordinate action, in 
which there is no moral quality. It is also used to 
express the motive; it then indicates predominant 
action, in which all moral quality resides. " It thus 
appears that no action except predominant action, is or 
can be either morally right or morally wrong. But 
there is no predominant action, excepting either 
benevolence or selfishness. No action then is morally 
right except benevolence, and no action is morally 
wrong except selfishness; in other words, benevolence 
is the only morally right action, and selfishness is the 
only morally wrong action. Since, therefore, it is 
admitted that the law of a perfect moral government 
requires morally right action as the sum of obedience, 
and forbids morally wrong action as the sum of disobe- 
dience, it follows, that the law of such a government 
must require benevolence as the sum of obedience, and 
forbid selfishness as the sum of disobedience." p. 68. 
In other words, as Christ has taught, "Love is the ful- 
filling of the law." 

The nature, necessity, and equity of legal sanctions, 
are illustrated with great force. These sanctions must 
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be seen to proceed from the ruler, and must be such as 
to show that " he regards right moral action with 
supreme approbation, and wrong moral action with 
supreme disapprobation." p. 91. In no other way can 
he manifest his moral benevolence, and thus vindicate 
his rightful authority. Without legal sanctions, faith- 
fully and forever executed, moral law ceases to sustain 
the dignity of law and sinks to the position of mere 
advice. It even falls below respectable advice, as such 
advice has truth on its side ; whereas a law without 
sanction is a virtual falsehood. In this view God must 
be false to the welfare of his subjects and thus cease to 
be benevolent, unless he is faithful to punish the wicked 
as well as reward the righteous. His justice is as 
benevolent as his mercy; and in one sense even more 
so, since mercy is his delight, and punishment in itself 
affords him no pleasure. "Is it said that it is fit, or 
proper, or right, or what ought to be done, and that we 
instinctively feel it to be so ? But why is it right to 
inflict suffering purely for the sake of inflicting it? 
Who are the beings that instiivctively feel this to be 
right, and in what world do they dwell ? Of such a 
species of beings we have no knowledge, and with 
them, if they exist, we utterly disclaim all fraternity." 
p. 133. Thus all punishment not recuperative, and 
not more properly termed chastisement, is to sustain 
the majesty of law and eternally vindicate truth and 
righteousness. All the attributes and all the doings of 
God are alike controlled by benevolence; even those 
which inflict the terrible pangs of the second death 
upon the wicked. He acts from the same motive that 
he demands in us ; with him, as truly as with us, love 
is the fulfilling of the law. "God is love." The 
author concludes: "Christianity is not a selfish system 
of religion. Infidels have often said, that Christianity, 
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inasmuch as it aims to influence men by rewards and 
punishments, is a selfish, mean, and mercenary system. 
And I am sorry to say, that many of the friends and 
advocates of Christianity have furnished too much 
occasion for this reproach. It has often been said in 
the pulpit, that man cannot act under the influence of 
the divine threatenings without acting in a selfish 
manner; and yet oftener, haw this can be othertmae has 
been deemed an unsolvable problem." u According to 
the views now given of legal sanctions as involving 
natural good and evil, they appeal not to human sel- 
fishness at all, but only to self-love, or to the constitu- 
tional susceptibility of the mind to happiness and 
misery. They do not appeal to selfishness, because 
that would be to offer a less good than the greatest. 
But those sanctions proffer the highest good that man 
is capable — the happiness of being good and doing 
good. And to choose this is to be disinterestedly 
benevolent." p. 153. 

Having shown, by a course of strong logical demon- 
stration, the credibility of sanctions as involving the 
endless perdition of the wicked as well as the endless 
blessedness of the righteous, the author says: "How 
much has been said and written on the subject, to throw 
Christianity beyond the boundary of human credibility ! 
as if the supreme Lawgiver of the universe had nothing 
to do in his administration but to caress the fondlings 
of his love, and to scatter blessings among them 
whether obedient or disobedient! How often are ap- 
peals made to all that is revolting in the cruelty of a 
tyrant; how often is this contrasted with all that is 
touching in the tenderness of a mother; as if the go- 
vernor of the moral universe must be either a Nero or 
a woman! Surely a mother's tenderness, lovely as it 
is, does not exactly qualify her to rule a pandemonium ! 
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To resort to such appeals in argument then, is not rea- 
soning. To him who knows enough, to reason at all on 
the subject, there is a majesty in law, there is certainly 
a majesty in God's dominion, which looks down with 
contempt on such expedients to degrade it." — " We may 
safely say, that there is no subject within the limits of 
human inquiry, on which the human mind is more 
liable to be unduly swayed by interest and feeling, nor 
one, on which such influence is less apt to be suspected," 
p. 182. The following passage cannot be too earnestly 
pondered : "All this, however, is unphilosophical. Ke- 
proach not the advocates of Christianity for severity of 
temper, in maintaining what may seem to you gloomy 
or even terrific views of God's moral government. How 
easy is it to recriminate with at least equal plausibility ! 
For what is more terrific than the God of Infidelity? 
On your scheme, all is uncertainty, darkness, terror. 
On ours only, is there light and hope even in well-doing. 
Hell itself giveth both, for it upholds the empire of 
righteousness. This is a subject then, which, above all 
others, calls on us to protect the understanding from 
all the vagaries of the imagination and all the feelings 
of the heart. Here, if any where, should the mind be 
disciplined to the use of simple intellect, and be pre- 
pared to follow the light of evidence, to give up every 
thing to the supremacy of argument, to adopt conclu- 
sions however unwelcome, and to make sacrifices how- 
ever painful, the moment truth demands them.. For 
truth, be it said to her eternal honor, never can require 
a sacrifice which our highest good does not also de- 
mand." p. 183. 

The author proceeds to demonstrate, with resistless 
clearness and force, the actual existence of a moral go- 
vernment administered by God over men. To the ob- 
jection urged from the great and extensive perversion 
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of its design, he replies, that "the perversion of a design 
clearly manifested in the structure and condition of a 
thing, which perversion can be easily accounted for 
consistently with the reality of the design, is no evi- 
dence against the reality." The author had previously 
shown that it is essential to a perfect moral government, 
that the ruler enact laws enjoining benevolence, with 
appropriate sanctions, and that he sincerely prefer obe- 
dience in all cases. But it is to be remembered that 
his preferring that his subjects should all obey him 
under the motives they have, and his doing more than 
he does to make them obey, are two very distinct things. 
The former respects their acts; the latter respects his 
oum acts. He prefers to do right himself, rather than 
wrong; and he prefers that all his subjects should also 
do right themselves, rather than wrong. If all the sub- 
jects did their duty as the ruler does his, that is, if all 
accountable creatures were as true and faithful to God 
as He is to them, there would be no evil in the uni- 
verse, and all would be as the God of truth and love 
would have it. But then the question is asked, Why 
does not God put forth influences sufficient to make all 
obey ? The rational answer must be that he may see rea- 
sons known only to himself, why he cannot, consistently 
with his glory as concerned in the best administration of 
perfect moral government, put forth more influences 
than he does, to induce obedience. His argument and 
appeal to i^s is, "What more could I have done?" Dr. 
Taylor does not assert that it is so, but that it may be. 
"All that my present purpose requires is, to say that 
those things may be true. This cannot be controverted. 
It is possible that the greatest good required exactly the 
present system, but not the perversion of moral agency 
in a single instance, under the present system. It may 
be true, that it is impossible that God should adopt the 
beat moral system and prevent the perversion of moral 

1b 
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agency in any greater degree than he does prevent it; 
it may be better, that moral agency should, in every 
instance, be rightly used rather than perverted under 
the present system; and of course, it may be true, that 
the Creator, notwithstanding the actual perversion of 
moral agency, prefers that every human being should 
act morally right rather than morally wrong." p. 189. 
To the argument that there must be a greater tendency 
in men to morally wrong than to morally right action, 
since all go astray, the author replies, without denying 
the propriety of calling that a tendency which he thinks 
is more properly called a ground of certainty: "The 
tendency to right and to wrong moral action in every 
moral being, implies no conflict between opposing pouters 
or influences, in which the one overcomes the other as 
being the superior or greater power or influence. The 
only power in the case is the will, which is equally 
adequate to either act." p. 194. In reply to the argu- 
ment of such as hold that God, on the whole, prefers that 
men, who sin, should sin rather than obey him, because 
sin is the means of the greater good as overruled by 
him for his glory, the author says, on this supposition: 
"What is this Infinite Being? He is plainly the most 
appalling object that ever terrified a phrenzied imagi- 
nation. Tou cannot conceive of another so fitted to 
overwhelm with terror and dismay; an Infinite Being 
preferring wrong to right moral action! — the great 
God — the friend and patron of iniquity ! What ground 
for hope, for confidence, for joy, could remain under 
his dominion? Who could pray, or praise, or love, 
or rejoice? Whose hopes would not perish; whose 
heart would not break; whose spirit would not sink 
and die in anguish? Yet men, to defend their schemes 
of faith, talk of a benevolent God, who, on the whole, 
prefers vice to virtue — sin to holiness! What proof 
then, that any creature of his power, formed in his 
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image, will not become a fiend, and his moral universe 
a pandemonium ? Dream of any thing else, and enjoy 
it as you may, but dream not, for consolation's sake, of 
a benevolent God who is the minister of sin ! Of all 
the absurdities that ever disgraced Deism or Univer- 
salism, or any other system of faith, that which com- 
bines the character of the perfect God and a perfect 
devil in one being, is the most monstrous." p. 201. 

That God, in all cases, prefers obedience to his law to 
disobedience, that he firmly insists on obedience, that 
unless the wicked return to allegiance under his provi- 
sions of grace, they will eternally perish, is argued as 
follows: "Why has he entered upon this moral economy 
if it is to be abandoned as a disgraceful mockery in the 
view of his moral creation ? Is he too weak to vindi- 
cate the high prerogative he has assumed ? This will 
not be pretended. Will his heart fail him ? Will he, 
in the tenderness of his relentings, sink all that is ve- 
nerable and awful in the character of a lawgiver and 
judge, in the weakness of parental indulgence ; and so 
consent in the issue to expose himself to the ridicule, 
the contempt, and the defiance of a mere pretender to 
authority ? Is God to stand before his moral creation, 
in the assumption of the high prerogative of its sove- 
reign king, and yet in the mere pageantry of one from 
whom obedience has nothing to hope, and transgres- 
sion nothing to fear ? What an absurdity ! " p. 205. — 
"Death — that heaviest thunderbolt of God's wrath, that 
ever falls on this groaning creation — what is death ? 
What is it ? What will it do with that frail imagina- 
tion of yours that God is all tenderness ? Look over 
these terrors of God and say, Are they to lead us to sup- 
pose ourselves the mere "nurslings of his fondness," 
instead of the subjects of his righteous and holy domi- 
nion? Is all this designed only to lead us to make 
merry around the death-bed of others or on our own, 
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or to amuse ourselves with trifles when we or others are 
falling into the hands of the living God ? No. The fear 
of God as a righteous lawgiver and judge, is no super- 
stitious fear. God does not reveal himself to us throned 
in the soft and smiling radiance of an indulgent deity, 
caring more for our happiness than for our moral con- 
duct." p. 229. 

As the moral government of God reaches into eternity 
and assumes that man is to exist forever, the author con- 
siders the evidence for our immortality. Whether the 
soul is material or immaterial, he does not consider "of 
any importance on the question of its immortality. 
The only use which seems to be made of it, is to refute 
an objection against the possibility of the soul's future 
existence." The following is a specimen of reasoning 
for man's immortality from the greatness of God and 
of material nature. " All the analogies, tendencies 
and relations everywhere conspicuous, are great, and 
manifest great designs and results. This material sys- 
tem bespeaks a corresponding moral system which is 
great, and furnishes unquestionable intimations of a 
vast scheme whose disclosures will be great. The 
moral system as here developed is great in its author- 
ity, its laws, in all its tendencies and actual results. 
God is great. Man is great. His nature bespeaks the 
dignity of an immortal, and looks onward to the gran- 
deurs of eternity. Eternity is great. And yet man, 
for whom all this greatness exists — placed amid it all, 
and next in greatness to his God — man, made, designed, 
and fitted for eternity, exists but a moment ! Is it 
credible ? Is it not a violence to the harmonies of 
creation, and a defeat and failure of God's designs, that 
no rational man can believe?" p. 243. 

The next position is, that God administers his moral 
government over men under an economy of grace. This 
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is done through an atonement, by which the author 
means "some expedient or provision, by which he shows 
as high disapprobation of transgression as he would by 
the punishment of transgressors." p. 247. He shows 
that the manner in which God distributes good and evil 
in this world, entirely harmonises with such an economy ; 
that God, in the distribution of good and evil, clearly 
and decisively evinces a design to restore man to virtue 
and happiness; and that the perfect equity or justice 
of a moral governor, can be reconciled with mercy to 
transgressors, only through an atonement. He main- 
tains that the same justice of God demands alike an 
atonement and the return of the sinner through it to 
allegiance and holiness, and that his justice is "nothing 
but benevolence, disapproving, abhorring, and determin- 
ing to punish sin in the subject of his government, as that 
which undermines his authority, and tends to destroy 
the highest happiness, and to produce ail evil." p. 265. 
" If any thing is true in moral reasoning, it is this ; 
that a benevolent God as a moral governor, and thus 
the guardian of his kingdom, must feel and must ex- 
press an abhorrence of the supreme evil of sin, and must 
make that expression either by a full and exact retri- 
bution, or in some other way ; i. e. through an atone- 
ment. The infidel denies an atonement. The conse- 
quence is inevitable. Every subject of God's moral gov- 
ernment is a transgressor, and doomed without hope 
to utter and endless misery. Does he say, This is in it- 
self incredible, impossible ? I reply that it is neither. 
The destruction of such a world as this for its rebellion 
against God, may be less, in comparison with his uni- 
versal kingdom, than the penalties which every benev- 
olent parent inflicts on his children, compared with 
the end of their infliction ; it may be, as I have said, an 
infinitesimal compared with unlimited vastness. The 
infidel then, on his present premises, is compelled to 
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admit, that every human being is doomed to everlas- 
ting destruction." p". 272. "Christianity is false or 
Christianity is true. If false, then you must either be- 
lieve in a selfish malignant deity, and consent to dwell 
forever amid the darkness and terrors of his fearful do- 
minion, or you must believe in God's benevolence, and 
abide the more fearful doom of his just and eternal in- 
dignation." " Christianity comes as a messenger from 
God with God's credentials. It conducts us into the 
very sanctuary of his glories, where justice reigns, and 
mercy triumphs in still brighter splendor. In this holy 
of holies, it points us to the great and perfect sacrifice 
for this world's redemption, and shows us without a 
veil of mystery, a just god and yet a saviour." p. 274. 
It has ever been a great problem to reconcile the ex- 
istence of evil with the perfect benevolence of God. Dt. 
Taylor says, " The position is incontrovertible, thai a be- 
nevolent Qod will produce the greatest good in his power ; 
and that therefore whatever he does in any given in- 
stance, must be not only better than to do nothing, but 
the best thing which he can do in that instance." — 
"It has been often assumed, that the greatest good 
possible or the greatest conceivable good, is possible to 
God ; and that therefore the greatest conceivable good, 
and the greatest good possible to God, are identical. 
This is obviously an unauthorized assumption. For 
what is plainer, than that God may have created a 
system, which will result in the greatest good possible 
to him; i. e., the greatest good which he can secure; 
but which would result in still greater good, were crea- 
tures to employ their powers in a perfect manner." p. 
292. "I do not say that there is an impossibility that 
God should prevent all sin under a moral system ; nor 
even that it may not be true that there is not such an 
impossibility ; but I affirm simply, that there may be. 
This is sufficient for my present purpose, that of 
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answering the objection to the divine benevolence, 
derived from the existence of moral evil." p> 307. But 
we are told that with God all things are possible, and 
hence the supposition of difficulties in a moral system 
which he cannot overcome so as to prevent all sin and 
produce a universe of unmingled holiness and of the 
highest conceivable bliss, is an impious limitation of 
divine power. To this the author replies : " It is readily 
admitted, that in the true sense of the language, 'all 
things are possible with God/ But what are often and 
properly called things in one sense, cannot be properly 
called things in another. In the most general sense, 
any mere object of thought is properly called a thing. Of 
these objects there are two classes. The one class are 
things (thought things) which are not real, and those 
which are not possible ; while the other class are things 
which are either real or possible. Thus to make two 
and two equal to five, is impossible* Does it then 
imply any deficiency of power in God, that he cannot 
make two and two equal to five ? No more does it 
imply any deficiency in power on his part, that he 
cannot prevent, in supposable cases, beings who can 
fiin, in despite of bis power, i. e., moral beings from 
sinning, under the best moral system. In the nature 
of things, there may be an impossibility which involves 
a contradiction. If such impossibilities limit the power 
of God, or are inconsistent with his omnipotence, who 
can believe or assert his omnipotence?" p. 322. We 
have preferred that the distinguished author should 
speak for himself on these debated points. Having 
removed the objections to the perfect benevolence of 
God found in the existence of evils under his govern- 
ment, he proceeds to exhibit the positive proofs for it 
in a course of resistless argument. This is followed by 
an argument for the truth of Christianity equally 
cogent and conclusive. 
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The second volume is on The Mobal Government 
of God as Revealed in the Scriptures. The author 
begins with the nature of man ; shows that he was 
from the first placed under moral government; that 
this relation of man to God is assumed and formally . 
claimed throughout the Scriptures; — he proceeds to 
consider the history of God's providential dealings with 
man ; the theocracy of Israel; and the leading doctrines 
of revelation. Such is the general plan and course of 
the volume. The author thinks that clear and just views 
of man as a competent and responsible moral agent, of 
the nature and end of moral government, and a survey 
of God's actual dealings with our race as revealed in 
the Scriptures and otherwise, should always precede 
and illuminate the discussion of the Christian doctrines. 
Without these, the doctrines are in a relative false posi- 
tion, and exhibit God in his government over men more 
as an arbitrary, selfish, and capricious sovereign, than 
as a just and benevolent guardian. "In this view of 
the moral government of God," he says, "I am con- 
strained to ask, Have the orthodox part of the Christian 
ministry, in one important respect, rightly divided the 
word of truth? I do not ask whether they have 
denied, nor whether they have not recognized by 
distinct implication in many forms, nor whether they 
have not assumed in some general form, God's moral 
government over men. But I ask, whether, according 
to the Scriptural standard of exhibition, they have not 
given an inferior prominence to God's moral govern- 
ment compared with that which they have given to his 
providential government ? Have they not, in their 
sermons and other writings, placed God's moral govern- 
ment in the background, and his providential govern- 
ment, as including what have been esteemed and called 
the great doctrines of the Scriptures, in the foreground? 
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Have they even attempted to unfold the former in its 
nature, in its elementary and fundamental principles, 
and in its momentous relations, as fully and thoroughly 
as they have the latter? Have they not dwelt upon, 
and given an almost exclusive prominence to the so- 
called doctrines, e. g., the Five Points of Calvinism, 
such as the doctrines of decrees, election, depravity, 
justification by faith only, regeneration, the perse* 
verance of the saints ; or, what is worse, such dogmas 
as imputation, imputed sin and imputed righteousmess, 
original sin, limited atonement, man's inability to per- 
form his duty or act morally right? Even without 
supposing error in what they have taught, have not 
their teachings respected man's dependence on God, 
rather than man's moral obligation to obey God?" — 
"Have they not, to a great extent, taught a mode of 
dependence on the Holy Spirit, which, instead of 
enhancing, as the nature of man's real dependence 
actually does, his obligation to act morally right in 
immediate obedience to God's authority, absolutely 
subverts his obligation so to act, and God's authority to 
require him so to act?" Vol. II. p. 25. "Doctrine has 
a causative relation to precept, and precept a dependent 
relation to doctrine. Take away these relations be- 
tween them, and you destroy both, by depriving each 
of one essential element of its relative nature." p. 26. 
These are among the last and most mature reflections 
of the lamented author. 

An elaborate and extensive survey of the Theocracy^ 
or the government of Israel by Moses, as God's agent, 
is next taken. A theocracy is defined to Be, "the civil 
government of a nation or people in which the supreme 
divinity, whether one God or many gods, assumes the 
two relations of national King and national God, or 
tutelary deity, and administers by his extraordinary 
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providence, their entire civil polity under a system of 
grace ; thus exhibiting, by inference and representation, 
his higher system of moral government over them as 
moral and immortal beings." p. 42. It is shown that 
such was the actual government over Israel, admin- 
istered through Moses. The whole plan and working 
of it were typical and representative, to set forth in the 
eyes of the world and of all future ages God's ever- 
lasting government over men as accountable and 
immortal beings. The reasonableness and the fact of 
such a procedure, are demonstrated, with great fulness 
and ability, both from the light of nature and from the 
Scriptures. The way is now prepared for a Scriptural 
view of the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, in the 
light of moral government as exhibited by the author. 
We have not room to say much here, and must limit 
our design to some of the more essential points as held 
and explained by the author. 

In regard to the doctrine of man's inability he says : 
u There are but three theories on the subject which I 
deem worthy of notice — the Augustinian or Calvinistic, 
the Arminian, and the Edwardean. According to the 
first we are told, and this on the pretended authority 
of the word of God, but without a text to prove it, 
that all mankind, as they were created one moral person 
in Adam, had this power to obey God, but that they 
utterly lost it by sinning in him, and that all his 
descendants thus created and existent in Adam, are 
born without this power as truly as the beasts of the 
field, and yet are responsible for the use of it." — "The 
Arminian theory of man's inability or want of power is 
the same, excepting a vain attempt to conceal its revol- 
ting aspect by the still greater absurdity of a gracious 
ability." — "The Edwardean theory is that of an ability 
to will opposites at the same time" Vide Edwards' 
Inquiry, &c. P. III. Sec. 4. 
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In oar judgment neither Dr. Taylor nor Dr. Tappan, 
nor any other writers within our knowledge who have 
accused Edwards of error in regard to the freedom of 
the will, have fairly met his argument. There is some* 
times in his reasoning a confusion of terms, from his 
using the same term in different senses, which a more 
cautious and exacting definition might have avoided. 
But he clearly never meant to teach that man can and 
cannot, in the same sense. He meant to say, that acting 
as a man, he can obey God, but acting as a sinner, 
he cannot obey God. "The carnal mind is enmity," 
4c. He held, as we all do, that it is the duty erf every 
person to act the man as God made him to act, and 
never his duty to act the sinner. He hence distin- 
guishes between what he calls natural and moral ability 
to right action ; the former being the ability which man 
has by virtue of his nature as a man, the latter the 
ability which a good man has, by virtue of his having 
already begun to will and practise the right. All minds 
know the distinction between natural and acquired 
ability, as in the case of an artist or a musician, and it 
is much the same here. Merely attempting to prove 
that the will is free, is only attempting to prove that 
the will is a will, or a power of willing. This would be 
only a stupid attempt to prove that what is, is. It was 
not the way of President Edwards to trifle thus. Much 
less did he teach a "natural ability of man to obey God, 
that has no existence and can have none." p. 134, Vol. 
II. The natural ability of man to obey God, which 
Edwards taught, has real, substantial existence. Man 
has it in his entire and perfect freedom of choice, a free- 
dom not at all impaired by the fall. 

But it has been said that if men are thus free in the 
exercise of their wills, there can be no moral certainty 
in regard to their future choices. But certainly a ne- 
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cessity should not be thus confounded. There is moral 
certainty; and in the divine mind all our future actions 
must be as well known as the past. It may be morally 
certain, even to v&> how a man will choose in a given 
case; but this does not impair his freedom, nor his re- 
sponsibility in the volition ; it rather enhances themu 
It may be morally certain, for instance, that a man prac- 
tised in iniquity will, under certain temptations, accept of 
a bribe. Still he is as free and responsible in his choice 
as though there were no certainty in the case. He acts 
in some respects, and more freely in his choices now, than 
in the early and hesitating stages of his depravity. His 
choice is therefore a more convincing demonstration of his 
guilt. The worse a man is, the more certain it is that he 
will do wrong, and the more free and earnest he is in choo- 
sing to do so. Now, take the other side, and instance the 
man of whom there can be no doubt that he will do 
right in a case of unquestionable duty. Such a man is 
of a higher moral excellence than one of whose choice 
we have reason to doubt. We are all acquainted with 
men of whom we no more doubt, beforehand, whether 
they will choose to do right, than we doubt, after the 
result has transpired, whether they have chosen to do 
so. This clearly is not because their wills are in bon- 
dage, and the freedom and virtue of their choice are 
thus impaired, but because they are persons of such 
known excellence. Such, then, is moral certainty, in 
distinction from necessity; and such, of course, its con- 
sistency with human freedom ; a certainty which must, 
in a divine mind, embrace all future as well as all past 
human choices, and a freedom not in any wise impaired, 
but even augmented and confirmed, by the certainty* 

Dr. Taylor proceeds in this way: "God can give no 
such ability to man. The natural ability of man to obey 
God, as defined by Edwards and others, has no exis- 
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tence, and can have none. It is an essential nothing." 
p. 133. Thrusting all these theories aside, as the dust 
and smoke of mere human speculations, obscuring divine 
truth, the author says, "I shall attempt to show that 
the Scriptures always proceed on the assumption of 
man's ability or power to obey God ; that there is not a 
passage in the sacred volume which teaches or implies 
any inability of man to act morally right — that the pas- 
sages commonly relied upon to prove man's inability to 
act morally right, assert no such inability, but an ina- 
bility in respect to something widely different; and par- 
ticularly an inability or impossibility with a morally 
wrong heart to act right in subordinate or executive ac- 
tion, which is not moral action. This inability is in- 
culcated to show how vain the hope is of pleasing God 
with a wrong heart, and as a reason for changing the 
heart, thus clearly implying, not that the sinner cannot 
change his heart, but that he can. (Rom. viii. 7, 8; 
Matt. vii. 18 ; xii. 33, 34 ; John iv. 5.") p. 133-4. We 
must not be understood as unqualifiedly endorsing all 
the above views and statements, but their impor- 
tance demands that the author should express them 
fully in his own words. His proofs from the Scriptures 
are copious and to the purpose. While thus strenuously 
advocating the doctrine of man's ability to obey God, 
he as strenuously asserts his utter unwillingness to do 
so, and this is his view of human depravity. In this 
we quite agree with him, and this, we suppose, was the 
view of Edwards, although from a confusion of terms 
he was not always consistent with himself, or true to 
his own reasoning. 

That view of the Christian atonement which suppo- 
ses a mystical union, imputation, or transfer of guilt, 
is next considered. The author asserts : " No mystical 
union, nor imputation, nor anything else, on the part 
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of a sovereign God, can impart ill-desert to a perfectly 
obedient subject, of a perfect law. We know this with 
a higher degree of mental assurance, than that with 
which we do or can believe that there is a perfect God." 
" Unless man then can unknow his necessary cognitions ; 
unless he can know that to be false which he knows to be 
true ; unless he can know that to be true, which he knows 
to be false; unless he can know that to be just which he 
knows to be unjust, he cannot but know that ill-desert 
cannot be truly affirmed of a perfectly obedient subject of a 
perfect law, and of course that such a being cannot be capa- 
ble of bearing, de merito, the legal penalty of such a law. 
He who asserts the contrary, only proves that through 
the want of reflection, he overlooks his own knowledge." 
pp. 158-9. The atonement is held to result in sustain* 
ing the authority of the law-giver in the act of pardon 
and justification, and not in giving the sinner any claim 
to favor; while the only conditions of salvation must 
be faith and contrition. By the redeemed in heaven, 
"the ill-desert of sin, will not be regarded as a thing 
that was and is not, nor yet forgotten and unthought 
of, in one note of that song to the Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne — much less will a right to pardon and 
eternal life be claimed in that song." — "The heaven 
of the sinner is emphatically the contrition of grateful 
love, even under the smile of God, singing, 'Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins, in his own 
blood.' " 

The atonement, then, does not imply a mystical one* 
ness, nor a literal transfer of personal guilt, nor a quid 
pro quo, or mercantile transaction; but it sustains the 
authority of God and the majesty of law in the forgive- 
ness and salvation of repenting sinners who deserve 
perdition; its great ultimate object being to reclaim 
them to personal obedience and endless bliss. And to 
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such obedience they must return, or the atonement can- 
not save them, but only enhance their condemnation. 
To this duty they must be held as reasonable, practi- 
cable, immediate, with all the authority of God, and 
the momentous sanctions of eternity. The atonement 
does not abate one iota of the necessity or the duty of 
personal holiness. Men must by it return to God from 
whom they have departed; they must begin to love him 
on earth and love him forever as the law requires, or 
they will perish under the condemnation of the law, and 
the deeper condemnation of grace. " And yet," our au- 
thor asserts, " the pulpit and the press, theology, preach-* 
ing, prayer, all join the chaunt of the sluggard heart 
— you cannot, you cannot; i. e., you cannot love God as 
much as you can." p. 206. 

The question is subsequently raised, How can God 
as a holy and true being prefer that all should love and 
enjoy him, and yet propose or decree all events, sin in* 
eluded? This is answered by showing, that God may 
in a sense purpose the existence of that which he would 
prefer not to have exist; not by doing differently him* 
self, but by others' doing differently. The argument 
all turns on the use of the wordpurpoee or decree in this 
connection. A perfect moral governor prefers the best 
system of moral agency to any other, and even if there 
are evils incidental to it, he still prefers its existence, 
with all the evils pertaining to it, to its non-existence. 
"If I be asked," says Dr. T., "whether God may not 
bring greater good out of the existence of sin, and the 
system with which it is connected, than would have 
been the result of the obedience which would have been 
actually rendered under any different system, I reply 
that there is no doubt of it. But this does not prove 
that he will, or can bring more good out of sin, than 
would have resulted from the obedience which should 
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and might have been rendered in this system. Of course 
it does not show that sin in this system is necessary to 
the greatest good." p. 245. There is then a sense in 
which God, as truly as man, may purpose or decree 
events which he would gladly avoid, but the avoidance 
of which, so far as his agency is concerned, would not on 
the whole promote the highest good. This is no limi- 
tation of divine power, for all power must be relative, and 
this is a case to which it sustains no relation. Even the 
power of God himself is as inadequate to make three and 
two ten, as is the power of man. The author justly con- 
cludes, therefore, that either the term "decree, purpose, 
predestination, and the Wee" should not be used, or they 
should be carefully explained, so as not to mislead us. 
He explains them to indicate, as related to moral evil in 
the divine system, not what God prefers to obedience 
and blessedness in its stead, but what is incidental to 
the best system of the abuse by it, and thus morally cer- 
tain. This forms a strong rational basis of our submis- 
sion and resignation to God, and trust in his care and 
guidance under all the ills of life, even those which we 
experience from the conduct of the wicked. See pp. 
303, 304. 

But we have reached our prescribed limits, and must 
conclude this imperfect survey. As to the argument 
for divine revelation from miracles, it is enough to say 
that it is a fine specimen of logic, and both in its con- 
ception and its dialectics above the possibility of being re- 
futed. A miracle is well defined to be an event which 
can be accounted for only by ascribing it to a direct di- 
vine agency, or which cannot be accounted for by as- 
cribing it to any law of nature, or to the agency or ac- 
tion of any created agent, or cause." p. 379.. Of course, 
a miracle is the highest proof of a direct interposition of 
God, and sets the seal of his authority upon the reve- 
lation which it attests. 
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We have aimed only at a brief and general exposi- 
tion of Dr. Taylor's views as presented in the volumes 
before us, with the expectation that all our readers will 
eventually possess and read them for themselves. They 
well be differently judged, even by good men and good 
thinkers. We may be thought to have been unduly 
partial in their favor. So be it. We should be false 
to ourselves, to forget the benignant countenance and 
brilliant eyes, the clear ring and melody of voice, the 
breathing thoughts and burning words; the patient 
heart, kind manner, genial tones, large insight and un- 
faltering logic; which, in the days of our pupilage, 
taught us to think, to reason, to believe, and joyfully 
to commit to our glorious God and Father all that is 
dear to us whether in time or in eternity. But speak- 
ing impartially, and without fear of contradiction, we 
only utter what will prove to be the growing conviction 
of all thoughtful men, that whatever may be found to 
be erroneous in the speculations of Dr. Taylor, he has 
made his mark on his age; he has done great and good 
thinking ; he has actually set theological science for- 
ward ; he has made the world wiser and better. That 
is enough for one man. No person who duly respects 
either his own intellect or candor, will be slow to admit 
that Dr. Taylor holds a place among the great original 
thinkers and the most noble Christians of this or any 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE ROMANCE OP THE ROSE— TRIAL OP A BOOK. 

We have biographies of men, why not of books ? 
They too have a sort of life, interwoven sometimes so 
closely with their age, that neither can be properly 
understood without the other. We may compare them 
to the standards or banners of a host, waving over the 
marching ages, with their watchword or pictured symbol 
traced upon them for every eye, and experiencing to 
some extent the fete of the ager— sharing its defeats or 
floating over its scenes of triumph. But the history of 
a book is not merely to be gathered like that of a work 
of art, a bridge or temple, from the visible and material. 
It has a life in the lives of men and nations. Brave 
old Milton thought so, when in his noble "Defence of 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, ,, he said, "almost as 
good kill a man, as kill a good book." Many a man 
has passed from the earth, and yet, by his books, lives 
in it still, and fills a larger place in the minds of men 
than when, in person, he moved among them. His 
bones rest quiet, perhaps in some unknown grave, but 
his thoughts — the multiplication, as it were, of himself, 
give him a sort of immortality upon earth. Each of 
those thoughts has its biography in heaven's records; 
each of them, like "the wandering Jew," pursues its 
restless pilgrimage around the world, travelling from 
mind to mind and from age to age, never to find repose 
till it reaches the scene of earth's final catastrophe. 

So a book — a compilation of human thought — has, if 
sent forth into the world with such energy in it as to 
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mix with the great currents of human influence, an 
individuality and a character of its own, and the history 
— or rather the biography — of it, may soon become 
invested with a more than romantic interest to our 
perusal. From age to age its power may continue to 
increase, or flow on like the Nile through regions far 
distant from its unexplored source. So it has been with 
the Homeric Poems — their distant fountains hid fer away 
in the mythic mountains of fable — vainly sought by 
many an intellectual Bruce, but his reports received 
with an equal incredulity. And yet, while we know so 
little of the origin of the stream, our ignorance does 
not limit its importance or restrain our admiration of its 
strange agency and influence as it moves onward to the 



If we were called upon to select from the middle 
ages any work whose history would come nearest to a 
biography, we should not hesitate to name the "Ro- 
mance of the Rose," as one eminently answering the 
desired purpose. It is a work little known, and scarcely 
heard of at the present day; but less than five hundred 
years ago it was probably as widely read, and exerted 
as extensive an influence over the mind of Christendom 
as any other work then in existence. The date of its 
origin is a matter of some importance. It was only 
when the torpid mind of Europe began to give signs of 
returning life and activity, when new intellectual wants 
began to be felt by great masses of men, when the first 
symptoms of the " Jacquerie " began to show them- 
selves, and the common people were rousing to a 
consciousness of their power as well as their wrongs, 
and the volcano of revolutionary anarchy on which the 
kingdoms of Europe rest to-day, began to rock the 
thrones that till then had sufficed to press it down — it 
was at this period that a work appeared, as strange and 
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grotesque in its character as the features of the age out 
of which it sprang. Already scholasticism had begun 
its disputes. Aristotle had fought his way into the 
temples of miscalled Christian philosophy. The schools 
of Paris, in spite of the Pope's antagonism, had adopted 
the Stagyrite. Roscelin, Anselm and Peter Lombard, 
with his " Book of Sentences," had just passed from the 
stage. The great theological duel between Abelard and 
St. Bernard, that had drawn the eyes of Christendom, and 
divided it for a time into two opposing parties, was 
scarcely forgotten. Matthew Paris had just finished his 
history of the English Sovereigns from the Reign of the 
Conqueror — nearly the earliest sober and reliable history 
of our mother country that rewards our perusal. Roger 
Bacon was engaged in conducting his experiments in 
natural philosophy, though to the untaught multitude 
they savored of the magic art. Marco Polo had already 
found his way into the heart of the Chinese Empire, 
soon to return and tell his strange stories, in the ears of 
his countrymen, stranger than the fables of the Arabian 
Nights. Dante was yet a youth, and in the streets of 
Florence, or from the lips of Brunetto Latini, might 
have been among the first to learn of the publication of 
this great work, that by less than fifty years preceded 
his own Divina Comedia. 

It was in the year 1260 — soon after the last of the 
crusades, which had served as a safety-valve to let off 
the pent up and effervescing elements of confusion and 
anarchy— one hundred years before Cardinal D'Ailly 
gave public expression to his wish that the Pope would 
proclaim another crusade to take off, by Saracen swordg, 
the turbulent spirits of his time. It was in the year 
1260, that William De Lorris, the author of the first 
portion of the Romance of the Rose, died. In his 
writings, he took Ovid for his model, and it is not too 
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much to say that in all that was exceptionable, he sur- 
passed his master. His poem was not above the age, 
bat just on a level with it. It was adapted to its tastes, 
and so far was calculated for what it became, a popular 
work. The mind of Christendom was growing weary 
of the stale legends a thousand times repeated, that 
savored too strongly of monkish austerity. It demanded 
legends of its own, not less strange — not more sober, 
but less hampered by orthodox limitations — a sort of 
relief and recreation from the more sedate and serious 
lessons of pulpit and confessional. The middle ages 
seem characterized by a childlike credulity. They swal- 
low down unquestioned, and with equal devotion, the 
stories of St. Francis and the Knights of Charlemagne- 
The Romance of the Rose was lacking in none of the 
elements that their greedy and credulous appetite could 
relish. Like many other similar works almost contem- 
porary with it, it has an allegorical form — conformed to 
that demand of the popular mind which survived in 
some measure for centuries, and gave shape to the 
fancies of our own Spenser. Even Gerson, the most 
unrelenting assailant of the work, a man second in his 
day probably to no other man in Europe in intellectual 
power and scholastic attainment, makes frequent use of 
the allegory in his sermons and in some of his more 
elaborate treatises. It furnished him, as it did many 
others, with a channel for communicating instruction to 
the common people, by which their curiosity was excited 
and their attention secured. 

The Romance of the Rose was a quite legitimate in- 
tellectual product of the age. It is difficult for us to 
conceive of the degree of extravagance to which the 
rude and lawless tastes of men were allowed to proceed. 
The Romish Church found it utterly vain to attempt to 
repress that effervescence of the popular spirit that 
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had sought indulgence in holiday excesses and absurd 
fancies and frolics. The Roman Saturnalia, the favorite 
popular recreation of Paganism, seem transferred, and 
that too in a scarcely modified form, to the Christian 
Church — so called — of the middle ages. The scenes which 
Sir Walter Scott has so vividly depicted in connection with 
the " Abbot of misrule," in one of his popular fictions, were 
true to the features of the time, and the effect of the 
two previous centuries had been only to rob them of 
some of their most grotesque and ludicrous characte- 
ristics. It is at once amusing and saddening to discover 
how far the Church, in the thirteenth century, had taken 
these popular fancies and extravagances under her pro- 
tection, and how far she had covered them with her 
sanction. At the very altar, the rites of religion were 
burlesqued, and its offices often performed with the 
utmost buffoonery. In these grotesque sports, we 
discover a strange mixture of libertinism and profane- 
ness. It is true that large allowance is to be made for 
the ignorance and rude barbarism of the age. It may 
be that feelings of devotion may have been excited in 
some minds, by what would now strike us as only 
ludicrous and absurd. Legends that we deem most 
puerile may have had their use, but we certainly may 
regret even the seeming necessity of anything so fanci- 
ful and monstrous. The French historian, Michelet, 
pretends to discover in them a deep significance. They 
gave, he tells us, to Christian worship the form of " a ten- 
der dialogue between God, the Church and the people, 
expressing one and the same thought. Sometimes also 
the great, the learned, the eternal Church herself made 
herself a child, that she might prattle with her child, 
and translate the ineffable to it in puerile legends, such 
as fitted its tender age. She spoke. It listened. The 
people lifted up their voice, not the fictitious people 
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who speak in the choir, but the true people, rushing 
from without, tumultously and innumerably through 
all the vomitories of the Cathedral, with their loud 
confused voice — a giant child, like the St. Christopher 
of the legend, brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile, 
imploring initiation, and praying to bear Christ on their 
colossal shoulders. They entered, dragging into the 
church the hideous dragon of sin, gorged with victuals, 
to the Saviour's feet, to wait the stroke of the prayer 
which was to immolate it. At times, also, recognizing 
that the animalism was in themselves, they exposed, in 
symbolical extravagances, their misery and infirmity. 
This was called the festival of idiots — fatuorum — and 
this imitation of the pagan orgies, tolerated by Christi- 
anity, as man's farewell to the sensualism which he 
abjured, was repeated at the festivals of the Nativity, 
the Circumcision, Epiphany, the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, and likewise on those days on which mankind, 
saved from the devil, fell into the intoxication of joy — 
at Christmas and Easter. The clergy themselves took 
a share in it. Here the canons played at ball within 
the church, there they insultingly dragged after them 
the odious Lent herring."* 

It certainly seems strange to search such scenes for 
devotion, although in the time of their early origin, and 
before they were turned into occasions of popular 
license, the people might have regarded them as pos- 
sessed of some sacred significance. Of these festivals — 
those of the Ass; of Fools or Madmen; of the Bull; 
of the Innocents; of the Soudiacres, which originally, 
perhaps, meant Sub-deacons — but which, by means of a 
licensed pun, became Diacres Saouls, or drunken-dea- 
cons, — with others numerous and varied in their mode, 

*Michelet Note to p. 823, Vol. I. 
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it is difficult to determine which exceeded the others in 
their extravagance. As a specimen of the first, we 
quote an extract from an old manuscript rubric of " the 
festival of Asses." "At the end of the mass, the 
priest turning to the people with the words, Ite, missa 
est, (ye may depart, church is over,) shall neigh thrice, 
and then the people with the formula 'Deo gratias, 9 
shall thrice answer, 'Hi-haw, hi-haw, ki-haw.'" Then 
the following hymn was sung, of which we give the 
English translation, as nearly as possible in metre to the 
original, and almost line for line: — 

From the regions of the East, 
Came there forth to us a beast, 
Fair he was, and very strong, 
Fit for burdens as for song. 
Ha ! Sir Ass ! a song we bide, 
Your fair mouth now open wide, 
Hay in plenty you shall have, 
Oats withal more than you crave. 

The last four lines are the chorus, in the French 
language, while the first are in the Latin. 

These festivals, more appropriately called profane 
than sacred, continued to be observed for several centu- 
ries. From the middle ages they descended to times 
comparatively modern, and in Scotland were banished 
only by the spreading influence of the Reformation. 
Their grotesqueness has amused the pen of the anti- 
quary and excited the mirth and incredulity of the 
modern reader. The farce of covering an ass with 
sacerdotal robes, gravely conducting Jiim to the choir, 
where service was performed before him, and a hymn, 
such as we have given above, or something still more 
ludicrous, sung; of flinging pails of water at the heads 
of the chanters, supplying the ass with drink and pro- 
vender at every division of the service, while the 
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asinines continued drinking, dancing, and braying for 
two days together — such a farce was once not only the 
delight of the common people, but the recreation of the 
priests. The ignorant and careless clergy, little distin- 
guished from their flocks, except by the badge of office, 
doubtless considered such license which they tolerated, 
or perhaps more usually shared, as the securest means 
to retain the populace, always inclined to these Pagan 
revelries. 

It is, however, against "the Feast of Fools" that 
Gerson directs the heaviest broadsides of indignant re- 
buke. On this occasion there seems no limit to the 
absurdities, obscene and profane, which were sometimes 
practised. They put old burnt shoes to fume in the 
censer. Some would run about the church, leaping, 
singing and dancing obscenely, scattering ordure among 
the audience and playing dice upon the altar, while a 
boy-bishop, or pope of fools, burlesqued the divine 
service. Sometimes they disguised themselves in the 
skins of animals, and pretending to be transformed into 
the animal they represented, it became dangerous to 
meet these abandoned fools. There was a precentor of 
fools, who was shaved in public, and entertained the 
populace with all the balderdash his genius could invent. 
So late as 1415, glutton mass was observed in Leicester, 
England. The terms Lord of misrule, and Abbot of 
unreason, still survive in history to attest the license of 
their office "to make the rarest pastimes to delight the 
beholder/' 

It was soon after John Gerson became Chancellor of 
the University of Paris, in 1398, that his attention was 
directed to these abuses. He excuses himself from 
speaking of them in detail as too gross and indecent to 
be described in words. He condemned the assertion 
that they were permissible, as an error in faith, and a 
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blasphemy against the Christian religion. In considera- 
tion of the fact that many prelates were unwilling, or 
from the strength which these customs had acquired, 
unable, to impose a sufficient restraint upon their 
observance, he invoked the royal aid to effect the result 
by an edict of prohibition. It may suffice to show how 
closely these customs were connected with the reading 
of the Romance of the "Rose, to state that his views of 
the former were appended to his more prolix condemna- 
tion of the latter. 

It is not surprising that from such a state of society, 
such a work as the Romance of the Rose should have 
proceeded. It was the natural fruit of such a soil. It 
gave utterance and expression to the popular taste and 
impulse, and developed still more largely the evil from 
which it had sprung. No doubt its production was 
encouraged by the character of the Romances, or 
heroic narratives which had preceded it, and in which 
fact, fiction and tradition were strangely blended to suit 
the popular taste. 

These Romances, as they were called — not from the 
matter they contained, but the language in which they 
were written; a corruption and commingling of the 
Latin or Roman, with Barbarian idioms — may be 
divided into four classes; those of chivalry, as of 
Arthur and the knights of the round table, of Merlin, 
Charlemagne, Sangreal, Turpin and others ; those of a 
spiritual and religious character, as the Golden Legend, 
the Conies Devote of the French ; the classical, as Livre 
de Jason, Vie de Mexandre, Hercules, &c. ; and the miscel- 
laneous, which partook of a comic, pastoral or political 
character, sometimes combining with them features 
belonging to the other classes. 

The Romance of the Rose belongs mainly to the 
second of these classes. It is an allegory of twenty 
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thousand verses, the first four thousand as we have 
already stated, composed by William de Lorris ; the 
remainder, fifty years later, or about the year 1320, by 
Jean de Meun. The writer feigns to narrate a dream 
or vision, a form of presenting the productions of the 
imagination, most familiar to the middle ages, as 
Dante's vision, the vision of Alberico, which preceded 
his, the vision of Charles the Bald, as well as others, 
sufficiently testify. 

William de Lorris proposed, as we have said, Ovid 
for his model. But the spirit of his age is manifest in 
its dissimilarity from the standard which he set up 
before him. In the Romance of the Rose, there is no 
appeal to lovers. The Author gives in the form of a 
dream, the simple narrative of his feelings, or of his 
own experience. Its resemblance to a real dream, 
occupying, as it must have done in its prolixity, not a 
few nights, is more remote than a real dream is to real 
life. A crowd of allegorical personages appear upon 
the stage, and each several passion, virtue or vice, is 
personated into a real being, and has its several name. 
" There is Dame Oiseuse, or the Lady Idleness, who in- 
spires the Lover with the desire of finding the Rose, or the 
Reward of Love. Then there are Male-bouche (Evil- 
mouth) and Dangier who mislead him, together with 
Felonie, Bassesse and Avarice, who impede his pur- 
suit." In this manner each quality of character, each 
disposition of the heart, is personified and introduced 
upon the scene. Allegory follows allegory in perpetual 
succession, and the imagination is borne away with 
these ideal and fictitious personages, upon whom it is 
impossible to bestow any corporeal attributes. This last 
defect, as well as the length of the poem, would have 
proved fatal to it in the end. It is impossible that such 
a poem should, for any long period, retain its popu- 
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larity. The weariness with which we peruse Spenser's 
"Fairie Queene," is only momentarily alleviated by the 
beauties that sparkle here and there in his stanzas, like 
gold dust in the river's sands. Abstract sentiments 
fail at last to excite in us any human interest. 

To what then shall we ascribe the popularity which 
the Romance of the Rose attained ? Doubtless, to some 
extent, to the novelty of the conception of clothing in 
such a form what many considered as the practical phi- 
losophy of the day ; in part to the brilliant passages that 
met the eye on almost every page, and more than all, 
to the pictures of gross vice, by which it was presumed 
necessary that virtue should be recommended, as by 
contrast. A later or more cultivated age would by no 
means endure the license of speech and imagination 
which was tolerated then. We should no longer allow 
the cynical tone, the insulting manner and gross style, 
in which both the authors, but especially Jean de 
Meun, speak of the female sex. Their indecency and 
extreme vulgarity would shock every sentiment of love 
and chivalric gallantry which prevailed in a later age. 
But the period in which it was written was less delicate 
and at the opposite extreme from the fastidious. The 
popularity of the work, in its own time, was unex- 
ampled in the history of the world. It was admired as 
a masterpiece of wit. It was regarded as a cyclopedia 
of literary elegance. Its invention was admired, its 
philosophy applauded, and many imagined that they 
discovered in it some of the highest mysteries of theo- 
logical science. The work was laboriously transcribed. 
Copies of it were considered quite invaluable — presents 
worthy of a King. Learned commentaries were writ- 
ten upon it, which are found appended to the Paris 
edition (folio) of 1531. The commentators upon it, 
like those who have tortured the Divina Comedia of 
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Dante, to extract a meaning of which the author never 
dreamed, have laboriously sought a key to this ' divine' 
allegory, which they regarded as portraying the grace 
of God, and the joys of Paradise in those licentious 
passages which describe terrestrial love. The admira- 
tion of the work was such as to give the widest cur- 
rency to thoughts that would not have been suffered to 
roam abroad in any other shape. 

The style in which the work is written is neat and 
simple. The language is rarely figurative, and but for 
the rhythm, would be regarded as at best, but elegant 
prose. The old Anglo-Saxon poetry, before the age of 
the Conquest, is far more abundant in glowing imagery 
and metaphor. It is quite a contrast to turn from the 
extracts given of it by Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the more tame and, as it might per- 
haps be called, philosophic style of the Romance of the 
Rose. Sismondi, in his "Literature of the South of 
Europe," has furnished us some specimens of the best 
passages which it contains, in the original language in 
which it was written. The French scholar will per- 
ceive, from them, the progress which the Romance bad 
made to the modern French. Some of them we have 
ventured to translate, retaining the rhythm and metre 
of the original. 

The first gives an account or theory of the origin of 
royalty : — 

Among themselves, men, earth divide 
And limits set from side to side ; 
Bat though these limits thus they set, 
In war they soon do them forget. 
Such as they can do they remove, 
They gain the most, who strongest prove. 
Then they agree to choose them one 
To guard the limits each hath won, 
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Who evil-doers shall restrain, 
And do them justice who complain. 
And they agree none shall oppose 
The man whom they assembled choose. 
The greatest villain they elect, 
Among them all, with sloth infect, 
Most corsair like, and large of frame, 
Him prince and lord they all acclaim, 
Bonnd by an oath he shall maintain 
The right, and justice shall sustain. 
And each is bound that wealth to give 
By which from care freed, he may live. 
Such is the origin of kings 
As ancient story record brings.* 

One is curious to know what connection may have 
existed between such views as are here presented, and 
were spread by means of the popularity of the work, 

* Les horns la terre se partirent, 
Et au partir, bornes y mirent : 
Mais quand les bornes y mettoient, 
Maintes fois s'entre combattoient, 
Et se tollurent, ce qu'ils purent, 
Les plus forts les plus grands parts eurent 
Lore convint que Pon ordonnat 
Aucun qui les bornes gardat, 
Et qui les malfaiteurs tons prit 
Et si bon droit aux plaintifs fit, 
Que nul ne Posat contradire ; 
Lors s'assembl&ent pour l'llire. 
Un grand yilain entr' eux elurent, 
Le plus OS8U de quant qu'ils furent, 
Le plus corsu et le greigneur 
Et le firent prince et seigneur. 
C'il jura que droit leur teindroit, 
Le chacun en droit soit lui liyre 
Des beins dont il se puisse vivre. 
****** 

De Ik vint le commencement 
Aux rois et princes terriens 
Selon les livres anciens. 
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and those occasional outbursts of popular feeling and 
resistance to oppression which marked this and the fol- 
lowing century. The subject might furnish another 
chapter to illustrate the connection between the litera- 
ture and the political condition of nations. 

The second extract which we give is one that is 
somewhat celebrated, and has been frequently quoted 
in subsequent works. It is a vivid representation of 
the flight of time : — 

Time travels on by night and day, 
Without repose, without delay ; 
So gently does he pass as by, 
He stealeth on so secretly, 
That while we deem him pausing near 
His footstep far away we hear. 
Thus on he presses with no goal, 
Yon cannot grasp a moment whole, 
For time that seemeth present now, 
No thought can seize before it flow ; 
Tis past ere yet the thought's complete, 
So swiftly by us doth it fleet* 

With many unexceptionable, and perhaps beautiful 
passages, however, the Romance of the Rose contained 
many things of too gross and licentious a character not 



* Le Temps qui s'en va nuit et jour 
Sans repos prendre et sans sejour ; 
Et qui de nous se part et emble 
Si secretement qu'il nous semble 
Que maintenant soit en un point, 
Et il ne s'y arreta point. 
Ains ne fine d'outre passer 
Sitdt que ne saurier penser 
Quel temps il est presentement 
Fut fini, si bien y penser 
Trois temps seroient deja passes. 
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to receive, at length, the animadversion of all good 
men. Its evil effects were so plainly visible, the cor- 
ruption which it was calculated to produce in the 
minds of youth was so manifest, that more thoughtful 
minds saw that its evil should be met. 

Among the men who felt themselves bound to oppose 
the work, the name of John Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, is deservedly most conspicuous. 
The task was no light or trifling one. For nearly a 
century, the Romance of the Rose had been circulating 
through the kingdom. Its scenes would be repeated 
to those who had never read it, by those that had. The 
praise which it had received from various quarters, and 
even from some of the clergy, had given it a sanction 
in the popular esteem which was not to be lightly 
shaken. If there were any one on whom the attempt 
to suppress the circulation of the work might justly de- 
volve, that man was Gerson. His position as Chancel- 
lor, his acknowledged integrity, his powerful talents, 
pointed him out as the one to whom all eyes might look 
for a champion of purity and virtue. No one had a 
better opportunity than himself, to observe the evil 
influence of the work on the minds of youth. Among 
the thousands of young men assembled at the Univer- 
sitv, it would not fail to be perused and circulated with 
the greatest avidity. Watchful against the insidious 
evil, Gerson determined to meet it, and to accomplish 
his object more effectually, he employs against it, wea- 
pons drawn from the quiver of his enemy, and which 
no man better than himself kaew how to use. He 
attacks the allegoric dream by an allegoric dream in no 
respect inferior in force or beauty to anything contained 
in the work which he assaults. All must concede to 
him a pleasing ingenuity, and great argumentative 
skill. 
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♦The scene of the allegory opens by a view of Con- 
science, as " Master of Requests," bringing her com- 
plaint, in several indictments, against the Romance of 
the Rose, before the Holy Court of Christianity. Canon- 
ical and legal justice sits upon the throne of Equity, 
sustained on one side by Mercy, and on the other by 
Truth, as assessors. Justice is presented as holding the 
sceptre of reward in her right hand, but the keen sword 
of penalty in her left. Her eyes are lively, command- 
ing, and brighter than the morning star, yea, than the 
sun itself. The company assembled around her are beau- 
tiful, presenting a baronial array — the society of all the 
virtues, Charity, Fortitude, Temperance, Humility, be- 
sides many others, among whom is prominent, Wisest 
Counsel. At the head of the assembled Court appears 
Understanding, conjoined with Reason. Prudence and 
Knowledge are Clerks of the Court. The Good Faith 
of a Christian, and Wisdom, divine and heavenly, are 
of the Privy Council. To their aid came Memory, 
Foresight, Good Sense, together with many others. 
Theological Eloquence acted as Patron or Advocate 
of the Court. 

In the midst of this scene, the Prosecutor, Conscience, 
arises, having in her hands and in her bosom many 
supplications, and among others, the urgent complaint 
of Purest Chastity, asking that some bounds may be 
set to the license with which her rights are trampled 
under foot. The several charges against the work — 
the Romance of the Rose — are then presented, all of 
them in keeping with the ground-work and plan of the 
allegory. Among other things, the book is complained 
of as tending to licentiousness, depreciating the worth 



* The allegory which we here give may be found in Gerson's 
works, Paris Edition of 1706, Vol. III. fol. 29T. 

Id 
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and virtue of woman, exciting prurient and lustful 
imaginations, that like a fire — worse than Greek or 
sulphurean — burn down the chaste temples of the soul, 
mixing up with holy themes, the most dissolute 
language, dissuading from marriage, yet encouraging 
carnal passions, and giving descriptions and images 
shamefully impure. 

After the charges and appeal have been read, the 
indignation felt by the whole Council, through all its 
ranks and orders, is apparent on each countenance. 
The accused is, however, calmly summoned to answer, 
but he, the author of the book, has gone to "that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns," and it is 
then demanded if in the Court of Christianity, there 
are any present, who are his procurators, favorers, or 
friends. 

Upon this a great crowd appears of both sexes and 
of all ages, who begin in a most confused manner, some 
to excuse, others to defend, and others still to praise 
him, while some urged that the youth and folly of the 
author should secure his pardon, the more that he had 
repented of having written the work. "I put forth," 
he said, "many things in my youth under the impulse 
of vanity." 

One came forward in his defence, making mention of 
his remarkable learning, unrivalled by anything in the 
French tongue. Others plead in his favor, that he had 
spoken the truth so fitly of all orders of men, sparing 
neither the noble nor ignoble, no country, nation, age 
or religion. "And what evil is there," said one, " if 
this man of such taste, study and reputation, chose to 
compose a book in which individuals are introduced, 
with great cleverness, each in accordance with his 
legitimate position, and speaking what is true to his 
own character ? Does not the prophet say, in the per- 
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son of the fool, 'there is no God?' And has not that 
wise man, Solomon, composed the whole book of Eccle* 
siastes on this principle ? It is thus that a man is saved 
and guarded against a thousand errors, that in like 
manner, are contained in this book. If the author 
made use of trivial language, it is because he puts it in 
the mouth of Venus, or Cupid, or some foolish lover 
whom he wished to represent by words that it was pos- 
sible to misapprehend. May not the words that Solo- 
mon used in the Canticles be understood in a like 
amatory manner ? When he speaks in the person of 
Reason, calling things by their fit names, his true 
motives are seen. And what evil is there in the names 
he employs? Names are but the symbols of things 
that exist, and surely in nature and truth to nature, 
there can be nothing very wrong. Moreover, when he 
speaks of Paradise and on devotional subjects, he 
should on this same principle be praised, rather than 
depreciated and blamed. But grant that there is some 
evil in his work, there is much that is good. Let each 
then take what is good, and leave the bad. It is clearly 
produced in evidence that he only inveighs against bad 
men and bad women, and therefore, let each one who 
finds himself inculpated and guilty, amend his life. 
Surely the author is not to be held accountable for such 
wisdom as never to err. Even great Homer erred, and 
this fact should incline this wise Council of Christianity 
to benignity and pardon. It is admitted that the 
golden Augustine, and almost all the other doctors, 
have erred on some points, and yet they were not con- 
demned for it, but are regarded with respect and honor. 
Surely he should not wear the rose on his breast-plate 
who shuns this rose that calls himself Romance of the 
Rose." 

At these words the friends of the author looked at 
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one another and smiled satisfaction, persuaded that his 
cause was just, and that no answer could be returned 
to what had now been advanced. 

Then Theological Eloquence, advocate of the Chris- 
tian Court, urged by Conscience as well as by Chastity, 
her well beloved, and faithful to the duty which be- 
longed to her, rose to her feet with pleasant manner, 
grave demeanor, commanding appearance, and venerable 
aspect. 

Like one wise and truly learned, after looking down- 
ward for a moment as in thoughtful mood, she gazed 
around deliberately and confidently, and then directing 
her face towards Justice and all those assembled around 
her, she opened her mouth, and in a pleasing and 
moderate tone, thus began the defence of her cause : 

" I would, if it were permitted by that God whom 
you, Queenly Justice, represent, that the author who 
is here accused, were himself present in this place in 
his own person, returning from death to life. Then 
would there be no need of multiplying words, or occu- 
pying the attention of the Court by a prolix prosecu- 
tion. For I believe that promptly, voluntarily, and 
without hesitation or wavering, he would confess his 
sin and seek pardon for his offence. To this presump- 
tion I am moved by many things, but especially by 
what some allege, that had he now been living, he 
would have shown a penitent spirit, and produced 
works of true faith and holy doctrine. I can myself 
testify that his youth, or some evil impulse led him 
astray, induced him to make use of this wicked trifling, 
useless and by far too aimless, for his penetrating mind, 
great learning, close application, and eloquence ornate 
in rhythm and in fiction. Would that he had used 
them to better purpose. Ah ! my good friend, were 
there not foolish lovers enough in the world, without 
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your mixing yourself up with the crowd ? Were there 
not enough to lead and teach them in their folly, 
without your furnishing yourself to them as their 
captain, general, leader, master? You were certainly 
worthy of another mastery, of another office. Sin and 
vice (believe me) are learned with only too much readi- 
ness. There is no need of a master for it. Human 
nature, especially in tender years and in youth, is too 
prone to fall, and precipitate itself into impurity and 
the foulness of carnal lust. There was no need that 
you should attract or provoke them on, or urge them 
by any violence of yours. What can easier be taken 
and kindled by the fire of low pleasure than the human 
heart ? Why then should you help on and increase 
this polluting flame by the blasts of all the most trifling 
words, and by the influence of your person and ex- 
ample? 

"If you neither feared God nor his vengeance, if pain 
and punishment such as the lustful Ovid suffered, 
could not make you prudent and circumspect, the 
honor of your order, at least, should have held you 
back. You would, undoubtedly, have blushed to have 
been found, in open day, in the haunt of vile women, 
who prostitute themselves for hire, and speaking there 
just as you write. Your course and exhortation now, 
however, are even worse. You have slain by your 
folly, and as far as in you lay, incarcerated thousands 
of men through diverse iniquities, and you are doing it 
now, even daily, by your foolish book. Nor is this to 
be excused by your method of speaking through the 
persons of others, as I intend to show. 

" In the name of God most great and blessed, if you, 
the foolish lover as you choose to be called — if you, in 
your youth, wrote anything under the impulse of 
vanity, why did you suffer it to continue and survive ? 
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Should these things have not been burned ? What fire 
is worse or hotter than that of licentiousness ? What 
house is more precious than the soul of man ? The 
soul should be the temple of the Divine Spirit — a con- 
secrated thing. Yet, what inflames and consumes the 
soul more than dissolute foul words, lustful writings 
and pictures? We see that pious and holy thoughts, 
pure words and images, incite to devotion, as Pythagoras 
has said. For this reason we have sermons and holy 
pictures in the churches. Much more readily do wicked 
and impure words, on the other hand, lead to disso- 
luteness ; nor is there any one but may find it so in his 
own experience, and many are the historians who prove 
the same thing. 

" But 0, my friend, vainly and to no purpose do I ad- 
dress you absent, to whom what is here urged in your 
behalf would be displeasing were you present. And if 
once you were not aware of this, you have learned it 
since by severe inflictions, and at large cost, at least in 
the fires of Purgatory, if not through penitence in this 
world. You may say, perhaps, that you could not at 
length regain possession of your work after it had once 
been put forth, or it was secretly borne off, or in some 
other way divulged without your knowledge. But this 
I know, that Berengarius, the disciple of Abelard, of 
whom you make frequent mention, when he came to 
his dying hour, when truth declares the man that has 
done good, — and it was the day of our Lord's appari- 
tion, — said with a sigh, 'My God to-day will then appear 
to me to my salvation, because of my penitence, as I 
hope, or to my bitter condemnation, as I fear, on 
account of those whom I have deceived by perverse 
doctrine, and whom 1 could not bring back to the true 
path/ So it may be in brief that you may say. It is 
no jesting matter, nor is anything more dangerous than 
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the dissemination of perverse doctrine in the hearts of 
men, since the punishment of the damned increases 
more and more every day. 

"As to Solomon, many learned men doubt whether he 
was saved. Penitence does not suffice unless the occa- 
sion of our own or others' sins is removed. Whether 
your penitence was acceptable to God or not, (I hope it 
was,) I may speak at least of your work — of your 
book, and since you, like a wise man, do not defend it, 
I will turn the whole force of my complaint against 
those, who at variance with your judgment and wishes, 
and to the sore prejudice of your honor and salvation, 
attempt by tortuous arguments to sustain, and not only 
to sustain, but to bring new alliance and increase to the 
power of your vanities. And in this they confound 
you, while they think to defend ; they displease and 
injure, while they mean to gratify; like the imprudent 
and reckless physician, who thinks to heal, and kills, or 
the worthless advocate who intends to help his client, 
but ruins his cause. What ignorance is yours, my 
friends ; what stupid presumption that ye attempt to 
excuse all his folly or error, who condemns himself, 
who presents on his brow the mark and title to con- 
demnation ! 

"Certainly, if I wished to utter the most severe 
reproach against such an author, it would be out of my 
power to impute to him anything more base or wicked 
than to call him the foolish lover. The name carries 
with it a load of scandal, bestial carnality, the homi- 
cide of all virtues, an universal incendiarism. So say 
Plato, Archytas Tarentinus, Tully, and many more. 
Who cruelly kindled the flames of great Troy, and 
burned it down? A foolish lover. Who caused more 
than an hundred thousand nobles, Hector, Priam, and 
others, to perish ? A senseless lover. Who expelled 
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King Tarquin and his race from the city ? A senseless 
lover. Who forgets God and the saints and Paradise 
itself at last ? He that represents foolish love. Who 
contemns parents, relatives, friends and virtues of all 
kinds ? The foolish lover. Whence have sprung civil 
conspiracies, rapine and robbery, with vain prodigality? 
In a word, all evil and all folly is rooted in foolish loves. 

"But I perceive that you wish to excuse him his evil, 
because of his folly, on the ground, that the fool can 
seek nothing else. But in truth, good friend, his folly 
should be pointed out to the fool, and much more to the 
wise man when he does a foolish act, and especially if 
the act be one that tends to the grave injury of the 
State, the corruption of good manners, the destruction 
of Queenly Justice, and even the whole noble Court of 
Christianity itself. You clearly perceive with how 
much reason queenly Chastity complains. Reverence, 
Modesty and Reason are deeply afflicted. In brief, the 
whole Council and the noble army of the Virtues are 
sorely indignant. And why should they not be, since 
ye say the author does not speak here, but others for 
him, introduced for his defence. 

"But the defence which they urge is too feeble for so 
grave a charge. I ask then if any one entitled enemy 
of the King of France, should under such a name wage 
war against him, would the name defend him from being 
accounted a traitor, and being executed as such? If 
any one writes in the person of a heretic, a Saracen, or 
of the devil himself, disseminating errors against Chris- 
tian truth, will he therefore be excused ? Suppose any 
one should attempt to plead this excuse when called 
upon by the Chancellor of the University to recant and 
correct his error in full episcopal court. Though he 
might stand up and say in the presence of learned and 
intelligent men, <I spoke it as a Jew/ the reply of the 
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Chancellor would be, i You will recall it as a Christian/ 
If any one write books defamatory or scandalous in 
respect to any one, whether high or low, by personages 
introduced, Justice holds him accountable and repre- 
hensible therefor. What then should the laws say, and 
thou, O Queenly Justice, not of one book only, but of a 
large volume filled and crowded with all sorts of slan- 
ders — not against men only, but against God, against 
the saints who pursued virtue in love? If I give honey 
in poison, and one dies by it, am I acquitted of blame ? 
If I smite with a kiss, if I kill by an embrace, am I 
therefore free ? 

"If you say there are good things in the book, are the 
evil things it contains thereby cancelled ? Concealed 
fire is the more dangerous. The hook is most fatal to 
the fish when covered by the bait. Will the sword 
dipped in honey strike a gentler blow ? It was not 
necessary to mix good with evil in order to preserve it. 
I say that Mahomet, in bitter malice, mingled the 
truths of our Christian faith with his foul errors. 
Why ? To allure Christians the more readily to his 
law, and to allegiance to his crudities. Has not the 
devil spoken many truths by demons, magicians, and 
even heretics? But this is in order the more cun- 
ningly to deceive; for when a doctrine is evil, it is the 
more dangerous in proportion to the good it contains, 

"Believe me, and yet not me, but the Apostle Paul, as 
well as Seneca, and human experience, that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, causing sin to be 
committed without shame, and taking away that 
modesty which is the chief guard of youth. 

"Ovid was banished, as he confesses, although a 
learned man, and a poet of genius, because of that 
wretched book of his — the Art of Love — although he 
published another book as its antidote. Ovid should 
have learned to speak by dreams and impersonations, 
if thus, perchance, he might have been excused. 
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"0 Godl ye saints! devout Court of Christi- 
anity ! manners of this present time ! Even among 
pagans, a pagan judge, an unbeliever, condemns a 
pagan who wrote doctrine that allured to false love; 
and yet, among Christians, and by Christians, such or 
even a worse work is sustained, praised, defended. 
Surely I cannot sufficiently express my indignation and 
horror at the fact. Words fail me in reprobation of it. 
That this work is worse than Ovid's, is quite clear. 
For not only is the work of Ovid contained in the said 
Romance, but many other books are dragged in and 
included with it, without any fitness of purpose, as it 
were by force — not Ovid's only, but many others, 
equally disgraceful and dangerous, as the sayings of 
Peter Abelard, Juvenal, and stories falsely devised to 
perverse ends, about Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Pygmalion, 
Adonis and others. Ovid expressly protests that he 
wishes to except the good, and will not speak to their 
condemnation. Moreover, he rebuked, depreciated and 
condemned all, without exception, that he had pre- 
viously said, and sometimes spoke of heavenly things. 
But this foolish lover made no exception, that he might 
give all the greater boldness to sin. * * * What 
impurity, what blasphemies are here heaped together! 
What devil has sown them? For him to speak of Pa- 
radise, then of the Holy Land, and at once pass to the 
most disgusting life, which it might make the vilest 
blush to imitate 1 

"But what shall I say? My mouth shall not be pol- 
luted by uttering more, nor shall your sacred ears be 
afflicted, nor this Court infected by hearing it. But let 
not this be to the prejudice of my cause. And if that 
be true, as it surely is, which St. Augustine says, that it 
is no less wicked to spurn the holy word of God, than 
the body of Jesus Christ ; there is no less irreverence in 
mixing up the vilest things with divine and consecrated 
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wards, than it would be to cast the precious body of 
Christ before swine, or upon a dunghill. Aristotle tells 
us as Seneca reports, that never should we observe 
greater reverence or propriety than when we speak of 
God, and yet this man speaking of God, casts the pre* 
cious pearl of Christian truth into the foul and deep 
slough. 

" I might say more, but that it might better be spared. 
I might show bow, sometimes impersonating Nature, 
sometimes Genius, the author exhorts and urges to all 
manner of licentiousness. He observes not the propri- 
eties of speech or demeanor. He promises Paradise to 
indulgence. It is true his poetic fiction is corruptly 
extracted from the book of Alanus Magnus, which he 
wrote — Be planctu Natures. For the greatest part of 
our author's work has been but the translation of other 
authors. But Alanus never, through any personifica- 
tion, would have spoken in such a manner. Though 
he may have erred, he execrates and reproves unna- 
tural vice, and does it with sound reason, and this is 
what I am doing now. 

" Queenly Justice, I have spoken long, but by no 
means in proportion to the greatness of the crime. But 
you and your wise Council may comprehend all in 
brief. I know to whom, before whom, and for whom I 
speak. What has been said may suffice for the con- 
demnation and excommunication of the said book, in 
accordance with what is acknowledged of its injurious 
bearing on our faith and on good morals— that it may 
be treated as the vain books of the early Christian con* 
verts were by the apostles, as the books of the poet 
Archilochus were by the ancients — burned, notwith- 
standing they were edited with great art and diligence, 
because they injured the morals of youth, more than 
they profited their understandings. 

"I conclude, therefore, before thee, Queenly Justice 
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and thy noble Court, that an injunction should be laid 
upon this book. In regard to the person of the author, 
I determine nothing. That belongs to God. I speak 
only in regard to the error, which is great and vastly 
ruinous. 

"Let the book then be borne away, and its future use 
prohibited. And let no one suppose, or complain, that 
I bring accusations against individuals, or anything else 
than vice, while I plead the cause of Chastity and Con- 
science. I make my petition against all pictures, 
writings or words which incite to lust Our frailty is 
already too much inclined to the profundity of vice, 
removed from virtue and from God, who is our glory, 
our love, our salvation, our delight and joy." 

We cannot but regard such language as giving a 
noble protest for the age that uttered it, against an im- 
pure and corrupting literature. The trial of the 
Romance of the Rose, as recorded in Gerson's allegoric 
dream, might not unprofitably be perused by modern 
authors, ere they seat themselves to their task. 
Brought before such a tribunal as the one we have 
been contemplating, how many of our circulating 
volumes might receive sentence of reprobation ! The 
multiplicity of authorship in the present day should not 
blind us to the fact of individual responsibility. It 
might be well if the old Paris Chancellor could now 
and then come back to the world, and castigate the 
follies and sins of some of our more popular authors — 
and when depicting the characters of villains, for men 
to admire, or covering up the deformity of vice by the 
splendor of virtue, they might be arrested by a rebuke 
like that given to him who said, "I wrote as a Jew" — 
"You will recall and correct your error as a Chris- 
tian." 
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ARTICLE III. 

LAW. 

It may sound odd when we say that the subject of 
Law is very generally misunderstood — that there is 
much confusion of idea in regard to it, although it 
lies at the very basis of all correct thought, as well as 
practical action. 

We propose to make some plain, practical suggestions 
touching it. 

Law, in general, is a rule of action, rightly prescribed 
by a superior to an inferior, and guarded by suitable 
penalty. 

But our special object is to speak of what is com- 
monly called the law of God, or the moral law, and to 
distinguish it from all else which is called law. How 
then, may it be defined ? 

It is a command which has for its foundation a con- 
straining reason in the divine will. It does not merely 
point to a general course of duty, and prompt to it, but 
it specifies the character of the action, and declares 
what the motive shall be from which that action 
springs. When spiritual law is laid down for the con- 
sideration of free moral agents, whether they be 
fallen or unfallen, it is not a verbal statement of what 
the whole race of rational creatures may do, certain 
conditions being given, but it is a declaration of what 
they shall do, in their various relations to each other, 
and to the law-giver. It is a positively binding spiritual 
requirement. 

Where implicit obedience is not yielded, the trans- 
gressor will be subjected to a penalty, and this is 
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universally expected. But independent of the power 
of God to punish, there is an imperative in the divine 
law, which stands firm and immoveable, whether men 
observe it or not. When a crime is committed, the 
penalty must be inflicted, and by the transgressor 
borne. But the violation of the law is an evil, never- 
theless, and the criminal rests under the displeasure 
of God, even while he is suffering an extreme penalty 
for his sins. 

This imperative inheres in the law itself. And under 
all pure forms of the holy and the good, the immutable 
right, his sanction is unalterable. 

We propose now to distinguish between this moral 
law, or law of God, and things that are, we had almost 
said, habitually confounded with it. 

I. It differs widely from what are denominated lawa 
of nature or science. The former declares what should 
be, the latter informs us what is, the fixed mode of 
natural operations. 

The one exercises authority over the moral nature, 
conduct and character of free agents, speaks to the 
heart and points out what the motives should be. But 
law in natural phenomena and processes, denotes only 
an invariable power and sequence of cause and effect, 
and can be disturbed only by the Author of nature, 
which disturbance constitutes a miracle. Moral or 
spiritual law designates claims which remain the same 
spiritual imperatives, whether conformed to or not. A 
rule of duty differs not only radically, in nature, from 
a law of science, but applies to a region where diverse 
phenomena prevail. One is a command to a free, 
rational intelligence. The other is a mode by which 
certain ends are reached. 

Those rules that govern the material world are fixed, 
uniform and universal. When once ascertained, we 
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can calculate upon the sequence of physical phenomena, 
with great accuracy ; and they may be safely taken as 
principles in all of our processes of reasoning about the 
phenomena of the material universe, or concerning 
the metaphysics of nature. 

But we cannot reason in reference to free, spiritual 
agency, as if it were tabled in the same catalogue with 
natural products and agencies. Where moral agency 
is involved, there are higher principles that must be 
regarded, among which we find free-will and the ability 
of choice. 

As students of nature, we observe individual occur- 
rences. These we classify on natural principles, or in 
accordance with rules and modes employed in the 
anatomy of nature. From these we deduce general 
laws, and under them make new classifications. Under 
a rule of science, in the natural world, the facts always 
harmonize with the law. In morals and religion, when 
a principle is promulgated, a command given, there is 
no certainty that the fact, when it is brought out into 
reality, will conform to the law. There is the liberty 
to choose the opposite. 

This brings us to another distinction. If one single 
fact fails under a principle or law, deduced from an in- 
vestigation of natural phenomena, the law ends, and 
cannot be relied on. 

The property or force, for example, called gravita- 
tion, governs bodies, and to it there is not an exception. 
If one single fact under it fails, the law would end, and 
there would be no assurance of uniformity in the fall of 
bodies to the earth. Or should it suffer modification, 
the law of gravitation would experience a limitation 
and a corresponding change. Hence, we would infer, 
that as a mode of classifying phenomena, there was 
not sufficient testimony to justify us in regarding it as 
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verified. What are termed natural laws, are xmly 
modes of the divine action, made uniform, because God 
chooses to act uniformly, for wise means and wise ends. 
We ascertain their existence by a progress which Lord 
Bacon called the "dissection and anatomy of nature." 
First, we observe facts, not only noticing and noting 
those spontaneously offering themselves to our view, 
but instituting experiments and interrogating nature 
for facts. Accurate observation of the external world 
depends on the delicacy of sensitive powers and the 
earnest attention with which we use them. We bind 
together facts observed and authenticated by a distinct 
conception. Then we abstract from these particular 
facts, the form or general notion of each one. These 
we find are combined into a general law or principle, 
which answers all the facts. 

Having pursued this course, our conclusions possess 
a certain degrfee of mathematical precision and accu- 
racy. Uniform modes of divine operation prevail in 
the outward world, and were this not the fact, there 
could not be on the part of man any foresight or calcu- 
lation, no hopeful industry, no moral responsibility as 
a race, independent of our individuality. Moral rule 
has to do with an obedient will and a submissive heart. 
But physical law is an ordinance that has nothing to do 
with moral obedience. It is irresistible, yet capable of 
being altered by divine determination, so that the visi- 
ble universe might cease to be what it is; but moral 
law is unalterable, because it expresses the character of 
God himself, and therefore we may infer that the beings 
to whom it is addressed, are free moral agents, and 
armed with free will. Spiritual laws are addressed to 
free, spiritual beings. 

"When we speak of material nature as being 
governed by laws, it is sufficiently evident that we use 
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Hie term in a manner somewhat metaphorical. The 
laws to which man's attention is primarily directed, are 
moral laws ; rules laid down for his actions ; rules for 
the conscious actions of a person ; rules which, as a mat- 
ter of possibility, he may obey or transgress ; the latter 
event being combined, not with an impossibility, but with 
a penalty. But the laws of nature are something differ- 
ent from this ; they are rules for that which things are 
to do and suffer ; and this by no consciousness or will of 
theirs. They are rules describing the mode in which 
things do act ; they are invariably obeyed ; their trans- 
gression is not premised, it is excluded. The language 
of a moral law is, Man shall not kill ; the language of 
nature is, A stone will fall to the earth." * 

In the material universe, the form of the law deter- 
mines in what manner the facts shall take place. In 
respect to the facts in man's life, which we know and 
observe, the reverse is the case. Innumerable instances 
of human action do not agree with the spiritual law of 
our Maker and Judge. Still the law does not fail, or 
lay aside its claims. And if the entire universe of 
rational beings, from the highest angel to the child just 
reaching the period of accountability, were perverse, 
and not an action were in accordance with the law of 
God, still the law itself would remain. That which 
actually occurs, that which is chosen by an apostate, 
yet free being, is in violation of spiritual law. Never- 
theless, it stands and has authority where it is violated 
every day and hour, without compunctions of conscience 
or the tremblings of fear. This law comes from the 
spirit world, and appeals to the soul in its deepest 
recesses. It does not merely point to a certain line of 
conduct and specific elements of character, but it lays 

* Whewell'a Bridgewater Treatise on General Physics, p. 10. 

1 i 
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its imperative on the conscience. It says, Do this and 
live. 

There is then, a positively binding spiritual require- 
ment. And it is so reasonable, that no demonstration 
can make it more convincing. 

This requirement is addressed to the will of man, 
and of all free, intelligent beings. Not only to the will, 
but it commends itself to the calm consideration of the 
best judgment. It is reasonable in itself and in its re- 
quirement. And it claims that the life and heart and 
character, shall be conformed to its requirement; and 
that the spirit be submissive to God's will. 

The law of retribution is indeed wrapped up in the 
laws of nature. The drunkard and the licentious 
perish by the operation of natural law. The envious 
man is miserable ; habit works to the confirmation of 
wickedness; conscience is gradually seared by evil- 
doing. But this is only because God uses the apparatus 
of natural law to work out moral results; that is. he 
has impressed, for wise purposes, a moral character 
upon certain of the workings of nature, just as he has 
given a physical, an aesthetic, an intellectual character 
to certain others. But just as we can abstract the law 
of beauty from the mere physical law, though both 
are, for example, in the sunset, so can we abstract the 
moral from the physical. 

The drunkard goes down through mechanical and 
chemical laws; but by a moral force too; the sun sets 
in obedience to physical laws, but he sets in beauty, 
because God chose that those mechanical laws should, in 
this case, pour a rich glory over the universe. But still 
the moral and the aesthetic have their own code, 
though here it interpenetrates the physical. 

II. The moral law, or law of God, so called par ex- 
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edlenee, differs from the law of intellect, of the mind 
or the natural actings, as such, of the human spirit. 

It would be hardly necessary to refer to this, after 
the previous discussion, were it not that it is by the 
soul that obedience is rendered to the moral law, and 
hence there may, by a confusion of ideas, be a mingling 
of the metaphysical conception of the logical action of 
mind, with obedience by that mind to the divine law. 
A student who is solving, correctly, a geometrical pro- 
blem, is in process of a regular action of mind, just as 
a planet is under a physical law in moving regularly in 
its orbit, but it is not until that mind begins to act 
morally, or in subjection or disobedience to duty, that 
H comes at all within the scope of the moral law. 

These normal principles inhere in the soul, and are the 
mode by which it acts. The inquiry is raised, not as to 
what that law is which determines the natural method 
of acting, provided I see fit to act at all, as do the laws 
of the intellect, which is the mode by which truth and 
knowledge are acquired, but as to that which com- 
mands me to act, and to act in a certain manner in 
reference to the acquisition of truth. What is that 
imperative which is not merely a form in which action 
does in fact appear, but which authoritatively summons 
it forth? 

III. This moral law, or law of God, differs from that 
of the State. Civil authority can exercise supremacy 
only over the outward action. It appeals to the overt 
acts of men, not to their hidden springs. The State 
can, neither by the vigor of its arm, nor the penetra* 
tion of its eye, reach the moral disposition of its mem- 
bers. It can control only as far as the disposition 
discovers itself in outward conduct. The propensities, 
the heart, may desire a different course of conduct, 
what the civil law forbids, and the will may move 
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towards its acquisition. But while the inward pre- 
ference is not put forth in executive action, thus trans- 
gressing the law, the State has no power to inflict 
punishment. Human law cannot make pure piety the 
end of its administration. On the other hand, spiritual 
sovereignty aims to control and guide the secret pur- 
poses of the soul. Therefore, we see that the claims of 
the State are far inferior to the requirements of the 
divine injunctions. 

In criminal prosecutions, however, the ends of justice 
cannot be attained, in most instances, without a refe- 
rence to the purpose which was supreme in the mind of 
the accused. In cases where the offence is wilful vio- 
lence to the life of a fellow creature, the State aims to 
establish the proposition that murder was committed 
deliberately and purposely, prepense, or aforethought. 
If this position be conclusively established and con- 
vincing to the court, it is the result of the act judged 
in connection with the purpose regnant in the mind of 
the arraigned. In this feature of judgment, there is a 
reference to the motive, even by the laws of civil 
society. 

There is no real conflict in morality in the claims of 
divine and human law over the soul. The conflict is 
only apparent. The obligations of a citizen to obey 
the constitution and laws of his country are always 
subordinate to his obligations to the divine law, and for 
this plain reason, that God's law is always right, and if 
human constitution or law differ from it, they are 
wrong. The case of the Hebrew young men who were 
cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, is pre- 
cisely in point. They disobeyed the law, and did 
right. So did Peter and John, when they disobeyed 
the Roman law, by preaching Christ. 

Tet, the State springs from God. The magistrate 
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roles by divine authority. Bat the magistrate may go 
wrong. The legislature may err. The executive may 
be unjust. The throne of iniquity may be established 
by a law. In such case, a Christian man must refuse 
to obey the law, if it conflict with his conscience. The 
Church has done it a hundred times, and suffered perse- 
cution for it 

The Church court, in deciding cases, sometimes comes 
in conflict with human law. In such circumstances, it 
must go by the law of God. Our General Assembly 
did so, last year, at Chicago, in the divorce cases. 

The principle of yielding to the will of the majority 
cannot apply to cases of conscience. In all else we 
must yield, but not when the law of God and that of 
the State come in conflict. 

In estimating the claims of the law of God, we may 
take it for granted that no one will deny that men are 
proper subjects of law. But they set up the plea that 
as they were not partners in any agreement, or con- 
tract, to come under law, they are not responsible for 
its fulfillment 

Such an argument implies that we are on an equality 
with our supreme ruler and judge. And on the ground 
of this equality, we could release ourselves, if his de- 
mands became unreasonably exacting. Or, circum- 
stances might render the agreement invalid. But his 
claim is not the result of any compact. The relation 
is such an one as can only exist between the Creator 
and the creature. Hence, the demands of his law are 
independent of us and over us ; in other words, God's 
sovereignty rests on his rightful position and his infinite 
qualities, both of power and excellence. 

Having found a law which claims obedience, and our- 
selves under it, we next arrive at the point of inquiry 
as to the kind and extent and perpetuity <rf its de- 
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mands. The idea of perfect goodness which the law 
requires is a universal idea, embracing every distinct 
conception of duty. The supreme law of human ac- 
tion and disposition, must necessarily include the whole 
of our nature. It claims the right of directing every 
faculty, power, and affection towards God, its proper 
object. The mind is not allowed to repose with self- 
complacency on a mere negative morality. Wrong 
desires and purposes are strictly prohibited. And this 
prohibition implies the duty of cherishing the opposite 
desires and purposes. Law, on the one hand, condemns 
the whole circle of wrong action and motive. On the 
other, moral precepts, addressed to the mind, enjoin 
specific duties and motives that are pure. All duty is 
included under these two forms. 

This includes not merely acts in conformity to law, 
but a spirit of submission to the divine will. In reality, 
this is the one thing which is every where, and in all 
circumstances, binding, as indeed it lies in the nature 
of supreme sovereignty. 

To all of us, therefore, the alternative is presented, 
either to be in heart the friend or the enemy of God. 
We are absolutely necessitated to choose the one or the 
other. It is of no avail, whatever, to say that we treat 
the institutions of religion with respect, or that we even 
profess to be religious, and are punctilious in the dis- 
charge of our religious duties, if we cannot affirm, that 
it is in our hearts to do and suffer the whole will of 
God. 

The law claims perfect and absolute obedience. It 
points out the path of duty, and authoritatively com- 
mands us to walk therein. To this we are bound to 
adhere, with a zeal, equal to the utmost stretch of 
human capacity. We dare not consider even the 
minutest shade of an aberration from the path of duty 
as venial. 
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If we have 1 evtt deserted the path ot duty, by turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left ; or if we have not 
advanced in it as rapidly as we were able; or if we 
have not gone as far as it was possible, the condemna- 
tion of the law rests upon as. 

Such is the strictness of spiritual imperatives, or 
moral requirement. Yet, the Almighty does not claim, 
in his law, more than we are naturally capacitated to 
yield. But he does not mitigate or let down the de- 
mands of the law, to adapt it to our sinful character and 
perverse disposition. 

It is not only highly desirable that we should be 
morally upright, but no consideration whatever can 
excuse us from a life of moral uprightness. Duty is 
imperative. It does more than offer us a motive, to a 
certain course of action. It commands us to pursue it 
• Now, it is to be observed that it follows from this, 
that it is not as well to break the law, as to keep it, pro- 
vided we make compensation for the damage, by our 
subsequent labor, or by our sufferings. 

Any failure in duty is irreparable by the one who 
fails. Under a system of pure law, no mercy can be 
shown to fallen man. The obligation to obey the law 
is of such a nature, of such absolute supremacy, that 
it must claim nothing less than absolute obedience. 

It is often assumed that the dictate of conscience is 
the standard of obligation, and that he who conforms 
to its teachings and guidance is exempt from all other 
claims. But this is a dangerous error. For the con* 
science of a depraved race partakes in that depravity 
under which the entire man, from neoessity, is now 
held in bondage. Moreover, the conscience as law, 
does not in all points coincide with the supreme law of 
God. The decision of conscience as to duty, is only 
a representation of the individual's degree of moral 
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culture and stage of moral progress. Therefore, the 
man who acts against the dictates of his conscience, is 
always wrong. But he who acts in conformity to con- 
science is far from being necessarily right. For he may 
not have educated his conscience, — he may have vio- 
lated its laws in a previous portion of his life. He 
may have disregarded the duty of progress. In such 
a case, conscientiousness is not valid as an excuse. 
"Or he may have had imperfect opportunities of de- 
veloping the ideas of right and duty; in which case, 
whatever judgment we may pass upon the moral agent, 
his disposition and conduct cannot be regarded with 
approbation by one whose conscience is more enlight- 
ened. Compared with the supreme law, the most highly 
educated conscience is imperfect, and frequently renders 
doubtful responses." The conscience, therefore, is not 
the law of God alone. But over this, and infinitely 
above its teachings, is the supreme law. 

Our obedience must be perpetual. We can never 
escape from the demands of the law. 

Moreover, God has made the love of himself a mat- 
ter of requirement. We cannot act without some chief 
end. The command of God requires that in all things 
our highest regard shall be directed to him. The ulti- 
mate end, and this alone, is the ground of an imperar 
tive. God is so, in his very nature, as our chief good, 
and the spring of all right action. The existence of a 
God, or an actual chief good, thus appears to be the 
source of all obligation. 

If there be no such actual good, why should there 
be an actual seeking for it ? Why the root of human 
nature of such a character, that when the command to 
seek it falls on our ear, we feel that it is reasonable? 
The pursuit of a mere idea as a good, is properly a 
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study ot a speculation, not purely a moral action. The 
love of God, is, therefore, necessary to the fulfillment 
of any command' of God. Without supreme regard to 
him, the chief good, no duty whatever is discharged. 

Thus, we see that actions derive their value from 
their motive within, and from their end without; and 
a subordinate end derives its value from a higher end, 
till we arrive at the supreme good, as the ultimate end. 
We cannot define this supreme good, but in our rules 
of action, we constantly aim at it and approximate 
towards it. The supreme good implies a supreme rule 
of action. 

Mere motives of prudence, often secure outward 
harmony with the law, while there is in the heart no 
obedience. Self-interest often points to the same 
course of life that is enjoined by the law of duty. But 
there is no obedience in the pursuit of self-interest, 
even when self-interest and duty coincide. Personal 
advantage and pleasure must be left out of the question, 
when duty to our Maker is before the mind. He who 
takes into consideration the desire of personal gratifi- 
cation, will be found wanting, when duties are imposed 
on him, which are displeasing and opposed by his 
natural inclinations. 

We are not to regard one duty as pleasant and 
another unpleasant For then we will be likely to 
make exceptions in favor of those that are pleasing to 
oar taste. But the really submissive man will do every 
duty. In his estimation, it will be sacred. 

The really good man will say: "I am thus, and I 
live thus, because this only is worthy of my spiritual 
being; because I am under a spiritual law, which en- 
joins it; given by a spiritual law-giver, for spiritual 
ends, and because this only is in submission to God, 
and will promote the supreme good." 
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It is only necessary to add to this, that this supreme 
law requires that we love our fellow creatures as we 
love ourselves. 

The character of all must be judged by these princi- 
ples, and the very best thus tested, will be found alto- 
gether deficient and sinful. 

How hateful then, how vile, how execrable, in the 
sight of infinite goodness and purity, must the great 
majority of mankind appear? How depraved in heart, 
how opposed in spirit to God, how rebellious in conduct 
against righteous authority? 

The difference between men, therefore, in their natct- 
ral condition, as to their sinfulness, is not in disposi- 
tion or endowments. All are sinners; it is only a ques- 
tion of degree. And the inevitable result must be sufieiv 
ing for our sins. > 

Dare we harbour the thought for one moment, that 
God will allow disobedience, and as the result of this, 
anarchy, enter into his universe ? Can we ever hope*, 
nay, would a single one desire, that a holy sovereign 
should allow moral evil to attempt to overthrow his au- 
thority, and yet not punish the guilty? And all are 
guilty and under the condemnation of the violated law. 
For the universal conscience would declare, if it were 
allowed to utter its voice, that there is not a just man 
that doeth good, and only good, and sinneth not. 

With our lips then we are forced to speak the convic- 
tion of the heart, that we ought to suffer for our sins. 
If we are candid with ourselves, we will believe from 
the depth of our hearts, that we ought to suffer the pe- 
nalty of God's law. 

If thus circumstanced, we must expect, from a just 
moral Governor, a position suited to our character. 
We have seen from the nature and the claims of the 
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law, that it is uncompromisingly holy and unbending. 
Moreover, we read that not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from it, until all be fulfilled. How then can the viola- 
tor of law claim heaven ? He is an out-law by his own 
act and choice. When we have once sinned under the 
divine law, we must suffer the penalty for sin. 
; Here comes in the wonderful plan of salvation, re- 
vealed in the Gospel. No cr^ture could be our substi- 
tute, in this case, for every creature is bound to obey 
the law for himself But God, the lawgiver, is revealed 
as existing in three Persons, and One of these, the Son of 
God, becomes man, and by a perfect human-divine life and 
an awful death upon the cross, becomes our substitute. 
God lays our sins upon his head, and we are allowed to 
accept of his obedience and death in place of our own* 
The law is thus magnified, and the sinner saved. And 
a new and supreme love to the Saviour is wrought in the 
soul by the Third Person of the Trinity, and the life of 
Christ, through the Spirit, pervades the soul of him who 
was a sinner, and now is a child of God and a brother of 
the Redeemer. 

But those who refuse to come into this arrangement 
remain outlaws from the government of God for ever. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP 1859. 

The sixty-fifth Generdl Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in the Central Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, May 19th, 1859. The session was anticipated 
with general interest, in consequence of the impression 
that denominational questions of great importance would 
be discussed, especially those relating to Church Exten- 
sion and Home Missions. Dr. Thompson, the retiring Mo- 
derator, opened the sessions with a sermon from 1 Tim. 3 : 
1 : u This is a true saying, If a man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a good work." The sermon took 
the ground that ruling elders, as well as ministers, are 
bishops, in the scriptural sense. The work was defined 
to be the preaching of the Gospel; its end, the conver- 
sion of men. The bishop is to have oversight of the 
flock, and to feed them. This work is good, inasmuch 
as it is honorable, Iiard, pleasant, remunerative, and pro- 
moting the glory of Qod, in the salvation qf men. 

The Rev. Robert W. Patterson, D. D., of Chicago, 
was chosen Moderator, by a large majority. 

PRESBYTERY OP KANSAS. 

The action of the Church Extension Committee, in 
sending an exploring missionary to Kansas in October 
last, has already resulted in the formation of a new- 
Presbytery -there. This Presbytery was recognized by 
the Assembly, placed in connection with the Synod of 
Iowa, and 2i per cent, of the Church Erection fund 
specifically appropriated to it. 
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CHUBCH ERECTION. 

The report of the Board was read by Dr. M'Lane, 
the Secretary. The whole number of churches aided is 
119 ; the amount appropriated, $43, 118, about 42 per 
cent, of the fund, which is about $108,000. These ap- 
propriations have secured about $300,000 worth of 
church property. $67,000 of the fund is still on hand, 
unappropriated. 

An overture had come from the Presbytery of Iowa 
City, and a memorial from individuals, proposing that 
aid should be allowed before the organization of a church ; 
and also an overture from the Presbytery of Des Moines, 
asking for an additional fund for church building in 
cities. The report of the Board was against both these 
plans. The report of the Standing Committeeon Church 
Extension, to whom the report of the Board was re- 
ferred, approved their course in general, and their re- 
plies to these applications. 

A debate, somewhat desultory in its character, but 
involving the whole question of the wisdom of the Church 
Erection plan, was carried through portions of the 
sessions of the Assembly. As there is some doubt in 
different parts of the Church on this point, we give a 
slight sketch of it : 

Prof. Bailey, of Illinois, stated that the Fund hardly 
met their wants in the West, especially in large and 
important places. $500 was too small a sum. $1000 
or $1500 would be greatly more useful, with a little 
more latitude as to the debts upon the church. Yet he 
was not prepared to say that he would make an altera- 
tion. He would like a discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Thomson, of Minnesota, came from the north- 
western frontier, the Presbytery nearest the North pole, 
the little Benjamin of the Presbyterian Church. He 
would give them an example of what was wanted. 
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He knew a Church which erected a building, and con- 
tracted a debt 18 months ago, on which they are paying 
3 per cent, a month. Now if some of this $6 7,000, 
invested at low interest in New York, could be invested 
in good securities, in Minnesota, on church property, 
it might yield more to the Fund, and help them at the 
fiiame time. 

Dr. Kendall said that this idea had occurred to him. 
12 per cent, could readily be obtained in the West on 
securities perfectly undoubted. 

Elisha Taylor, Esq., of Cleveland, made a warm 
hearted speech as to his interest in the fund, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, his deep gratitude to God when it 
was made up, and his fears lest it should be dissipated. 
We must not, he thought, be in too great haste to alter 
our arrangements. The trying time had not yet come. 
We had been disbursing the fund, but the. disburse- 
ments had not been paid back. 

Mr. Lacey, of California, complained particularly of 
the fact that his constituents had received no part of 
the fund, because their titles to their church property 
were not absolutely certain. . He declared that those 
titles were as good as any in California, and he thought 
it hard that the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund 
demanded a degree of security that no other persons 
expected. 

W. H. Brown, Esq., of Chicago, spoke strongly in 
favor of abiding by the plan of the Trustees. He had 
been very familiar with operations in real estate at the 
West. It would not do to loan money there with the 
expectation of being able to lay hands on it immediately 
when wanted. Sound titles should be insisted upon. 
In new countries, business is not done very accurately. 
If the Trustees began the loosening of their rules, the 
fund would soon be scattered to the four winds. 
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Dr. MXane and Mr. Griffith, of Brooklyn, who are 
members of the Board, explained the necessity of strict- 
ness. They would gladly help California, and all the 
West, if they could. The object of the fund was not 
to build handsome or expensive churches, but to meet 
the primary wants of new countries. $500, with what 
could be raised in any place, would shelter any church, 
would meet the first necessity. As the country ex- 
panded and the Church increased, friends are always 
raised up who will help to build finer churches. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, Mr. Brown, Mr. Spen- 
cer and others, wished an additional fund to assist in 
building better churches in important places. No 
action, however, was taken on this subject, and the 
report was adopted, and the rules of the Board conn 
finned by a very large majority. 

Messrs. Rankin, Jenkins, of Ohio, and Pratt also 
took part in the debate. 

THE southern synods. 

The United Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
formed of the brethren who seceded from our body, 
presented a request, at the Assembly last year, for a 
portion of the Church Erection Fund, which was referred 
to the Trustees. The Synod of Mississippi sent an 
official request to this Assembly, desiring to dissolve 
their connection with us. The former subject was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Church Exten- 
sion, and the latter to the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church. 

The former Committee reported that there was no 
power to alienate the Church Erection Fund, and if 
there were, that the United Synod had contributed 
nothing to it. It is unknown to us as a body. The 
contributions came from the individual Synods, and 
they only could properly make any request in regard to 
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it It was, therefore, recommended that the applica- 
tion be refused. 

This was acquiesced in by the Assembly, unani- 
mously, but in the debate, a disposition was evinced by 
some of the members to raise a special fund to pay back 
to the South what it had contributed. The principal 
reason for abandoning this idea seemed to be that the 
sum, after deducting what had been received by the 
South, is so very small. 

The following are the facts, as stated by Dr. 
M'Lane: 

There are six Synods. 

1. Missouri paid $351; but it is expected that this 
Synod will again be with us soon, and receive, perhaps, 
thousands for the hundreds paid. 

2. Virginia gave $1,278, and received $700; but 
more than the balance was contributed by the churches 
in the District of Columbia, which will, it is believed, 
adhere to the Assembly. 

3. Kentucky gave $171, and has received nothing; 
but this Synod is no longer in existence. 

4. Tennessee gave $479 15, and received $500 — 
more than it gave. 

5. West Tennessee gave $786 90, and received 
$1000 — more than it gave. 

6. Mississippi gave $115, and received $500 — more 
than it gave. 

It thus appears that if we exclude the District of 
Columbia and Missouri, and the loans made are not 
paid back, and this be added to the donations, that lit* 
tie or nothing will be due the South. 

Some debate was had on this point, in which Messrs. 
Fowler, M*Lane, Griffith, Jenkins, (Phila.,) Stearns, 
Yale and Eollo, took part. Several gentlemen inti- 
mated an entire willingness to raise whatever might 
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have been paid by the South beyond what they had 
received, and pay it back, principal and interest. 

Dr. Houghton, from the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church, recommended that the request of the Synod 
of Mississippi, to be removed from our roll, be granted; 
that the Synod of Kentucky, having ceased to exist, and 
the Synods of Tennessee and West Tennessee, having 
formed another ecclesiastical connection, be also removed; 
but that as the relations of portions of the Synods of 
Virginia and Missouri are not yet settled, that they be 
retained upon the roll for the present. This report 
was unanimously adopted. It removes about 10,000 
church members from the roll, but a large part of this 
loss will probably be made up by the additions of the 
last year. 

THE FREE SYNOD. 

A memorial was presented from the Free Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, proposing to unite with our 
Church, provided that a certain position be taken on the 
subject of slavery. The Rev. Arthur B. Bradford also 
attended the Assembly as a delegate from that body. 
The memorial was referred to a special committee, who 
invited Mr. Bradford to a conference. This committee 
subsequently reported through their chairman, Dr. 
Stearns, that the Synod be referred to the past action 
of the Assembly on the subject of slavery, as containing 
all that was deemed necessary, and that a committee 
of conference with the Synod be appointed. The re- 
port was adopted unanimously, and without debate, 
and Drs. Kendall and Aiken, and Mr. Eells, were 
appointed the committee. 

A memorial from the Presbytery of Dacotah, pro- 
posing that missionaries be sent to the South, but that 
they be instructed to admit no slaveholding members, 
was referred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, 
who reported through their chairman, Dr. Lyon, that 

1 v 
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the overture be referred to the Permanent Committee 
on Church Extension, which was adopted without de- 
bate. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

The report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House 
was read by the Secretary, from which it appeared that 
the title to the property had been made over, during 
the past year, by the temporary Trustees to the Trus- 
tees of the Assembly, and that by vote of the latter, 
$500 had been set apart out of the receipts of the next 
year to begin the sinking fund to pay off the ground 
rent upon the property. The course of the Trustees 
was approved, and "the Assembly express to them 
their high gratification at the results achieved thus far, 
and their hearty thanks for the good services they are 
rendering our beloved Zion." 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The first of the more exciting topics of the Assembly 
was brought up in the report of the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions. It was presented by Mr. 
M'Leod, and was a long and elaborate document, going 
into the history of foreign missionary efforts from the 
beginning, in this country, and discussing the proportion- 
ate efforts of the various denominations who are en- 
gaged in this work. It was referred to the Standing 
Committee, together with a memorial from Dr. Duffield 
and others, proposing to commence a mission under the 
care of the General Assembly, in South America. The 
Committee, through their Chairman, Mr. Jenkins, pre- 
sented an extended report, which excited a very inter- 
esting and important debate. We quote the substance 
of the report : 

The Committee speak in high terms of the report of the Permanent 
Committee read by Mr. M'Leod, and suggest that it be printed and 
widely circulated in our churches. They notice an overture from the 
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Synod of Minnesota, seeking the establishment of closer relations be- 
tween us and the Presbyterian missionaries in the foreign fields. 
One from the Presbytery of Newark, on the formation of Presbyteries 
on the foreign fields. One from the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, stating that a foreign missionary in their connection had de- 
clined acting in regard to forming a Presbytery on his field, on the 
ground that the organization of ecclesiastical bodies, was a matter 
subject to the Prudential Committee. This overture reminds the As- 
sembly that for the millions we have contributed, we have not a single 
church, or but one, in the entire foreign field, in connection with us. 
The report speaks in terms of great gratification at the past success 
of the A. B. C. F. M., and at our considerable share in it ; also ex- 
presses sympathy with the Board in its present pecuniary difficulties, 
and closes with the following recommendations : 

That the time has now oome when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now 
enumerated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co-operative princi- 
ple in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with 
it by means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the judg- 
ment of this body this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity, for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that after long years of connection with the foreign mission- 
ary department of evangelistic labor, we have at this time but one 
Presbyterian church of our connection in the foreign field. 

The Presbyterian Church has had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing — except for the most imperative rea- 
sons — to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If it 
can do so with fidelity to its brethren abroad and to its churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate its co-operation with the 
Board. Our Church will continue to sacrifice much for co-operation 
with brethren with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so 
successfully associated in advancing throughout the world the inte- 
rests of the Redeemer's kingdom. They will sacrifice everything for 
this but the salvation of souls and the edification and general pros- 
perity of that Churoh over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But the General Assembly records it as its deliberate judg- 
ment that it is due to the interests of our Church and to its vital con- 
nection with our foreign work that the Board, 
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(1.) Formally and declaratively remove every hindrance, real or 
supposed, out of the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

(2.) Dispose the appointments of missionaries so as to facilitate the 
formation of snch Presbyteries. 

(3.) Encourage a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

Less than this the Assembly cannot ask, because less than this 
would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the opera- 
tions and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest and 
zeal in its welfare and prosperity which are requisite for the perpetu- 
ity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

In recording this, its judgment, the Assembly feels encouraged by 
the fact that the Prudential Committee of the American Board has 
frequently professed its desire and purpose not to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries or with the attempts of any one 
or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian churches on 
their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good faith, the 
Assembly desires such an adjustment with the Board as shall lead 
to the realization of all which is demanded by the before-mentioned 
Synod and Presbyteries, as well as by the convictions of our whole 
Church. 

This General Assembly is further encouraged by information, which 
has reached it from reliable sources, that our missionary brethren in 
some portions of the work are directing their thoughts and aims to- 
wards the perpetuation in foreign countries of our excellent Presbyte- 
rian polity. 

That it is regarded by this General Assembly as both desirable and 
important that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors, and that said Committee be requested to prepare from year to 
year such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ, such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly hereby appoint Rev. Albert Barnes, Dr. J. 
F. Stearns, Dr. E. F. Hatfield, Rev. John Jenkins, M. W. Baldwin, 
Esq., and Hon. Wm. Strong, a special committee to attend the A. B. 
C. F. M., at its next meeting, to be held in Philadelphia, on the first 
Tuesday of October next, for the purpose of conveying to said Board, 
the Assembly's views as herein expressed, and of conferring with it, 
or with any committee which it may appoint, as to the best mode by 
which these results may be most wisely and prudently secured, as 
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well as to confer in regard to the localities where oar missionaries ean 
be most conveniently and speedily concentrated. 

That this report be printed in circular form, and forwarded to each 
of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such missiona- 
ries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries whenever, 
in their judgment, it is practicable and expedient. 

That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Pres by teries are or may be formed. 

The General Assembly hereby empowers the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey to form foreign Presbyteries, whenever constitu- 
tionally requested so to do by our missionaries. 

The debate was begun by Dr, Poos, of Newark, N. J., 
son of Rev. Dr. Poor, so long a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., in Ceylon. He said : 

The Committee undertook these labors under a deep sense of their 
importance. The subject is felt to be involved in difficulties. A 
number of papers were submitted and a diversity of views prevailed, 
but all have been harmonized, and the Committee cordially unite in 
die report. 

After forty years we have no Presbyteries or churches on the foreign 
field. The plan of the Board heretofore has been to unite different 
denominations on the same field. Of course no Presbyteries, but com* 
plex organizations were made, neither Congregational nor Presbyterian* 

The infancy of the enterprise prevented the formation of Presbyte- 
ries. Many missionaries considered themselves Apostles, and desired 
no organisations. Others disliked to come in connection with the 
native Pastors. They assumed a kind of Episcopate over these bodies. 

I would this were all of our difficulty. There has been a direct 
repressive influence from the House at Boston. In three oases, twenty 
years ago, the Secretary, at Boston, wrote to missionaries protesting 
against the formation of Presbyteries. The weight of this protest is 
still felt where it was proposed to establish them. 

The deputation of '54 aimed at securing the surrender of all eccle- 
siastical establishments and making, — if you will pardon the word, — 
mongrel organizations, subject to the Episcopal supervision of the 
Prudential Committee. A Presbytery in Jaffna was dissolved by this 
deputation. 

Why do we want Presbyteries on the foreign field f To wake a 
deeper interest in the work abroad, among our churches at home. 
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Missionaries require protection. In order to oo-operate, they must 
have an eoclesiastical system. How shall difficulties among them be 
settled? Where is a court of appeal? Now, it is the Prudential 
Committee. This Committee is mainly composed of laymen, and doea 
not report its entire doings to the Board. 

It is possible, in the future, there may be a separation. Things 
point thither. 

It becomes us to provide well for every exigency that may arise* 
We cannot give up all the missions, or the prestige we have in common 
with them, and retire to plant missions in new fields. 

Shall we divide abruptly, or should we say we would like those of 
you who wish, to organise Presbyteries, and so be ready to slide off 
without a violent rupture? Just now elements are so commingled, 
we cannot part without such rupture. 

How shall we prepare for the event ? We must take the initiative 
as a General Assembly. Without some definite plan, Presbyteries 
cannot be formed. Our missionaries are sent out so as to continue to 
mingle on the field and prevent separate organisations. 

Our missionaries wait for the action of the Assembly. If the As- 
sembly countenance them, the indifferent and the wavering will go with 
them. I know of one mission where this feeling prevails. 

This is the time for action. On many fields, churches are being ra- 
pidly formed and organized. What type shall they take? This 
question must be answered at the outset. 

There are several parties to be brought into co-operation. We as 
an ecclesiastical body are not recognised in the American Board. AH 
our intercourse with that body is a matter of courtesy, and we must 
ask, appealing to broad considerations. We ask first for the removal 
of every hindrance from the formation of Presbyteries. At Newark^ 
the Prudential Committee were instructed to ignore all distinction* 
between Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. We believe they 
mean honestly to abide by these instructions. But we want the pres- 
sure of past acts formally lifted from the missionaries. One of the 
papers shows that the missionaries in one place, feel that pressure. 

In answer to a question, Dr. P. stated that in Madura a Presbytery 
is expected to be formed. 

Mr. Potter. Has there been any formal request ? If so, from whom 
and to whom addressed ? 

Dr. Poor. We have had conferences with missionaries in person 
and by letter ; while there has been no formal request, they have de- 
clared themselves ready to engage in the work. 

In Jaffna, a strictly Congregational Association has been formed* 
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Dr. Treat, one of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. P. 
Iff., being present, was invited to address the Assembly. 
He stated that he spoke with regret, because he did not 
wish to interfere in a matter which concerned the As- 
sembly alone. He would ask what was expected of him ? 

The Moderator. Any remarks that Dr. Treat sees 
proper to present. 

Dr. Treat. Argument is one thing, the giving of 
information is quite another. 

A Member. It is desirable to know how the Pruden- 
tial Committee view the formation of Presbyteries in 
foreign lands. 

Dr. Treat. Congregationalists would feel equally dissatisfied with 
yourselves, if they made as close am examination. The churches on 
the foreign field are generally neither Congregationalist nor Presbyte- 
rian. There was a Presbytery formed in the Indian Territory, which 
joined the Old School. I may say tub rosa, that the Prudential Com* 
nittoe regretted this ecclesiastical connection, but could not control it. 

In the Armenian Mission, at Constantinople, the missionaries have 
formed, of their own accord, a method of church government, which 
resembles Presbyterianism more than Congregationalism. In the 
Armenian language, the officers are called by a name which does not 
exactly signify either a session or a standing committee. The Pru- 
dential Committee are rather ignorant of the forms used in other 
missions, and are content to be so. They are perfectly impartial. 
From my knowledge of them, I should expect that if there were any 
leaning it would be towards Presbyterianism, just because they are 
Congregationafists. 

The Committee and the Board regard the action of the Board taken 
at Newark, as perfectly obligatory. We can do nothing at all in re- 
gard to ecclesiastical matters. The missionaries are perfectly at liberty 
to form Presbyteries, if they ohoose. The Committee have no right, 
whatever, to interfere. This is the sum and substance of what I have 
to say on the subject 

Mr. Booth, (Connecticut.) I am heartily and forever 
opposed to this laying of a rude hand on the hallowed 
ties that bind us to the American Board. The real ani- 
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mti8 of this report is separation. I believe that the 
brethren on the foreign field do not desire to form Pres- 
byteries. They are content to let well enough alone. 
v Dr. Poor — (interposing.) Some are not. 

Mr. Booth. This Board is one of the dearest things 
to me on earth. I will stand by this Board, and the 
American Home Missionary Society, as long as my peo- 
ple stand by me. 

Mr. A. H. Barnes (Pennsylvania,) did not like the 
insinuation, that the Committee or the Assembly de- 
sired to do any thing rude. The report does not re- 
commend separation. It aims to remove difficulties 
that may produce separation, if not removed. It only 
recommends preparation for a probable separation. 
' Mr. Jenkins, (Philadelphia.) It does not recommend 
even that. 

Mr. McCarer, (Indiana.) I do not see the wedge that 
has been spoken of. If the Prudential Committee yield 
to the request in the report, and act fairly, the difficul- 
ty in the way of co-operation with them will be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Neill, (Minnesota.) I do hope with all my heart, that the re- 
port will be adopted verbatim et Hteratim. I come from the land of 
the Dacotahs, where I have been associated with men who have long 
and faithfully served the American Board, and love it well. But much 
as they love the Board, they love their Church better. They desire 
this closer connection of the Presbyterian Church with her foreign 
missionaries. I worship no idols whether Boards or haystacks. I go 
for whatever will promote Christ's cause. 

I could not well, Mr. Moderator, be any thing but a thorough Presby- 
terian, surrounded as we are here, by the associations of the past. Here 
dwelt the patriotic and logical Wilson, whose grandson is with us to- 
day. Here the courtly Samuel Miller; here Rodgers, who loved our 
church so fully. Breathing the atmosphere that surrounded such men, 
I must say with the missionaries of Minnesota, " I love the Board 
much, but the Church more/ 1 

Mr. Potter, (Elder from Philadelphia,) saw no occa- 
sion for the measures of this report. He thought many 
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persons in our Church gave to the Board just because 
it was not denominational. 

Mr. Drtsdale, (3d Presbytery of Philadelphia.) I de- 
sire to say that, in my opinion, the vast mass of our 
Presbytery do not agree in sentiment with Mr. Potter. 
He states his own views honestly, but not, in my judg- 
ment, the views of the Presby tety we both represent. 

Dr. Murdock, (Elmira, N. Y.) I consider this not 
only a wedge, but a wedge remarkably well-greased. 
It will probably be driven in further at the next Assem- 
bly. Every one knows that we make a contingency by 
preparing against it. Dr. M. proceeded to state the 
opinion at some length, that the proposed action would 
alienate our people. 

Mr. Bradshaw, (Champlain Presbytery,) took simi- 
lar ground. 

Mr. Knox, (Rome, N. Y.) A brother says that it ia a sure sign 
of decay, when a church begins to attend to questions of order. It is 
just the sign I desire to see. Is it sectarian to love our own Church ? 
Is it unnatural that our people will be more interested in the missionary 
work, if they have Presbyterian churches and Presbyteries in the fo- 
reign field, than if these churches and organizations are Congregational 
or mongrel, unlike any other organization on earth ? Mr. Modera- 
tor, is it not true that every one of us is more interested in Wilming- 
ton, since we find here these two large and flourishing churches of our 
own? 

The spirit of this report is the spirit of our Church to-day. We have 
had some most extraordinary rhetoric on this subject. One brother, 
(Mr. Booth,) compared the rising spirit of denominationalism to a 
roaring lion about to devour the lamb of co-operation. I suppose the 
lamb is the senior Secretary of the American Board. I had a lively 
conception of that figure. I saw the little gentle lamb, with pink rib- 
bands around its neek, led to the slaughter. (Much laughter.) Then 
just as this vision " swam into my ken," the brother changed the 
figure. Co-operation became a magnificent vessel, sweeping the seas, 
and the General Assembly a little pinnace in its path. A pinnace, I 
believe, is a small two-masted craft. I thought I saw that, quite 
overshadowed by the huge bulk of the Great Western, the two masts, 
— which I suppose must be our Publication and Church Extension 
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Committees— almost bending down to the water. Then a Teneribie 
father (Dr. Murdock,) again changed the figure for us, the lamb 
having first taken to the water, then presently became a dog, and the 
General Assembly occupied the dignified position of holding this dog 
of co-operation by the ears. (Great laughter.) 

Now, sir, whether we are a big lion or a little pinnace, I believe one 
thing, that if we don't take care of oursehree, nobody will take ear* 
of us. I don't wish to separate from the American Board unless I 
must. If I must sacrifice my Church for the Board, why rather than 
do it, I would separate. I will make the brethren a present of a figure 
in return for theirs. If there be danger from the element in our 
Church represented here as being non-ecclesiastical, there is danger in 
another quarter, too. You had better, sir, give this volcano a safety- 
valve. If you do not, it may blow your co-operation to fragments. 

Mr. Wright, (Fredonia, N. T.,) was apprehensive 
that if we adopted this report, it would be a step to- 
wards ecclesiastical boards, and that our people would 
not follow us in our measures. 

Dr. Poor spoke in explanation. The object of the 
report was to remove friction, at home and abroad, so 
that co-operation might be possible. The difficulties, if 
not removed, would multiply in a geometrical ratio. 

Mr. Griffith, (Brooklyn, a member of the Prudential 
Committee,) admired the report in many respects. He 
knew that the committee had spent much time and la- 
bor upon it. These overtures are from a Synod and 
three Presbyteries, and none from the missionaries. 

Dr. Poor, (interposing.) We have letters from some 
of them in sympathy with the overtures. 

Mr. Griffith. Our missionaries are perfectly inde- 
pendent. They are not under the control of the Com- 
mittee or the Secretaries. I do not believe that there baa 
been one instance in which they have been interfered 
with in respect to the formation of Presbyteries and 
churches. I believe the way is open to them in any 
part of the field. There may be practical difficulties 
where CongregationaUsts and Presbyterians are together 
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in the field, but it should be left entirely to the missiona- 
ries. The General Assembly ought not to interfere. 

Prof. Bailey (Illinois) did not see any wedge of sepa- 
ration in the report. But he regarded it as certain that 
our churches are gradually losing their interest in the 
foreign missionary work. To revive and increase their 
interest in it, we must have a vital, organic connection 
with our missionaries. If they hear no response to 
their wishes from home, they will not have the heart 
to organize. Let the Assembly throw its arms around 
them, and we will then see what their real wishes are, 

Mr. Lacey (California) and Mr. Willson (N. ¥•) 
made a few remarks rather against the report, as unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Kino (Illinois) took strong ground for the report, only that it 
did not go far enough for him. He greatly admired and loved the 
Board, but if he were now inaugurating foreign missionary action, il 
should be purely ecclesiastical. The Philadelphia memorial showed, 
that there is difficulty in the way of the action of the missionaries^ 
and it is well known that the senior Secretary has again and again 
written to the missionaries that the formation of Presbyteries would not 
be satisfactory. I am not ashamed nor afraid to say that I love the 
Presbyterian Church better than I love the Board. 

If a man does not love America better than any other land, let him 
"leave his country for his country's good"— the sooner the better. 
And so with the Church. The Board is the hand, but the Church is 
the heart, and if the hand offend me — I will cut it off! 

Mr. Jenkins (Philadelphia— Chairman of the Committee.) This 
report seems to be very much misunderstood. Such reports are not 
new in this body. Let the members of the Assembly examine the 
one made in 1851. They will find it similar in spirit. 

This report is a compromise. There were members upon the Com- 
mittee who wished to go farther, and I desire particularly to say, aa 
the lay-members of the Church have been referred to, that the ruling 
elders on this Committee were in favor of very strong and decided 
action. As to denominational missions, slbae of the most successful 
in the world are of this kind If the Presbyterian polity is good for 
us, it is good for our churches abroad. 

Mr. Griffith — May I ask the Chairman a question ? 
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Mr. Jenkins — Certainly. 

Mr. Griffith — Have the Committee any evidence that missiona- 
ries have been interfered with, in forming Presbyteries? 

After some discussion, from various quarters, as to the propriety of 
bringing out in public the evidence before the Committee, amidst the 
earnest attention of the whole Assembly, 

Mr. Jenkins said — It is in one of the memorials before you — that 
from the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia — that they, acting upon 
this very statement that the Prudential Committee did not interfere 
with this matter, requested a missionary belonging to that Presbytery 
to form a Presbytery on the Gaboon River, in Africa, and the reply 
given by that missionary in open Presbytery was, that he and his asso- 
ciates understood that this was not their business, but the business of 
the Prudential Committee. The opinion of this Committee, from the 
evidence before them, is, that the missionaries have the impression! 
however produced, that it would not be agreeable to the Prudential 
Committee that they should form Presbyteries. 

Now we receive the statements of Dr. Treat, and of the Committee, 
as those of fair and candid men, and we therefore say that it is due to 
the Board that the missionaries be distinctly informed that they are 
free to act ecclesiastically. We do not believe that there are real 
obstacles to their doing so, but we believe that there are supposed 
obstacles, and we think the Assembly should so intervene as to have 
this matter clearly understood. 

Dr. Stearns. I do not understand this to be a hostile, but a 
friendly report. If we are going to co-operate with any institution, 
we must adjust difficulties when they arise; otherwise, they may make 
it impossible for us to continue our connection. It so happens that I 
was a member of this Assembly before the rupture which divided the 
old Assembly into two bands. The most prominent question before 
the body was whether a foreign missionary Board should be esta- 
blished or not, and I deeply sympathized with those who opposed that 
movement, — although being absent from indisposition, my vote is not 
enrolled, — and for this very reason, that I loved the American Board 
and feared that it would injure it. But I have since lived twenty 
years or more, and I have lived to see that the opposition to that 
movement was wrong as to the objects for which it was made. It was 
the means of tearing that body asunder. If we had dealt a little more 
kindly with our very ecclesiastical brethren, we might have quieted 
that uneasiness, and the American Board might have still had the co- 
operation, not only of this General Assembly, but of a large portion 
of the churches which are now reckoned as another General Assem- 
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My. Now, sir, the Presbytery of Newark has sent you a memorial 
on this subject, which is simply that yon favor the formation of Pres- 
byteries wherever it is wise and practicable, and I believe that is all 
the report urges upon you. I know there are men on the missionary 
field who would like to organise Presbyteries. I do not believe there 
are many of them, and I think my brethren will be disappointed when 
they find how very few they are who care anything about it. But 
there are some who do care about it, — venerable names which I could 
mention here if it were proper. It is very certain that there must be 
some organization in the missionary field. It has been said that if we 
favor the gathering of Presbyteries there, our Congregational brethren 
will insist upon having Congregational organizations. That is one of 
the very reasons why I like this report. I should be glad to have 
them look after the Congregationalism there, and that it should have 
its appropriate limitations and instruments. There is Congregation- 
alism on the foreign field, but not much of it. There is plenty of a 
certain sort of it, in which the church is amenable to nobody on earth 
except a body which has never been known to any of our ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, unknown to the church of Christ, called a Mission, 
composed of ministers and laymen, not delegated by the churches, but 
who happen to be on the ground, — and who thus are amenable to 
nobody on earth except our brethren of the Prudential Committee. I 
put the question some time ago to one of our Secretaries : suppose one 
of our brethren abroad should prove himself unworthy, how is he to 
be disciplined ? "The Mission would look into it." But the Mission 
is not an ecclesiastical body. " Well, then it will come to the Pru- 
dential Committee/' But they are not an ecclesiastical body, compe- 
tent to say that he is or is not an unworthy minister of Christ. " Well 
then I suppose the case must come before his Presbytery." That, sir, 
is just the way it stands. One of our brethren may suffer ever so 
much wrong and there is nobody to whom he can appeal. If he had 
a Presbytery, he could appeal to that. And if he were a Congrega- 
tionalist, he could appeal to an ecclesiastical council. It does seem 
to me that there is a defect there, — that although the present organi- 
zation may be good for the time being, yet we ought to look forward 
to such an organization as the Church of Christ has always recog- 
nized. 

Dr. Stearns then offered the following amendments to the report, 
which, together with the report, were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee, who, presently, unanimously agreed to adopt the amendments, 
and they were agreed to by the Assembly, and the whole report then 
adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. The amendments are, instead 
of the three specifications in the report, the following : 
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1. That it should be distinctly understood both here and abroad, 
that the Board and ite Committee and officers interpose no obstacles in 
the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

2. That the appointment of missionaries should be so disposed 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there be a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

In the next paragraph, read "declare" instead of "ask," and in the 
next, "understanding" instead of "adjustment." 

CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS. 

This was admitted, on all hands, to be the principal 
topic before the Assembly. There were two reports 
presented. The first was brought in by Dr. Stearns, 
on the second day of the sessions, from the Committee 
of Conference with the American Home Missionary 
Society. 

It stated that that Committee had been unable to obtain accurate 
information upon the details of the subject intrusted to them, but as 
nearly as could be ascertained, about 17 per cent, of the missionaries, 
and 28 per cent, of the churches, aided by the Home Missionary 
Society, are connected with our body. The whole number of churches 
and missionaries aided is increasing. The number of Presbyterian 
churches and missionaries aided is diminishing. Our contributions 
are far below our ability and our duty. We should consider devoutly 
our duty in this matter. We are not doing justice either to ourselves 
or to the Society. We are attached, strongly attached, to the Home 
Missionary Society. It was originally a Presbyterian Society, before 
our Congregational brethren united with us in prosecuting the enter* 
prise. We have contended and suffered for co-operation with other 
denominations; but we cannot disguise the fact that a change has 
oome over our relations to our Congregational brethren in this Society. 
Witness the abrogation of the Plan of Union; the criminations and 
recriminations which have taken place; the rivalry of the denomina- 
tions, unhappy and unchristian, which has exhibited itself even upon 
fields of missionary labor; the expression of opinions upon the part of 
both denominations, that more could be accomplished by separate 
organisations; the general disapprobation by Presbyterians of the 
course taken by the Home Missionary Society upon important sub- 
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jects, and the general approbation by Congregationalism of these 
measures. All these considerations call for wise counsel and delibe- 
rate action. If the interrupted harmony can be restored, and mutual 
confidence guide the affairs of the Society, we can still labor in com- 
pany; but anything is better than union without confidence, and we 
should not shut our eyes to the facts in the ease before us. 

The Committee were not prepared to recommend any definite course 
of action, but affirmed that unless harmonious co-operation could be 
secured, the time may now have come for the Assembly to say with 
fraternal kindness to the Home Missionary Society, as Abraham said 
unto Lot: "Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen: for we be brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left." 

The other report was brought in on the fourth day 
of the sessions, from the Permanent Committee on 
Church Extension, by the Secretary, Benjamin J. Wal- 
lace. 

The receipts for the year were $10,358, of which about 
$9000 were paid to missionaries; the Secretary's salary 
and travelling expenses, rent, and all other expendi- 
tures being about $1300. The receipts were 70 per 
cent, in advance of last year, and 250 per cent, in ad- 
vance of the year previous. As the reports of the Com- 
mittee are usually printed in the Minutes of the Assem- 
bly, it is unnecessary to go into particulars here. The 
Committee recite the applications before them, which 
they were unable to meet, and in view of their con- 
tinual increase, earnestly urge upon the attention of 
the Assembly, the necessity of more funds for the vast 
wants of the West. 

These papers were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Extension, who, through their 
Chairman, Dr. Fowler, subsequently reported as fol- 
lows: 
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The Committee on Church Extension beg leave to report on the 
papers referred to them relating to Church Extension. 

The annual report of the Permanent Committee impresses us more 
deeply than ever with the indispensableness and vast importance of 
the work with which they are charged, and contains gratifying evi- 
dence of its enlargement and of the rapidly growing interest that is 
enlisted in it The contributions to their treasury are 70 per cent, in 
advance of the year previous to this, and 250 per cent, in advance of 
the year previous to that, and while the exploring agents and mission- 
aries employed, have been considerably multiplied, the openings and 
calls for the servioe they perform, urgently demanding immediate 
attention, far exceed the means in the hands of the Committee, and 
earnestly appeal to our churches to place this cause on a par with the 
most prominent objects of their pecuniary benevolence. Our own 
country is the field for which American Christians are especially re- 
sponsible, and for which they should feel especially concerned, in ful- 
filling the command to evangelize the world, and the teaching of the 
Gospel by the living preacher and pastor, is the chief instrumentality 
by which this duty is to be discharged. The denomination of Chris- 
tians represented by this General Assembly has hitherto principally 
employed the A. H. M. Society as its agency for the prosecution of 
domestic missions. That Society is the creation of our Church, origi- 
nally organized in the bounds and by the members of our Church, and 
its origin and the capital of various kinds it has accumulated make it 
impossible, as a matter of feeling and of interest and of justice, that 
we should abandon it to those whom we have received as partners in 
it. We can leave it only on the dissolution of the firm and the 
setting up of its members in new establishments. But while this is 
true, the number and magnitude of the cases for which the A. H. M. 
Society cannot or does not provide, make it imperative upon us largely 
to swell our contributions to the Church Extension scheme, so that its 
operations may correspond to the demands upon it, without the incur- 
ring of a farthing of debt. The purpose of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, to equalize their appropriations and receipts, deserves cordial 
approbation, and the Standing Committee respectfully propose that the 
General Assembly should be understood as recognizing this principle 
for the guidance of the Permanent Committee in connection with the 
recommendations that may be made in a subsequent part of this 
report. 

So important are all the departments of labor in charge of the Per- 
manent Committee, that it is almost impossible to give the precedence 
to either. The Standing Committee, however, have been particularly 
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impressed with the value and indispenssbieness of the work of explo- 
ring new and destitute fields and organizing churches on them. It 
eanoot be dispensed with, and it is unfaithfulness to our trust to 
neglect or inefficiently conduct it, and the results are immediate, as 
well as most happy and large. For example, an exploring agent 
entered Kansas about six months since, and, at this session of the 
Assembly, we have received the Presbytery of Kansas into our con- 
nection. The Committee recommend that this branch of the church 
extension work be pursued with quickened energy and zeal, and they 
would designate Nebraska, California, and Oregon, as fields for which 
exploring agents should be commissioned forthwith, if the requisite 
funds can be secured. The peculiar circumstances of Missouri com- 
mend it to us. The fast increasing portion of its people in sympa- 
thy with the spirit of our Church, and accordant with its position 
on matters of controlling moment and interest, make the summons 
irresistible to help her. The near approach of die settlement of titles 
to land in California, the dubiousness of which has thus far hindered 
church extension there, by hindering church erection, opens the way 
far our building fund, and so gives a freer course for the advancement 
of our church ; while the geographical position and natural resources 
of Nebraska and California, render certain the gathering of a vast 
population there, the foundations of whose society are now to be laid, 
in which love to God and man require us to take part. 

The Committee propose Rev. A. Barnes, Rev. H. Darling, Rev. J. 
F. Stearns, D. D., John A. Brown, Esq., and Hon. Wm. Pennington, 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the expiration, at this time, of terms of 
office in the membership of the Permanent Committee, and Rev. T. 
H. Skinner, D. D., in the room of Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., who has 
resigned his place. 

Several Overtures have been placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Presbytery of Daootah prays the General Assembly to send 
missionaries to the Southern States and to establish churches there, 
and to instruct such missionaries not to receive slaveholders to the 
church until the sin of slaveholding shall be renounced. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the Presbytery be respectfully referred to the 
Permanent Committee on Church Extension. 

The Presbyteries of Alton, Bloomington, and Chicago, complain of 
the action of the A. H. M. Society, in withholding appropriations from 
churches connected with Presbyteries that employ exploring agents, 
without the commission of the A. H. M. Society, and the churches of 

1 G 
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which do not contribute to the fall measure of their ability to the 
treasury of the A. H. M. Society. 

The Committee regard the action of the A. H. M. Society as thus 
represented, whether it be interpreted as making the withholding of 
the appointment of exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their 
own authority and the contribution of all the moneys for domestic 
missions by all the churches connected with Presbyteries to the A. H. 
M. Society, alone, as the condition of the grants of that Society to 
the feeble churches of Presbyteries, or whether it be interpreted as 
suspending such grants on the withholding of the appointment of 
exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their own authority, and 
the contribution to the A. H. M. Society, of the churches generally, 
connected with Presbyteries, according to the full measure of their 
ability just at the time when a contribution may be made for that 
Society, leaving them free to contribute at other times to other agen- 
cies for domestic missions, as an unprecedented innovation — as a 
departure from the principle that the Society is a voluntary association 
of individual Christians, designed for a work that is to be neither 
impelled, repressed or guided by ecclesiastical considerations; as 
invidiously partial, practised in the bounds of some Presbyteries and 
not in others, and with some Presbyterian and with no Congregational 
churches, and as an assumption of the prerogative to control the 
inalienable right and the indissoluble obligation of Presbyteries and 
churches to promote the Saviour's kingdom in methods dictated by 
their consciences and approved by their judgments. Against this 
action of the A. H. M. Society, the General Assembly hereby 
respectfully, but earnestly protests, and asks that it may be revoked 
at once. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer and perhaps to perish, and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties 
of the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has 
hitherto devolved upon them — 1. To employ agents for purposes of 
exploration. 2*- To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and 
large towns/ 3. To plant Presbyterian churches in advance of all 
others in towns and neighborhoods, or in other words, to plant Pres- 
byterian churches in places where sister denominations had not pre- 
viously occupied the ground; and, 4. To answer applications that 
require prompt and immediate replies, and that will not admit of the 
delay incident to requests preferred in other directions. 

In view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they have 
referred; the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
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nent Committee be still farther enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rised to proyide aid for churches that can receive aid from no other 
source. 

The Report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. 
Society, has been referred to this Committee, and the following pre- 
amble and resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General 
Assembly. 

Whereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prose- 
cuted the work of domestic missions principally through the agency of 
the A. H. M. Society, and whereas complaints have been made to the 
General Assembly, from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, 
of the mode in which that agenoy has been conducted, particularly in 
the Western and North-western States and Territories. Therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 

raised, consisting of to ascertain, by a thorough investigation, 

the facts in the case, and to procure such other information as may be 
in their power, relating to the history of our connection with the 
work of Home Missions and our present relations to it, and to submit 
the whole, fully authenticated, to the General Assembly. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

It was proposed to adopt the report at once, and 
without debate. This seemed to meet with general 
favor from the Assembly, and the question was about 
to be taken ; when 

Dr. Mtjrdock desired delay and further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Booth thought nothing should be said about the 
A. H. M. S. 

Mr. Eells (Cleveland) found the report milder than 
he expected, and was willing to go for it, especially as 
it would avoid rasping debate. 

Mr. Willson (N. T.) thought we were substantially 



Mr. Bush (Wisconsin) had expected a warm discus- 
sion, but considered the report clear and satisfactory, 
and would go for it. 

A motion to postpone was lost, and the report was 
read again. 
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Mr. Rollo (N. Y.) thought the accusations against 
the A. H. M. S. should be stricken out. He considered 
unanimity in our action of great importance. The time 
for separation might come, but let us be cautious not to 
alienate brethren. 

Mr. Herrick (Champlain Presbytery) desired the 
paragraph stricken out which censures the A. H. M. S. 
If this should be agreed to, the friends of the A. H. 
M. S. would vote for the report, including the Com- 
mittee of Investigation. If 4 this should be agreed to, 
they were willing that the question should be taken at 
once. 

Mr. Neill (Minnesota) offered an amendment, stri- 
king out the part censuring the A. U. M. S., making 
the Church Extension Committee co-ordinate with the 
A. H. M. S., and locating it at New York. 

He said that in offering this amendment, he had con- 
sulted but one Commissioner in the house, and that he 
had written it on the blank leaf of a hymn book. Mr. 
Neill followed his amendment with a speech, at some 
length, in its favor. 

Mr. Fenner (N. Y.) followed with some remarks on 
the general home missionary question. He spoke 
highly of the A. H. M. S., as next to the Church in his 
affections, but was willing to follow the leadings of 
Providence, if it became clear that we must separate. 

Da. Murdook was willing to vote for the report, if the censure of 
the A. H. M. S. were stricken out. He had not hitherto taken up a 
collection for Church Extension, but would do bo in future to as large 
extent as he could. 

He thought that the report should go farther or else not so far. He 
wished to know what system was to be adopted. The report remind- 
ed him of Talleyrand's saying : "Words are an invention for hiding 
thought." If we throw over voluntary societies what is there to dis- 
tinguish us from the Old School? It might seem strange that a Scotch- 
man should not favor eeclesiasticism. But he had been brought up 
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under both Wardlaw and Chalmers, and was a free man. It was his 
opinion that the Church that adopted a rigid ecclesiastioism would 
wither under it. 

Mb. Norton : I like the report because : 

1. It does not recommend co-operation with any Society outside 
the Church. What is co-operation ? I hare heard no definition. The 
word supposes the existence of two or more parties who work together 
in friendly relations. He described several sorts of co-operation. 
In applying his remarks, he asked what is the character of this co- 
operation? The Society is the creature of the Assembly ; persons in 
our connection founded it. It is our employe*. It has only to fulfil 
our behests in spreading the Gospel through the land. 

There was a time in which we were satisfied. But that Society has 
become the employe* of another denomination with us. We are ri- 
vals. These two are struggling on the soil of the West. 

It is impossible for it to be the employe* of both. No man can 
serve two masters. As things are now situated, the H. M. So- 
ciety must either — first, voluntarily dissolve^ or, second, give up the 
attempt to serve both, and pass over to one master; or, third, it 
must govern both. 

I say in the fear of my Master, that this last is the thing they are 
this day attempting. I favor the report : 

(2) Because though it does hot recommend the best thing possible, 
it has probably hit upon the only course we can unitedly adopt. The 
best thing is that we should perform our own home missionary work. 
The Church of Christ consists of flesh and blood as well as skeleton. 
The benevolent operations clothe it with flesh and blood. We have 
stood up before the world these twenty years as a skeleton; we wish now 
to clothe it with beauty. To this point we are tending. But there 
an brethren with us whom wo love, but who don't know what must 
be learned by experience. Our Church must rise in its strength. The 
State of Ohio is not a standard. The churches there are weakness, 
because founded on the Plan of Union. In the West we are planting 
purely Presbyterian Churches, and don't find the difficulties some 
have anticipated. I have never planted one of our churches where 
there existed a Congregational or Old School Church. 

The report is lacking in two points. It does not give sufficient 
power to the Church Extension Committee. I wish them authorized 
to give aid to churches as far as the Synod's Committees approve; also 
that collecting agencies be appointed, inoluding a co-ordinate Secretary 
m Chicago. 

They need more efficiency. They have done well. Bat they need 
now to be baptised with fire. As fast as the A. H. M. S. refuse to 
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aid churches, that Committee should be prepared to take them. Tea 
feeble churches in Alton Presbytery have been refused aid from the 
A.'H. M. S., because the Presbytery has employed an exploring mis- 
sionary. I am sent here to plead the cause of these rejected brethren* 
A brother was denied $75 from the A. H. M. S. The last thing he 
said to me was — " Can you raise me that $75 ? With that I can get 
along." He is a man of genuine apostolic spirit He came to Pres- 
bytery on horseback, 75 miles, because he could not afford to pay 
railroad fare. That man was refused. 

The Eastern churches give money to aid that brother, and the So- 
ciety intercepts it. Shall I go back and say, Our Church will give no 
aid? Will you instruct the Committee to give us help? Shall we 
have bread, or will you give us a stone? 

Mr. Lacet (California) spoke at considerable length. 
The A. H. M. S. were impartial in California, as be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists. He could 
not think it possible that such charges as were brought 
could be true. "Are not these Christian men ? Could 
it be possible that they would thus sacrifice the cause 
committed to them and make their names a synonyme 
of contempt?" 

These charges should be investigated. But he be- 
lieved that they could be explained. He felt it within 
him almost to say, " Palsied be the arm that attempts 
to destroy co-operation." 

Mr. Starr, of Rochester, New York, made one of the most inte- 
resting, amusing, and telling speeches to which we have ever listened. 
We find no report that gives a correct idea of it Indeed it is impos- 
sible to report its inimitable manner. The reader must conceive of 
the utmost good humor mingled with the most trenchant keenness. 
He began by stating that he had known all the Secretaries of the A. 
H. M. S. in situations either to respect or love them, and that when 
a boy, the A. H. M. S. was the very incarnation to him of all that was 
excellent; and continued in some such strain as this : 

I became a missionary of the Society. The palm for badness and 
hardness in the field was Missouri. So I went there. The essence 
of the border ruffianism of Missouri was a certain town on the Missis- 
sippi. So I went there. I spent there $2000 of my own money, and 
the &ve best years of my life. I have a heart to sympathize with the 
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missionaries of the A. H. M. S. there and farther South. I saw the 
bolt poised and quivering over those men of God. Thirty-three as 
good and true men, as self-denying and godly men as ever stood on the 
missionary field — twenty-two of them in Missouri — were struck bleed- 
ing to the earth by this one bolt from the A. H. M. S. Why was it 
done, sir? Who aimed it? Who sent it quivering and crashing 
among them? Ah! sir, every man was a Presbyterian, every man be- 
longed to your Church and mine, " bone of your bone and flesh of your 
flesh." 

Mr. Moderator, I have been trying to find this Society. Where is 
it? Who is it? In my youth, I thought it was every Christian mau 
throughout this vast country who felt interested 1 in Home Missions, 
and gave for them, and prayed for them. I have grown to know more 
now. Whether I am happier is another question. 

I think I know how it works. I am a Secretary myself — a one- 
horse Seoretary. (Great laughter. Mr. Starr is Secretary of the 
Education Society of Western N. Y.) Do you know sir, that I have 
to beg my Executive Committee to come together? "They are busy 
men, and when they do come they hurry over the matter. They 
think that I am paid to do the thinking for them. And when I want 
to elect a Committee, I can get nobody but the Committee themselves 
to come to the election. (Laughter.) 

Well, sir, a Secretaryship is a power; the greater the work, the 
clearer and abler the mind necessary. Tou must get the ablest man 
for a great work, and clothe him with the highest power, and you 
give him hundreds of thousands to disburse, and the possession of 
power grows into the love of power. 

The A. H. M. S. then consists of three men, as near as I can get 
at it, and co-operation is putting all our home missionary money into 
the hands of these three men, and letting them do what they please 
with it. And the truth is that the three might be thinned down pretty 
near to — one man. 

Now, my hearers, I like 

The Moderator — Please address the chair. 

Mr. Starr. Mr. Moderator! (Laughter.) I like co-operation — 
but not operation, and this mission business was one of the severest 
operations that ever was accomplished by a surgeon's knife. Were not 
these amputated members co-operating when they were cut off? And 
what were they cut off for? Oh, they lived among slaveholders ! But 
not a Congregationali8t was out off. Oh, no I 

Who made the law of this new excision ? The churches in Missouri 
bad not grown any more wicked from 1820 up to 1856. Brother 
Laeey is very sweet on co-operation. He has not been hit. The times 
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are not ripe for California. But Missouri has been hit, and Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and, of late, Illinois. How that feels you have heard and 
seen in Brother Norton. When the fulness of time is come, a com- 
missioner will appear on this floor from the Golden Gate, and his elo- 
quence will not be quite so pacific as now. 

Can Brother Lacey make any thing Christian out of that Missouri ac- 
tion ? There never has been but one thing like it in America, and 
that is the Old School excision of 1837. But the Old School did one 
genteel thing. They agreed to take back any minister or church ex- 
scinded. No matter about their orthodoxy. Any thing is orthodox 
enough if it only comes in by itself. I believe we have never sloughed 
off any thing that th%y were not willing to take. But when these bre- 
thren of mine, whom I loved dearly, and with whom I stood shoulder to 
shoulder and heart to heart, wrote to know what they had done, and 
whether they could not have aid, they waited three years for an an- 
swer, and there they are waiting yet. 

Co-operation has been called a lamb here. A lamb! It is the 
butcher. I would have had my right hand cut off, before I would 
have written the order that sent those thirty-three men, who were 
serving Christ and the Church faithfully, into beggary, and filled their 
homes with sorrow. 

I don't expect to be crowded out or bought out of this Society. I 
am a cooperative man. The brother from Massachusetts, which gives 
more than any State in the Union to the A. H. M. 6., says they are 
doing there just such work as our Church Extension Committee does, 
and that they mean to do it. I hope we shall go on in spite of any 
amount of Secretary-power that shall be brought to bear on us ! 

Mr. Trowbridge (Dubuque, Iowa,) stated that all 
the North-west did not feel as some of the brethren on 
this floor. He had experienced kindness from Congre- 
gationalists, and did not believe that the alienation was 
so great as represented. 

Dr. Stearns. I do not know that I shall be able to throw any 
light on this subject, but I have a few things to say in justice to my- 
self, and in the hope that it may advance the end which we all have 
in view. 

I regard this question as the question of the Assembly, and we had 
better take full time to consider it. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding here as to the nature of the relations which we sustain 
to the A. H. M. S. Let me tax the patience of this Assembly while 
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I endeavour to set before my brethren what I believe to be the tree 
position of the Presbyterian Church towards that Society. It has been 
said in the report thai it was the creation of the Presbyterian Ghmroh. 
In a sense, that is tree. In some ether technical points, it is not true. 
It is true that the Society was formed and nursed to maturity among 
Presbyterians before oar Congregational brethren had anything of im- 
portance to do with it. In 1822, was formed, in the city of Neir 
York, the United Domestic Missionary Society. It rapidly increased 
and spread its influence over the United States. At the end of four 
yean, in 1826, it was proposed to that Sooiety to assume a national 
character, and to take the name of the American Home Missionary 
Sooiety. The first notice I find of this proposition, is under date of 
September 29th, 1825, when a Council oonveued in the Old South 
Church, Boston, to ordain our students from Andover as missionaries 
of the American Home Missionary Society at the West. The sermon 
was by Matthias W. Bruen, and the charge by Samuel H. Cox. Then 
the proposition was made to create it a national Sooiety. In 1826, the 
Am. Home Miss. Society was formed by the enlargement of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of N. York, which had then been 
in operation four years, and had collected that year $11,804,09, with 
which they had aided 148 congregations, and 122 missionaries. That 
was a purely Presbyterian Society, because there were then no Con- 
gregational churches in New York. It was by a simple enlargement 
that it became the American Home Missionary Society, and took its 
present name. 

Now, a few facts in regard to the position of New England to this 
Society at that time. The Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Sooiety, 
in 1825, raised over two thousand dollars, and the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society, (another organization,) one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three dollars, all of which was used in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In 1827, those two Societies 
were united, preparatory to union with the American Home Mission^ 
ary Bociety. In 1828, six years after the formation of the original 
Society, and two years after the expansion, an agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society was employed several months organizing 
churches in Massachusetts. The report of the Massachusetts Society 
for that year says, "We regret to say that hitherto we have been able 
to do nothing in furthering the peculiar objects of the A. H. M. So 
to which we are auxiliary, and of which we ought to be one of the most 
efficient auxiliaries in the land." In the report of 1829, the relation 
of the Society to the American Home Missionary Society is 
recognised, and the following words used: "Whatever occa- 
sional offerings may have been made by individuals and associative 
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bodies, not a dollar has gone from this Society this year to the 
A. H. M. S. Are we not in debt to the national institution f It 
has assisted as in supplying oar destitute places," Ac. The report 
of 1830 mentions no contributions to the A. H. M. S. In 1881, 
the Massachusetts Society disbursed $7000, of which $388 25 was 
paid to the A. H. M. S. In 1831, there was contributed to the 
A. H. M. S. by New York, $25,826 45; Ohio, $2,278 56 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,600 62; Mass., $7,147 43; Connecticut, $1,984 51; 
Vermont, $1,685 83; Maine, $2,848 43; New Hampshire, $2,426 25. 
In 1831, the Domestic Society of Connecticut came into co-opera- 
tion with the A. H. M. S. 

That, sir, is the relative position in which the two denominations 
stood to the parent society at the end pf the first six years of its 
national existence, or the first ten years of its real existence. In 
1833, however, there was a great advance in their contributions, and 
I presume from that time to this, New England has done its full share, 
to say nothing more. 

A good deal has been said about our Church Extension Commit- 
tee, as a violation of the solemn compact into which we entered 
with Congregationalists in the American Home Missionary Society. 
I have looked over the reasonings of the two parties at the time the 
Society was established, and I find complaints from New England 
that the National Society would absorb the Domestic Societies, while 
the friends of the A. H. M. S., on the other hand, expressed them- 
selves as being careful to avoid such interference. In 1822, in the 
minutes of our General Assembly, the Board of Missions, which had 
existed ever since 1786, was acted upon, and new steps taken to re- 
commend it. Dr. Skinner was then its Secretary. At the same time 
they refer with pleasure to the United Domestic Missionary Society 
of New York. In 1825, the Board had fifty-two missionaries in the 
South and West. It still spoke with approbation of the New York 
Society. In 1828, both organizations are represented as doing great 
things. The same in 1829. In 1832, the Assembly's Board had 400 
congregations; the A. H. M. S., 735. There was a perfeot under- 
standing from the beginning that no other agencies were excluded. 
The Board of Missions of the General Assembly was in full operation 
when the A. H. M. S. was formed, and it received an impulse rather 
than a check from the competition of the new organization. That was 
formed as a voluntary Society, but among Presbyterians, and by them 
nurtured, before our Congregational brethren were invited, or pro- 
posed to take part in its operations. It is well known that for a long 
time we went on in full harmony with the A. H. M. S. It is well 
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known thai that Society had the utmost confidence of the New School 
members of the old Assembly. It was considered as more aggressive, 
and our brethren of the more ecclesiastical sort were a little irritated 
from year to year by its increasing influence. It is known that one 
of the grand reasons which led to the separation, was the irritation 
which arose between the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
and their Congregational brethren. A few years after, the General 
Assembly separated and became two bands — the one party choosing 
to act ecclesiastically and the other party clinging fondly to the 
American Home Missionary Society, saying, we live and we die with 
yon. Well, sir, we expected that the harmony wonld be increased 
by this change. Disturbing elements were removed. It was hoped 
that we should now know no difference between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians ; and that we should show, to the millenial day, 
how men of two names could act harmoniously as one. In that we 
were disappointed in two ways. 

It often happens that when men come together, they expect more 
than they find, and sometimes they expect more than they ought to. 
I think we expected from our Congregational brethren rather more than 
we should have done. We thought they would say to us: "The whole 
West, out of New England, is your field, and we will help you to build 
it up and bring it into your General Assembly, and we will be content 
with our old and respectable New England." But our brethren did 
not think so. They found that many of their States were "good States 
to emigrate from; " and that when they went out West, they could be 
better bound to their homes by being Congregationalists than by being 
Presbyterians. And we all wished them God-speed in establishing 
their excellent polity, as we called it, over and over again. And so I 
think they ought ever to do, building up their institutions wherever 
God makes them an opening. 

There was also a disappointment on the other side. So long as we 
held all the prestige of the old Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, so long they said to us : " Tou are doing a good work. You are 
New Englandizing the Presbyterian Church. Go to your General As- 
sembly and fight your battle, and we are with you." But when we 
separated and went off a little band of missionaries, as the New School 
Church was, with the exception of a few of their Eastern churches, 
most of them poor, most of their ministers young, most of their churches 
imperfectly organized, and left behind them a great deal of the strength 
and respectability, all the institutions, the name and the right in law 
of the General Assembly, then it was another thing. The General As- 
sembly had ceased to be that desirable ally which it had been in the 
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^beginning to oar Congregational brethren. And then, sir, they ex- 
pected of us, that being ae weak and so badly organised, almost gone, 
that we would hasten and make our wiUs and give up the ghost, allow- 
i*g them to take what was left behind. I think, in all kindness to my 
Congregational brethren, that there was a very general feeling in New 
England among these who had any party feeling about it, that the New 
School Ohureh would break up and jein their Congregational brethren. 
But we immediately began to take the medicines we thought requisite, 
and prepare to live as long as we could. So there was another party 
disappointed. And from that time, there have been rivalries, crimina- 
tions and re-criminations. A new denominational feeling has sprang 
up, which did not exist in the former days when they worked so har- 
moniously together. I do not censure it on either side, although I 
might have deprecated it, if it would have done any good. It exists, 
and that is enough to say here. Some say that these difficulties are 
exaggerated, and I have tried to make myself think so. I have thought 
that, if certain editors and conventions were out of the way, we should 
scarcely know whether a man was a Presbyterian or a Congregationalism 
But I am constrained to think that there are jealousies that neither you, 
sir, nor I, could remove. I have visited my Western brethren, and I 
found many moderate men like our brother* who has just spoken, 
but I found many who thought differently. Now, in our Western and 
Northern States there are two denominations, each having these pre- 
ferences and rivalling each other for the possession of the ground. 
Now, this change in the posture of affairs has put the A. H. M. S. 
in a very different position from formerly. It has difficulties to contend 
with which did not before exist I have a hearty sympathy with the 
officers of that Society. There was my brother Hall, who went from 
• world of trouble to a world of rest the sooner for tho watchfulness 
and care which those difficulties cost him. It is a great care to make 
the proper apportionment of funds. And then there comes the great 
difficulty of ecclesiastical organisations. They formed a Convention in 
Wisconsin, and put both of the denominations into it, and told them 
they must not go out. But our men would form Presbyteries, which 
pained our brethren again. Then there have been other difficulties. 
The General Assembly took it into its head to establish a Committee 
to look after Presbyterian interests in the West, and the agents saw 
that if we were going to establish Presbyterian churches and our Congre- 
gational brethren did not get along so fast, there would be great dis- 
satisfaction. And then came up the question of slavery, and when the 
General Assembly had settled it and left it, the Society thought it must 

* Mr. Trowbridge of Iowa. 
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go on and establish these principles everywhere. The y made some rules 
about that, which tbey, no doubt, thought wise, bat they did not 
satisfy our brethren of the Presbyterian Church. They did satisfy en* 
Congregational brethren, because they did not touch them. They 
would not have satisfied them if they had touched them, if they have 
the temper which they had when I was young and knew them. It has 
been so with the German Reformed Church, which the Society thought 
bad not a sufficiently stringent rule about admission to the church; and 
as they would not change it, they gave up the Society. I do not 
eliminate my brethren in this, but I say that that Society, with its 
officers, is not properly constituted to mediate between these two deno- 
mimatioBs. As my brother said, they must either give up, or join with 
one of the parties, or they must undertake to govern both, and keep 
them straight. Now, that Society is not properly constituted to do this 
service for the churches. It is a voluntary Society. It has excellent 
men on its Committee, and among its officers, and they are perhaps 
properly apportioned between the two denominations, although I won* 
der a little that our Congregational brethren are willing to have two 
Presbyterian Secretaries to one Congregational. [ Voice. Only so in 
name.] [Mr. Knox : One is only half Presbyterian, so that it is one- 
and-a-half each.] I have said that that Society is not rightly constitu- 
ted for the settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties. There are two kinds 
of Presbyterians, by nature and by position. They are adapted for 
different kinds of service. Now, it so happens that my brother, the 
Stated Clerk, and his colleague on the Executive Committee, are of the 
cdd-mshioned co-operative sort, like myself; brought up in the notion 
that denominational differences are of little account; that the pursuit 
of the salvation of souls was so vast an object that it might allow us to 
forget minor considerations. And, sir, if that co-operative Society 
should put into its Executive Committee and Board of Secretaries only 
tiiis kind of men on both sides, I think they would be just the men to 
manage its affairs. But I do not think that Board is so constituted. 
While it has the mild Presbyterians it has the strong Congregation- 
afists, the very leaders, the war-horses. And the consequence is, that 
sometimes, resolutions slip through before our confiding brethren have 
their suspicions awakened, when it is too lute to remedy the evil. Be- 
sides, if they were rightly balanced in all respects, they are not a body 
to be entrusted with the settlement of ecclesiastical affairs; and here 
I come, sir, to the most serious grievance which rests in my mind 
against the action of the American Home Missionary Society. 

In the execution of their very difficult trust, and following, I have 
not the slightest doubt, their best judgment, they have sometimes 
trenched upon a province which is sacred to the Church of Christ in 
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her legitimate operations. When my brother, from Missouri, spoke of 
the action of the A. H. M. S. in that State, my heart went with him 
to the full. It so happened, that just before the rule, to which he has 
referred, was enaoted and published, I had commenced a series of ar- 
ticles to be published in one of our papers, urging a more efficient co- 
operation with the A. H. M. S.; and had sent the first article to the 
press. When that rule came in like a thunderbolt, and the editors sent 
to know whether I would wish now to publish the article, I said, Let it 
go ; but I stopped there and turned my attention to something else. 
I was pained by that rule, and had I been a Congregationalist, without 
regard to how it was going to operate on my denomination, I should 
have entered my solemn and abiding protest against it. I am very 
willing that the General Assembly should pass any rules it pleases in 
regard to the discipline of slaveholders. I am very willing it should 
direct its Presbyteries to take such action as it pleases, stringent or 
less stringent, according to its wisdom. But when the officers of a 
voluntary Society pass a rule which virtually summons to its bar the 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ to clear themselves in regard to the 
character of their members, and requires that testimony should be given 
there in respect, not merely to their external position, but in regard 
to their internal motives and character, then I say it is time for us to 
pause, and ask whereunto this influence may grow. That,. sir, I under- 
stand to be the necessary force of the rule to which the brother, from 
Missouri, has referred. Proof must be furnished, that, if men are 
slaveholders, they hold their slaves from good motives; and how is 
that to be ascertained ? except from a Presbytery, which may itself be 
equally involved in the guilt? 

The question is, what is to be done in existing circumstances. I 
do not criminate anybody — I differ from them. I think it is our duty 
to believe that the motives of those brethren are good until we know 
the contrary. I think it is our duty to remember what good things 
the American Home Missionary Society has done, and is doing, 
in spite of any faults we may see in it. I think we should go 
forward with love and respect, and to some extent, fraternal confidence, 
with that Society. Certainly, so long as we continue the least thread 
of connexion with them, we should treat them as brethren, and measure 
our action by respect to their feelings. But I think, sir, that the time 
has come when the American Home Missionary Society cannot do our 
full work. I do not believe there is a brother here who doubts that. 
I think the ground which cannot be occupied by the A. H. M. S. haa 
increased in the last three years, — in the last year, — is increasing now, 
and is likely to increase. I deprecate it, but cannot help it; and the 
question is, what is this body to do? It seems to me there is but one 
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thing, to go back substantially to the position which we occupied when 
the Society was formed; and for years afterwards, — substantially the 
position indicated by the amendment of my brother from Minnesota. 
I hope, if that amendment should prevail, that the whole report should 
be recommitted, and be rewritten by the Committee. Let the Church 
Extension Committee extend its sphere as the necessity of the case re- 
quires, at the same time bidding its missionaries to act in fraternal 
confidence with their Congregational brethren; and whenever a case 
for relief is presented to them, on good and sufficient ground, let them 
grant it, to the extent of their means. Then we will say to all our 
brethren, "There are two modes of doing this missionary work. The 
A. H. M. S. has not been condemned by this Assembly, and it is doing 
a good work. But if that does not suit you, there is the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of your Church." I do not quite like the report, 
I do not like its complaints, because they are not proven on grounds 
on which we can go before the world. We are convinced, but it is on 
one-sided testimony. Moreover, if we are going to make complaints, 
that item is but one among a multitude. I would let the Committee 
which is proposed by the report, and which I like, go to the office of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and investigate these dif- 
ficulties. 

I shall hardly be accused of special seal as a New School Presby- 
terian. I was, both by birth and education, an old-fashioned thorough- 
going Congregational ist; the son of a Congregational minister, and of 
Congregational ministers from generation to generation. And I came 
into the Presbyterian Church, not because I wished it, but because the 
Lord in his providence said I must, in spite of my protestations to the 
contrary. But I have been in the Presbyterian Church now for a good 
many years, more than twenty; and I confess to you, in the presence 
of this Assembly, that I have not lost, in the slightest degree, my love 
for the old hearthstone, my brethren according to the flesh, my old 
playmates and classmates, my dear friends. I should be ashamed to 
go to New England if I thought there was a particle of unkind feel- 
ing in me towards the Congregational Church. Then, as respects the 
Presbyterian family, I have to confess there is some ambiguity, — per- 
haps it is in my position. I was in the Assembly when it was divided, 
protesting against the action which divided it, although I did not join 
with the divided part. In the providence of God I was thrown among 
my Old School brethren. I found my theology sufficiently accordant 
with theirs, and I found friends among them. But again, in the 
providence of God, I found a new field, and I entered the New School 
Presbyterian Church. You know, sir, that I have not any special 
claims as a New School Presbyterian. But I love this Church because 
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I believe it has a mission, and a great one, to fulfil. I have done it 
some service, and as long as I live I shall hope to aid it in doing the 
Lord's work, because I believe it is a true branch of the Church of 
Christ. But I shall ever enter my humble protest against any unfra- 
ternal action towards- any other branch of the Church of Christ Let 
by-gones be by-gones. There is a vast field for all these Churches to 
oeeupy. Let us go straight forward and do our work, and let us say 
to our brethren, You go forward and do your work. I will go to the 
right hand and you shall go to the left, and see if we cannot gather a 
goodly harvest into the garner of Christ; for we be brethren. 

The report was then unanimously re-committed to the 
Standing Committee. 

Dr. Fowler, the Chairman, subsequently brought in 
the report with some amendments. He explained the 
amendments, and showed in a lucid manner the neces- 
sity for each part of the report. 

The debate was then continued — under the five 
minute rule — by Me&srs. Trowbridge, Atterbury, Nob- 
ton and Curtis. 

Mr. King, (Illinois,) brought out some important 
facts, showing the encroachments of the A. H. M. S. 

Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of the Permanent Committee, said : 

I do not propose, sir, to construct any argument, or to enter at all 
into the question relating to the A. H. M. S. But I think it due to 
the Assembly, that I should make some brief statements in relation 
to the action and plans of the Committee. 

The Church Extension Committee is the child of Providence. It 
has never sought to go beyond plain providential indications. It was 
created at St. Louis, in 1855, because there was a pressing necessity 
to supply obvious deficiencies in the home missionary work. The 
vote establishing it was not unanimous. At first the Committee were 
more anxious to go safely than rapidly. Their action was unanimously 
approved by the Assembly of 1856. The Assembly of 1857 enlarged 
their powers, and the Committee began to enlarge their efforts. They 
empowered their Secretary to visit the churches to raise funds. Their 
progress has been steadily onward. In the year ending in 1857, they 
raised 13000. Last year they increased it to $6000, and the Assem- 
bly of 1858 again unanimously approved their action. This year their 
receipts have reached 910,000. 

The same Providence that has led them hitherto, seems now to call 
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to larger action. The Committee, I trust, will be prepared to meet 
this indication also. They did not deem it their duty to mark out 
their plans fully in their report, because public sentiment was not so 
fully developed as it has been since the Assembly met. 

Connected as I have been with the Committee, as a member of it, 
and as its Secretary, from the beginning, I will venture to state the 
plans which I now propose. Something like them — something like 
their extent and efficiency — I presume the Committee will now be 
ready to adopt. 

I think there should be put into the field, for the present year, two 
additional general agents. The crisis is such that we cannot at present 
rely on any uncertain action of the Church, much as we might desire to 
keep down the expenses of the Committee. A part of my plan would 
be this : The Philadelphia Home Missionary Society is in fact Presby- 
terian. It has a strong local hold upon our Church, and does an ex- 
cellent work in its own field. Here is one great difficulty met by the 
Church Extension Committee. Wherever your Secretary goes, he 
meets a church which takes up a separate collection for home mis- 
sions, and your own church cause has to be brought in upon that pre- 
vious collection. I propose to form such a connection with the Phil. 
H. M. S., as to remove that difficulty out of the way, and at the same 
time obtain additional force to do our work. It will be understood 
that there is nothing as yet official on either side, but so far as I have 
consulted, the plan meets with favor. That Society raises about 
$10,000. As your Committee raised $10,000 last year, here is 
a basis of 820,000. Part of this, of course, would have to be expended 
on the Eastern field, but increased efficiency would be given by the 
union, and, we trust, increased liberality. Then I would propose to 
put a general agent at Chicago, and he, perhaps, can raise $10,000. 
I could not venture to recommend to the Committee to do less this 
year, in view of the calls upon us, than to make an effort to raise 
$30,000. 

Mr. Spencer made some remarks, referring to the- 
historical aspects of the whole case. 

Mr. Jenkins offered an amendment, that the Com- 
mittee of Investigation have power to make suggestions 
in their report, as to our future plans. 

Mr. Spees stated that the Committee had discussed 
that point fully, and were unanimously opposed to it. 
He then, speaking to the general subject, declared that 
tol. vm. — 8 
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he abstained from stating hard facts, in his possession 
as to the A. H. M. S., which could be fully substantiar 
ted, and would go for the report as a compromise. 

Mr. Jenkins withdrew his amendment, thus leaving 
the Committee power only to investigate, and not to 
suggest any thing as to the future. 

An explanation of the Committee as to the meaning 
of the Assembly of 1855, in using the expression " in 
advance of all others/' was stricken out, and then, af- 
ter some remarks by various brethren, the report as 
amended, was unanimously adopted. 

We have already given the report as originally brought 
in. The amendments — all of which we think are im- 
provements — are as follows : 

The report proceeds as before, with no alterations, unless slight verbal 
ones, as far as the words — about the middle of the paper — " full mea- 
sure of their ability, to the treasury of the A. H. M. S." The amend, 
ed report then proceeds : 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. H. M. S. : 

"A communication having been received from the Presbytery of 
Alton, enclosing a minute adopted by that body at its late meeting, in 
reference to the l terms of co-operation : ' 

"Rewlved, I. That the Presbytery be informed that the following 
principles govern the Society in co-operating with auxiliaries and ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and this Committee will be happy to co-operate with 
the Presbytery on the same terms, viz. : 

" 1. That the missionaries laboring within the bounds of an auxilia- 
ry, or ecclesiastical body, be commissioned by this Society, and be gov- 
erned in their labors by its principles. 

" 2. That the funds raised on the field be applied to cancel the 
pledges contained in the commissions, and be acknowledged by the 
Society as contributed to its treasury. 

" 3. That the Churches on the field co-operate cordially with the 
Society in the raising of funds, and contribute yearly to its treasury, 
according to the full measure of their ability. 

" Resolved, II. That this Committee continue to regard the work of 
exploring and occupying new fields of labour as one of great importance, 
and by sustaining general exploring agents, and other itinerant labor- 
ers, having missionary circuits, more or less extensive as circumstances 
may require, they are enabled to reach every portion of the field, and 
carry forward, with harmony and efficiency, every department of the 
missionary work." 
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The General Assembly can never approve of these resolutions, if 
they are to be interpreted as, 

1. Denying the right of our Presbyteries, in our present relations to 
the A. H. M. S., to appoint, solely on their own authority, one or more 
exploring missionaries within their bounds. Or as 

2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason why the Society should withhold 
aid from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, that other churches of 
such Presbytery contribute the whole, or a portion of their home mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere than to the treasury of that Society. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer, and perhaps to perish; and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties of 
the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has hith- 
erto devolved upon them : 

1. To employ agents for purposes of exploration. 

2. To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and large towns. 

3. To plant Presbyterian churches in places where sister denomina- 
tions had not previously occupied the ground ; and 

4. To answer applications that require prompt and immediate re- 
plies, and that will not admit of the delay incident to requests preferred 
in other directions. 

In view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they have 
referred, the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
nent Committee be still further enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rized to provide aid for churches that can receive adequate aid from 
no other source. And to meet the increased draft that must thus be 
made upon their treasury, it is desirable that additional force should be 
given to their agency for collecting funds. 

The report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. S., 
has been referred to this Committee, and the following preamble and 
resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General Assembly : 

Whereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prosecuted the work 
of domestic missions principally through the agency of the A. H. M. 
8. ; and whereas, complaints have been made to the General Assembly, 
from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, of the mode in 
which that agency has been conducted, particularly in the Western 
and NorthWestern States and Territories; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 
raised, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Stearns, Patterson, Wood, Fowler, 
Brainerd, Allen, and Curtis, and Messrs. J. W. Benedict, N. White, 
J. B. Pinneo, and William Jessup, (four of whom, at a meeting regu- 
larly convened, shall constitute a quorum,) to ascertain, by a thorough 
investigation, the facts in the case, and to procure such other infor- 
mation as may be in their power,. relating to the history of our con- 
nection with the work of home missions, and our present relations 
to it, and also to learn the principles and modes of the administra- 
tion of the A. H. M. S., over the entire field of its operations, and to 
submit the whole, well authenticated, to the next General Assembly. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY, 

The report of the Permanent Committee was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Mills, the General Secretary. 
It contained, first, statements in relation to the Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and then the details in relation to 
the work of educating candidates for the ministry 
during the past year. The report was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Education, who reported subse- 
quently through their Chairman, Dr. Kendall. So 
much of our space is taken up with the subject of 
Church Extension and Foreign Missions, that we have 
not room for the whole report. Its publication, how- 
ever, is the less important, as it recommends no organic 
change. 

It states that a prolonged conference had been had 
by the Standing Committee with the representatives of 
the various local societies within our bounds, and that 
the subject is still attended with difficulties, though 
kindly feelings prevailed. It recommends inter alia : 

1. The re-affirmation of the plan of 1857. 

2. As the "perfection of the work, the endowment 
of scholarships, held in trust by the Assembly's Com- 
mittee." 

3. The raising of $35,000 for the coming year. 

Dr. Mills preached on the subject of Education, and 
also addressed the Assembly at the beginning of the 
debate. The following gentlemen followed in the dis- 
cussion ; Messrs. Hastings, Jenkins, Murdock, Stearns, 
Houghton, Chapin, Griffith, Lyon, Fowler, Hutchins, 
Lockwood, Williams, King, Kendall, Bailey, Willson, 
Cannon, Franklin, Lacey and Spees, after which the 
report was adopted. The difficulties in the way of 
carrying out a thorough and practical plan were stated, 
and a strong desire to accomplish something efficient 
was shown. But there seemed to be a failure to settle 
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upon a distinct plan by which the Assembly's Commit- 
tee might be the grand reservoir into which the contri- 
butions should flow, and from which they should be 
distributed. 

The Church, we think, will not be satisfied that the 
Permanent Committee on Education should place the 
matter any further before them, merely in an abstract 
form — in tliesi. When Dr. Cornelius aroused the Church- 
es to earnest feeling and action on this subject, he did 
not merely set forth the facts of the destitution of min- 
isters, the need of them, and the obligations of Christians. 
He brought before them a practical and practicable 
working plan. He told every man who became inter- 
ested in the matter just what he had to do. He pro- 
duced results, in immediate connection with his own 
Society, of men and means. 

What the Church now asks on this subject is, that 
from some official quarter, we may have a definite, spe- 
cific plan that will work. The Permanent Committee 
should, in some way, gather around itself students and 
money to support them. There is every disposition to 
sustain and help the Committee, but the time has come 
when ideals should be brought, in some shape, into reali- 
zations, abstractions into practical working. This is a 
reasonable demand ; we think it should be met. 

PUBLICATION. 

The Secretary, Rev. John W. Dulles, presented the 
Report of the Permanent Committee. The receipts 
were : 

From donations, . • . $8,938 27 
Sales, 10,873 99 

$19,812 26 
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The encouraging features in the receipts are that, 
hitherto, the donations have come almost entirely from 
the Third and Fourth Presbyteries of Philadelphia, but 
during the last year they have come from the whole 
Church, ten times as much having been contributed 
from beyond the bounds of those two Presbyteries, 
The sales at the bookstore have doubled during the 
past year. No collecting agency has been employed* 

Four new doctrinal tracts have been issued during 
the year, and four practical tracts. An edition, also, of 
the Confession and Catechism in paper covers, five 
small practical works, and thirty Sabbath School 
volumes. $2,687 97 have been paid on further account 
of the Church Psalmist, of which 7,215 copies have 
been issued. The Supplement has been published. 

The report was referred to the Standing Committee, 
who reported through their Chairman, Eev. A. T. Nor- 
ton. They commended the labors of the Committee, 
and recommended, 

1. That those Churches who did nothing last year 
towards the $16,000 recommended by the last Assem- 
bly, raise the remainder of that fund as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. That all the Churches take up a collection for this 
object in the month of October. 

3. That any Church may receive one-half of their 
contribution, if they so elect, in publications of the Com- 
mittee. 

The two principal topics introduced into the debate 
were the phraseology of the report, and the proposed 
tune-book. On the first topic, the only question seemed 
to be how strong language should be used, scarcely a 
voice being raised against the cause of Publication. A 
motion was made to instruct the Committee to buy Mr. 
Hastings' Tune Book, but the whole subject was re- 
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ferred to the Permanent Committee. On motion of 
Judge Williams, an expression was struck out which 
implied that the press could ever become more impor- 
tant than the pulpit. An attempt was made to strike 
out a sentence which stated the great importance of 
uniformity in Psalmody, but it was retained. The 
following gentlemen took part in the discussion : 
Messrs. Dulles, the Secretary, Norton, Kendall, Cur- 
tis, Lyon, Van Nest, Atterbury, Murdock, Myers, 
W. Jenkins, Booth, Hutchins, Williams, Freeman, 
Beach, Rollo, Fowler, Knox, Thompson, Hastings, J. 
Jenkins, Taylor, Niles, Barteau, Spencer, King, 
Franklin, Bush and M'Carer. The remarks of Mr. 
Norton, Dr. Lyon and Mr. Curtis were especially warm 
and cordial in their support of our denominational en- 
terprises. The remarks of the latter were enlivened 
by a peculiarly rich and genial humor. We doubt our 
ability to give a very exact transcript of them, espe- 
cially of the manner in which they were said : 

I hope, said Mr. C. t we shall not be considered as opposed to 
other ways "of doing good, if we care a little for our own Church. 
Why the whole body, out of Philadelphia and its neighborhood, 
year before last, raised less than a thousand dollars for our Publi- 
cation Committee, when we were giving $70,000 to other publica- 
tion establishments. And I believe it was you, Mr. Moderator, 
and I, in my small way, that prevented that little from being almost 
nothing. And yet, this was while Albert Barnes, that man crystal- 
clear and loved by us all, was sending us circulars, begging that the 
Committee might not go into liquidation. That shot takes the 
whole target. Why, sir, when I got to the Mint in Philadelphia, 
and looked across and saw those large gilt letters, " The Presby- 
terian House," I felt elongated two inches. Philadelphia has 
come forward, in our need, with her forty thousand dollars, and 
now, when our Standing Committee report a few words of urgency 
to us in so necessary a work, shall we strike them out of their re- 
port ? One would think that every man here would rather hold up 
his head, and both hands, for them. 
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The report, with slight amendment, was adopted 
unanimously. 

HOME MISSIONARY SERMON. NARRATIVE. 

The Home Missionary sermon was preached by Rev. 
James Eells. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion was prepared 
by Mr. Eells, and in his absence, was read by Mr. 
Hastings. It is very encouraging, and refers with 
especial interest to the results of the great Revival. 

FORM OP ADMISSION. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The proposed form of admission, prepared by Dr. 
Gridley, was directed to be printed by the Publication 
Committee, and sent to the Presbyteries for examina- 
tion. 

A memorial was presented from the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, requesting the Assembly to recom- 
mend a collection for their publication fund. The 
Committee of Bills and Overtures reported in favor of 
granting the request of the memorial, and their report 
was adopted by the Assembly. 

DELINQUENT CHURCH MEMBERS. DEMISSION OF THE 
MINISTRY. 

An interesting debate sprung up on the question of 
allowing church members, who become satisfied that 
they are not Christians, to retire from the Church. 
The Assembly decided that no change be made. 

The memorial on the subject of Demission of the 
Ministry was referred to the next Assembly. 

LAY AGENCY. MEMBERS UNDER AGE. 

A memorial was presented from the Fourth Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, on the subject of a plan for more 
fully employing lay agency in the Church. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, who 
reported, approving of the labors of laymen in the revi- 
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vals of the past year, and expressing their approbation 
of efforts further to enlist the brethren in evangelical 
efforts, but advising, at the same time, that no new 
regulations be made on the subject. The report was 
approved. 

On the question of the voting of church-members 
under age, the Assembly decided that the Confession 
made no distinction as to the age of members in this 
respect. 

The Assembly devoted an hout each morning to reli- 
gious exercises, before the beginning of the business 
session. In this hour, brethren spoke and offered 
prayer, freely. A delightful spirit pervaded these 
meetings, whose influence was felt throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Assembly accepted an invitation to a social 
party at the residence of John R Latimer, Esq., in the 
country, near Wilmington, the first Saturday afternoon. 
The citizens also chartered a steamboat, and the 
Assembly went on an excursion down the Delaware 
Bay, on the last Monday afternoon of the sessions. 

The closing exercises were interesting and pleasant. 
Mr. Jenkins offered the customary resolutions of 
thanks, accompanying them with some remarks, of 
which the following is a sketch : 

I have been requested, Mr. Moderator, to submit these resolu- 
tions to tbe consideration, and for tbe adoption of the Assembly. I 
know not why the discharge of this most agreeable duty has fallen 
upon the speaker, but I do know that he experiences the greatest 
pleasure in attempting to fulfil it. I only speak the sentiments of 
all who now hear me, when I say, that this has been one of the most 
harmonious of all the meetings of the General Assembly that have 
been held in the entire history of the Presbyterian Church. It has 
fallen to my lot to be a member of this body three several times. 
In June, 1854, at the meeting in Philadelphia, I sustained the office 
of "lobby member" of the General Assembly ; and we all know, 
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that this position k one of the most important which can be sus- 
tained in connection with any meeting of this body I In 1856, in 
New York, I sustained the less important, but yet very responsible 
office of Commissioner; I have been permitted to hold the same 
position in this General Assembly ; and I can truly say, that in 
this brief experience of the annual convocations of this venerable 
Church, that which is now closing has been marked by unwonted 
Christian and fraternal feeling. True, some of our brethren have 
indulged in much speaking, but then others have not spoken at all, 
and so in this respect the Assembly has been fairly balanced. 
True, some speakers have indulged in rhetorical figures, but then 
others have addressed us in the most chastened and unadorned 
style ; and so the law of compensation has been evidenced in this 
regard. True, some have been a little flighty and impracticable in 
their schemes and suggestions, but others have been eminently wise. 
True again, some commissioners have been keen and witty in their re- 
plies, but others have been bland, smooth, and courteous. There have 
certainly prevailed throughout the sessions and debates of this body a 
generousness and a harmony such as I have never seen surpassed 
during an attendance of twenty-two years on ecclesiastical meetings. 
I have been attempting, Mr. Moderator, to trace up this characteristic 
to its source, and for one, I cannot but attribute it chiefly and under 
God, to the morning hour of devotion and exhortation and holy fellow- 
ship, which from day to day we have been privileged to enjoy. These 
daily prayer-meetings have prepared us for the deliberations which 
have followed. At the meeting this morning one of the brethren car- 
ried our thoughts forward to "the General Assembly and Church of 
the first-born that are written in heaven.'' It was not mere rhetoric ! 
We have had foretastes of that day of victory and glory, and redemp- 
tion, which will hereafter dawn upon the expectant vision of the saints 
of the Most High. And I think, that our language might suitably 
be that of the Psalmist, "Bless the Lord, our souls, and all that is 
within us, bless his holy name !" and again, "Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory I" 

I am sure, I carry every member of the Assembly with me, when I 
say, that we are, also indebted under God for the harmony which has 
prevailed among us, to the urbanity, the firmness, the wisdom, the 
Christian grace and dignity, which have characterized the bearing of 
our presiding officer, from first to last, throughout all the difficult busi- 
ness which has come before us. One of the resolutions which I have 
just read, refers to this, and were not the Moderator present, I could 
and would say much more. We might well be grateful for the choice 
whioh ; in the providence of God, we were permitted to make. 
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Without being charged with invidiousness, I might venture to refer 
to one, who, by his lucid aud able expositions of the various important 
subjects brought before us, has largely contributed to those harmonious 
results, which have been reached by us as a deliberative Assembly, 
one who, had not our present Moderator been in the Assembly, would 
certainly have been called to occupy the highest office which is in the 
gift of our Church.* 

We have assembled here from various parts of our Church, and from 
diverse portions of the land ; many of us strangers in the flesh, but, 
sir, there have been friendships formed here which shall be renewed 
in a brighter and more enduring scene. During the heat of debate 
even, heart has been drawn to heart, and mind to mind, and brethren 
had to come to Wilmington to learn that they loved each other so 
much ; that they loved their Church and their Master with such a 
warmth and devotion. 

I have, however, to speak of other matters referred to in these reso- 
lutions. I refer to the noble and generous hospitality of the citizens 
of Wilmington. Before the meeting of the Assembly, some of my 
Philadelphia friends asked me, " How think you will Wilmington 
manage to entertain the General Assembly 1" "I know not/' was my 
answer, "1 suppose they will try." During the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, having had to visit Philadelphia on ecclesiastical business, the 
question has been asked me by friends there, "Well, how is the 
General Assembly accommodated by the people of Wilmington?" 
i( Wilmington is keeping open house/' was my instant reply. 
And she has been keeping open house, Mr. Moderator. I have parta- 
ken of Christian hospitalities on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, have shared the hospitality of Christian 
men and women in Asia, in Europe, and in Africa, and this I will 
say, that I have never seen the hospitality of Wilmington surpassed, 
and seldom equalled. We have gone in and out among these Christian 
families of various denominations, we have eaten at their bounteous 
tables, we have slept under their hospitable roofs, we have conversed 
with them, we have sung together God's praises and read his word, and 
knelt around their altars and their hearths, and voice has blended with 
voice, and heart with heart, and He who is the father of all the fami- 
lies of the earth, has visited us on these sacred occasions with his 
presence and his blessing. There is a passage of Scripture which I 
will repeat, as it is on my miod: "Be not unmindful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares." I am 
not intending to claim an angelic nature for any member of the Assem- 

*Dr. Stearns. 
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My. We are not angels, bnt yet I believe, that heavenly blessings 
have been brought down upon the families of this city in answer to the 
prayers of our brethren. I am sure this hospitality on the part of 
Wilmington, is appreciated by every member of the Assembly, and we 
all pray in the language of the resolution, that the Lord may reward 
our beloved and generous friends. 

We are about to retire to our respective fields of labor — spiritually 
invigorated for the toils that await us, encouraged by what we have 
seen, and heard, and felt, to prosecute our important and arduous work 
with greater energy and full of hope in relation to the progress of our 
Ohurch, and to the general triumph over sin and error of our glorious 
Christianity. 

RESPONSE OF REV. MR. WISWELL. 

Mr. Wiswell, in response to the vote of thanks, said: — In respond- 
ing to the eloquent resolutions and their eloquent exposition by my 
brother Jenkins, I can only say, that the idea of a meeting of the 
Assembly in our city, wals one that gave us all the most exquisite satis- 
faction in the anticipation, and the realization has been quite perfect; 
though we were living in a small way, making not much pretension to 
distinction above other quiet little towns. But we felt that it was pos- 
sible to entertain the Assembly, and we have done it. 

The labor of preparing for your coming was of the most pleasant 
character. The people all through the past months have been prepa- 
ring for this meeting in their hearts and thoughts. We invited you 
here because we love the Church of God, we love the Presbyterian 
Church, we love to do every thing we can for its advancement. We 
felt determined that nothing should be lacking. I think we have 
enjoyed this glorious meeting to the full. We shall remember it as 
long as we live, with the most fervent affection ; because it has been 
one of the most harmonious ever known. 

I believe you have done us, and the cause of Christ in this place and 
region, good. I don't know where you could have done more. You 
have given us new ideas of the practical working, and of the spirit 
and temper of the Presbyterian Church. You have taught us some- 
thing of the spirit of enterprise and vigor which characterise its move- 
ments. You have given us some practical illustrations of what our 
Church is, of what it is doing, and of what it proposes to do. I rejoice 
in the successful efforts you have made at this meeting, to give a new 
impulse to all our great and noble enterprises; and we all unite in 
blessing God, for having brought you to our city. 
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REV. MB. AIRMAN. 

I feel that I should be doing injustice to myself, and injustice to 
many hearts, did I not express more fully our feelings. If you have 
passed pleasantly to your homes, you owed it to our brother, the Pastor 
of this Church. 

You have united these two Churches in all your prayers. The only 
rivalry among us, is to know who entertained the most. 

It has been pleasant to me to find so many old school friends : old 
college friends : those who spent many seminary days with me : those 
too who have wept when we have, and been glad with us. 

I know the families will consider you as friends. The unvarying 
answer has been, we have the pleasantest man. I will not say how 
many times I have heard regret that you were going away. Wilming- 
ton will be lonely without you. I cannot help mentioning how you 
have joined in our family worship, and our little ones will remember 
you. 

Not once, but more than once, I have been asked, as to the spiritual 
condition of individuals. Your presence has tended to God's glory, 
and I trust you will find your reward in his glory. 

I remember how kind the loving Father has been with you, while 
you have been here. God, for your trust, has rewarded you — no death 
at home, no bleeding heart here, and so the time has passed like one of 
these Spring days. 

We will not forget you. Your prayers have touched our hearts. 
We believe God will hear your prayer : there shall be not only a long 
and fragrant memory, but the answer to your prayers when you are 
gone. I bid you all affectionately farewell. 

THE MODERATOR. 

Brethren of the Assembly and Christian friends of Wilmington : I 
need not reiterate the sentiments already expressed, but I may say 
we shall never forget the Christian kindness we have experienced. 
Often we shall return to it in memory, affection and prayers, com- 
mending these brethren and families to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

I am conscious of some embarrassment in regard to the too compli- 
mentary resolutions relating to myself. 

I can say, with simplicity and honesty of purpose, I have endeavored 
to discharge my duties, and I must thank you for your courtesy and 
forbearance. I shall never forget it. 

It seems most appropriate that we should lift our hearts in thanks- 
giving to God for his presence — in maintaining the courtesy and har- 
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tnony of our deliberations; for the spirit of increasing brotherly love ; 
for the spirit of prayer among us growinsr from day to day. I think 
we see signs of promise, tokens of increasing devotion to the branch 
of the Church here represented. It weighs on my heart that we shall 
no more see each other's faces in the flesh, but we do trust, we do ex- 
pect we shall all be gathered in the General Assembly of the Church of 
the first born. 

Let us go, renewedly consecrating ourselves to the great cause, as 
we never before have done. Let us go, remembering the time is short, 
and that we shall go home to receive our reward. 

Without meaning to imply any thing in disparage- 
ment of any other place that has entertained the 
Assembly, we speak but the universal voice in saying 
that none has ever exceeded Wilmington in hospitality 
and genuine kindness. And we have the strongest 
reasons for believing that the impression left by the 
Assembly was of the most excellent kind. The im- 
pressions thus mutually made could hardly have been 
happier. 

Of the tone of the Assembly we cannot speak, with- 
out rendering thanks to the Great Head of the Church. 
The interests in debate were, we need not say, of the 
last importance. The manner in which these subjects 
were treated, is beyond all praise. Approaching them 
gradually, giving every opportunity for private and 
public discussion, gradually removing misapprehensions, 
laying aside what was merely incidental and unimpor- 
tant, the Assembly so reached the vitality of these 
questions, and manifested so kindly a disposition 
towards all shades of opinion, that a vote nearly or 
quite unanimous was reached. 

The Assembly was very strongly denominational, 
much more so than any one since the division of the 
Church. No opposition was made, or next to none, to 
the operation of the Assembly's Permanent Commit- 
tees; all seemed anxious to give them more efficiency 
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in their appropriate spheres. The determination was 
clear and express to give force and effect to our Church ; 
to do our own work; to care for our own household. 
And yet, this was not done in a sectarian way, for 
there was no disposition whatever to withhold aid from 
institutions beyond our Church, in which we are en- 
gaged, with others, in doing good. 

On the questions of Home and Foreign Missions, 
which chiefly occupied the Assembly, decided progress 
was made. It is settled that our foreign missionaries 
are to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian Churches; in 
connection with the American Board, if possible, but at 
all events, that they are to be formed. Our Church is 
quite determined to bring this work nearer to her; we 
cannot do without the warmth and vitality which an 
energetic and immediate missionary spirit imparts. 
We want to see and know our foreign missionaries, and 
we wish our own faith and order to multiply itself in 
every clime beneath the sun, granting, at the same 
time, the same liberty, in the largest sense, to every 
other Church. 

As to Home Missions, the West must be cared for — 
this was the universal determination. The powers of 
the Church Extension Committee were so enlarged by 
specific enumeration, as that it can care for any Presby- 
terian church or for any region or neighborhood that 
has not adequate help from some other quarter, and it 
was directed to employ such additional agency to raise 
funds as might make this enlargement effectual. A 
tone was manifest in regard to this Committee such as 
we have never before known ; a cordiality, a reliance 
upon it. The only desire seemed to be to make it 
suitably efficient for the great responsibilities which 
now rest upon it. Men who have raised nothing for it 
hitherto, voluntarily expressed their present determi- 
nation to make efforts for it. 
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An equal determination was evinced to have, if pos- 
sible, a specific understanding with the American Home 
Missionary Society. The Committee of Investigation 
are to look into all the facts of the case, so far as they 
can reach them, and to inform the Assembly of them. 
The course of the Assembly which has just adjourned 
gives ground for entire confidence, that when the next 
Assembly examines, in an unbiassed manner, the facts 
thus brought before them, it will maintain both the 
dignity and the efficiency of the Church. 

The Assembly adjourned on Tuesday night, after a 
session of nearly two weeks, to meet next year in the 
city of Pittsburgh! 



ARTICLE V. 

1. Fankwei; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China and 
Japan. By William Maxwell Wood, M. D., U. S. N., late Sur- 
geon of the Fleet of the United States' East India Squadron ; Au- 
thor of " Wandering Sketches in South America, Polynesia," &o. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 
1859. Pp. 545. 

2. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa) including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Tears 1 Residence in the Interior of Africa. By 
David Livingstone, LL. D., D. C. L. Same Publishers. 1858. 
Pp. 732. 

3. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. From the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. 
M.'s Government, in the years 1849 — 1855. By Henry Barth, 
Ph. D., D. C. L. In three volumes. Same Publishers. 1859. 

4. La Plata, the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay. Being, a 
Narrative of the Explorations of the Tributaries ** the River La y 
Plata and adjacent Countries, during the years j53, 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, under the orders of the United States Government. By 
Thomas J. Page, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition; with 
map and numerous engravings. Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 
632. 
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5. Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven Years 9 Ex- 
phrations and Adventures in Siberia , Mongolia , the Kirgis Steppes } 

Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson; with a map and numerous illustrations. Same Pub- 
lishers. 1858. Pp. 533. 

6. Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, 1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the present Civilization of the People. 
By the Rev. William Ellis, F. H. S., Author of the "Polyne- 
sian Researches." Illustrated by wood-cuts from Photographs, &c. 
Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 514. 

" In media8 res !" We take up Dr. Wood at " Soo- 
Chau, the Paris of China." 

Soo-chau — the Paris, as it is called, of China — with ten miles in 
circumference of the walls, like London, is as nothing to the Soo-chau 
without the walls. One of these extra-mural addenda is said to extend 
ten miles in every direction. Situated on the waters of the Great 
Lake, it is throughout intersected and traversed by broad and thronged 
water avenues, arched over with lofty stone bridges. Two millions of 
people, at the very least, are here gathered together, engaged in the 
tannoil of Chinese dissipation. 

Whenever, in 8hanghae, 1 have been attracted by any beautiful 
piece of embroidery, of carved or lacquered work, or silk or satin, I 
was told it came from Soo-chau ; and if by any chance I happened to 
see a fair, gracefully-formed, pleasant-expressioned girl, she too came 
from Soo-chau. There was one in Shanghae for whom her husband 
paid three thousand dollars, as his evidence of his appreciation of her 
beauty. Even their local dialect is said to flow in softened tones, and 
to be that chosen for songs and tales of love. 

All these excellences and attractions were sustained by our experi- 
ence as far as it went A Chinese maxim says^ that earthly happiness 
consists in being born in Soo-chau, living in Canton, and dying in 
Iian-chau; the first giving physical beauty, the second a life of luxu- 
ry, and the third the best coffin for the final repose of the body. The 
topography of Soo-chau is written in forty volumes. 

Along the water ^ splendid flower-boats, gay with carving, gilding, 
paint and silk hangings tasteful with vases of flowers, and with skill- 
ful arrangements for shutting their inmates to privacy without gloom. 
Many of these boats were occupied by elegantly and handsomely, not 
tawdrily, dressed girls, who fully vindicated the claim of Soo-chau for 

tol. vm. — 9 
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the beauty of its women. There was nothing immodest or bold in 
their appearance, and yet, with their soft, fair complexions, they were 
bat as whited sepulchres, those whose floating houses were the gates 
of death. 

The stores along this avenue were alternations of gay lacquered ware, 
toy, picture, porcelain, fan and flower shops. These last were very 
numerous, and with their green plants and bright flowers, in fanciful 
vases, arranged on both sides on shelves, gave a very refreshing and 
gay character to the street. These flower shops seemed to be avenues 
to garden grounds back of them. 

We are much pleased with the neat, cool pictures of 
Japan ; we quote one of them. We would give the ac- 
count of the "Goyosho," or Bazaar, but must husband 
our room : 

A week after this a reception was appointed for Commodore Arm- 
strong, whose health had improved. The Consul General and a suite 
of officers, in all the glittering decorations of a full dress uniform, ac- 
companied him. 

We entered the council house by a hall, covered with fine white 
matting, almost too neat and white for the tread of our boots. Indeed 
in the Japanese private houses, they put off their shoes in a small area 
before treading upon the clean, neatly matted floor. One side of the 
upper end of this hall was screened off by a folded screen of gilded 
paper, and to the left of this we entered a light and airy room, almost 
toy-like in its delicate structure, and the superlative of Japanese nicety. 
The peculiar, soft, white wood used for the posts, ceiling joists, and 
window-frames, smoothly worked, was fresh and unpainted. When- 
ever bolt-heads came through, they were covered with neatly chased 
hexagonal brass nuts. The floor joists over head were exceedingly 
delicate— not thicker than the wrist. Light window-frames, covered 
with a silky, white, semi-transparent paper, formed the windows, bat 
these were now freely opened to admit the air. The dead wall of the 
room was covered by a delicate light-colored, figured paper. Down 
the centre of the room were two lines of benches, with a red serge 
framed tightly over them. In front of one row of these benches were 
low tables, and upon each table a black lacquered tray, upon which 
lay two new, long-stemmed, brass pipes, a porcelain cup with fire, 
another for ashes, and a small lacquered box of tobacco. 

Dr. Wood appears to us very fair and candid in all his 
statements in relation to the missionaries he met. Thus 
in Siam. We copy this testimony, because that of in- 
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telligent, honest and impartial officers and travellers 
is very important : 

Then, again, the kindness and devotion of the missionaries to the 
interests of the natives without the expectation of reward — their pa- 
tience, sincerity, and truthfulness, have won their confidence and es- 
teem, and, in some degree, transferred those sentiments to the nation 
represented by the Missions, and prepared the way for the free national 
intercourse now commencing. Nothing could more strongly illustrate 
the influence personally exerted by the missionaries, and the confi- 
dence reposed in them, than the fact of their being freely consulted 
and advised with by the kings and nobles, even in affairs between the 
Siamese government and that of the missionaries themselves. It was 
reported to me that Sir John Bowring had said that his own success 
in negotiating the British treaty had been so far beyond his expecta- 
tions, that he could but acknowledge the finger of God in it. True, 
whether Sir John piously said so or not; and part of the chain of these 
successful events was the planting of American missionaries in Siam, 
for the confidence reposed in them extends to kindred western people. 
It was very evident that much of the apprehension they felt in taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities of a treaty with us would be di- 
minished if they could have the Rev. Mr. Mattoon as the first United 
States Consul to set the treaty in motion. Finally, among the quiet 
means by which the missionaries, un perceived by themselves, have 
been extending the influence of their religion, has been the moral force 
of that virtue which is said to be next to godliness — cleanliness. The 
neatness, quiet system and order of their houses, excite the wonder and 
admiration of the Siamese, and stimulate some of them to a wholesome 
imitation, and many express their admiration of the cleanliness their 
confirmed habits of filth unfit them to imitate. 

Truthfulness, unfortunately, is not a Siamese virtue, but they can 
understand the value and the obligation of truth among those who do 
appreciate it. This was shown in a contest between two Siamese in 
the employ of one of the missionaries, and I record the anecdote as 
evidence of the unperceived influence of missionary residence among 
such a people. The dispute was referred to their employer for settle- 
ment, and one of the party made a statement directly contrary to what 
he had previously asserted to his competitor. His competitor remind- 
ed him of the difference between his present statement and that he 
had previously made. 

" Certainly," he replied, " but between ourselves, you know, we 
all lie as much as we can, but in talking to the Doctor, I must tell the 
truth." 
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In regard to the missionaries in China, Dr. Wood . 
remarks : 

I had found many of these men learned contributors to scientific, 
ethnological! and philological researches; and displaying in their vo* 
cation a physical and moral courage which placed them in the rank of 
the noblest heroism. In all foreign lands I had heretofore found 
them, with very few exceptions! the best specimens of their respective 
countries; in education, in genuine refinement, and in all the amenities 
which grow out of cultivation. 

'Tis true, and ought to be admitted, their dress is sometimes un- 
gainly — their shirt-collars not of the most fashionable cut ; and few 
of the commercial lordlings who despise them would be willing to ad- 
mit they had ever honored by their persons the particular style of gar- 
ment with which the missionary thinks himself sufficiently well clad. 
[Representations will have their effect upon the mind, and I have felt 
a painful regret, in hearing missionaries spoken of with contempt, that 
the Lord should have permitted such unworthy men to go forth as the 
ambassadors of the Bible. I could not reconcile it with His purposes. 
At this time I had met but two or three of the missionary band, and 
upon venturing to suggest that these gentlemen seemed superior to 
the opinions expressed of their class, it was admitted they were excep- 
tions ; and those who were not exceptions I found were mainly known 
to their judges by their gait, their garb, and the contemptible faot of 
being wanting in wealth, which, however, was a common crime in the 
set. Here I was face to face with all of them — a thoughtful, earnest, 
sensible-looking body of men, and withal clothed like decent gentlemen. 
Notwithstanding my acquaintance with, and respect for a few of the 
body, I confess I was astonished by the dignity of the meeting, and 
the respectability of the audience. Several distinguished British offi- 
cers were present as auditors. 

These extracts — and we regret that we cannot make 
them larger — will give the reader an idea of Dr. Wood's 
sketches. We knew, from his former books, and espe- 
cially from personal acquaintance, that he is a man of 
comprehensive views, of strong sympathies with man 
as man, of the warmest American feelings, of sincere re- 
gard for religion, a gentleman and a scholar; but we con- 
fess that we were not prepared to expect so very valu- 
able a work as this, as compared with other accounts 
of the East, The defect of other travels in that region 
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lies in a kind of narrowness, and a failure to enable 
one to see it as the traveller does, a failure to tell one 
what he wants to know. The missionary letters and 
journals are very often deficient. It is a great fault 
that they confine themselves so much to little details. 
They should be made interesting to all men, and in be- 
ing so made, they would give to all more comprehensive 
views of their work. We very cordially commend the 
Fankwei, as one of the most interesting and agreeable 
books of travels with which we have ever met. 

No one can help being pleased with Dr. Livingstone. 
It is impossible to describe him fully to any one who 
has not read his book. Religion in him takes its manli- 
est possible type. Such a religion, we cannot but think, 
would have the noblest effect upon the Church and the 
world, were it but more common. His great-grand- 
father fell at the battle of Culloden ; his grandfather was 
a farmer in Ulva, in the Hebrides. The latter could give 
particulars of six generations, and he used to relate that 
one of his ancestors called his children around him on 
his death-bed and told them that he never knew a dis- 
honest man in the family. 

Dr. Livingstone thus speaks of his conversion : 

The change was like what may be supposed would take place were 
it possible to cure a case of "color blindness." . The perfect freeness 
with which the pardon of all our guilt is offered in God's book drew 
forth feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought us with his 
blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him for his mercy has influ- 
enced, in some small measure, my conduct ever since. But I shall 
not again refer to the inner spiritual life which I believe then began, 
nor do I intend to specify with any prominence the evangelistic labors 
to which the love of Christ has since impelled me. This book will 
speak, not so much of what has been done, as of what still remains to 
be perforated, before the Gospel ean be said to be preached to all 
nations. 

Dr. L. is firmly persuaded that commerce must be 
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introduced among savage tribes, in order that Christi- 
anity may be permanent, and he took his long journeys, 
in which his discoveries were made, to promote this 
object. From the Portuguese settlement of Loanda on 
the western side of Upper South Africa, and from the 
mouth of the Zambesi, on the eastern side, he proposed 
to introduce legitimate commerce, to put down the slave 
trade and create a proper social state among the natives. 
We regret to find that the treatment of the natives 
by the Boers, is so very cruel. Dr. L. is, from his own 
observation, deeply opposed to slavery and the slave- 
trade. He puts it in this way : " No one can under- 
stand the effect of the unutterable meanness of the 
slave-system on the minds of those who, but for the 
strange obliquity which prevents them from feeling the 
degradation of not being gentleman enough to pay for 
services rendered, would be equal in virtue to ourselves," 
Dr. L. thus vigorously handles those who are so very 
ready to recommend self-denial to others : 

We Protestants, with the comfortable conviction of superiority, 
have sent out missionaries with a bare subsistence only, and are un- 
sparing in our laudations of some for not being worldly-minded whom 
our niggardliness made to live as did the prodigal son. I do not 
speak of myself, nor need I to do so, but for that very reason I feel 
at liberty to interpose a word in behalf of others. I have before my 
mind at this moment facts and instances which warrant my putting 
the case in this way : The command to " go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature" must be obeyed by Christians, 
either personally or by substitute. Now it is quite possible to find 
men whose love for the heathen, and devotion to the work, will make 
them ready to go forth on the terms, "bare subsistence/' but what can 
be thought of the justice, to say nothing of the generosity, of Chris- 
tians and churches who not only work their substitutes at the lowest 
terms, but regard what they give as charity ! The matter is more 
grave in respect to the Protestant missionary, who may have a wife 
and family. The fact is, there are many cases in which it is right, 
virtuous, and praiseworthy for a man to sacrifice every thing for a 
great object, but in which it would be very wrong for others, interes- 
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ted io the object as much as he, to safer or accept the sacrifice, if 
they can prevent it. 

In this manly way, the Doctor speaks of " hardship : " 
"There is not much hardship in being almost entirely 
dependent on ourselves ; there is something of the feel- 
ing which must have animated Alexander Selkirk on 
seeing conveniences springing up before him from his 
own ingenuity." When he had distinctly before him 
the prospect of discovering Lake Ngami, and a new 
and populous region, he wrote: "These prospects may 
subject me to the charge of enthusiasm, a charge which 
I wish I deserved, as nothing good or great has ever 
been accomplished in the world without it." 

The taetae insect is the scourge of the region traversed 
by Livingstone. Its bite is certain death to oxen, 
horses and dogs, and yet, strange to say, it does not 
materially injure men, wild animals, young calves, 
mules, asses or goats. It is a little larger than the 
common house fly, which it resembles. No cure is 
known for the disease. 

The following sensible and interesting remarks are 
made on the success of missionaries : 

Many hundreds of both Griquas and Bechuanas have become Chris- 
tians, and partially civilised, through the teachings of English mis- 
sionaries. My first impressions of the progress made were, that the 
accounts of the effects of the Gospel among them had been too highly 
colored. I expected a higher degree of Christian simplicity and 
purity than exists either among them or among ourselves. I was not 
anxious for a deeper insight in detecting shams than others, but I ex- 
pected character, such as we imagine the primitive disciples had — and 
was disappointed. When, however, I passed on to the true heathen 
in the countries beyond the sphere of missionary influence, and could 
compare the people there with the Christian natives, I came to the 
conclusion that, if the question were examined in the most rigidly 
severe or scientific way, the change effected by the missionary move- 
ment would be considered unquestionably great. 

We cannot fairly compare these poor people with ourselves, who 
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have an atmosphere of Christianity and enlightened pnblio opinion, 
the growth of centuries, around us, to influence our deportment ; but 
let any one, from the natural and proper point of view, behold the 
publie morality of Griq.ua Town, Kuraman, Likatlong, and other vil- 
lages, and remember what even London was a century ago, and he 
must confess that the Christian mode of treating aborigines is incom- 
parably the best. 

The Bechuana Mission has been so far successful that, when coming 
from the interior, we always felt, in reaching Kuraman, that we had 
returned to civilized life. But I would not give any one to under- 
stand by this that they are model Christians — we cannot claim to be 
model Christians ourselves — or even in any degree superior to the 
members of our country churches. They are more stingy and greedy 
than the poor at home ; but in many respects, the two are exactly 
alike. On asking an intelligent ehief what he thought of them, he 
replied: "You white men have no idea how wicked we are; we 
know each other better than you; some feign belief to ingratiate 
themselves with the missionaries ; some profess Christianity because 
they like the new system, which gives so much more importance to 
the poor, and desire that the old system may pass away ; and the rest 
— a pretty large number — profess because they are really true be- 
lievers." This testimony may be considered as very nearly correct 

Dr. L. is very interesting on the subject of lions. 
There are five or six pages — 151-8 — which we should 
like to copy, but we find that we shall be crowded for 
room. He knew Mr. Gordon Cumming well, and testi- 
fies to the truthfulness of his accounts. Dr. L. pro- 
cured Mr. Cumming s guides, and he heard the hunting 
adventures twice before they appeared in print, once 
from the guides, and once from Mr. Cumming himself. 
He considers the hunting of elephants as much more 
dangerous than that of lions. And as to the general 
danger from the latter, he says : "One is in much more 
danger of being run over when walking in the streets 
of London, than he is of being devoured by lions in 
Africa, unless engaged in hunting the animal." English- 
men are much more courageous in hunting than natives. 
They go nearer to the animals, and risk themselves 
much more. 
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The nature of Dr. L.'s religion, and his turn of mind, 
will be seen in the following extract : 

The prospect of passing away from this fair and beautiful world 
thus came before me in a pretty plain, matter-of-fact form, and it did 
seem a serious thing to leave wife and children — to break np all con- 
nection with earth, and enter on an untried state of existence ; and I 
find myself in my journal pondering over that fearful migration which 
lands us in eternity, wondering whether an angel will soothe the flut- 
tering soul, sadly flurried as it must be on entering the spirit world, 
and hoping that Jesus might speak but one word of peace, for that 
would establish in the bosom an everlasting calm. But as I had 
always believed that, if we serve God at all, it ought to be done in a 
manly way, I wrote to my brother, commending our little girl to his 
care, as I was determined to "succeed or perish" in the attempt to 
open up this part of Africa. The Boers, by taking possession of all 
my goods, had saved me the trouble of making a will ; and, con- 
sidering the light heart now left in my bosom, and some faint efforts 
to perform the duty of Christian forgiveness, I felt that it was better 
to be the plundered party than one of the plunderers. 

He thinks that a shock on the part of the system 
to which much nervous force is at the time directed, 
will readily destroy life, and gives some striking exam- 
ples from different animals, pp. 278-9. 

We cannot too much admire the practical good sense 
of. the following, with reference to the heathen. The 
lesson is valuable for all men : 

I shall not often advert to their depravity. My practice has always 
been to apply the remedy with all possible earnestness, but never allow 
my own mind to dwell on the dark shades of men's characters. I 
have never been able to draw pictures of guilt, as if that could awaken 
Christian sympathy. The evil is there. But all around in this fair 
creation are scenes of beauty, and to turn from these to ponder on 
deeds of sin cannot promote a healthy state of faculties. I attribute 
much of the bodily health I enjoy to following the plan adopted by 
most physicians, who, while engaged in active, laborious efforts to 
assist the needy, at the same time follow the delightful studies of 
some department of natural history. The human misery and sin we 
endeavor to alleviate and cure may be likened to the sickness and 
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imparity of some of the back slams of great cities. One contents 
himself by ministering to the sick and trying to remove the causes, 
without remaining longer in the filth than is necessary for his work ; 
another, equally anxious for the public good, by long contact with 
impurities, becomes himself infected, sickens, and dies. 

Here is a beautiful picture : 

I have often thought, in travelling through their land, that it 
presents pictures of beauty which angels might enjoy. How often 
have I beheld, in still mornings, scenes the very essence of beauty, 
and all bathed in a quiet air of delicious warmth ! yet the occasional 
soft motion imparted a pleasing sensation of coolness as of a fan. 
Qreen grassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats browsing, the kids 
skipping, the groups of herd-boys with miniature bows, arrows, and 
spears; the women wending their way to the river with watering-pots 
poised jauntily on their heads; men sewing under the shady banians; 
and old gray-headed fathers sitting on the ground, with staff in hand, 
listening to the morning gossip, while others carry trees or branches 
to repair their hedges ; and all this, flooded with the bright African 
sunshine, and the birds singing among the branches before the heat 
of the day has become intense, form pictures which can never be for- 
gotten. 

The following clear, philosophic estimates are valua- 
ble : 

After long observation, I came to the conclusion that they are just 
such a strange mixture of good and evil as men are every where else. 
There is among them no approach to that constant stream of benevo- 
lence flowing from the rich to the poor which we have in England, 
nor yet the unostentatious attentions which we have among our own 
poor to each other. Yet there are frequent instances of genuine kind- 
ness and liberality, as well as actions of an opposite character. The 
rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, and a poor 
person who has no relatives will seldom be supplied even with water in 
illness, and, when dead, will be dragged out to be devoured by the 
hyaenas instead of being buried. Relatives alone will condescend to 
touch a dead body. It would be easy to enumerate instances of 
inhumanity which I have witnessed. 

On the other hand, I have seen instances in which both men and 
women have taken up little orphans and carefully reared them as their 
own children. By a selection of cases of either kind, it would not 
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be difficult to make these people appear excessively good or uncom- 
monly bad. 

No one ever gains much influence in this country without purity 
and uprightness. The acts of a stranger are keenly scrutinised by 
both young and old, and seldom is the judgment pronounced, even by 
the heathen, unfair or uncharitable. I have heard women speaking 
in admiration of a white man because he was pure, and never was 
guilty of any secret immorality. Had he been, they would have known 
it, and, untutored heathen though they be, would have despised him 
in consequence. Secret vice becomes known throughout the tribe; 
and while one, unacquainted with the language, may imagine a pecca- 
dillo to be hidden, it is as patent to all as it would be in London, had 
he a placard on his back. 

We are greatly delighted with Dr. Livingstone. He 
is a full-grown man ; he abhors all cant ; he takes a 
clear, comprehensive view of Missions, and in a manly 
way states our duty in the case, and the best method 
of accomplishing it. We know no book so well calcu- 
lated to set us all thinking of the question, whether we 
have the right theory or practice of Missions. We are 
quite sure that much light is still needed. We have 
felt, increasingly, for years, that there is an absence in 
our missionary Direction, of a proper combination of 
secular and spiritual elements. For example: Here 
are several African villages. Converts are made. But 
the people have no trade, no outlet. Ought not our 
Felix Neff, our David Livingstone, to use his compre- 
hensive intellect to create a State, or ought he, while 
knowing the precise remedy for them, to see them 
perish? It is with great earnestness that we recom- 
mend this book, for its suggestiveness. 

We are sorry that we are not able to speak as well 
of Dr. Barth's Travels, in almost any respect, as those 
of Dr. Livingstone. They lack his elevated tone, his 
manly charity, and his transparent clearness. They 
are, in truth, singularly confused. Entangled in detail, 
the reader finds great difficulty in getting out of the 
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narrative any lucid ideas whatever. Towns, countries, 
districts, Arabs, negroes, sheiks, emirs, pass before one 
as in a nightmare. We think we hardly ever read a 
worse book, with such opportunities for making a good 
one. 

The British government sent out Mr. Richardson, at 
the close of the year 1849, on a mission to Central Afri- 
ca. They invited a German traveller to join the Mis- 
sion, only requiring him to contribute $1000 to his own 
expenses. They afterwards allowed both Drs. Barth 
and Overweg to join the party. 

Dr. Barth unfortunately never seems disposed to con- 
cede much merit or common sense to Mr. Richardson 
or Dr. Overweg, differing amazingly in this respect from 
Livingstone, who seems to feel affectionately towards 
almost every one; becoming attached to dimming, Os- 
well, and Vardon, speaking kindly of the natives, being 
the warm friend of their chiefs, and even finding good in 
the Jesuits of Angola. Dr. Barth seemed scarcely to 
attach himself to any one. 

His travels extended over twenty-four degrees from 
North to South, and twenty degrees from East to West, 
in the broadest part of Africa. 

The following from the Preface, is one of the best pas- 
sages in the work : 

After having traversed vast deserts of the most barren soil, and 
scenes of the most frightful desolation, I met with fertile lands irriga- 
ted by large navigable rivers and extensive central lakes, ornamented 
with the finest timber, and producing various species of grain, rice, 
sesamum, ground-nuts, in unlimited abundance, the sugar-cane, &o., 
together with cotton and indigo, the most valuable commodities of 
trade. The whole of Central Africa, from Bagirmi in the east as far 
as Timbuktu in the west (as will be seen in my narrative,) abounds 
in these products. The natives of these regions not only weave their 
£wn cotton, but dye their home-made shirts ^ith their own indigo. 
The river, the far-famed Niger, which gives access to these regions by 
means of its eastern branch, the Benuwe, which I discovered, affords 
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an uninterrupted navigable sheet of water far more than six hundred 
miles into the very heart of the country. Its western branch is ob- 
structed by rapids at the distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast ; but even at that point it is probably not impas- 
sable in the present state of navigation, while, higher up, the river 
opens an immense high-road for nearly one thousand miles into the 
very heart of Western Africa, so rich in every kind of produce. 

The same diversity of soil and produce which the regions traversed 
by me exhibit, is also observed with respect to man. Starting from 
Tripoli in the north, we proceed from the settlements of the Arab and 
the Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the middle ages, 
into a country dotted with splendid ruins from the period of the Roman 
dominion, through the wild roving hordes of the Tawarek, to the Ne- 
gro and half-Negro tribes, and to the very border of the South African 
nations. In the regions of Centra) Africa there exists not one and 
the same stock, as in South Africa, but the greatest diversity of tribes, 
or rather nations, prevails, with idioms entirely distinct. 

The great and momentous struggle between Islamism and Paganism 
is here continually going on, causing every day the most painful and 
affecting results, while the miseries arising from slavery and the slave 
trade are here revealed in their most repulsive features. We find Ma- 
hommedan learning ingrafted on the ignorance and simplicity of the 
black races, and die gaudy magnificence and strict ceremonial of large 
empires, side by side with the barbarous simplicity of naked and half, 
naked tribes. We here trace a historical thread which guides ui 
through this labyrinth of tribes and overthrown kingdoms; and a 
lively interest is awakened by reflecting on their possible progress and 
restoration, through the intercourse with more civilized parts of the 
world. Finally, we find here commerce in every direction radiating 
from Kan6, the great emporium of Central Africa, and spreading the 
manufactures of that industrious region over the whole of Western 
Africa. 

There is no distinct idea given of the Sahara, but the 
reader obtains a general impression that there is less 
sand, more rocks and stones, and a much larger propor- 
tion of inhabitable country, than he had supposed. 

We try to pick out some ideas of Kano, which, Dr. 
Barth says, has more than twice the population of Tim- 
buctoo: 

Here a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign pro- 
duce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
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and dress, yet all intent upon their little gain, endeavoring to cheat 
each other ; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half- 
starved slaves, torn from their native homes, from their wives or hus- 
bands, from their children or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were to be 
seen all the necessaries of life ; the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table; the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a 
handful of grain; here a rich governor, dressed in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and richly-caparisoned horse, and 
followed by a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind man 
groping his way through the multitude, and fearing at every step to 
be trodden down ; here a yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and 
provided with all the comforts whieh the country affords — a clean, 
snug-looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds 
placed against the low, well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on 
the privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work — a fine 
spreading alleluba tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful gonda or papaya unfolding its large, 
feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, or the 
tall date- tree, waving over the whole scene ; the matron, in a clean 
black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in 
" chokoli" or bejaji, busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, 
or spinning cotton, and, at the same time, urging the female slaves to 
pound the corn; the children, naked and merry, playing about in the 
sand at the "urgi-n-dawaki" or the " da-n-chacha," or chasing a 
straggling, stubborn goat; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all 
cleanly washed, standing in order. 

In estimating the population of the town of Kan6 at 30,000, 1 am 
certainly not above the truth. Captain Clapperton estimated it at from 
30,000 to 40,000. 

The principal commerce of Kan 6 consists in native produce, namely, 
the cotton cloth woven and dyed here or in the neighboring towns, in 
the form of tobes or rigono (sing, riga;) turkedi, or the oblong piece 
of dress of dark-blue color worn by the women ; the zenne or plaid, of 
various colors ; and the rawyni baki, or black litham. 

The great advantage of Kano is, that commerce and manufactures 
go hand in hand, and that almost every family has its share in them. 

Besides the cloth produced and dyed in Kano and in the neighboring 
villages, there is a considerable commerce carried on here with the 
cloth manufactured in Ny'ffi or Nupe. The tobes brought from Ny'ffi 
are either large black ones, or of mixed silk and cotton. 
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Besides these manufactures, the chief article of African produce in 
the Kano market is the " guro," or kola-nut ; hut while, on the one 
hand, it forms an important article of transit, and brings considerable 
profit, on the other, large sums are expended by the natives upon this 
luxury, which has become to them as necessary as coffee or tea to us. 
The import of this nut into Kano, comprising certainly more than five 
hundred ass-loads every year, the load of each, if safely brought to the 
market — for it is a very delicate article, and very liable to spoil — being 
sold for about 200,000 kurdi, will amount to an average of from eighty 
to one hundred millions. Of this sum, I think we shall be correct in 
asserting about half to be paid for by the natives of the province, while 
the other half will be profit. 

A very important branch of the native commerce in Kano is certainly 
the slave-trade ; but it is extremely difficult to say how many of these 
unfortunate creatures are exported, as a greater number are carried 
away by small caravans to Bornu and Nupe, than on the direct road 
to Ghat and Fezzan. Altogether, I do not think that the number~of 
slaves annually exported from Kano exceeds 50,000 ; but, of course, 
a considerable number are sold into domestic slavery, either to the in- 
habitants of the province itself, or to those of the adjoining districts. 
But I must here speak about a point of very great importance for 
the English, both as regards their honor and their commercial activity. 
The final opening of the lower course of the Kawara has been one of 
the most glorious achievements of English discovery, bought with the 
lives of so many enterprising men. But it seems that the English are 
more apt to perform a great deed than to follow up its consequences. 
After they have opened this noble river to the knowledge of Europe, 
frightened by the sacrifice of & few lives, instead of using it themselves 
for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they have allowed it to 
fall into the hands of the American slave-dealers, who have opened a 
regular annual slave-trade with those very regions, while the English 
seem not to have even the slightest idea of such a traffic going on. 
Thus American produce, brought in large quantities to the market of 
Nupe, has begun to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of 
the commerce and the most unqualified scandal of the Arabs, who 
think that the English, if they would, could easily prevent it. For 
this is not a legitimate commerce ; it is nothing but slave-traffic on a 
large scale, the Americans taking nothing in return for their merchan. 
dise and their dollars but slaves, besides a small quantity of natron. 

The province of Kano, which comprises a very fertile district of 
considerable extent, contains, According to my computation, more than 
two hundred thousand free people, besides at least an equal number 
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of slaves, so that the whole population of the province amounts to more 
than half a million, though it may greatly exceed this number. 

Timbuctoo shrinks into small dimensions in Dr. 
Earth's hands. It is an illustration of the difference 
between imagination and reality : 

The city of Timbuktu, according to Dr. Peterman's laying down of 
it from my materials, lies in 17° 37' N. and 3° 5' W. of Greenwich. 
Situated only a few feet above the average level of the river, and at a 
distance of six miles from the principal branch, it at present forms a 
sort of triangle, the base of which points toward the river, while the 
projecting angle is directed toward the north, having for its centre the 
mosque of Sankore. But, during the zenith of its power, the town 
extended a thousand yards further north, and included the tomb of 
the Fakir Mahmud, which, according to some of my informants, was 
then situated in the midst of the town. 

The circumference of the city at the present time, I reckon at a little 
more than two miles and a half; but it may approach closely to three 
miles, taking into account some of the projecting angles. Although 
of only small size, Timbuktu may well be called a city — medina — in 
comparison with the frail dwelling-places all over Negroland. At 
present it is not walled. Its former wall, which seems never to have 
been of great magnitude, and was rather more of the nature of a ram- 
part, was destroyed by the Fulbe on their first entering the place in 
the beginning of the year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rect- 
angular, partly in winding streets, or, as they are called here " tijera- 
ten," which are not paved, but for the greater part consist of hard sand 
and gravel, and some of them have a sort of gutter in the middle. 
Besides the large and the small market there are few open areas, except 
a small square in front of the mosque of Yah i a, called Tumbutubottema. 

Small as it is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the 
houses are in good repair. There are about 980 clay houses, and a 
couple of hundred conical huts of matting, the latter, with a few excep- 
tions, constituting the outskirts of the town on the north and northeast 
sides, where a great deal of rubbish, which has been accumulating in 
the course of several centuries, is formed into conspicuous mounds. 
The clay houses are all of them built on the same principle as my own 
residence, with the exception that the houses of the poorer people have 
only one court-yard, and have no upper room on the terrace. 

The only remarkable public buildings in the town are the three large 
mosques; the Jingere-ber, built by Mansa Musa; the mosque of San- 
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kore, built at an early period at the expense of a wealthy woman; and 
the mosque Sidi Yahi, built at the expense of a kadhi of the town. 

The whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts 
to about 13,000, while the floating population during the months of 
the greatest traffic and intercourse, especially from November to Janu- 
ary, may amount on an average to 5000, and under favorable circum- 
stances to as many as 10,000. 

Thus much is certain, that an immense field is here opened to Euro- 
pean energy, to revive the trade which, under a stable government, 
formerly animated this quarter of the globe, and which might again 
flourish to a great extent. For the situation of Timbuktu is of the highest 
commercial importance, lying as it does at the point where the great 
river of Western Africa, in a serpent-like winding, approaches most 
closely to that outlying and most extensive oasis of " the far West" — 
Maghreb el Aksa, of the Mohammedan world — I mean Tawat, which 
forms the natural medium between the commercial life of this fertile 
and populous region and the north; and whether it be Timbuktu, Wa- 
lata, or Ghanata, there will always be in this neighborhood a great 
commercial entrepdt, as long as mankind retain their tendency to 
international intercourse and exchange of produce. 

Here is a striking remark : 

At other times again the sheikh, taking out of his small library 
the Arabic version of Hippocrates, which he valued extremely, was 
very anxious for information as to the identity of the plants mentioned 
by the Arab authors. This volume of Hippocrates had been a present 
from Captain Clapperton to Sultan Bello of Sokoto, from whom my 
friend had received it, among other articles, as an acknowledgment 
of his learning. I may assert, with full confidence, that those few 
books taken by the gallant Scotch captain into Central Africa have 
had a greater effect in reconciling the men of authority in Africa to 
the character of Europeans than the most costly present ever made to 
them ; and I hope, therefore, that gifts like these may not be looked 
upon grudgingly by people who would otherwise object to do anything 
which might seem to favor Mohammedanism. 

Dr. Barth was gone about five years, and displayed 
much courage and fortitude. His minute journals con- 
tain, no doubt, an important amount of information, to 
those who will study them carefully. But the reader 
must not expect much that is interesting or picturesque. 
vol. vra. — 10 
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Captain Page's Narrative of the U. S. Expedition, 
which explored the waters of La Plata, the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay, is written in an attractive 
style, and imbues the reader with no little of the inte- 
rest felt by the writer, in the almost unknown rivers of 
South America. The expedition was fitted out under 
the order of President Fillmore and Mr. Kennedy, the 
Secretary of the Navy. The command was given to 
Mr. Page, who had just previously received the rank of 
Commander, and in February, 1853, fifty men, com- 
prising the expedition, sailed in the steamer Water 
Witch, drawing nine feet. It had been undertaken in 
consequence of the opening of the waters of La Plata 
by decree of Urquiza, then Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Confederation. The explorations embraced 
an extent of three thousand six hundred miles by 
water, and four thousand four hundred miles by land, 
through Paraguay and the Argentine Confederation, 
during the years 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856, and was 
rendered famous by Lopez's wanton attack on the 
Water Witch, while she was in command of Lieut. 
Jeffers, exploring the Parana river, not far from where 
the river forms the boundary between Paraguay and 
the Argentine province of Corrientes. Commander 
Page maintained, and still maintains, that the Water 
Witch was "in the act of executing instructions," when 
fired on from the Fort of Itapiru, and the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan taking the same view, the Para- 
guay Expedition, which has just terminated so peacefully 
and successfully, was fitted out and sent to Paraguay, 
and President Lopez was forced to pay that homage to 
the show of force which he refused to the demands of 
right. 

Various delays were suffered by the expedition, but 
in April, 1853, the Water Witch had reached Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Commander had obtained from the 
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Brazilian authorities permission to ascend the Paraguay 
river as far as Corumba, a small port sixty miles above 
Albuquerque. Leaving Rio, the expedition entered 
the La Plata, which should be called an estuary, being 
one hundred and seventy miles wide at the mouth, and 
but one hundred and eighty miles in length. Touching 
at Montevideo, Commander Page steamed up to Buenos 
Ayres, where he arrived in the middle of a revolution, 
and was detained by the necessity for protecting the 
American and other foreign residents — the Water 
Witch being the only American war vessel on that 
station. Urquiza, the director of the Argentine Con- 
federation, was then besieging Buenos Ayres, and Capt. 
Page gives quite animated and amusing sketches of the 
events of the revolution, which transpired during his 
stay ; among them was the deliberate treachery of the 
Argentine fleet, which went over to the enemy, for 
about twenty-six thousand ounces of gold, in the most 
barefaced and shameless manner. Of Urquiza, our 
author speaks in the warmest terms, and he readily 
granted facilities for the prosecution of his work. 

On the 1st Sept., 1853, the expedition was really un- 
der way at the head of the La Plata, and arrived at the 
island of Martin Garcia, a military position of impor- 
tance, commanding what was presumed to be the most 
considerable channel of communication between the 
waters of the Parana and the La Plata — the latter being 
twenty-five miles wide at this, its narrowest point. In 
addition to the Parana, the Uraguay river, and several 
other tributaries, come in near this point. The Water 
Witch sailed up the Parana by the main branch, or 
u Parana Guazu," through a vast delta, studded with 
islands, the wild fruits and charcoal of which lead to 
quite an extensive trade with Buenos Ayres. "During 
the season, the fruiterers lay their barks against the 
banks and load from the overhanging peach and orange 
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trees." The oranges are, however, bitter, and used only 
for preserving, or making a popular drink. The peaches 
are excellent, and the trees are cultivated no less for 
their fruit than for use as fire-wood. Some of the 
natives state that the peach trees were first planted 
by the Jesuits, others by discoverers who preceded 
them, but the most common reply made on questioning 
the natives is, Quien sabe? — "Who knows ?" There 
was a depth of from sixteen to one hundred feet when 
the Water Witch entered the Parana, although it was 
the season of low water. Capt. Page describes a num- 
ber of branches entering the river, most of them navi- 
gable, remarking that the current is but two and a half 
miles per hour, and the bottom generally sandy. He 
also describes a spongy tree called seibo, something like 
cork wood, which blossoms most richly in the bordering 
forests. When fresh, it may be cut with a knife, like 
an apple, but after it is dry, axes are not sufficiently 
hard to hew it. The willow and alder also grow on 
the humid banks. For one hundred and thirty miles, 
the Water Witch sailed by these branches and islands, 
through a wilderness of foliage which covered every 
thing within sight from the mast head. Passing the 
towns of San Pedro and Obligado, in the province of 
Buenos Ay res, the character of the land became bolder 
and firmer. In 1845, Rosas erected a battery at Obli-> 
gado, and put a chain across the river, but the English 
and French cut the chain and battered the fort effectu- 
ally. For ninety miles, the character of the river re- 
mains unchanged.; it is half a mile in breadth, and 
studded with islands. Eosario, in the Argentine pro- 
vince of Santa Fe, is the next town of importance ; 
Capt. Page thinks it will become a great place com- 
mercially. "Its position will make it a mart for all the 
eleven provinces west of Parana." It is to be connec- 
ted by railroad with Cordova, three hundred miles in 
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the interior of the Argentine Republic. This railroad 
"would be an iron bond between the Eastern and 
Western provinces not easily severed." As a port of 
entry, Eoeario has advantages not possessed by Buenos 
Ayres. A vessel from the United States, not long 
since, sailed up to Rosario, discharged and received her 
freight money ; the Captain reported " that Christopher 
Columbus did not excite more curiosity than did the 
arrival of his vessel ; that goods can be put on board at 
Rosario fifteen or twenty per cent, cheaper than at 
Buenos Ayres." 

Capt. Page sketches the right bank of the Parana, 
as we have briefly related, and then descending the left 
bank, quotes from the journal of Lieut. Powell, who 
surveyed the Eastern branches of the Parana, skirting 
the shores of Entre Rios, in a small steamer of two feet 
draught. There are some venerable towns along the 
bank, and many agricultural and warlike Indians. 
The city of Parana, the capital of the Argentine Con- 
federation, is situated here ; it is not advantageously 
located for commercial purposes, but already a large 
trade in lumber is carried on. 

Ascending the Paraguay, the expedition made many 
observations of interest, and on arriving at Asuncion, 
the Captain "called on" "His Excellency, Senor Don 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, President of the Republic of 
Paraguay," whose portrait shows him to be a stout 
stern-looking individual, rather stiff in his manners. 
After several interviews, Capt. Page states that he 
"understood uniformly in his conversations with Presi- 
dent Lopez, that he could carry the surveys throughout 
the limits of Paraguay north, or indeed beyond them," 
to Bahia Negra, in Bolivia. Captain Page gives a very 
interesting sketch of Asuncion, and a history of Para- 
guay, which is especially well written. He then 
describes the further ascent of the Paraguay river, 
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with the flora, birds, animals, &c., of the country. At 
the city of Concepcion, the expedition was treated most 
hospitably ; a few miles above, the Water Witch passed 
a salt field, with the huts of the salt gatherers. For 
five hundred and twenty-five miles they had passed up, 
without a single obstacle, and they were now passing 
through the country of the warlike Chaoo tribe of 
Indians, who "still maintain their wild independence, 
not in intricate and inaccessible passes of mountain 
ranges— not in great sterile plains, or among death- 
exhaling morasses, but over a vast domain of two 
hundred thousand square miles, spreading out into 
noble forests of precious woods, lovely plains, accessible 
by navigable rivers, and irrigated by hundreds of their 
tributary streams ; a land not figuratively, but literally 
flowing with milk and honey." The writer has some 
very interesting details about these Chaco Indians— but 
we are exceeding our limits. He describes them as 
healthy and living to a great age. They are, of course, 
heathen, and have not even a word in their language 
to describe a creative deity. Lopez manages them well. 
The expedition made its way up to Ooimbra, which 
was the limit affixed, and a number of the branches of 
the Paraguay, below this point, were fully explored. In 
December, 1853, the Water Witch began its long 
descent. Capt. Page then took a tour through the 
interior of Paraguay, visiting the old Jesuit missions, 
climbing mountains, exploring rivers and entering into 
pleasant relations with the gay Paraguayans, whom he 
describes with vivacity and geniality. He also explored 
the Vermejo river in a small boat, built of the cedar of 
Paraguay. In the meanwhile, the Water Witch, under 
Lieut. Powell, explored the "Yerbales," an interesting 
section of Paraguay, where the leaves of the "yerba" 
are gathered and prepared for market. The ascent of 
the Vermqo, through vast forests of palms, was full of 
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enchantment to the student of nature. It passes 
through Bolivia and the Argentine States. A boat 
cruise was next undertaken up the Riachuelo, which 
empties into the Parana, near Corrientes, and the Cap- 
tain was fortunate enough to capture some rare birds 
among its pure lagoons, gemmed with islands of the 
" Victoria Regia." A single orange grove on this stream 
consisted of six thousand trees ; corn and tobacco grew 
luxuriantly. 

In October, 1854, President Lopez began to give the 
expedition trouble, and the Water Witch was ordered 
to keep out of Paraguayan waters. She was sent to 
Montevideo, and Lieutenant Murdaugh was directed 
to make a detailed survey of the Pass of Bella Vista, 
one of the most difficult on the Parana. From thence 
Lieut. Murdaugh was sent along the Uraguay river, 
and through the finest land of Corrientes, where cotton, 
sugar and tobacco will doubtless grow, though the land 
is fairly hidden by orange groves. Soon after this, the 
Captain communicated with Bonpland, the distinguished 
naturalist, and invited him to join the expedition. 
Then came the firing into the Water Witch, to which 
we have already referred. Capt. Page tried to get the 
Commander of the squadron on the station to ascend 
the river and batter down the Port, but failing in this, 
lie again ascended the Uraguay, and completed its sur- 
vey. He says: "The vast growth of the sarsaparilla 
on this river discolors its waters and imparts such 
medicinal qualities that invalids resort to Mercedes for 
the benefit of their curative powers." The Salado was 
the next river explored. Next the La Cruz and Cru- 
cito — all tributaries of the Parana. The Water Witch 
was then sent to such of the branches of the Parana 
as had not been explored, while the Captain set out on 
a land tour to the head waters of the Salado and the 
Pilcomaego — the latter a Bolivian stream. The Cap- 
tain soon began to like the wild independence of the 
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"gaucho" life — grassy bed, saddle-gear bedding, cano- 
pied by the heavens — but came back to the comforts of 
civilization after visiting an immense extent of country, 
with a full feeling of its comforts. He gives a very 
clear sketch of the extent of his explorations in this 
vast basin of the La Plata, recounts its history, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in fresh, animated language, alludes 
to the philology of the region, speaks of Spanish re- 
strictions on commerce, and closes with a picture of 
affairs in La Plata when the Water Witch arrived at 
Buenos Ayres. In an appendix, various matters of 
interest are given, such as accounts of the explorations 
of his subordinates; of the attack on the Water Witch; 
notes on the birds collected during the expedition, by 
Mr. John Cassin, the distinguished ornithologist, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city ; list of medi- 
cal substances obtained, by Prof. J. Carson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pa. ; and Meteorological observations reduced 
by Lieut. H. N. Harrison. 

We regret that our space would not permit of ex- 
tracts from the work, for there are many passages 
showing fine descriptive powers, pleasant fancy and a 
keen sense of humor. We should also add that the 
typography and illustrations of the volume are excel- 
lent, and in every way worthy of both author and 
publishers. 

The Author of the travels in Siberia, says : " Mine 
has been a tolerably wide field, extending from Kokhan 
on the west to the eastern end of the Baikal, and as far 
south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si, including that 
immense chain Syanshan, never before seen by any Eu- 
ropean, as well as a large portion of the western part of 
the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched his wild 
hordes toward the west — scenes on which no pencil had 
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previously been employed— comprising a distance tra- 
versed of about 32,000 versts in carriages, 7100 in boats, 
and 20,300 on horseback — in all, about 59,500 miles in 
the course of seven years. Neither the old Venetian 
nor the Jesuit priests could have visited these regions, 
their travels having been far to the south ; nor am I 
aware that they brought back any pictorial representa- 
tions of the scenes through which they wandered. Even 
the recent travellers Hue and Gaby, who visited ' the 
land of grass ' (the plains to the south of the great De- 
sert of Gobi,) did not penetrate into the country of the 
Kalkas, and the illustrations to their works were evi- 
dently fabricated in Paris." 

It will be seen that a large part of this route is un- 
trodden ground. The author is a cheerful, observant 
traveller; takes every thing kindly, and makes the 
best of it. 

His object was mainly artistic. It was not so much 
to make a book, as to sketch the scenery of Siberia. 
He has made 560 sketches. He received much kindness 
from the Emperor and all the government officials, as 
well as from the peasantry. 

The works in precious stones at Ekaterineburg are 
interesting. They belong to the government : 

Near these works stand the Granilnof Fabric, the building in which 
the jaspers, porphyries, aventurine, and other stones found in the Oural 
are made into columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, unrivalled in work- 
manship either in ancient or modern times ; the lathes, saws, and po- 
lishing machines used are turned by water-power. The whole estab- 
lishment belongs to the crown, and is worked by peasants. 

Most magnificent jasper tables are made in this Zavod, inlaid with 
different colored stones in imitation of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 
1853 I saw one of them in Ekaterineburg on which four or five men 
had been employed for six years — not an uncommon circumstance; in- 
deed, some examples have occupied a longer period. The cost of labor 
alone in England (provided the material were found there) would 
effectually prevent such work ever being executed in our country. 
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Here wages are almost nothing. I have seen a man engaged carving 
foliage on some of the jasper vases, in a style not excelled any where 
in Europe, whose wages were three shillings and eightpence per month, 
with two poods, or thirty-six pounds of rye flour per month to make 
into bread; meat he is never supposed to eat. I have seen another 
man cutting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper of two colors 
— the ground a dark green, and the head a yellowish cream -color — in 
very high relief, and intended for a brooch. It was a splendid pro- 
duction of art, and would have raised the man to a high position in 
any country in Europe except Russia. He also, poor man ! received 
his three shillings and eightpence per month, and his bread. 

The following statements are made concerning gems : 

About twenty-five or thirty years ago, several fine crystals of emerald 
were discovered by some children while playing near the village of 
Takovaya, and were tossed about in the cottage for a considerable time 
before their character was recognized. At length they were sent to 
Ekaterineburg, and were most splendidly cut in the Granilnoi Fabric 
They proved to be gems of rare beauty and great value. 

Amethysts are still found at Tushakalva, a village near Mursinsk; 
these stones are far superior to the Brazilian amethyst, have a much 
greater brilliancy, and are more valuable. Beryl is found in several 
parts of the Oural — some crystals exceedingly fine, of a blue, yellow, 
and rose color; those of the latter kind are rare, and, when perfectly 
transparent, of considerable value. I have seen some splendid speci- 
mens in Ekaterineburg most beautifully cut. Chrysoberyl is met with 
in the same locality as the emerald ; occasionally very fine crystals are 
obtained, and cut into beautiful gems. Topaz is found at Alabaska 
and near Maias ; some of these magnificent crystals have been disco- 
vered six inches long, perfectly transparent, and sold at a very great 
price. I have seen fine specimens cut as gems, and exceedingly bril- 
liant Pink topaz is rare : up to this time only five small crystals have 
been met with at one of the gold mines in the South Oural ; one of 
which was presented to me : I deeply regret to say that it is either 
mislaid or has been lost on the journey. 

Rose tourmaline is found at the village of Sarapulsk, near Mursinsk. 
This is also a rare mineral; I have seen but one crystal pure and 
transparent. Small specimens cut into gems are sometimes to be got 
in Ekaterineburg under the name of "malina sherl." Smoke topaz 
is met with in many places in the Oural — some beautifully transparent, 
which they cut into seals of most elegant form. 
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At page 110, we have an interesting account, part of 
which we copy, of the re-discovery of the Damascene 
sword-blades, through the genius and industry of Ge- 
neral Anossoff : 

These works bad been under the care and management of Colonel 
Anossoff for many years previous to 1847, in the Spring of which I 
first made his acquaintance. During this long period the colonel had 
turned hb attention to the ancient art of damascening arms, which 
had long been lost in Europe; and he, by indefatigable zeal, with 
much skill, succeeded -in rescuing this long-lost art from oblivion. Be- 
ing placed on the confines of Asia, where damask blades are still held 
in high estimation, he had opportunities of seeing sabres, ataghans, 
and daggers of great value, which some of the Asiatic chiefs still pos- 
sess; also of procuring specimens through the aid of the caravans from 
Khiva, Bokhara, and even India, Added to this, General Perroffsky, 
the governor of Orenburg, and commander-in-chief of the army in this 
region, had one of the rarest private collections of ancient and modern 
arms in the world, and with a liberality which so truly characterizes a 
great mind, placed it at the disposal of Anossoff. Select examples 
were taken to Zktaoust, their material and fabrication studied with 
untiring assiduity, and chemical experiments resorted to, until, step 
by step, and after years of toil, damascene sabres and arms were pro- 
duced, perhaps unequalled even in ancient, certainly never approached 
in modern times. 

The reader will be struck with the fact that there is 
more comfort and enjoyment in many parte of Siberia 
than could be expected. Thus in a place called Barna- 
oul, on the river Oby, Mr. Atkinson speaks of " agreea- 
ble society." There are three ladies who play well on 
the piano, and very respectable amateur concerts, &c, 
are given. 

There is much fine scenery in different parts of Sibe- 
ria, especially of the wild kind. The game is interesting 
to the sportsman. One night a pack of wolves attacked 
their camp among the Mongol Tartars. They found 
in the morning that they had killed eight. 

A beautiful gem of scenery is thus described. A 
sketch of it is also given : 
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After spending three days in this elevated locality, we returned to- 
ward the plain by another route, and visited Tamchi-Boulac, or Drop- 
ping Spring, and a magnificent one it is. It lies at the foot of the Ala- 
tou, and the opposite view gives but a faint representation of its beauty. 
The water comes trickling out of the rocks in thousands of little 
streams that shine like showers of diamonds, while the rocks, which 
are greatly varied in color, from a bright yellow to a deep red, give to 
some parts the appearance of innumerable drops of liquid fire. There 
are several small grottoes in these rocks, and the water drops into a 
large basin, whioh runs over fallen masses of stone in a considerable 
stream. 

There is very much that is interesting in this book, 
and the cheerful, manly spirit of Mr. Atkinson, makes 
it pleasant travelling with him. The different chiefs 
or sultans of the Tartars are described, if not with the 
graphic power of Stephens or Curzon, yet with some 
skill. These books of travel make one feel that, except 
among nations merely savage, there is more that is 
endurable in life than we usually suppose. 

The heroic conduct of the martyrs of Madagascar 
has made that island interesting to all. The main 
facts, as published previously to these visits of Mr. 
Ellis, were, we believe, well known. Radama, the late 
King, earnestly favored Christianity, and many converts 
were made; but, upon his death, the Queen — now 
sixty-eight years of age— determined to suppress Chris- 
tianity, and when the native Christians refused to relin- 
quish their religion, a number were martyred. An 
account, beautiful in its simplicity, was written of their 
martyrdom, by one of the natives. We copy— all we 
can make room for — the close of it. 

When the officer was gone, they took those eighteen away to pat 
them to death. The fourteen they tied by the hands and the feet 
to long poles, and carried on men's shoulders. And these brethren 
prayed, and spoke to the people, as they were being carried along. 
And some who beheld them, said that their faces were like the faces 
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of angels. And when they came to the top of Nampaminairina, 
they cast them down, and their bodies were afterwards dragged to 
the other end of the capital, to be burned with the bodies of those 
who were burned alive. 

And as they took the four that were to be burned alive,* to the 
place of execution, these Christians sang the 90th hymn, beginning, 
'When our hearts are troubled,' each verse ending with, 'Then re- 
member us.' Thus they sang on the road. And when they came 
to Faravohitra, there they burned them, fixed between split spars. 
And there was a rainbow in the heavens at the time, close to the 
place of burning. Then they sang the hymn 158 : f 

' There is a blessed lend, 
Making most happy, 
Nerer shall the rest depart, 
Nor oaase of trouble oome.' 

That was the hymn they sangf after they were in the fire. Then 
they prayed, saying, 'O Lord, receive our spirits; for thy love to 
us. And lay not this sin to their charge.' 

Thus they prayed as long as they had any life. Then they died ; 
but softly — gently. Indeed, gently was the going forth of their 
life. And astonished were all the people around that beheld the 
burning of them there. 

Twenty years having passed away since the last 
English missionaries had left Madagascar, the London 
Missionary Society, naturally anxious to know the con- 
dition of things, requested Mr. Ellis to visit the coun- 
try, not as a missionary, but as an English traveller, 
bearing a message from the Government. Lord Claren- 
don very kindly authorized this. 

Mr. Ellis sailed in 1853. Mr. Cameron, a resident 
of the Cape of Good Hop4 accompanied him from that 
place. They went to the Mauritius, where they were 
kindly received by the British authorities and the 



♦These were nobles. 

fThe numbers refer to the collection of printed hymns in the native lan- 
guage. The translation is verbal and literal, not a metrical rendering of 
the meaning. 
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merchants, both of whom were anxious for the reopen- 
ing of the trade with Madagascar. Mr. Ellis made 
three visits to that island; the first in company with 
Mr. Cameron. They landed at the port of Tamateve, 
on the eastern coast. On the first visit, they were 
refused permission to visit the Queen, because, she had 
laid it down as a condition of re-opening trade and 
intercourse with the English, that she should be paid 
$15,000. This sum the merchants at the Mauritius 
raised, and Mr. Ellis returned with it. 

It may be proper to mention that the Malagasy have 
been trading with us during this time. The principal 
trade with America was in fire-arms, for which they 
exchanged native products. In this connection, we 
may mention a noble triumph of humanity in the per- 
son of Capt. Ludlow, an American whaler, in rescuing 
the crew of an English vessel — for which we would 
make room if we could. 

On Mr. Ellis' second visit, the cholera had broken 
out with great violence at the Mauritius, and this was 
assigned as the reason of the Queen for declining to re- 
ceive him. Mr. Ellis, accordingly, gives an interesting 
episode of his tour among the Missions in South Africa, 
at the request of the London Society. 

After a visit to England, he returned with admirable 
perseverance, and was successful in obtaining permis- 
sion to go to Antananiriva, the capital, and spend a 
month. He was admitted to two audiences of the 
Queen, but was unsuccessful^ obtaining permission to 
remain longer than the month. He was treated very 
politely by the Queen, but no opportunity was allowed 
of private conversation with her, nor was the subject 
of Christianity entered upon with the Government. 

It may be proper to mention here, that the first mis- 
sionaries from the London Society arrived in Mada- 
gascar in 1818. They proceeded, after the ratification 
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of a British treaty, to the capital, in 1820. In ten 
years, from ten to fifteen thousand of the people had 
learned to read, and many of them to write, a few made 
some progress in English, and a number became Chris- 
tians. About one thousand or fifteen hundred boys 
had been trained as workmen in iron, which abounds 
in the country, and as carpenters, builders, tanners, 
curriers, shoemakers, ftc, while the slave trade was 
abolished. 

Radama, who was greatly in advance of his time and 
people, died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six. 
His nephew was nominated by the King as successor, 
but he was assassinated, and the wife of Radama be- 
came Queen. In 1835 Christianity was prohibited, 
and in 1836 the missionaries and artisans left the 
island. 

In June, 1845, difficulties having arisen with the 
foreign traders, one English and two French men of 
war landed at Tamateve, and failing to adjust the 
difficulties amicably, they burned the town. It was 
this that led to the prohibition of trade with the French 
and English. 

It is very remarkable that the severe measures of the 
government against Christianity did not at all succeed in 
extirpating it. " The attention of all classes was thereby 
drawn to the subject of religion, and the confidence of 
many in their idols appeared greatly weakened, while 
the Christians seemed to be confirmed in their faith by 
the severe ordeal through which it had sustained 
them." 

In 1846, the Queen's son, the prince royal, then in 
his seventeenth year, after much conference with some 
of the Christians, declared himself a Christian, and 
was baptized, and has ever since proved their generous, 
kind and faithful friend. Ramonja, a prince of the 
highest rank, the nephew of the Queen, has also de- 
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clared his belief in the truth of the Bible, and has stood 
firmly by the Christians, even sometimes pleading with 
the Queen in their behalf. 

A violent persecution occurred in 1849. The Queen 
considered her son, to whom she was much attached 
as the victim of witchcraft, and this, perhaps, helped 
on by political rivals of the prince, may have influenced 
this persecution. Two thousand persons were involved 
in it, and suffered various punishments, eighteen, as we 
stated, having been put to death. Some apostatized, 
but others, hitherto pagan, now joined the Christian 
ranks. 

Mr. Ellis was treated with great kindness. His in- 
terview with the prince and princess royal, and with 
the Christians, was exceedingly pleasant and gratifying. 
Public worship is prohibited, but there seems to have 
been no obstacle interposed to the freest private inter- 
course. Mr. Ellis is very properly reserved in regard 
to their religious intercourse, but long and interesting 
conversations were held. We should gather, from the 
whole tenor of the book, that, except among the pagan 
priests, Christianity is generally popular. 

The Malagasy are not negroes, but obviously from 
the same general stock as the Sandwich and Society 
Islanders. They are Polynesian. This, their language, 
character and appearance all show. The ruling race is 
called Hova. They seem much brighter than the 
Hawaiians, and, Mr. Ellis thinks, would improve rap- 
idly under instruction. The interest clustering around 
the young prince, now twenty-five, is absorbing. His 
life is hardly considered safe, particularly as he is not 
very cautious in regard to it. He seems to be as devoted 
to his mother as a son can well be. Mr. Ellis' request 
that prayer may be offered in his behalf, is truly 
appropriate. 
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The state of civilization is in advance of our impres- 
sion in regard to it. Their dress, dwellings and manners 
all show much that is interesting. ''The majority of 
the people certainly presented well proportioned, high, 
perpendicular foreheads. The foreheads of the women 
were not inferior to those of the men." 

The island of Madagascar is larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland combined, and contains more than 
three millions of people. The Hovas do not seem, be- 
fore Radama's time, to have extended much beyond 
Ankova, the central province of the island. But he, 
with the assistance of the fire-arms w^ich he imported, 
extended their dominion much farther. 

In regard to the course pursued by the Christians, 
during the persecutions, Mr. Ellis makes these interest- 
ing remarks : 

It has been already stated that the government had forbidden 
the performance of any act of Christian worship nnder the severest 
penalties. There has, consequently, been no public worship, or 
other ontward religions observance ; bnt I learned that in reference 
to those teachings which enjoin the avowal of such as make pro- 
fession of their faith, and the uniting in fellowship for commemora- 
ting that ordinance whereby the disciples of the Lord Jesns do 
show forth his death until he come, they had been accustomed, in 
more than one locality, to follow as closely as possible the few sim- 
ple and affecting directions of the Saviour himself, and the illustra- 
tion of those, given by the great apostle of the Gentiles. They 
had, I was informed, at times found a difficulty with regard to the 
elements to be used ; but, so far as their circumstances admitted, 
they had followed the word of inspired truth. Nothing traceable 
to the latent influence of idolatry, or commended by imaginary fit- 
ness or advantage had, so far as I heard, been introduced. I was 
informed that, although they knew the peril to which tbey were 
exposed, they had been accustomed to listen to the words of instruc- 
tion and encouragement, to sing the praise of the divine Redeemer, 
and to draw near the mercy-seat These simple services were held, 
not only in the habitations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but alone on the distant mountain's side, in the dreary cavern, 

Vol. viii. — 11 
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or in the concealment of the remote, and almost impervious forest, 
pp. 185-6. 

Mr. Ellis is a botanist, and describes the rich trees 
and flowers con amore. We should quote from these, as 
from other parts of the book, if we were not so pressed 
for space. The residence in the Mauritius affords 
scope for some very pleasant pictures. The book, in 
short, is interesting to a very wide circle of minds. 

To leave off with a pleasant impression, we quote 
the following touch of the aesthetic : 

While sailing along in sight of Bourbon, we were told by some 
on board that there were great numbers of tamarind and other 
fragrant trees, and that at certain seasons of the year, the odors 
from the tamarind blossom and other flowers were wafted far oyer 
the ocean, perfuming the air. We were, however, beyond the 
reach of these odorous breezes, or the fragrant trees were not in 
blossom, for none of the perfume reached us, or we might have 
realized the truth of Milton's lines — 

As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

I.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: With a critically revised Text : A Digest of 
various Readings: Marginal References to verbal and idiomatic usage: 
Prolegomena : and a critical and exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, B. D., Minister of 
Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels. New York : Harpers. 
1859. pp. &35. 

This splendid work is one of the best things ever done by the 
Harpers. It is an exact reprint of the English edition. It is, in 
short, the critical edition of the New Testament. 

One chapter of the Prolegomena gives a very interesting and 
complete account of the previous editions. 1. The received text. 
2. The " first systematic attempt as embracing in itself some pre- 
vious partial ones" — that of Griesbach, 1796 — 1806. 3. The next 
considerable attempt, by Dr. Scholz, late Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of sacred literature at Bonn. 4. Lachmann's in 1831 and 
1842. This, Mr. Alford does not regard as valuable. 5. Muralt's, 
1846, on which Mr. Alford does not place much dependence. 6. 
Br. Tischendorf's, Leipzig, 1841 and 1849. The second is by far 
the most important. Mr. A. considers Tischendorf 's text as very 
far superior to any which preceded it. Yet he adds : "The fact of 
my not having adopted it myself will show that I do not consider 
this praise to be in all cases deserved. His book is very unequal. 
It will be found that the differences between us are both numerous 
and important." 

Mr. Alford gives, 1. His corrected text. 2. The various read- 
ings from Scholz, Lachmann and Tischendorf. (ed. 2.) These, by 
an ingenious system of abbreviations, are brought into a very small 
space, considering the mass of information given. 3. Critical 
notes. The text, speaking roughly, takes up one-fourth of the 
book ; the various readings, one-fourth ; the notes, one-half. Then 
there are marginal references, in regard to which Mr. A. says : 
"The references are not those usually printed in other editions. 
Those are references to the subject-matter of the text, and are most 
useful and necessary to every biblical student. As, however, they 
are now to be found in many editions of our English Bible, it 
seemed unnecessary to reprint them here. Instead of them, I have 
drawn up a body of references to verbal and idiomatical usages, 
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which I hope will be found an addition to an apparatus criticus, as 
tending to exhibit, simultaneously with the text itself, the peculiari- 
ties and dnaE Xeydfieva of the passage under consideration." 

Any one who has edited or printed will be prepared to appreciate 
the following: "No reference has been inserted which has not 
been verified ; and I trust that the accuracy of the printing has 
corresponded to my earnest desire that the whole may be found 
correct." 

Mr. A. makes the interesting remarks that the Apocrypha ap- 
proaches even more nearly than the LXX. to the peculiar Hellenis- 
tic style of the New Testament, and that Xenophon is particularly 
useful among classic writers, for the New Testament. The descrip- 
tion of the apparatus criticus will be found very convenient. 
These are MSS. uncial and cursive, ancient versions and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. 

We cannot too earnestly commend this noble work. If any of 
our wealthy friends, our church sessions or trustees, or any groups 
of ladies desire our opinion of a valuable present for their minister, 
we recommend Alford's Greek Testament. 



H.— COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. By Dr. Augustus 
T no luck. Translated from the German. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D. 
Philadelphia : Smith, English & Co. 1869. pp. 440. 

This translation is not by Dr. Krauth, of the Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, but by his son — pastor of the Lutheran Church at Pittsburgh. 
There are seven editions of the Commentary, as we learn from the 
translator's Preface. The first was published in 1826, the second 
in 1828, the third in 1831. None of these were translated. The 
fourth appeared in 1833, and was translated by the Rev. A. Kauf- 
man, minister of the Episcopal church in Andover. The fifth edi- 
tion appeared in 1837, aud the sixth in 1844. The latter was 
materially altered. From this, Dr. Krauth's translation was begun 
in 1854, and was "sufficiently advanced to have been furnished for 
the press in 1855." Meanwhile, a seventh edition dated July 2, 
1857, made its appearance. Dr. Krauth has drawn additions from 
this, which are included in brackets. He thinks this plan better 
than a translation from either the sixth or seventh editions, because 
"in the seventh, much of the most valuable matter of the sixth is 
omitted, under the supposition that the reader has access to the 
earlier editions." 

It is surely unnecessary for us to commend Tholuck. It is more 
to the purpose to say that the translation strikes us as well done. 
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It is not, indeed, that perfection of translation where the very form 
of the original is reproduced, nor that kind where, as in Coleridge 
and Longfellow, the translation is finer than the original. Still, it 
is well done. The meaning is clearly rendered, and in good 
English. We are not charmed by the style, but we are not re- 
pelled. We hope that our German friends will continue to give us 
such books. 

HL— THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VI. New York: Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: J. McFarlan, 
Agent. 1859. pp. 772. 

The Cyclopaedia is proving itself, in the main, excellent. There 
are some sixty contributors to this volume, which extends from 
Cough to Education. We give some of the Authors, with the sub- 
jects. For example : H. C. Baird furnishes the Dallases and Mr. 
Duponceau ; Erastus Brooks furnishes Judge Cranch : the editor 
of the Washington Constitution, Lord Derby and B. D'Israeli ; Dr. 
Tryon Edwards, President Day and the Dwights ; Edward Everett, 
Thomas Dowse; Professor Pelton, Demosthenes; Mr. Hildreth, 
Creole, Dumont ; Mr. Hillard, Charles Dickens ; Professor Lowell, 
Dante, &c, &c. 

It will be seen that the principle is to entrust an article to some 
one interested in the special topic. If this produce eulogistic arti- 
cles, they are the more earnest and interesting. This cyclopaedia 
is the place to turn for information on almost any topic. Its suc- 
cess is becoming more and more decided. 

IV.— MOSAICS. By the Author of " Salad for the Solitary," &c. New York : 
Charles 8cribner. 1859. pp. 420. 

"Salad for the Solitary" and "Salad for the Social" have gained 
for the author a high reputation. "Mosaics" is, like them, a 
congeries of extracts on such topics as "Author-craft," "Youth 
and Age," "The Witchery of Wit," &c, interspersed with remarks 
of the author. To give a brick of the house, we quote from p. 269, 
seq. : 

"The Deserted Village" had for its locale, the hamlet of Lissoy, County 
Westmeath, Ireland. The name of the schoolmaster was Paddy Barns. A 
dame called Walsey Cruse, kept the ale-house. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says : "Calling upon Goldsmith one day, I found him 
in the double occupation of turning a couplet and teaching a pet dog to stand 
upon his haunches. The last lines in the page were still wet — they form a 
part of the description of Italy — 
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u l By sports like these are all their cares beguiled j 
The sports of children satisfy the child.' 

Goldy joined in the laugh, and acknowledged that his boyish sport with the 
dog, suggested the stanza." 

Campbell writes to a relation in America in relation to Hohenlinden : 
"Never shall time efface from my memory, the recollections of that hour 
of astonishment and suspended breath, when I stood with the good monks of 
St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Klonau's cavalry upon the French, under 
Grennier, em camped below us. We saw the fire given and returned, and 
heard, distinctly, the sound of the French pas de charge. A park of artillery 
was opened just beneath the walls of the monastery. My love of novelty 
now gave way to personal fear; and I took a carriage back to Landshut." 

There is no very extraordinary extent of reading shown in this 
volume, but it is a good summer book, with pleasant thoughts in it 
from various quarters. 

V.— POEMS. By Anwe Whitney. New York : Appleton & Co. 1869. pp. 
191. 

No word of preface. No intimation beyond "Anne Whitney." 
Is, then, the critic to say calmly and quietly just what he thinks ? 

It is this, then. There is not much poetry here, just now ; but 
there is extraordinary capability. Toung, enthusiastic readers, full 
of vague aspirations, undeveloped philosophies and pulsations of 
the universe, will see here more poetry in performance than grave 
old gentlemen like ourselves. But poetry is thought melodiously 
uttered, and therefore, the best we can say of this volume is, that 
there is great potentiality in it — power to do, but not much done. 

Nobody but a poetess in posse could have written this sonnet, 
and yet it is not poetry, and not one person in a hundred can make 
any sense out of it. It is one of "Five Sonnets relating to 
Beauty." 

I dreamed an angel, Angel twice, through death, 

Wrought us another " Night." A stately dream, 

Where reconciling Infinites did seem 

To fold round life's perplexities, and wreath 

Its ancient glooms with stars : — a marble breath 

From Art' 8 serene, fresh, everlasting morn, 

Where the dull worm of earthly pain is born 

To winged life henceforth, and busieth 

With golden messages its mortal hours. 

0, the Divine, earth would have wronged and slain ! 

Its pangs are rays above her falling towers 

Of lovelier truth — breaths of a sweet disdain 

Shedding strange nothingness on meaner pain, 

Props of the bleeding god that turn to flowers. 
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This is like the parts of Shelley and Mrs. Browning that their 
admirers have given np as too hard. It is making poetry a severer 
stady than mathematics. It is like the new chess-school, who make 
their play harder than work itself. Poetry is one of the fine arts ; 
not a machine more intricate than any in the patent office. We 
know that nobody ever understood the Christabel, and when a 
poetess has written things equal to the Ancient Mariner, Genevieve, 
Chamonni and Kubla Khan, she may write something as nnintelli. 
gible as Christabel — provided it be as beautiful. 

It is very remarkable that, as society becomes flatter and flatter, 
poetry becomes more and more mystical, weird, self- involved, sub- 
jective and intense. Greek poetry, in its surpassing beauty — grow- 
ing out of an aesthetic society — is easily intelligible to those who 
can read the original; and that of the age of Shakspeare and 
Elizabeth, is not only as bright as the sunbeams, but as clear. It 
was not until the invention of steam engines and the cotton gin, 
until society was flattened out into so dead a level that passenger 
railways, carrying every body that can pay five cents, can go freely 
over it, a society from which ail thought is scrupulously banished, 
that poets took to the high ideal. Truly, extremes meet, reactions 
are inevitable, and moral laws, no less than physical, will have their 
way. 

We give, in justice to the fair authoress, a sonnet from which the 
thought can be extracted, as a Pennsylvania boy gets out chestnuts 
— by squeezing open the burrs, to the risk of his tender fingers. The 
chestnuts, as the reader will see, are worth the trouble : 

CONTINENCE. 

I pledge you in a cup not overbrimming, 
Though heirs to all, God knows oar weak hearts best, 
And tempts us gently from our downy nest, 
To the wide air. Yon fresh horizon dimming; 
And tempering to our thought, the abysses, gleaming 
Beyond j eternity's severe, pure light 
Soft prism ed by time ; and love, the infinite, 
Through humaji founts intelligibly streaming, 
• Teach us that heaven withholdeth but to fill : 
Grasping thou would'st lose all. Wait then and see, 
In the old press of duty steadfast still, 
How comes the unexpected god to thee ; 
How the wild Future, that now mocks thy clasp, 
Lies trembling in the Present's nervous grasp. 

As we presume that the authoress is young, we will venture to 
advise, first, that her thoughts be brought out clearly and distinctly, 
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and, next, a careful study of Gray and Longfellow for melody and 
careful choosing of the best words. 

The Hymn to the Sea shows much power, though it is too pal* 
pably like Shelley, as to the manner. The vague yet intense thought 
is the authoress' own. 

VI.— A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Chronologicadly 
arranged ; with Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from 
their Works. By Charles D. Cleveland. Philadelphia : E. C. & J. Biddle* 
1869. pp.784. 

This edition of Professor Cleveland's work is a great improve- 
ment upon the first. The characteristic defects are still visible, bat 
in a mitigated degree, and we hope for a third edition in which they 
will be still further removed. They are, that while the book pro- 
fesses to be a compendium of American literature, it is quite too 
sectional, and while professing to contain literature, it is too 
vehemently partisan. If it were announced as a "Compend of 
New England literature, having special Anti-Slavery and Congre- 
gational tendencies, with occasional notices of other American 
Authors," all would be well, and we should know just what to ex- 
pect ; as it is, we feel that the Professor is keyed up too high on 
one subject for an impartial editor, and that he cannot free himself 
from the fixed belief that Boston is "the hub of the universe." 

Our readers will not misunderstand us. Professor Cleveland has 
an entire right to his opinions on the subject of slavery. We sym- 
pathize with them to a certain extent, but whether they should be 
thrust prominently forward in a Compend of Literature, is the 
question. And so in regard to his passion for New England. 

There are, for example, no extracts from Henry Clay, or Legar£, 
or Judge Berrien, or Mr. Crittenden, or Mr. Bell, or Patrick 
Henry, or John Sergeant, or Nicholas Biddle, among politicians. 
There are no extracts from Samuel Davies, or Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, or Dr. Griffin, or Dr. Blackburn, or Dr. Wilson, or Olin, or 
Bascom, or Williams, or Bedell, or Nelson, or Bruen, or Larned, or 
Dod. Were not some of these ministers as able, or as eloquent, as 
Dr. Andrews Norton, or Henry Ware, Jr., or Leonard Bacon, or 
Dr. Cheever, or Andrew P. Peabody ? We are aware that Mr. 
Cleveland is more familiar with New England than with the other 
small remainder of the United States, but literature should be 
broad, comprehensive, unsectional. Then why take so much pains, 
in such a book, to praise the "Independent" newspaper as "admira- 
ble ?" Ac, Ac. 

These allowances made, we can honestly commend the work as 
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containing much at which we bare reason to exult as Americans. 
It is a noble tribute to the national genius and culture. Nor must 
the reader suppose that men from the Middle States, or Western 
or Southern men are excluded, for this is by no means the case. 
Forty-six authors, born in the Middle States, are introduced, and 
seventeen born in the Southern States, and the selection includes a 
very large proportion of those who, by general consent, would be 
considered our best writers. The extracts, too, are made with taste, 
and care is taken that the estimates in regard to genius and learn- 
ing shall be correct. On the whole, we regret that where there is 
so much to commend, we find it necessary to put in any caveat 

VH.— ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC; designed as a Manual of Instruction. 
By Henry Coppee, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1869. pp. 367. 

The excellence of this treatise, as a text-book, consists in its 
clearness and comprehensiveness. Professor Coppee makes himself 
understood, and he gathers into his work all that relates to the sub- 
ject These are great merits. "Holding, with Dr. Campbell, that 
Rhetoric is allied to Logic in the sense as well as to Grammar in the 
expression, the author has attempted to give a clear exposition of 
the art of constructing discourse." 

This is not a philosophic treatise on Rhetoric; nor must the 
general reader look for new matter in it It is a text-book for stu« 
dents, digesting in a lucid manner all the mass of known and 
hitherto elaborated particulars which enter practically into the 
subject 

Vm.— CHURCH PSALMIST ; or, Psalms and Hymns, designed for the Public, 
Social and Private use of Evangelical Christians. Containing, also, direc- 
tions for Musical Expression. With Supplement Fifty-third Edition* 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Publication Committee, pp. 723. 

This is the Book of Psalms and Hymns of the General Assemr 
My, with the Supplement ordered to be prepared by the Publication 
Committee. It gives us no common degree of pleasure to be able 
to write these words. The mere fact that it is the Assembly's book, 
that we may now have a uniform psalmody, ought to go rery far 
towards introducing this book into every one of our churches, and 
the fact that the purchase of it goes to support our Publication 
Committee, is another strong reason. 

But independently of this, we think very highly of the book Itself. 
It was prepared with very great care, and with special reference to 
Hs lyrical character. Much time was spent over the Supplement, 
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and many hands contributed to it It adds 129 hymns. The whole 
number of hymns is now 834. We do not claim perfection for our 
Psalm and Hymn Book, but we do not believe that any branch of 
the Church has, on the whole, a better one, and we think that any 
one of our churches will lose by using any other book than that 
recommended and owned by their own General Assembly. Any 
alteration needed in future can be made by authority of the Assem- 
bly, and thus uniformity be introduced into all our churches. 

DC.— ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE; or, OuUjnes of a Systematic Rhetoric 
Translated from the German of Dr. FaAitcis Theremin. By William G. T. 
Shedd. With an introductory Essay. Revised Edition. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 1859. pp. 216. 

The theory of this work, startling as it sounds at first, is, says Pro- 
fessor Shedd, "true in its substance. It teaches that Eloquence is 
moral in essence ; that it has a moral origin, moral means and move- 
ment, and a moral end. It teaches, with what may seem pertinacity 
to some, that in its substance and its accidents, its primary laws and 
secondary rules, Eloquence is ethical." 

"It is the position of Theremin, that Eloquence is more strictly of 
Virtue, than of the nature of Science, or of the nature of Fine Art. 
Its essential quality and properties, he contends, are more properly 
ethical than scientific or artistic. Neither a scientific nor an artistic 
talent can become the living fountain of Eloquence. Only a moral 
force can." "That theory will be most successful, will explain most 
phenomena and exert the most beneficial influence upon the student, 
which assumes that the practical and moral element in Eloquence 
is the fundamental and dominating one, and that the philosophic 
and aesthetic elements are subsidiary to this." 

Quintilian's definition, he says, originated with the elder Cato: 
tl The orator is an upright man, who understand* speaking. 99 

Professor Shedd, in his fine Introductory Essay, after laying down 
the basis of the theory as above, proceeds to show how differently this 
theory will act, from that which makes Eloquence merely a Fine Art. 
As 1. Upon the studies of the Orator. 2. In respect to the models 
of the Orator. He then proceeds to the general nature of Rhetoric, 
and particularly its position and influenoe in the system of liberal 
education. 

It would be a great thing thus to elevate Rhetoric. We pause often 
in sadness, sometimes in bitterness, over the condition of America. 
We see the mass of men, while yielding unstinted homage here and 
there to a truly great orator, yet utterly misled by mere flash, both in 
Church and State. The incapacity of judging between the true and 
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the false in rhetoric, seems utter. The man who should fill his soul 
with these high theories of Theremin and Professor Shedd, and who 
should be led by them to the noble and thorough preparation they in- 
Tolve, where would be his audience ? What church would choose him 
as their pastor, what constituency would send him to Congress ? A 
pulpit mountebank, or a mere constructor of smooth sentences of 
common place, with a good presence and voice, would utterly eclipse 
him in the one department, and a pot house politician, with a capacity 
for shaking hands, would throw him over in the other. And the 
saddest of it is, that it grows worse instead of better. The demand for 
thoroughly valuable, thoroughly grounded men grows less and less, 
and one never sees a clear headed, ingenuous young man, thoroughly 
master of his profession, stainlessly honorable, of a fine taste and able 
to go down to first principles, whether in law or divinity, without deep 
pity. What is he to do? Nobody wants him. "The public," we 
said not long ago to one of our most valuable ministers, "are so sus- 
ceptible of humbug!" "Susceptible!" said he, "they insist upon 
humbug, they will have it." 

X— THE PASHA PAPERS. Epistles of Mohammed Pasha, Rear Admiral of 
the Turkish Navy, written from New York, to his friend Abel Ben Hassen. 
Translated into Anglo-American from the original manuscripts. New York : 
Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 312. 

These Papers come in very apropos of the subject of which we 
have just been treating. They are one of the many imitations of the 
Citizen of the World, and intended to hit hard our vanities, follies 
and wretched shams. They are moderately well done. Written in 
the vein of Curtis, they are not so philosop hical as his Lotus Eating, 
nor so caustic as the Potiphar Papers. They are amusing and useful, 
for they are directed precisely at those points that are most vulnerable; 
though how to cure evils that religion, patriotism, or what common 
sense and culture we have, cannot reach, we hardly know. Let satire 
be tried, though a French fashion has evidently a thousand times 
more influence than all our books. 

XL— ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY; Analytical, Synthetical and 
Practical. By Hubbasd Winslow, D. D., author of Intellectual Philosophy. 
Third Edition. New York : Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 480. 

Dr. Winslow's is a philosophy of common sense. He looks over 
the ground as laid down by otber philosophers in various ages and 
countries, and then applying his own judgment, and laying aside use- 
less verbiage, he deduces a clear and sensible view of the whole sub- 
ject. 
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He divides Moral Philosophy into fire parts. 1. The natural motive 
powers. 2. The rational motive powers. 3. Moral action. 4. Prin- 
ciples. 5. Code of duties. 

The reader will find very little, to dissent from in this excellent 
volume. Dr. Winslow has taken pains to avoid the parade of learn- 
ing, and to express himself plainly; he avoids metaphysical hair-split- 
ting and any extended controversies. He states his principles with 
scientific exactness and brevity, but, as is meet, a kind and elevated 
religious, patriotic and social spirit appears in the whole. Our com- 
mendation of the work is very cordial. We would go more into 
minutiae, with some extracts, were we not pressed for room. 

XH.— MORALITY AND THE STATE. By Simeon Nash. Columbus, Ohio : 
Follett, Foster & Co. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1859. pp. 442. 

This is an excellent book. Its principles are sound, and if they 
were believed and practised, would do great things for the country. 
Judge Nash says that he wrote it because his mind was full of it. It 
begins with the principles of moral science, which are first elaborated, 
and are then applied to social life and to the State. These principles 
are clearly stated and put upon their right basis. 

The reader must not look for any remarkable originality, but it is 
clear and to the purpose. 

XIII.— THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF AMUSEMENT. By James Leok4JU» 
Cobbing, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Buf- 
falo : Phinney & Co. Philadelphia : For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
pp. 102. 

In one of our Articles on Young America,* we said: "Other men 
may try other methods, but we will try to create a conscience concern- 
ing the health and social life of Young America/' And we concluded 
our Article by saying : " For our part, we lay this matter upon the 
conscience of the Church, and upon the good sense of the American 
people. We have told them the evils of the present system as plainly 
as we could find language to do it with ; and if they will not listen to 
us, we cannot help it." 

It has greatly encouraged us to find that the ministry, and espe- 
cially our own ministry, who are apt to be pioneers, are seriously 
taking up this matter of amusement It seems to us that this sub- 
ject, including the proper organization of society, is by far the most 
serious one that an American is called to consider. Nothing is so 
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raining the health, manners, religion, wealth, government, and so 
preventing a true progress of the country, as its execrable obstinacy 
in following stupid fashions that really give pleasure to no one. 

Mr. Corning has felt this to the son], and. with the energy and 
something of the feeling of an Ezekiel, he has risked his reputation 
by telling the truth. He has "collected himself" to meet all man- 
ner of cant, and we gladly give him an encouraging word. We 
ran the same risk, and have survived it 

Mr. Coining's chapters have the minor fault of want of taste in 

some places. Let him remember that the glorious invectives of 

Juvenal are the delight of all men for their beauty and sublimity, 

as well as for their force : 
i 

Cam pars Niliacae plcbis, cum verna Canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias hnmero revocante lacernas, 
Yentilet seetivum digitis sudantibtM aurum, 
Nee sufierre queat majoris ponders gemmaa: 
Difficile est Safetram non tcribere. 

XIV.— DEBT AND GRACE, as related to the Doctrine of a future Life. By 
C. F. Hudson. Fourth Editioa. Boston i Jewett & Co. 1868. pp. 473. 

There are three theories adopted by different classes who deny 
the eternal punishment of the finally impenitent. 1st. That all 
men are saved at once at death, or at the day of judgment. 2d. 
That after enduring a certain degree of punishment, the wicked 
are restored to the favor of God. Neither of these theories have 
much plausibility, or are likely, we think, to gain extensive favor. 

The third theory is the one advocated by Mr. Hudson, and is 
much more interesting and plausible than the others. It is, that 
our first parents forfeited life, physical as well as moral ; that all the 
human race have the same disability ; that the Redeemer came to 
bring life and immortality to light, physically as well as morally ; 
that, of consequence, Christians only possess life, and that the 
wicked perish — pass out of being, because they separated, first, from 
the source of life, and next, because they refused to connect them- 
selves again with the source of life. 

This book is learned and able. Mr. Hudson has carefully studied 
the literature of the controversy. The arguments are quiet, clear, and, 
in general, candid. It is, by far, the ablest book we have ever read 
on the subject. Of course, it does not convince us that the ortho- 
dox view is erroneous, but we cannot believe that truth will suffer 
by fair and candid discussion. This theory has the immense advan- 
tage of maintaining the divinity of the Saviour, the depravity of 
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man, and the atonement. It differs from the received one only on 
the material point of the continued existence of the wicked. The 
book is worthy of a careful study and of a candid answer. The 
fact that, with all the natural feelings and sympathies of men in its 
favor, Universalism, in any form, makes so slow progress, is a very 
powerful argument against it. And we are compelled to say, 
though with deep sadness, that the plain sense of Scripture seems 
to leave no hope that a finally impenitent man can escape eternal 
conscious suffering. We cannot at all explain how this terrible 
truth consists with God's infinite benevolence ; we can only say, 
that it appears to be taught, and that, if true, the All- Wise and 
All-Good has reasons of infinite validity for what He does. We 
bow in humble submission to a truth which passes understanding, 
and to the Will of a Being who cannot err and who is infinitely 
more kind and good than we are. 

XV.— PALISSY THE POTTER ; or, The Huguenot, Artist and Martyr. A 
true Narrative. By C. L. Bright well. New York: Carlton & Porter, pp. 
235. 

Palissy is almost too well known now for eulogy. We will only 
advise every human being, old and young, who has not read his 
life, to do so. It is a romance, but a true one. 

XVI.— ROBERT AND HAROLD ; or, The Young Marooners on the Florida 
Coast. By F. R. Goulding, of Georgia. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Philadelphia: W. S. & Alfred Martien. 1859. pp. 442. 

This is the well known Robinson Crusoe story that has excited 
so much interest. The reader sees that it has reached the seventh 
edition. To those looking round for an interesting book for their 
children, we recommend it very cordially. 

We regret to be obliged to say that thirty Notices are omitted 
for want of room. 
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ARTICLE I. 

HOW 8HOULD NATURAL ABILITY BE PREACHED? 

God has given to creatures different kinds of ability, 
or ability to do different things. Reptiles have ability 
to creep, fishes to swim, birds to fly, quadrupeds to 
walk : Men have ability to think, to reason, to abstract 
and classify, to discourse, to discriminate between good 
and evil, to do good and evil, to love and hate. 

The ability which creatures have by their nature, 
or what they are as creatures, is, strictly speaking, their 
natural ability. The word natural is applied in scrip- 
ture (1 Cor. 2 : 14,) to man as unrenewed; but it is now 
used tropically; in its proper meaning it defines what 
pertains to the make or constitution of beings — their 
nature, as we commonly say. The ability then which 
man has as man, that whereby he is recognised as man 
or human, is man's natural ability: ability to think, 
reason, discourse, distinguish between good and evil, 
etc., in short, to do whatever a human being as such 
can do by virtue of his having the human nature. 
vol. vra. — 12 
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The epithet moral has been applied to ability, and so 
we have the phrase moral ability; and it has been used 
as if it denoted the contrast of natural ability; or, as if 
the ability now called moral, was not natural, or did 
not belong to man as man. It should never be so used. 
There are but two senses in which it may be taken: 
Ability may be called moral, from the sphere of its acti- 
vity, from its being concerned with things of a moral 
nature, things morally good or evil, right or wrong. 
Ability does not on this account, cease to be natural. 
Ability to think, reason, etc., in the moral sphere, is as 
proper to human nature, as aught else that belongs to 
it ; nothing is more natural to man than this moral 
ability. It is only by a metonomy, transferring the 
quality of the objective to the subjective, that ability 
in this exercise of it, has come to be called moral. It 
is not called moral because it is itself so, any more now 
than when the objects with which it is concerned are 
not of a moral nature; for in thinking, etc., about the 
other kind of things, the ability exercised behooves in 
the same sense to be moral also. Whv should moral 
and natural ability be made contraries, when moral 
ability is still natural? Taken in the remaining sense, 
the phrase is figuratively applied to that which is not 
ability properly so called ; namely, to a disposition or 
internal state, whereby one is specially apt or propense 
to a certain use of natural ability. One may name this 
ability, if he will, but he does so by rhetorical license, 
unless he would confound a disposition to use a thing, 
with the thing itself. In no application of the term, 
then, is moral ability a real antithesis to natural. 

There is however a reason, for calling disposition, in 
this case, ability. Disposition, by continued exercise of 
the ability it sets one to the use of, increases in favor of 
that use; and even by its first exercise may acquire a 
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fixity unchangeable except by foreign power, as in the 
case of Adam in his first sin, who thereby subjected 
himself to a propensity to sin, not to be overcome ex- 
cept by renewing grace. It is not strange — it was in- 
deed almost inevitable in a free use of language — that 
such a propensity or disposition should be called poioer 
or ability, and there is no inconvenience from so calling 
it, provided metaphor or rhetoric do not afterwards pass 
itself as logic. 

The essential difference between disposition and abi- 
lity appears in this, that disposition to use ability in a 
certain way may be changed; whereas natural ability 
cannot be changed, without making the agent another 
being; in which case change is but destruction. A man 
as long as he is man, will have man's natural ability? 
ability to do what is proper to a creature of man's order. 
In the great change called Regeneration, nothing in 
effect is done, but to bring about a new use of natural 
ability by putting it under the command of a new dispo- 
sition. The subject of this change, as to his humanity 
simply, is exactly what he was ; he has acquired no 
new ability, though from the new disposition which 
controls him, and the consequent new use of his ability, 
he is sometimes called a new man. 

As disposition to a certain use of ability is not itself 
ability properly so called, so neither is the hinderance 
to the use of ability arising from an opposing disposition, 
properly called inability. Terms expressive of inability 
are often applied to it, but they are so applied only* in 
free or tropical speech : As to effect, the hinderance is 
equivalent to the want of ability, and is therefore taken 
for this, and called by its name, in ability. We say the 
man cannot act, only meaning however that he is in- 
vincibly indisposed, or set against acting. The con- 
nection or obvious drift of language in such cases, gene- 
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rally makes the meaning unmistakable. When, e. g. the 
Scripture says that Joseph's brothers " hated him and 
could not speak peaceably to him/' it implies, that their 
hatred apart, they could have spoken to him peaceably: 
they might have so spoken to him, had they not been 
otherwise disposed. They were therefore able, while 
unable; which they would not have been, if the inabi- 
lity imputed to them, had been a want of natural abi- 
lity : it was spoken of as inability by the license of rhe- 
toric. 

Nevertheless this moral or figurative inability, how- 
ever denominated, is a reality : it hinders the use of 
ability : if man were a brute or a stone, he would not 
be farther from the holy use of the ability of a man, 
than it is certain he will be, while left tp himself in a 
state of subjection to a disposition to sin. Indeed, there 
is a sense in which this disposition may be said to be 
natural to man. He has it from his birth, (Ps. 51 : 5.) 
He begins accountable existence with it, preventing 
grace apart. It is no part of the human nature as God 
made it ; it is the dire effect of the apostacy ; but through 
the apostacy it is the sad inheritance of man, and may 
be figuratively termed a second nature. This the 
Christian ministry preach, by the word of God, as the 
fundamental fact on which Christianity is built. And 
it presents a question of great moment, as to appeals to 
natural ability, in preaching. Man is still man, a crea- 
ture having the ability proper to man ; but this ability, as 
to«a holy use of it, is as none, because of a bias or dispo- 
sition to evil which underlies it; as it were, a second 
nature. Now the question j ust referred to is this : Shall 
we, on the ground simply of man's having natural abi- 
lity, urge the holy exercise of it, just as if this hinderance 
to such an exercise of it, did not make it certain, that 
he will not, of himself alone, exercise it thus? The 
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certainty is known to us, and we endeavour to acquaint 
him with it; we state the evidence of it to him; we re* 
quire him to believe it; we would have him feel as we 
ourselves do, that his existence is not more certain, than 
that he, if left to himself, will continue to exercise his 
natural ability as he has been doing all his life, in ser- 
vitude to sin. Shall we still urge himtto the holy use of 
his ability, simply and exclusively on the ground of his 
having it? Self-evident it indeed is, that he is under 
obligations so to use it; his having it involves this; he 
ought so to use it, and will stand condemned before God 
and his own conscience if he does not; nevertheless, if he 
is to believe what with so much earnestness we tell him, 
will he have any more motive or reason to exert 
himself as we require, than he would, if natural abi- 
lity did not belong to him? Though he is without 
excuse, though sin is sin and damnable in itself, even 
when committed in a state of absolute despair, yet de- 
spair — the certainty of continuing in an existing state of 
sin, — this certainty felt and in full force on the mind, 
as in the supposed case it would be, is, by the unchange- 
able law of voluntary activity, no less effectual to hinder 
even the attempting a change of state, than natural in- 
ability itself. Let the question be considered : Should 
preaching, since the fact is indubitably so, ever limit 
the ground of its urgency with unrenewed men, simply 
and absolutely, to their having natural ability? Under 
the circumstances, what were more absurd than even 
an attempt to do what would be required of them? 
Nor can we conceive of their making an attempt in 
earnest. Palpably therefore they must not be shut up 
to this consideration, as a reason for their making 
one. There is, in truth, no persuasive force in it what- 
ever, taken by itself. It is deprived of all such force by 
the killing pressure of despair. Some door of hope 
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must be opened to effort, or effort will, nay, cannot but 
be forborne. The mind is so made that it cannot exert 
itself in such a case. Some other argument must be 
used, which will not leave the door of hope closed and 
barred. Along with natural ability, mention must be 
made of some power or agency, whereby the holy use 
of natural ability may be brought about. v That is to 
say : the proffered Help and Presence of the Holy Spi- 
rit must be announced to the unconverted in the way 
of encouragement. 

Let it not seem that there is no need of saying this; 
there has been, if there be not still, a delinquency in 
preaching in regard to it. Preachers there have been — 
how easy to verify the remark ! — who, on theory, re- 
frained from setting forth the hope of the cooperation 
of the Spirit, as a motive to exertion, previous to conver- 
sion. By divers considerations, they have sought, ve- 
hemently sought, to set natural ability into exercise on 
the part of the unconverted ; but among these consider- 
ations, the hope of the Spirit's cooperation, they did not, 
and with theoretic consistency they could not, insist 
upon. This cooperation was promised, on the condi- 
tion of actual repentance ; but it was not held forth as 
the grand and indispensable motive to repentance. The 
unconverted were pressed to repentance, just and only 
because they had natural ability. Having this ability, 
they were under obligation, and it was demanded of 
them to fulfill their obligation, to do their duty, because 
obligation and duty existed. With much persistency 
they were pressed to this; and the course was wont to 
be justified by its tendency to beget self-despair in the 
unconverted, — an almost phrenzy of desperation, where- 
in they might perhaps break down, as the phrase was, 
under a sheer necessity of an entire self-surrender to the 
Divine will, whatever it might be, concerning them. 
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Strange that the outrage, which such a course obviously 
does to the principles of human action, did not restrain 
these preachers from employing it! What though 
grace, as they strenuously insisted, be. not necessary to 
accountableness ? That is to say: What though the 
obligation of the unconverted have a sufficient ground 
in the fact of their having natural ability, so that sin 
in all circumstances is inexcusable ? If the object were 
simply to convict them, or break them down through de- 
spair, the course pursued might for that purpose have 
sufficed. But as the end which the preaching should 
have aimed at, was to win or convert them, nothing can 
be more glaring than the absurdity of its method.. So 
far, this preaching was not the preaching of the Gospel : 
it was simply legal or damnatory. The Gospel ignores 
and virtually condemns it. 

But it may be that the day of preaching, of this form, 
is past, and that it need not have been adverted to, 
except, perhaps, as indicating progress. Be this as it 
may, there is doubtless room for progress still, both in 
the theory and practice of preaching to the uncon- 
verted ; especially, it would seem, in regard to appeals 
to natural ability, and the activity thence resulting 
previous to conversion. Let this point for a moment 
engage our attention : — 

It often happens that awakened persons, under preach- 
ing, in general orthodox, are perplexed with what to 
them has a formidable aspect, the alternative of either 
sinning or doing 'nothing in order to their conversion.. 
They understand the assertion that " whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin," as teaching that all activity before con- 
version is sinful, and therefore forbidden; whence it 
seems, to them, as they are not yet converted, the ne- 
cessity exists, if their conversion is to have place, that 
it take place without previous agency of theirs, or by 
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an agency which they ought not to use. Their case, 
therefore, is not, in their view, much different from 
what it would be, if they were thrown upon their own 
mere ability, without the overture of aid from the Holy 
Spirit. As to activity or effort, in order to conversion, 
they are at an absolute stand. They must not commit 
new sin; yet, since they are still unconverted, what else 
are they to do, if they do anything? If they should 
hear, reflect, resolve, be active or exercised in any way, 
would they not herein be sinning, and so making their 
case worse? This is far from an uncommon difficulty, 
and there have been three methods of dealing with it 
in preaching. Some preachers have evaded or ignored, 
or possibly have not been aware of it. They have spoken 
to the awakened as if there were no cause or place for 
trouble to them from this source; as if their way could 
not but be plain before them; and, sometimes, they 
have pledged the promises of God to guarantee success, 
if they did but persevere in it. By others, to the de- 
mand from the awakened: — "How am I to repent? 
What way must I take? Must I needs sin or do no- 
thing?" this reply has been usually given: — "I have 
nothing to say as to the How, or the Means of repent- 
ing, I only say, Eepent, repent this instant, the next 
may be too late." Yet another answer has been made : 
"True, you will be sinning if you do anything before 
conversion, but you may be sinning more if you do 
nothing;" and assuming a choice of evils to be in- 
' evitabie, that was recommended which it was supposed 
was the less sinful of the two. How plainly can neither 
of these courses be justified? The first is grossly dis- 
creditable to the pulpit; yet more so is the last, which 
expressly counsels what it admits to be sinning, as the 
way to conversion from sin, and that on the self-contra- 
diction, that a choice between greater and less is ad* 
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missible, where both are forbidden. The other, also, 
though under a show of logic, assumes what every one 
cannot but know to be untenable : as if there were in- 
deed no place for preliminary attention, or thought, or 
feeling, where conversion has not already had place. 
As if, e. g. when the jailer asked with trembling and 
astonishment, "What shall I do to be saved?" Paul 
should have said to him: "You are sinning in putting 
the question, and in being excited as you are." Or as 
if Peter should have made a like reply to his hearers, 
when pricked to the heart, they asked, "What shall we ' 
do?" A psychological theory, or doctrinal creed which 
excludes such preliminary exercises as necessarily sin- 
ful, in this respect, most certainly falsifies itself. The 
exercises in question are not holy, but neither are they 
to be rejected as necessarily sinful. The alternative of 
either doing nothing, or adding sin to sin previous to 
conversion, is without foundation or reality. There is 
no such alternative. It is not so that there must needs 
be sinning in all activity, antecedent, or in order to 
actual conversion. When God, seeking to bring sinners 
to repentance, challenges their attention, they do not 
sin in giving their attention. When, with reference to 
conversion, he urges them to consider their ways, he 
does not set them to doing what is in itself wrong. 
When convinced of sin, and alarmed at their danger, 
they seek to make their escape, and struggle against 
difficulties, and in their distress ask what they must 
do, and cry for help from above, their exercises, it is 
true, are not yet Christian or holy; but they are not to 
be on any account blamed or regretted; they are the 
regular response of simple nature to divine appeals to 
it; a response, of which the absence would be sinful. 
God surely does not intend to produce in us any sinful 
excitement, but who knows not that he does address 
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himself to the nature he has given us; to every part 
of our higher nature ; to reason, to conscience, to self- 
love, self-respect, etc. ; and this before and with reference 
to conversion, as well as afterwards; and if the exer- 
cise of these elements of our nature in immediate cor- 
respondence to his addresses, that is to say, an exercise 
of them, which, like the addresses, is before and. with 
reference to actual conversion ; if this were necessarily 
sinful, is not God himself, in this case, the responsible 
author of sin? We ought to respond to his appeals; 
• we shall sin, with aggravation, if we do not; if we 
must also sin, when we do respond to them, has he not 
laid us under a necessity of sinning, and in truth ex- 
cited us to it? 

The importance of this point entitles it to further re- 
mark : it may not be fully appreciated. The prelimi- 
nary exercise of the simple properties of our nature, 
in brief, our natural ability, is, in fact, the proper sub- 
jective means, whereby, through the grace of God, our 
nature recovers itself, from the bondage of its corrup- 
tion; and it is precisely this which suasory preaching, 
whether aware pf the fact or not, aims and labours to 
produce in its hearers, in all its applications to them 
previous to conversion. In other words, through natu- 
ral ability exercising itself as it may without being as 
yet under grace, it seeks to bring men into a state of 
grace, the ultimate end of preaching. It does not in- 
cite this ability to the doing of that, apart from grace, 
of which it publishes the certainty, that grace apart, it 
never will do; but to the doing of what it unquestion- 
ably may do, and of what it must do, as the condition 
of the removal by grace of the ground of certainty 
aforesaid, and a consequent holy use of natural ability. 
It is of necessity that we take this course in preaching; 
we could otherwise do absolutely nothing in the way of 
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earnest persuasion. How could we begin? Recog- 
nising man as under a certaiilty, equivalent in effect to 
a necessity, of sinning, we should be no more incapable 
of earnestness in addressing stones or the dead, than in 
urging him to repentance. Earnestness depends on 
hope, instead of which, there is, in this case, by the 
terms of the statement, absolute despair of the desired 
result from the course pursued; it would be pressing 
men, in the mere exercise of natural ability, to what it 
could not expect from them, as the result of this ex- 
ercise: in this it is impossible it should be in earnest; 
in this it would be strictly absurd; and to hope for the 
divine co-operation with it, would be looking to God to 
sanctify absurdity by lending himself to it. 

Should preaching subject itself to stultification like 
this? Surely there is a possibility, a place of begin- 
ning, to earnest persuasion in the pulpit! Shall a 
theory be accepted which implies that there is none? 
Manifestly there is no such place or possibility, if man 
is required to look on himself as under the alternative 
of either sinning or doing nothing in order to conver- 
sion. Persuasion to doing nothing i8 inconceivable; 
and persuasion to sinning, is, itself, whether it means 
so or not, doing what it urges. There is, therefore, 
some form of allowable activity, which, though it is not 
positively holy, is not of the nature of sin. Man in a 
state of sin, and man in a state of grace, are, indeed, 
the two terms set before the preacher. Man has to 
start from the first, and not to stop short of the second. 
He remains in the first if he be not actually in the second. 
If he should die before completing the transition from the 
first to the second, he would die in his sins. In man 
himself, however, there is somewhat common to both 
states, namely, the constitutional elements of humanity, 
or our natural ability. He has this— otherwise he were 
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not man — in both. He has it in the transition from the 
one to the other. In this transition he has and he ex- 
ercises his natural ability, which exercise of it is not 
already holy, else he were not still in the transition; 
yet neither, if the transition be transition indeed, is it sin- 
ful. But on the contrary, being necessary to conver- 
sion, it is virtually included in the call to conversion, 
and the suppression or absence of it, were a contempt 
of that call. This preliminary or intermediate activity, 
destitute though it be of the nature of holiness, is the 
condition of conversion. Take it away, leave no place 
for it, and the Gospel and man can never be brought 
together, except by miracle or without the use of any 
appropriate means. Man is at an absolute stand-still; 
and, as a means to an end, so likewise is preaching. 

A word on the form of this transitional activity, 
or the particular exercises and efforts of which it con- 
sists. These, it is obvious, are different in different 
cases. In general they should be such, whatever these 
be, as are comprehended in a just response of nature to the 
appeals which are made to it with reference to conver- 
sion. These appeals are not always met or heeded at 
once. Nature, perhaps, is not sufficiently awake to re- 
cognise them. Perhaps they have to make their way 
against manifold impediments and disadvantages; pre- 
vious instruction, argumentation, reproof, remonstrance, 
maybe necessary; and after the contact with nature 
has been effected, she may be thrown into strife with 
herself, reason contending with passion, conscience with 
the heart, the will with interest; whence indirection, 
wavering, delay, obliquity in the course of the action. 
Such, more or less, is the general fact. Sometimes, on 
the contrary, the activity would almost seem to be nor- 
mal or faultless. When it is so, the end is near. Na- 
ture cannot be true to herself without yielding herself 
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up to the dominion of truth. Swift as time, now, is 
the progress to conversion. Let preachers understand 
this. Let them study psychology. Let them acquaint 
themselves completely with the many-stringed instru- 
ment they are required to play on. Let them learn to 
play on it skillfully, so that there shall be no discord, 
no movement too slow or rapid, no pitch too high or 
low, nothing but pure harmony, the sweet concert of 
all nature's powers and feelings. This should be their 
aim; with all possible earnestness, intelligence and tact, 
should they pursue it; never forgetting that to them- 
selves and their hearers, the present opportunity may 
be the last. 

But the whole truth has not yet been told. Where 
the response of nature terminates in actual conversion, 
the result is not from nature, but from the special agency 
of the Spirit. It is not in nature to remove the ground 
of the certainty of continued unholy action. It is not 
in nature to do this, even under the best advantages of 
common grace. Though it is done through an exercise 
of natural ability, under external appliances, it is not 
this that does it. Something happened to nature in 
the fall which made recovery impracticable by any 
merely natural operation. It retained its essential ele- 
ments, otherwise it were no longer the human nature. 
It still was and is a living, active, responsible power; 
but as to any holy use of its ability, it became blind, 
torpid, dead. Deep within fallen nature itself lies the 
ground of its certain continuance in a state of sin. A 
renovation, a "new birth" of nature is necessary, in or- 
der to render it properly susceptive of holy influences 
from without; in order, indeed, to its having any ap- 
preciative views of the objects towards which its highest 
activity is demanded. 

The question has been asked : " Can man regulate 
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himself ?" — This, by interpretation, is asking, whether 
man can do a work proper to God ? Or whether that 
which is begotten or born of God, may also be begotten 
or born of man ? Man has no power of any kind, di- 
rectly to regenerate himself. He is not required to do 
this, he is required to do only what he can do. He is re- 
quired to be active in order to regeneration ; generally — 
not always, otherwise no infants are regenerated, but — 
generally, he is active in the regenerative process; but 
the work of regeneration itself, is no more his work 
than his generation or creation. For this work man 
has no natural ability. To reverse that law, whereby 
after sinning, a disposition to sin became as a second 
nature, to displace the ground in which this disposition 
is rooted, to put nature back to where it was before 
the fall, this belongs to no human power; God alone 
can do it, and it were absurd to set man about it. He 
may be set to doing what may be connected with it as a 
means; and what may result in it, under divine direc- 
tion and influence; and so, in a figurative way of speak- 
ing, he may be required to regenerate himself. The 
command of Scripture, "Make you a new heart," is 
equivalent to this : If men would obey this command, 
their activity would result in regeneration; having anew 
heart, supposes regeneration. But the making a new 
heart is to be done in some mode or by some means, and 
by a familiar use of language, that which is done in 
the use of means, is spoken of, as if it were done by 
the instrumental agency itself, though in truth it is the 
product of the divine power: as when we say, e. g. that 
a planter has made himself bread-corn, or a sick man 
made himself well; not meaning to deny that man 
might as soon make a world from nothing, as do either 
of these, by a direct act of his own power or will. 

What has been said on this subject may be briefly 
expressed in the following propositions : 
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1. Man's natural ability is ability to do what is proper 
to man, by virtue of his having the human nature, or 
being man. 

2. Since the fall, the natural ability of man is sub- 
ject to the control of allowed disposition to sin, which 
makes it certain that left to himself he will remain in 
this subjection. 

3. The Gospel bringing grace to man, makes appeals 
to his natural ability with reference to his conversion, 
or recovery from servitude to sin. 

4. As it is certain and known that, left to himself, 
man will abide in servitude to sin, or an unconverted 
state, and so believing would on the mere ground of 
his having natural ability, be without hope from effort, 
and could not earnestly attempt it ; he is, therefore, not 
to be set to exert himself, simply and exclusively on this 
ground; but, on the contrary, is to be animated to effort 
by the overture of help from the cooperation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

5. All activity previous or preliminary to actual 
conversion, is not necessarily of the nature of sin : 
some such activity is generally necessary to conversion, 
and is therefore virtually required in the call to it. 
The activity which is necessary to conversion is not 
already holy, but neither is it sinful. It is not holy, 
because conversion has not place as yet; it is not sinful, 
because conversion is not attainable without it. The 
activity which, in fact, generally precedes conversion, 
is different in different cases: it is seldom, if ever, with- 
out much fault. When it is as it should be, it admits 
of no obliquity, delay, or wavering, but proceeds directly 
to its end. 

6. When activity, in order to conversion, terminates 
in it, it does this, not of itself, but by a special agency 
of the Holy Spirit, whereby our corrupted nature is 
renewed and restored. 
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ARTICLE II. 

POPULAK OBJECTIONS TO DIVINE GOODNESS FROM 
THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL. 

We desire in this Article to keep aloof from all 
mysticism and novel theories. We shall be satisfied 
to throw before our readers some plain thoughts to aid 
the inquiries of practical, Christian men. 

The Bible assures us that God is good. This means 
that he is a kind and benevolent Being — rejoicing in 
the happiness of his creatures. But to this view of 
the divine character is objected the facts around us, 
and the objector demands in the outset why, if God 
desire the happiness of his creatures, does he allow 
any of them to be miserable ? If he would prevent 
all evil, and cannot, where is his omnipotence ? If he 
can prevent such evils, and does not, where is his good- 
ness? We are not willing to leave this objection 
festering in the minds of any of our readers, and hence 
it will be the object of this Article to show that the 
existence of physical and moral evil in the world, is no 
valid argument against the benevolence of God. We 
say it is no valid argument against the divine benevo- 
lence. We readily concede, that on a first view, the 
existence of sin and suffering, under the reign of an 
Almighty Being, is adapted to raise a doubt, as to either 
his character or his providence. It would be difficult 
for one who had seen no other effects of God's power 
than the suffering he inflicts, to infer that God was 
good. As it would be difficult for a child, who had 
seen no other results of human law, than its punish- 
ments, to infer that law was a blessing. 

Let a child be led from gallows to gallows — and from 
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prison to prison throughout this crime-stained land; 
let him everywhere see the pale, haggard faces of guilty, 
miserable felons, and listen <o their tales of suffering 
and their denunciations of law and society at large; 
and, in the absence of all other knowledge on the 
subject, he would be likely to infer that he lived 
under a cruel and sanguinary government. When, 
however, he had learned that the safety of near 
thirty millions of the virtuous was protected by the just 
punishments inflicted through jails and penitentiaries, 
his conclusion would be different. 

So a reasonable man cannot on account of the ex- 
istence of sin and suffering in our world draw any safe 
inferences, until he inquire why the Deity allows, these 
evils to occur. If they occur because God prefers them 
for their own sake, and under the instincts of his dis- 
position, they certainly are painful tokens of divine 
malevolence. But if evils exist to prevent or remedy 
greater evils; or if suffering punish moral wrong, then 
these evils may be, as they doubtless are, the tokens 
of God's justice, purity, and benevolence. 

A physician who is amputating a limb, may, while 
his knife and saw are followed by groan on groan, and 
shriek on shriek, nevertheless have a heart yearning 
with kindness, and the firmness with which he does 
violence to his natural sympathies, in executing a severe 
work of mercy, may be the highest token of his benevo- 
lence. The just judge who crushes down his sympa- 
thies as a man, to perform the noble office of a patriot, 
in sentencing a murderer to death, may by that act, 
which dooms him to the gallows, be exercising a be- 
nevolence which shall be felt in the more peaceful 
slumbers of half a million. We have now said enough 
to make it clear to any one who can think — and most 
of our readers can think — that the permission or in- 

vol. vm. — 13 
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fliction of evil is not necessarily malevolent. We have 
given illustrations of the fact that the existence of evil, 
under a good government, may harmonise perfectly 
with the benevolence of that government. 

Now we are prepared to inquire whether there may 
not be adequate reasons why the Almighty permits phy- 
sical and moral evil to exist in our world. If there may 
be such reasons — and no one can show there are not — 
then we contend that we are bound logically to infer, 
that God has sufficient and benevolent reasons for all 
the evil which he tolerates. As there is nothing in 
the nature of an infinite mind to raise a presumption 
that he elects evils for his creatures of his own choice, 
and as we have seen that evils may be the necessary 
means of good, we contend a priori that we are for- 
bidden — whether we can explain the cause of evils or 
not — to infer that these evils are inconsistent with 
the divine benevolence. With candid minds, the 
whole argument might be left at this point; for such 
minds would never presume that God had capriciously 
or carelessly afflicted his creatures. 

But we have to do not alone with the doubts of good 
men, but with the cavils of the scoffer, and we wish to put 
it within the power of even young Christians to silence 
gainsayers. 

Hence we proceed to show how the existence of na- 
tural evils may harmonise with the goodness of God. 

I. The natural evils in the world afford a 'proper and 
perpetual manifestation of the evil of sin and the divine 
displeasure against it. If the ruler of the universe 
treated a sinful world with unmingled favor, and en- 
dowed its inhabitants with perfect happiness, it would 
be hard to infer the holiness of God. Hence, while God in 
Christ cherishes towards our race a yearning compas- 
sion, and while he has left in the world a thousand re- 
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lies of its original beauty and blessedness, he still remem- 
bers that it is a world of rebels, and he rightly Aarks 
his disapprobation of human guilt, by the care, dis- 
quiet, sickness, pains and bereavements of human life. 
The world, with its mingled sorrows and joys, blessings 
and judgments, is a habitation appropriate for beings 
guilty, but in a day of probation. If the evils of life 
were entire and universal, man would see none of 
that "goodness of God which leads to repentance." If 
the world were only filled with blessings, man would 
be slow to believe that God is angry with the wicked 
every day. Suffering here, as well as hereafter, is the 
penalty of a broken law, but not the whole penalty of 
the law. By the foretaste which God gives of suffering 
here, as a result of sin, he confirms a belief in, and 
realization of, his dread declaration, that "he that 
believeth not," in other worlds " shall be damned." If 
any say that God is careless as to the occurrence of 
sin, if any contend that he has a mawkish sympathy 
which will prevent his punishing sin in eternity, then, we 
point to the evils of the world, to sickness, sorrow, and 
death, and say, See in these an illustration of the fact 
that "it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God." There is thus an eloquence in the natural 
evils which abound in the world, to prove and enforce 
the often contemned doctrine of human responsibility to 
law and penalty. 

II. Physical evils have their use in furnishing man 
with a practical experience of the nature of suffering. 
The idea which a perfectly happy being could form of 
suffering as a penalty for sin, must be faint and imprac- 
tical. The imagination would falter in its endeavors 
to picture a condition never experienced, and sensa- 
tions which had never been felt. But God designs 
to arouse the apathy and alarm the presumption of 
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guilt, by denouncing a wrath to come ; and the nature 
of this wrath to come, which man should fear and 
flee, is made impressive to his mind by the suffering 
which here attends guilt Happy is he who, by expe- 
rience of the evils which God here connects with sin, 
learns to apprehend and escape the eternal conse- 
quences of sin beyond the grave. 

III. The evils of this life have a beneficial tendency, 
to wean the heart of man from idolatry of the world. 
Though a thousand facts assure us that earthly enjoy- 
ments are not designed to be man's chief good, yet we 
every day perceive that the world is made an idol, and 
as such is worshipped. We see millions sitting down 
as unconcernedly to the feast of life, as if it could be 
made perpetual. 

Now, if it be a fact that in order to be eternally 
safe man must cherish a love to heaven stronger than 
his love of the world, then, his poverty, his pain, his 
prospect of death have a tendency to promote his high- 
est good. 

We will illustrate this by a fact which occurred in our 
own neighborhood. In the Highlands between the 
sources of the Hudson and Lake Ontario, in the depth of 
winter, two brothers were making a weary march of four- 
teen miles, on a bitter cold day, through a deep snow. 
One at last gave out with cold, numbness and fatigue, and 
said he would sit down and rest upon the snow. His bro- 
ther knew that the torpor of which the weary one com- 
plained, would deepen to the sleep of death, unless they 
pressed on ; and he warned his brother accordingly. But 
the tired man was too stupid with cold, and too anxious 
to rest, to heed the warning; and down he sat in the 
snow. 

The more vigorous one, alarmed at his brother's 
peril, and finding all expostulation vain, took a switch 
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and began to scourge the drowsy man. His strongest 
words had failed, but the sting of the lash inspired 



The first effect was anger; the second, warmth; and 
the third, gratitude and progress. The brother's life 
was saved by subjecting him to the humiliation and 
pain of the lash. It was a severe measure; it required 
quick thought and moral firmness; but who will say 
it was not a wise and benevolent measure ? 

So in respect to the minor evils of this life. If, by 
weaning our hearts from the world, they lead us to avert 
the grand evil of eternal perdition, who will say that 
the sorrows of life are too many or too severe? We 
have a wilderness world to pass, to reach the better land. 
We are surrounded by the flowers and charmed by 
the water-falls, and stupefied by the fruits of this strange 
land; and we need the scourge of the Almighty to say : 
"Onward! onward! — this is not your rest!" 

IV. A fourth use of physical evil is to limit the excess 
of sin m the world. In a pure state of being, moral 
agents abstain from sin of choice, but man needs to be 
restrained by violence. Though this is not a condition 
of perfect rewards and punishments, yet God so ad- 
ministers his providential government, as generally to 
connect sorrow with sin, and thus to cause the evils 
which follow crime to be a warning against the com- ' 
mission of crime. 

"Thus fear of poverty tends to prevent idleness and 
waste; the apprehension of shame limits licentious- 
ness; the writhings of conscience drive men into the 
path of rectitude; the hate which attends selfishness 
and malice, prompts to an external courtesy; and the 
diseases which rack the gourmand and the inebriate, 
read the world lectures in favor of temperance."* 

* Paley. 
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It is well that it is so. v To the lot of the gross sensual- 
ist, fall poverty, disgrace, disease, and madness. He 
has violated nature's laws, and all nature rises to put 
him down. But, suppose no misery clung to gluttony, 
intemperance, and debauchery; suppose the sensualist 
could riot in excess, without a twinge of pain, constitu- 
ted as man is, would not gluttony, drunkenness, and 
licentiousness fill the earth ? Would not all that is no- 
ble in intellect, and amiable in virtue, be suffocated in 
the stews of vice? Would not men, as a mass, se- 
vering every tie which connects them with angelic and 
immortal natures, lie down in their animalized degra- 
dation, to take their portion with the beasts that pe- 
rish? 

Well it is, that God has comprehended this fact in 
his legislation. Well it is, that God has so adapted 
man's physical constitution to the responsible soul 
which dwells within it, that when man gives reins to 
his appetites, he sends a pang to that soul. Misery 
thus becomes a beacon to warn man of his danger, and 
to hedge him up in the path of moral rectitude, charity, 
and godliness. 

V. Another hind design of natural evil is the moral dis- 
cipline it affords. It has been said by an eminent 
writer, that "the passive virtues, of all others the most 
severe and sublime, of all others, perhaps, the most ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, would be excluded from a world 
in which goodness was always followed by happiness, 
and guilt by vice." We are kept in the world, not only 
to act beneficently on the world without, but to have 
our own moral natures perfected by the discipline to 
which we are subject. This is our moulding state for 
immortality ; and if, by the grace of God, we are made 
the jewels of Christ, we are only jewels in the rough 
which require the friction of earth's cares, disappoint- 
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ments, sorrows, to polish us to be set in the crown of 
our Saviour. For a day of mortal life, it is not to us a 
question so important to ask, what we may enjoy in its 
brief space, as to inquire how its events may best 
prepare us for a purer bliss in the limitless day of 
our immortality. The decaying seed is developing the 
germ of future harvests, and so the events which wring 
the heart with anguish, may be moulding that heart to 
a happier life and holier joy in the future. As it is 
the crushed grape which gives the sparkling wine, so 
it is the broken heart which is a sacrifice acceptable 
to God. 

Patience under trial; fortitude in suffering; firm- 
ness in temptation ; meekness under hate ; and charity 
to those who have no charity towards us, — these are 
the peculiar Christian graces which are cherished alone 
on earth. Angels feel the joys of love, and are resolute 
to obey the Divine command ; but, having never tasted 
sorrow, nor been exposed to earth's temptations, they 
have never exercised patience, fortitude; nor meekness. 
Their mission is to act; ours to endure. Their lan- 
guage is praise; ours is prayer. The burden of their 
song is gratitude for exemption from evil. We shall 
strike a higher note. In Christ we have battled with 
sin and sorrow, and come off more than conquerors 
through Him that bath loved us. 

To them, we may say : — 

Ye saw of old, on chaos rise, 
The lofty pillars of the skies; 
Ve know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 
But I amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine : 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
The strains which mine alone can bear. 
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Isaiah saw the Lord on a throne, high and lifted up, 
and his train filled the temple. Before him stood the 
seraphim, and this one cried to that one, and said: 
"Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory." Where did these spirits 
of heaven find such development of God's glory on 
earth, except in those peculiar graces of the Spirit, 
which find their origin and development in a world of 
suffering? 

So universal is this training of moral agents on earth 
by the discipline of sorrow, that "it became him for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffering." How 
many of the claimed virtues of Jesus, were compre- 
hended in those passive ones of humility, trust, pa- 
tience, meekness, and resistance to temptation ? Upon 
whom did he himself in the Sermon on the Mount 
shower beatitudes, but on the lowly, the meek, the 
peaceful, the merciful, and the persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake ? " Count it all joy," says the apostle, " when 
ye fall into divers temptations, — or afflictions — for the 
trial of your faith worketh patience, and patience expe- 
rience, and experience hope." 

Man's rebellious appetites overcome, endow him with 
the virtue of temperance. Pains and perils, bravely 
met, endow him with fortitude. Opposition and re- 
proach, kindly borne, give the grace of meekness. His 
weakness and ignorance give occasion to trust in God ; 
and the sorrows of others enlist his sympathy and be- 
nevolence. Thus we see that some of the most pre- 
cious graces of the Christian life have their source in 
the fountain of human tears. 

But more than this. The Almighty not only develops 
the passive virtues by the afflictions which he sends, but 
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he often qualifies his servants for great active labour, by 
accustoming them first to endure. Moses was disci- 
plined in the desert of Midian, as an exile, before he 
was appointed to lead Israel through the great and 
howling wilderness from Egypt to Canaan. Joseph 
was taught humility by exile and imprisonment, before 
he was clothed with the purple of authority and made 
the saviour of Israel and Egypt. David might have 
followed the evil example of Saul, had he not been 
schooled by adversity when he was chased like a hart 
upon the mountains. The sadness of the cross, and the 
shame of their flight may have been necessary to pre- 
pare the apostles for their courageous activity on the 
day of Pentecost. 

Peter's tears of repentance over his fall, constituted 
a baptism to the holy and consistent life which he 
ever after exhibited. Saul of Tarsus needed the disci- 
pline of his blindness, and his dependence on the pray- 
ers of Ananias for restored vision, to inculcate a sense 
of dependence and humility upon one who was about 
to be made a chief apostle and model in the Church 
of God. Sorrow and temptation constitute the fire in 
which the fine gold is tried and prepared for the Mas- 
ter's use. 

The tree in the thick forest and in the deep valley, 
girded by sheltering hills, may grow tall and graceful, 
but it is never hardy. The oak, in the open field, 
basking in the blazing sun, and swept by storm upon 
storm, thrusts its roots deeper and deeper into the 
earth, and knits the fibres of its giant branches with 
greater and greater firmness, until it can laugh at the 
gales of five hundred years, or rib a vessel that no 
ocean-waves can break. 

We see, then, that in developing the graces of his 
people, and in training them for his work, God has great 
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use for the physical evils he sends ; and hence, it is not 
wonderful that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. We are 
not to regard the day of trouble as a day of darkness. We 
are not to distrust the goodness of God, or sit down in 
despondency, and say: "Wo is me! I am undone !" 
We are to seek to develop new virtue, with higher 
trials ; and then ask for what nobler work God is pre- 
paring us. We suppose that all the suffering in our 
world exists under the government of a good God, for 
wise and benevolent reasons. 

It may, however, be objected that, while all are af- 
flicted, few derive any real benefit from their afflictions. 
This is a fact; but the question is not, whether earth's 
sorrows are really profitable to those who suffer, but, 
whether these sorrows are designed and adapted to pro- 
fit them. If any pervert what God designs as a means 
of good, into an occasion for murmuring discontent, or 
sullen despair, they must blame themselves, and not 
their Maker. And even if it were proved, which it can 
never be, that there are afflictions which have no ten- 
dency to benefit mankind, it would not, of course, fol- 
low that God sends these afflictions either in caprice 
or in malice. No man suffers more than he justly de- 
serves; and if the infliction of just punishment on the 
guilty here, will benefit any part of his universe, or glo- 
rify the justice of God; then the largest wisdom and 
truest benevolence will harmonise with justice, while 
man suffers the penalty of sin. 

And before we close this part of the discussion, we 
ought to say, that we are bound to refer a great portion 
of the afflictions of the world to man's own violation 
of the physical laws of his being ; and hence the woes 
of earth are only to be ascribed to God, in the modified 
sense, that he does not by miracles prevent the evils 
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which man, in his own free agency, inflicts on himself 
or his fellows. 

But here we are met by another objection which, 
perhaps, it is more difficult to remove. We have seen 
that suffering in our world has just and benevolent 
uses; but these uses all seem to grow out of the exist- 
ence of sin. Suffering is the fruit of sin. It punishes 
sin. It prevents sin. It discloses the evils of sin. The 
primary evil, then, lies not in the suffering, but in the 
sin which occasions it. Sin is the cause, and suffering 
the effect. 

Here, then, a. caviller rises and says: Why has God 
permitted sin itself to exist, and thus to occasion so much 
suffering? If he could have prevented sin, and has not 
done it, how do we prove him to be holy and benevo- 
lent? If he desired to shut out sin, and was not able to 
do it, how can we have confidence in his Almighty 
power? 

This objection we have stated fairly, in the clearest 
and strongest light in which it can be urged. We will 
not say that we are able to answer it, because it in- 
volves questions as to the nature of free agency and 
human dependence, which are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. 

Milton represents angels, lost in Pandemonium, as 
reasoning on 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

He says, they 

Found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

In all ages, not only the best instructed Christian theo- 
logians, but, also, the most philosophic heathen, — like 
Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Aristotle — have speculated 
on the origin of sin, under the government of a good 
and omnipotent Deity, and often confused them- 
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selves and each other, and the worM, by idle and pro- 
fitless theories, which, after all, left the subject as ob- 
scure as before. 

We do not design to furnish another example of this 
profitless speculation, by involving our readers and our- 
selves in metaphysical labyrinths, from which none 
can escape. But, in respect to an objection to truth, 
which finds its way to the most ordinary minds who 
think at all on religious subjects, we owe it to truth to 
state what may be known, and what is to be left among 
the secret things which belong to God. We cannot 
hope to solve all the difficulties which grow out of this 
subject. We have not any new theories to propose, and, 
perhaps, little light to impart. We shall be satisfied if 
we give the best response of the Church to the cavils 
of the skeptical. 

It is proper here to remark that the mysteries which 
attach to the existence and perpetuity of moral evil in 
the world, are not difficulties which belong to Calvinis- 
tic theology alone, or to Christianity alone. They 
grow out of facts which none can question; facts that 
embarrass every religious system which admits the be- 
ing and government of the Most High. They trouble 
all but Atheists; and Atheists have troubles enough 
of their own. 

Thus it is a fact that, in our world, there has been for 
nearly six thousand years, a prevalence of sin. Man, 
wherever found, has been found disposed to evil, which 
manifested itself in impiety towards God, and selfish- 
ness, envy and malice towards man. Believing the Bible, 
we learn, that angels, beings of a higher order than man, 
led the way in a course of sin, and for it, "are held 
under chains of darkness." 

Another fact which we are compelled to believe, is, 
that God is omniscient, almighty, and good; and yet, 
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that he has created beings, with a perfect knowledge 
that they would sin; and that he has not, by the ex- 
ercise of his almighty power, prevented the perpetuity 
of sin. 

The question before us is, How can this existence of 
sin be reconciled with the holiness and the power of 
God? No one has ever been able, perhaps, perfectly, 
to clear up this subject. But thousands have attempted 
to elucidate it, and, for this purpose have originated 
the most erroneous theories. 

Some have denied that sin is sin; have divested 
transgression of law of all moral turpitude. Some have 
degraded man to a mere machine, and thus released 
him from all responsibility for his acts. Some have 
adopted the opposite conclusion, and made man a being 
so entirely independent as to be beyond the control of 
God. Some have divested God of all fore-knowledge, 
and all power, and made him a mere spectator of evils 
which he deplores, but did not foresee, and could not 
prevent. 

We do not choose to develop any doubtful theories 
on this subject, but to state some principles which we 
can all understand, and to remove some objections 
which many have felt. 

I. We have ample evidence that God is not the author 
of the sin which abounds in the world. This is a dictate 
of reason, and a doctrine of our Confession of Faith. It 
savours of blasphemy to hint that a holy God has cre- 
ated the sin of the world; and such interpretation finds 
no corroboration in the teaching of the providence or 
word of God. 

What does creation say ? God has made man a mo- 
ral being who feels responsibility to some law of right 
and wrong; whose moral sense stings with remorse 
when the law of right is violated; who feels a convic- 
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tion of responsibility and is agitated with fear under a 
consciousness of guilt; who experiences an emotion of 
pleasure when his conduct rises to his moral judgment. 
What is all this but an inscription on the very soul of 
man, that God is holy and loves holiness? 

And, moreover, there is in every man a moral law, 
by which kindness, sincerity, forbearance, moderation, 
give a secret enjoyment, while selfishness, envy, jea- 
lousy, pride, anger, malice, and hate, breed self-dissatis- 
faction and disquiet. What is this but the will of a holy 
God, incorporated into the very elements of our being? 

Again ; industry, economy, self-control, temperance 
and charity, tend to wealth, competence, peace, and 
friendship; while idleness, excess, prodigality, and 
moroseness, tend to hunger, rags, and abandonment^ 
What inference shall we draw from this, but that our 
Creator is a friend to holiness, and has inwrought into 
the constitution of things premiums for a life of vir- 
tue? 

When we turn to the word of God, we find 

(1.) That God claims to be holy, and says, "Be ye 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy." (2.) His law 
is holy, just, and good, forbidding all sin of every kind. 
(3.) He has proclaimed his holy law in a most solemn 
manner, and most clearly set before his creatures prin- 
ciples and motives leading to perfect rectitude. (4.) 
He has offered the most glorious and enduring rewards 
to a course of well-doing, and denounced the most fear- 
ful penalties against all sin. (5.) He solemnly affirms 
that he has no pleasure in transgressors; that he is 
angry with the wicked every day, and that it is his de- 
sire that man should turn and live. (6.) He has in- 
stituted the most sublime, costly, and various means 
to recover men back from the love, the practice, and the 
penalty of sin. (7.) He always charges sin upon man, 
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as man's own act. He says, " Thou hast destroyed 
thyself, but in me is thy help." " Return unto the 
Lord, for thou hast fallen by thine iniquities." "Your 
sins have withholden good things from you." 

Now is it for a moment to be believed, that after all 
this, we are to regard God as the author, in any proper 
sense, of sin in the universe ? Does he first originate 
sin; then forbid it; then hold his creatures responsi- 
ble for it ; then punish them eternally for that which 
they could not prevent? Shall not the Judge of all 
the £arth do right? 

We now remark that while it is obvious that God is 
not the author of the sin that is in the world, it is 
equally clear that man is the author of his own sin. 

He has all the essential elements of that moral 
agency which makes him properly the responsible author 
of his own acts. He is conscious of freedom of choice. 
He knows that it is he himself which deliberates, pon- 
ders, chooses, and acts. He naturally, and hence ne- 
cessarily, challenges praise for well doing, and feels 
guilt for his misdeeds. 

He is conscious of no outward influence forcing him 
against his heart-preferences in his moral relations. 
He freely attaches praise or blame to the acts of others. 
In respect to every bad act, he is conscious that he 
might have done differently, and it is this conscious- 
ness of perfect liberty that gives him a sense of guilt. 
He often carries out his will in opposition to his in- 
structed judgment, and against the declared will of 
God. He has an understanding to learn his duty, a 
conscience to approve, a will to choose, and a heart 
that might love it ; and he can form no idea of a moral 
agency more free, full, and responsible, than that which 
he enjoys. 

His judgment and conscience, as well as the verdict 
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of society and of the word of God, all unite in saying 
that his sinful acts are all, and properly, his own acts ; 
that he, and he abme, is the author of his own sins. 

So far, every thing seems to be plain* We find God 
holy and commanding holiness, but man, of his own 
free and guilty choice, a sinner. We therefore lay 
the guilt, where it belongs, at the door of man. 

But now, an objector rises, and says: "The Al- 
mighty does not enact the sin, but why does he not 
prevent man from sinning ?" 

We have seen that God has done much to prevent 
ein. By creation, providence, his word and Spirit, he 
has resisted it, all of it, at every step, in every place. 
By conscience, by the fear of punishment, by evils 
which attend profligacy, he has arranged a thousand 
bolts and bars to shut out sin. 

Sin is a moral evil : God has brought the entire 
energies of his moral government to exclude sin from 
his universe. He sets against sin the force of his ex- 
ample, his authority, his precepts, and his penalties. 
He has done, to hinder sin on earth, that which does, 
in fact, exclude it from heaven. He uses moral means 
to put down a moral evil. 

But the objector says still: " In spite of these moral 
means to exclude sin, it still exists in the world. Why 
does not God, if he be holy and benevolent, use other 
and more efficient means to prevent sin ? Why did he 
not interpose direct almighty power to prevent sin? 
Why does he not use almighty power at once to an- 
nihilate all siji ?" 

This objection supposes that it is possible and proper 
to emplov direct Omnipotence, in a moral government, 
over free minds, just as it is employed for the regula- 
tion of trees, and plants, and flowers. 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which God might have 
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prevented the origin of sin, but could he have prevented 
it, in a moral government over free minds, without in- 
vading the whole system of moral agency ? Men, on 
earth, may be governed by a military despotism, as in 
Austria and Russia. But when a republic has been 
organized on the principles of universal liberty, as in 
these United States, then it will not do to interfere 
by despotic power. We cannot have the passive quiet 
of despotism united with the conscious freedom of re- 
publican institutions. The government of brute force 
in this land, we only apply to refractory little children, 
idiots, maniacs, felons in our penitentiaries and southern 
slaves. All others go in unrestrained natural liberty, 
to act as they please, but responsible for their acts to 
laws and penalties. Will any complain that God has 
not established the government of brute force in hea- 
ven, like that which we apply to beasts, maniacs, and 
felons ? This would be like holding down air with a 
crow-bar. 

We said that there is a sense in which God might have 
prevented sin in his universe, but let us inquire how that 
could have been done, and whether either wisdom or 
goodness would sanction it. 

1. God could have prevented sin by refusing to begin 
the work of creation. Had there existed neither an- 
gels nor men, of course there would have been no re- 
bellion in heaven, nor transgression on earth. But 
neither would there have existed in the universe, an 
emotion of love, a thrill of joy, an act of beneficence 
or a note of praise. 

In such circumstances, the order of the universe would 
have been like the silence of a desert, on whose sands 
no beast ever presses a foot, and in whose skies no bird 
moves a wing. In this de&rt a burning sun on barren 
sands might tolerate no winds; but this is a poor boon, 

vou viii. — 14 
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if no tree spread its shade there, and no vine ascend 
its trellice there, and no flower shed its odor there, 
and no sensitive nature enjoy life there. 

Foreseeing that a part of his creatures would sin and 
suffer, under a free, moral system, did wisdom and be* 
nevolence demand that God should stay his hand from 
creative energy, and leave his universe and eternity a 
solitude? No one is foolish enough to say that he ought 
not to have created. 

2. God might have prevented sin among angels and 
men, by refusing to endow any of his creatures wtik the 
attributes of moral agency. Rivers, mountains, lakes, 
trees, grass and flowers never sin, and God, by limiting 
his creation to mere matter, would have made sin an 
impossibility. But who would arrest creation at such 
a point? Again, beasts, birds and fishes never sin, and 
the universe might have been left to teem with such 
alone. But would it have been perfect? Would it 
have reached the highest good which God was able to 
plan, and which his creatures might be made capable of 
enjoying? Who would desire to see the holy law of God 
iu its action over free minds, give place to the univer- 
sal and eternal rigor of a low, fixed, irresponsible, ani- 
mal instinct — too low for either vice or virtue, praise 
or blame? Who. would desire to surrender the noble 
exercise of reason, conscience, and the affections, for the 
low pleasure of animal gratification? 

3. Ought God to have prevented sin, by placing his 
creatures out of the reach of external temptation? What 
place could have been designated more pure than the 
celestial abode assigned to angels, and in which Lucifer, 
son of the morning, sinned and fell? And where on 
earth was a spot brighter and purer them the garden of 
Eden, where our first parents held intercourse, personal, 
frequent and joyous, with their Creator, and from which 
they exiled themselves and their race by sin? 
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And in respect of the world as it now is, would it 
minister to the probability of less sin, were any essen- 
tial change effected in God's providential legislation? 
Should constant miracles occur to sever men from out- 
ward temptation, a depraved heart would still Gnd oc- 
casion for transgression. 

Man sins by indulgence of appetite and passion. 
Would it, hence, be proper to remove from his reach 
every blessing which he ought moderately to enjoy? 
Man idolizes the world. Would he be any more likely 
to love his Creator, if the world were made more dark 
and dreary? 

In prosperity, man worships the creature; in adver- 
sity, he complains of his Maker, and starts doubts as 
to the divine goodness; and in both is like those ad- 
dressed by the children sitting in the market and cry- 
ing unto their fellows, "We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced, we have mourned unto you and 
ye have not lamented/' 

If we see angels sinning in heaven, and man sinning 
in all outward circumstances on earth, how can we infer 
that any outward circumstances will secure holiness 
against the influence of the heart? While the suspen- 
sion of the general laws of God's providence to interfere 
by miracles to remove man's outward temptations, would 
annihilate all human experience, forecast, responsibility 
and enterprise, it cannot be shown that such changes 
would lessen the sin of a human being. They might 
change the form but not the reality of transgression^ 
In other words, it cannot be shmon that God could provi- 
dentially do more than he actually does, to prevent the sin* 
of man, without effecting evils greater than those he cured. 
He could prevent sin providentially by annihilating the 
being of every sinner, by transforming men to trees, 
beasts, and insects ; but that he could leave man to ex- 
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ist on earth with all the powers of a moral agency, and 
in the appropriate circumstances of his being, and yet 
secure his holiness by any providential legislation, is 
yet to be shown. We have no doubt that God does, by 
his providence, all that he can wisely and justly do, to 
prevent sin, so that he is, in no proper sense* the author 
of the moral evils of earth. 

But once more, the objector asks, Why does not God 
exert such an irresistible internal influence on (he heart 
of his creatures, as to prevent the possibility of sin? 

This question has been already, }n part, answered. 
When it was determined to make man in God's 
image, intelligent, free, self-controlled by reason, con- 
scious, and responsible to praise or blame for his acts, the 
very nature of such a being forbids that he should be 
controlled by direct influence on his heart. Were such 
a being, to be so governed by direct, almighty power, 
that it would be a natural impossibility for him to sin, 
then all the virtue of self-government, all ground of 
moral approbation, would be taken away. A being so 
governed by direct outward influence, would be an in- 
strument, passive and imbecile, without virtue or vice. 

But God made man in his own image; and this im- 
plies that, like God, he is made to act without physical 
constraint, by his own volition, under the teaching of 
truth, and the influence of motives. 

No one will deny that such a nature, rational, free, 
responsible, immortal, is a noble endowment, worthy of 
the Being who formed us. We take it for granted, that 
with all the perils of a free agency, no one is sorry 
that he is a man and not a brute. We take it for 
granted that all will admit that in creating immortals 
for his own glory, God had a right to demand, that with 
a free will, they should freely cherish holiness instead of 
sin. And once more, we take it as self-evident, that 
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when God had originated a moral system, which as- 
sumed the voluntary obedience of his creatures to clear 
truth, plain duty, and high obligation, he could not be 
expected so to interfere with this system, by direct 
power, as to lessen the motives to obedience, or annihi- 
late the very existence of personal virtue in his crea- 
tures. If we may so express it, God seems to cherish a 
profound reverence for the laws of that moral govern- 
ment which he has established. He proclaims his laws 
with clearness and solemnity. If he dispense with the 
infliction of a penalty, it is because an adequate sub- 
stitute has been provided in the cross. If he interfere 
directly to change the heart, it is by a special agent, 
and by truth. If he forgive the sinner, it is the peni- 
tent sinner that comes in the name of Christ and by 
humble prayer. 

All this shows that there is a difficulty in the direct 
interference by Almighty power to prevent sin. He 
can only wisely, justly, and benevolently prevent sin, 
by the moral means which he has adopted, in the hands 
of the Spirit, and by the cooperation of his providence. 

But, says the objector, in spite of all God does, in his 
wisdom, goodness and power, some sin on, and are lost. 
This is true, and it is a sad and awful truth, that under 
the best plan of government which God could devise for 
his universe, some will sin and perish forever. But it 
does not follow from this, that God is either unjust or 
unkind. We are bound to believe that the present sys- 
tem has the fewest evils, and the largest benefits; that 
though some sin and will perish, yet that, on the whole, 
the present system is the best that could be devised. 
No one can prove that God could have devised a system 
of moral government which would have excluded sin, 
and yet produce as much happiness as will result from 
the present system in spite of sin. Under the best eco- 
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nomy possible, some -will sin and perish; but as they sin 
freely, and without compulsion, and are punished no 
more than they deserve, their guilt and misery cannot 
be urged as evidence that God is not perfectly holy and 
benevolent. As no one sins but by choice, and no one 
suffers but by real ill desert, as the general results of 
a free moral system of government, the moBt glorious in 
the universe, the existence of evil is to be regarded but 
as the friction in a machinery of infinite love. 

And as God makes the wrath of man to praise him; 
as the sins of the world have illustrated the goodness 
and justice of God in the cross of Christ, and furnished 
occasion for the development of the Almighty to his 
universe, we may cease to wonder why moral evil has 
been allowed to exist under the government of a bene- 
volent and holy being. 



ARTICLE III. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY'S PLAN FOR INCREASING THE 
MINISTRY.* 

Our Lord's parting command to his followers re- 
quired them to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
Through his mediation the divine provision of redemp- 
tion was complete ; and all that was further necessary, 

* We requested the Rev. Thornton A. Mills, D.D., the General Sec- 
retary of the Assembly's Committee on Education for the Ministry, to 
prepare an Article on that subject for our pages. Meanwhile, we made 
some remarks in the Review, No* XXIX, p. 117, which the Secretary 
did not suppose to be entirely just to him and the Committee. Not being 
able to modify those remarks, we have supposed it to be the best plan 
to throw open our pages (o the Secretary, to state the whole matter as 
he deems best, he taking the sole responsibility of the Article. 

Editors. 
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before his ascension, was the appointment of some 
method by which it might # be universally made known, 
so that all should hear of it, and by faith appropriate 
its benefits to themselves. There was an exceeding 
fitness in the agency selected for this purpose, for who 
could so aptly, intelligently, earnestly, and tenderly 
proclaim the great salvation as those who, by a blessed 
experience, had proved its adaptation and excellence. 
The Gospel was to go abroad not by the printed page, 
by institutions or ordinances, by ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments or secular power, but glowing in human counte- 
nances, speaking in human language, flowing forth in 
human sympathies, and illustrated and commended in 
human conduct. It was to be the source of spiritual 
life; and the knowledge of it was to be imparted by 
those whom it had made alive. The intelligent and 
hearty reception of it would invariably produce the de- 
sire and purpose to spread it. Individual believers by 
their daily life and conversation should extend its gra- 
cious invitations; and every association of believers 
should make it a leading end of their organic action to 
spread it abroad. It is not merely an unspeakable 
blessing to be enjoyed by those who know it, but a trust 
conferred for the benefit of those who are ignorant of it; 
connected with the administration of which there is a 
high responsibility, "Freely ye have received^ freely 
give." After due attention to faith and order, the in- 
crease of the ministry should be the first work of the 
Church; the location and support of it, or the work of 
Home and Foreign Missions, should be the second ; and 
the establishment of the press, schools, an4 other ac- 
cessories, should be the third. If she is destitute of a 
ministry, she will be wanting in all the departments of 
the work ,of evangftization. She has lived without 
great missionary societies, and without the press, but 
never without a living ministry. 
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These considerations will, we trust, favorably intro- 
duce the subject of our Article, which is The General 
Assembly's Plan for Increasing the Ministry. As 
this is yet in its infancy, and has been introduced not 
as a matter of Presbyterian form, or for denominational 
aggression, but to meet a serious want, which exists as 
the result of the failure of other plans, we shall give 
what we write a historical as well as an expository 
character. We invite particular attention to our pre- 
liminary statements, and will commence with a notice 
of 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

When a little more than forty years ago the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and the American Board of Missions 
were organized, it became evident that an enlarged 
supply of ministers would be needed to expound the 
Bibles that should be printed, and conduct the missions 
that should be established; and the thought very na- 
turally came that the power of voluntary associated 
action, which was then a new and promising idea, 
might be invoked to meet this new demand. Had the 
Churches at that point inquired as to the fundamental 
principles that underlie this subject, their action, we 
think, would have been different from what it was. 
Missions and Publication partake largely of the charac- 
ter of ordinary business transactions, and require such 
associated action as was proposed; but the association 
that was to raise up ministers was a spiritual one, and 
had been organized with a special charge and capacity 
for the work eighteen hundred years before, by the 
Head of the Church himself, and no other was needed. 
But the new idea prevailed, and the American Educa- 
tion Society was formed. We know it will be said that 
this institution was designed to 6e merely the hand- 
maid of the Church; but it was not practically regarded 
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ad such, for in a short time it had all the work com- 
mitted to its charge, and assumed, in fact, the position 
the Church itself should have occupied. Its history 
has been carefully and succinctly sketched for us by 
another, and we give it in his words: 

"The American Education Society was organized in 1815, the 
Western Education Society at Auburn in 1817, the Presbyterian 
Education Society at New York in 1818, which became the Pres- 
byterian Branch of the American Education Society in 1827, the 
Western Reserve Branch of the American Education Society, the 
Western Education Society at Cincinnati, and the Indiana Branch 
in 1830, the Illinois Branch and the West Tennessee Agency, in 
1831. During this year the Presbyterian Branch resumed its for- 
mer title of Presbyterian Education Society, and by arrangement 
with the Parent Society, assumed the entire administration of its 
affairs within the territorial limits of the Presbyterian Church, and 
by its constitution was required to transmit a copy of its annual 
report to the General Assembly. The East Tennessee Agency 
was established in 1832, the Utica Agency in 1833, the Philadel- 
phia Agency in 1834, the Western Education Society for the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and the Michigan Education Society, in 1835. 
Co- operation with the German Reformed Synod was established in 
1836, and with the Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in 1837. In the same year, the name of the Presbyterian 
Education Society was changed to that of Central Education Soci- 
ety. The American Education Society for the first ten years of 
its existence operated in different parts of the United States in a 
loose, irregular, and desultory manner. Yery little agency was 
employed to advance its interests, and consequently but little pro- 
gress was made in its operations. In 1826, Rev. Elias Cornelius 
was appointed Secretary. The number of beneficiaries the first 
year was seven ; the second, 138 ; in 1828 it was 300 ; and so ra- 
pidly did the number increase, that in 1838, it amounted to 1141. 
The receipts for that year were $63,227. 

" From this point there was a rapid decline. The Directors in 
their annual report for 1843, stated that it had been obvious for 
several years that the cause had been laboring against increasing 
obstacles — that there seemed to be some indefinable ground of dis- 
trust — not a few had discontinued their annual contributions, and 
the income from this important source was so much diminished that 
it was with difficulty the Board conld find means for paying appro- 
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priations to young men of half the usaal amount. A special* meet* 
ing of the Society had been called in October, 1842, to inquire into 
the difficulties which embarrassed its operations, and, if possible, 
apply a remedy. This resulted in a revision of the rules of the 
Society at the next annual meeting, but still the decline went on, 
and during the following year, the number of beneficiaries was re- 
duced to 338. This reduction, however, was caused in part by a 
change in the rules which limited appropriations to students in 
the collegiate and theological course." 

The subsequent history of these numerous auxilia- 
ries is given in the succeeding extract from the report 
of the American Education Society for 1852. It says: 

" On the broad field occupied by the Parent Society, there are quite 
a large number of local organizations standing in the relation of direct 
auxiliaries to us, once active and efficient, but now comparatively silent 
and inoperative. The tendency for several years has been to leave the 
care of the great enterprise very much to the Secretary and Board of 
Directors at Boston; so that many of these auxiliaries, while their 
names and their outward organizations have remained, Jiave been un- 
dergoing a process of gradual and silent absorption into the Parent 
Society. This is a process which 'not enriches' us and makes them 
'poor indeed.' The life and vigor of the whole will be proportioned 
to the life and vigor of the parts. It is very much to be desired that 
a new spirit should be infused into these almost inactive forms. The 
river may coutinue to run for a time after the springs in the mountains 
begin to fail; but unless they renew their flow, its channel must even- 
tually become dry." 

The recent history of the Society has shown no serious 
variation from this early career of decline. That it has 
not been caused by the prevalence of a blind ecclesias- 
tical spirit among Presbyterians, is clear from the fact, 
that it lacks equally the confidence of the New England 
churches. The last year, but 225 out of 1400 Congre- 
gational churches contributed to its funds, though special 
efforts had been made to enlist pastors at large in the 
cause. The Treasurer's report shows its resources, as 
follows : — 
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Contributions from churches last year, $10,060.38 
Legacies, .... 7,927.21 
Income of Permanent Funds, - 4,094.00 

Beturoed Loans, ... 585.00 
Sale of Periodicals, - - - 11.55 



Total, $22,678.14 

The Permanent Fund amounts to $67,218.75 for the 
students, and $11,781.28 for the support of the Secre- 
tary. The number of students aided was 344, of whom 
only 36 were in institutions out of New England. The 
receipts, counting the avails of a large legacy which was 
left a few years ago by a Presbyterian in Western New 
York, and the income of invested funds collected in its 
better days, are sixty-six per cent, below what they 
were in the palmy time of Dr. Cornelius, and beneficia- 
ries have diminished in about the same proportion, 
while the wealth of the churches has increased, the 
spiritual wants of our country and the world have be- 
come more pressing, and the demand for able and godly 
ministers has become much greater. Why, when the 
other great evangelical institutions have demonstrated 
the wisdom of their organization by their success, has 
this one, whose operations seemed to be essential, run 
behind them so very far? At the beginning it stood with 
the foremost, and now it is scarcely mentioned along 
with its old compeers. There are good reasons for it if 
we can only ascertain them. We cheerfully record the 
fact that the change has not occurred through any default 
in the officers, nor through any mismanagement of the 
funds. The resources have been husbanded with care, 
and have been dispensed faithfully and liberally, on prin- 
ciples of co-operation. It should also be noted that the field 
of the Society was early limited in a degree, by the with- 
drawal of some of the patrons, in what is now the Old 
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School connection. But after all mitigating considera- 
tions of this character are taken into account, the fact 
remains that for the great purpose of supplying the 
churches with a sufficient and competent ministry, the 
method of operation pursued by this Society has proved 
a failure, so disastrous as almost to paralyze effort and 
to produce a spirit of scepticism and indifference con- 
cerning the propriety of special measures for this ob- 
ject. This is doubtless as much owing to the Churches 
as to the Society. The following considerations may, 
in part, account for the result: 

1. The nature of the work is such, that it cannot pro- 
perly be performed by a Society or Board. On the part 
of candidates, it is one of spiritual illumination, experi- 
ence, prayer, self-denial, watchfulness and industrious 
exertion; and, on the part of the churches, it is also 
one of prayer, of pastoral supervision, domestic influ- 
ence and congregational concern as well as of liberality : 
a daily work belonging to every Christian and every 
church, which must be kept within the range of spiritual 
operations, and which must advance very slowly, if at 
all, when committed to other hands. Missions and pub- 
lication must be conducted by association and by proxy, 
but this cannot be done well at second hand. When 
the churches adopted the American Education Society, 
they cherished expectations from it, which, from its na- 
ture, it was unable to fulfil, and they attempted to trans- 
fer their own spiritual duties to it when it could not dis- 
charge them. A body that trains up ministers should 
be in close contact with them, and should be vital with 
spiritual influence; but the Society's connection with 
its beneficiaries was very much of a business nature, 
and its position was that of a piece of benevolent ma- 
chinery. It could collect money and assist poor stu- 
dents, but much more than this was needed. 
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2u The Society never offered, or attempted to do but 
a part of the work. It was limited to the care of indi- 
gent young men, and it unwittingly produced the prac- 
tical impression, that only such are expected to enter the 
ministry. The work that it did in bringiBg-ftnrward 
others, was only incidental. It wae-fiot its province to - \ / 
enlighten the mind and qnmmkthe general conscience Sfl'd -/-<"•' 
regarding the duty of all classes and conditions of men / 
who might be fitted for it, to preach the Gospel. This 
deficiency the churches did not supply, and, as a con- 
sequence, their active labors took this partial charac- 
ter. 

3. It took the candidates it aided almost entirely 
from the acquaintance and sympathies of the local 
churches to which they belonged ; segregated them in 
institutions for a number of years, and so rendered them 
indifferent, if not averse to the claims of the regions 
from which they went. It formed no close and living 
tie between the candidates and the churches aiding 
them, and between the churches and itself. In break- 
ing up local connections, and centralizing by only a 
moneyed influence, it failed to secure continued vigor 
and permanence. 

4. It started many in a course of study hastily, with- 
out sufficient previous trial and training in the family 
and the local church; carried them onward without 
suitable supervision, and ultimately turned them out 
upon the churches without those moral qualifications 
which are essential to success in saving souls. The fact 
that it introduced many into the ministry whom the 
churches are not willing to employ, and who, as a con- 
sequence, have been obliged to secularize themselves, 
did very much to weaken confidence in its efficiency 
and adaptation. 

5. It had no connection with the churches by which 
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it could render the supply it furnished available to meet 
the actual demand, and it threw suddenly upon them a 
larger number of ministers than they could readily em- 
ploy, thus producing the impression, that there was a 
redundancy, and that further efforts for increase were 
undesirable. 

6. Like all voluntary societies, it was an indefinite 
and imperfectly responsible affair. It had no reliable 
body which felt bound to support it. In the days of 
its glory it was largely concentrated in one man. He 
did a noble work, and has left a blessed memorial ; but 
when he resigned, there was no man like-minded to care 
for it, and it began to decline. He did not so ground 
the work in the hearts of Christians, and unite it with 
the life and organization of the church, that it could 
survive him. The churches regarded the movement as 
his, not theirs. No scheme can live and prosper which 
does not rally around it efficient helpers in every part 
of the body, who will feel responsible for it as their own, 
and who will do their duty however others may fail. 

Such, we think, after much inquiry, were some of 
the causes which led to the failure of the Society. That 
it has done much good, and that it is still useful to a 
certain extent, we thankfully acknowledge. That as 
at present organized, it can ever secure the confidence 
and affection of the churches as the best agency for fur- 
nishing them with ministers, we do not believe. It was 
radically deficient, and they did not use it wisely. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY'S PLAN. 

From an early date, the original Synods of our Church, 
and after them, the General Assembly, manifested a 
decided interest in providing institutions of learning 
where the rising ministry might be educated, and in 
encouraging and assisting suitable young men to enter 
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upon the sacred office. A general Synodical Educational 
plan was adopted as early as 1771, and afterward a 
better one by the General Assembly in 1806. The lat- 
ter plan was the natural and normal mode of action 
for the Presbyterian Church on this subject, and had 
it only been perfected by the appointment of a Central 
Permanent Committee as a medium of union and mu- 
tual sympathy and co-operation between the Presbyte- 
ries, as has now been arranged by the Assembly, nothing 
more would have been needed in the way of a plan. 
It was as follows : 

"The Assembly do hereby most earnestly recommend to erery 
Presbytery under their care to use their utmost endeavors to in- 
crease by all suitable* means in their power, the number of promising 
candidates for the holy ministry ; to press upon the parents of pious 
youth to endeavor to educate them for the Church ; on the youth 
themselves to devote their talents and their lives to the sacred call- 
ing; to make vigorous exertions to assist all the youth who may 
need assistance ; to be careful that the youth they take on their 
funds give such evidence as the nature of the case admits, that they 
possess both talents and piety ; to inspect the education of these 
youth during the course of both their academical and theological 
studies, choosing for them such schools, seminaries, and teachers 
as they may judge most proper and advantageous, so as eventually 
to bring them into the ministry well furnished for their work. And 
the Assembly do hereby order that every Presbytery under their 
care, make annually a report to the Assembly stating particularly 
what they have done in this concern, or why (if the case shall so 
be) they have done nothing in it ; and that the Assembly will, when 
these reports are received, consider each distinctly, and decide by 
vote whether the Presbyteries severally shall be considered as having 
discharged or neglected their duty in this important business." 

For several years the Presbyteries were called on 
regularly for their reports, and were approved or cen- 
sured as they had or had not given attention to the 
Assembly's .recommendations. The want, however, of 
a central agency on the part of the Assembly, led, in 
1819, to the establishment of the Board of Education, 
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which, instead of being used as an organization through 
which the Presbyteries could do their own work, was 
regarded practically as a measure to relieve them from 
their direct responsibilities; and which passed into the 
hands of the Old School body at the disruption of the 
Church. It is now in a flourishing condition, collecting 
by the systematic assistance of pastors a larger amount 
than is necessary to aid its candidates annually, with- 
out special appeals or paid agency. 

When in 1852 the attention of the General Assembly 
was called to the whole matter of Church Extension, 
it was proposed that a plan, resembling the present, 
should be adopted; but after much discussion, more on 
the subject of cooperative and denominational action, 
than on the merits of the particular proposition, it was 
recommended that a new voluntary society should be 
formed for the western States. This did not, however, 
satisfy those in that part of the Church who felt a living 
interest in the matter; and the attention of the next 
General Assembly was called to it; and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan to be presented the 
next year. In 1854, on the report of this Committee, 
a Permanent Committee to take charge of the whole 
work in behalf of the Assembly, was established in the 
city of Philadelphia; but, for satisfactory reasons, which 
we need not stop to detail, nothing of a practical cha- 
racter was accomplished by it. In 1856, this Committee 
was re-organized and transferred to New York. In the 
course of that year a General Secretary was appointed, 
and actual operations commenced. A detailed plan for 
the future was laid before the Assembly of 1857; which 
after a careful examination by a committee, and a 
whole day's discussion in the body itself, was adopted 
with great unanimity, and recommended to the whole 
Church as presenting the most desirable method for 
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bringing all its parts into efficient and united action. 
This plan did not attempt the folly of repeating an un- 
successful system under a new and ecclesiastical name, 
for a name sancti6es nothing before God ; but it pro- 
posed a different arrangement altogether, which was 
designed to avoid, if possible, the defects of its prede- 
cessors; and to base this enterprise upon a true Scrip- 
tural foundation. 

The fundamental principle pervading this plan is, 
that the preaching of the Gospel is not only a matter of 
positive appointment, but is a normal outgrowth of the 
life of Christ in his people; that a purpose to preach it 
and raise up preachers always results from his indwell- 
ing presence; and that just as we are in full sympathy 
with him, our Christian life will take this direction. 
This service being a genuine manifestation of life can- 
not, from its nature, be delegated. When societies and 
institutions shall become any thing more than the 
channels through which this life shall flow, they get out 
of their place and become evils. 

The ministry is becoming much too fast the mere 
manufacture of educational institutions and ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery, and consequently its hold on the Church 
and the world is relaxing; it is not respected, paid, 
prayed for, nor heeded, as it should be. 

In carrying out this principle, an attempt has been 
made to awaken and enlist the earnest efforts of the 
ministry, that as spiritual guides they may aim to de- 
velop the Christian life of their people in this legitimate 
course — that by giving this cause its just prominence 
in their pulpit instructions and pastoral visitations, and 
not devolving the care of it on agents, they may secure 
the attention of their charges generally, and especially 
of Christian parents and young men, to it. When min- 
isters and Christians shall preach, and pray, and live 

vol. vin. — 15 
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in a manner calculated to produce a ministry, the Head 
of the Church will prosper their endeavors, and men of 
the right character and qualifications will come readily 
to meet every providential call; and not till then. 
This work cannot be forced forward by ecclesiastical 
votes, with the greatest talents and executive efficiency 
to carry them out, any more than our harvests can be 
produced in their luxuriance by the scientific discove- 
ries and labors of a manufactory. It must be regarded 
as an outgoing of life, must be removed from the cate- 
gory of boards, and societies, and schools, and domesti- 
cated in individual hearts, in families, and in congrega- 
tions. Then it will live as the Church lives, will grow 
with her growth, and strengthen with her strength. 
This plan does not depreciate the importance of insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical, literary, or theological; but it 
assigns them their true position, which is far from being 
a primary one. They are but the conduits through 
which the vital tide may flow; the trellis work on which 
the living vine may be trained, and nothing more. 

A second feature of the proposed plan consequent on 
the first, is that the Presbyterian body as a completely 
organized Church of Christ, has within itself all the 
agency necessary to increase the ministry. Voluntary 
cooperative societies are a necessity to independent 
churches, if they wish to conduct benevolent efforts on 
a large scale; but they are supernumerary in the Pres- 
byterian system; they can only become efficient by con- 
flicting with, or superseding some of its regular agencies, 
and as they do so, they tend to enfeeble and disinte- 
grate it. On this plan the first work is to be done in 
families and churches, and when union is desirable it 
will be brought about in the Presbytery. The main 
dependence is placed here. These bodies are the in- 
tegral parts of the Church, and her power resides in 
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them. The General Assembly is the creature of the 
Presbyteries, derives its authority from them, and is 
but the exponent of their views and wishes. It is not 
a great central power with a kind of papal supervision 
and direction; but a delegated body forming a bond of 
union between those who create it. The training of 
ministers on this plan is not to be done by the Assembly, 
but by the bodies that compose it, in which the life and 
power of the denomination resides. The Assembly 
simply forms a bond of union between them, and ex- 
erts what influence it can to increase their wisdom and • 
seal in the cause. The part assigned each Presbytery 
will be clearly seen from the following extracts from 
the plan : 

It is particularly desirable that each Presbytery should .make 
the subject of the Ministry a topic of serious consideration in its 
meetings at least once every year, and adopt arrangements to have 
presented to the churches through their own ministers as far as 
possible, the wants of our Church, our country, and the world, in 
this respect; to press on young men their duty to give themselves 
to this work, on parents their obligation to dedicate their children 
to it and train them for it; and on individual churches their privi- 
lege and duty to see that all their sons who give promise of suita- 
ble qualifications for the ministry are sought out and encouraged 
to enter it; and to make adequate provision for the education of 
all such as are in circumstances to need their aid, and who show 
by their characters and improvement that they are worthy of it, and 
to see that in each church an annual collection is made in behalf of 
this cause. 

It is particularly urged upon the Presbyteries to take up an an- 
nual collection in behalf of the Education cause, which, if not re- 
quired within their own bounds, may be transmitted to the Treasury 
of the Assembly's Committee, to be used for the support of such 
Presbyteries aa may be under their patronage. 

Each Presbytery designing to cfioperate with the Permanent 
Committee shall appoint annually a Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation for the Ministry, whose duty it shall be to examine and re- 
commend, in the vacation of Presbytery, such young men as require 
assistance from the funds at the disposal of the Permanent Corn- 
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mittee ; and to exercise oyer them such pastoral supervision as may 
be possible while they are prosecuting their studies. And all such 
Committees are hereby enjoined to give strict attention to the rules 
prescribed by the Permanent Committee in any recommendation 
they may make, so as to avert dishonor from the enterprise of the 
Church, and avoid the waste and misapplication of its funds. 

Each applicant for assistance shall present a certificate from a 
Presbytery (or its Standing Committee on Education) stating that 
he has been in the communion of the Church at least one year, and 
that he has been carefully examined as to his experimental piety, 
his motives in desiring the sacred office, his attachment to the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, his general habits, his prudence, 
his talents, his studies, his gifts for public speaking, his disposition 
to do all in his power to sustain himself, his need of assistance, and 
his willingness to observe the rules of the Committee. Such cer- 
tificate must also state whether the candidate is in his academic, 
collegiate, or theological course, and the amount requisite to carry 
him through the first year. 

Individuals receiving aid shall be under the pastoral supervision 
of the Presbyteries recommending them, and also of the General 
Secretary of the Permanent Committee, and will be expected to un- 
dergo renewed examinations on passing from one grade of their 
general course to another. 

It is recommended that the young men, aided by the Assembly's 
Committee, be ordinarily placed as soon as possible under the care 
of Presbyteries, and that in all ordinary cases they be licensed, if 
convenient, by those Presbyteries, to which they naturally belong. 
[See Form of Government, Chap. 14, Sec. 2.] 

The Assembly recommend as a general principle that candidates 
for the ministry, especially those who are connected with churches 
under the care of our newer and smaller Presbyteries, retain their 
Presbyterial relations unchanged during the progress of their studies. 

Every Presbytery cooperating with the Permanent Committee, 
by presenting the subject to its churches annually, and taking col- 
lections to be paid into the general treasury, shall be entitled, as 
far as the means placed at the disposal of that Committee will al- 
low, to receive aid for all candidates for the ministry under its care, 
however much the appropriations to them may exceed the contri- 
butions of such Presbytery. 

While the General Assembly does not design to interfere with 
the action of separate churches and Presbyteries, or the combined 
action of a number of them in their Synodical capacity, it decidedly 
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recommends its Permanent Committee as the bond of union and 
medium of cooperation in this work ; and it is hereby urged upon 
each Presbytery and Synod, whether cooperating or not with that 
Committee, to forward through its Stated Clerk, to said Permanent 
Committee, at some time in the month of April in each year, a fnll 
report of its doings, in reply to such questions as may be proposed 
to it, and the information so given shall be embodied in the Annual 
Report of the Committee to the General Assembly. 

On each Presbytery is thus devolved the entire work 
within its geographical limits. All are expected to raise 
contributions in behalf of the general object throughout 
their congregations; and from the amount so raised each 
may pay the appropriations to its own students accord- 
ing to the rules of the Permanent Committee, approved 
by the Assembly, and forward its surplus funds to the 
treasury of the Committee; or the funds and the stu- 
dents may be both committed at once to the charge of 
the Permanent Committee. The latter course is much 
more favorable to united action and uniformity through- 
out the Church, and will doubtless be generally adopted 
as the Presbyteries may abandon local modes of opera- 
tion and come into the plan. Ample opportunity is 
thus allowed for the play of local feelings and interests 
in connection with a general system. But whether the 
students are paid from the local or general treasury, 
they are in either case to be examined, recommended, 
directed, and as far as possible, supervised by the Pres- 
byteries throughout their entire course, and are to re- 
tain their connection with the churches to which they 
naturally belong. The bodies which assist them, or 
procure assistance for them, are thus placed in a kind 
of parental relation to them, and their local attachments 
and responsibilities will be kept up unimpaired. 

A third feature of the plan is the union of the Pres- 
byteries in the Permanent Committee of the Assembly. 
This Committee was not designed to be a central inde- 
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pendent board, which shall do its work by costly agen- 
cies, soliciting and dispensing benefactions from the 
wealthier churches, and limiting its labors mainly to 
increasing the ministry from indigent young men ; but 
it is the agent of the General Assembly to act for it in 
the whole matter, as appears by its own words : 

The duties of the Assembly's Committee shall be to superintend 
the whole cause of Education in behalf of the Assembly; to appoint 
a General Secretary, to determine his salary and direct his move- 
ments; and also a Treasurer, to take charge of the funds which may 
be collected and paid into the Treasury, for the purposes of education ; 
to devise and adopt such principles, rules, and regulations, in refe- 
rence to aiding candidates for the ministry, as they shall deem proper 
and feasible j to receive and disburse funds raised within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church or elsewhere, and, when so direoted by 
the donors, to invest funds for the purposes of ministerial education ; 
to take the general oversight of such beneficiaries as receive assist- 
ance directly from the treasury of the Committee; to make a fall 
Annual Report of all that has Seen done, so far as they can learn, 
throughout the Church in behalf of education for the ministry; in a 
word, to do all that is proper and necessary to the development of an 
educational spirit and activity throughout the Church, and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this great and important cause of Christian 
benevolence. 

Its chief aim thus far has been to transform the whole 
Church into an educating body ; and to bring into the 
ministry all who should enter it. It will grow in use- 
fulness just as fast as the Presbyteries shall connect 
themselves with it. The collection and disbursement 
of funds is an important, but by no means the principal, 
part of its work ; and whenever it shall be limited to 
that, as its main province, its power and prestige will 
cease, and it will be but a repetition of the Society 
whose failure called it into existence. But while acting 
as the centre of the working Presbyteries, it will have 
ample opportunity for calling forth the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Church in the most favorable manner. 
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Many of the advantages of this plan are apparent 
from the statement of it ; but at the risk of slight repe- 
tition, we must pass over them briefly in order. For 
we not only believe it eminently worthy of adoption, 
but the only plan which will healthfully, normally 
and efficiently engage our churches in laboring to in* 
crease the ministry. 

1. It is thoroughly evangelical in its design, princi- 
ples, motives, methods, and results. Its abiding root 
is the living, working piety of the Church, and it will 
flourish whenever that is in good condition. It joins 
prayer and effort in this cause together, and does not 
ask the Church to make the prayers, while it leaves it 
to a Society to make the efforts. 

2. It is Presbyterian— conformed to the genius, spi- 
rit and working of our excellent polity. Its universal 
adoption would quicken our organism, and disprove the 
aspersion that it is a dull, cumbrous and barren routine 
of forms. 

3.' It will deepen the sense of responsibility in our 
church members regarding the salvation of the world. 
They cannot give such direct attention as this plan 
proposes to multiplying men for the missionary work, 
without strengthening their sense of obligation concern- 
ing the work itself. 

4. It is simple and direct. The increase of the mi- 
nistry is to be sought as a personal Christian duty, and 
not as a complicated church movement. Each church 
and Presbytery is encouraged and expected to do its 
own work, and to do all it can. The students aided 
are to be sought out, examined, cared for by those 
among whom they have lived, and who know them. 
All that is required to set the whole body in motion is, 
for each Presbytery to appoint its standing committee, 
connect itself with the Permanent Committee, and com- 
mence working as recommended. 
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5. It will call forth a spirit of self-dependence in 
every part of the Church, and prevent one part from 
indolently supporting its students on the benevolence 
of another. No student will be aided, except in ex- 
traordinary cases, without the recommendation of the 
Presbytery to which he naturally belongs; and it is not 
expected that Presbyteries can long receive assistance 
from the general treasury, without giving the assurance 
that they are doing, or will do, all that can reasonably 
be expected from them in the way of raising funds. 
Hitherto a few central places have been taxed with the 
cost of the whole movement. 

6. It will bring into connection and sympathy all parts 
of the Church. The wants of the necessitous will be 
made known to the Permanent Committee, and through 
the same medium the abundance of the wealthy will 
be distributed. 

7. It is economical. Paid agencies will be dispensed 
with in a short time as unnecessary, for the cause will 
have an agent wherever there is a pastor who does his 
duty; and collection and distribution will be carried on 
without cost. The money contributed for education 
will be used for the purpose for which it was given, 
with a very small deduction for necessary expenses. 

8. It is a self-working and self-developing plan. If 
our Church is to become and continue stable and strong, 
it must be through the growth of its internal forces, 
and not by stimulus or pressure from without; and this 
plan will call into activity its now dormant energies. 
Where within the last two years the experiment has 
been made, the most gratifying result attending it has 
been that it has produced a confident conviction that the 
Church can do her own work, and that the more of it 
she does, the. more she becomes invigorated by it; for 
it is a law of organic as well as individual Christian life, 
that expending is the best way of increasing. 
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9. It avoids unnecessary centralization. It does not 
begin at the centre and work thence throughout the 
body; but it begins in the body and works to the centre. 
The centre will not be strong and the body weak ; both 
will go together, and if the centre should be strong, it 
will be because the body is so. The life and power of 
the body is where Christ is; and he is where his true, 
living disciples are. This plan provides for the active 
union and cooperation of equal parts; and gives one no 
predominance over another, except it be in doing good. 

10. It counteracts the much dreaded one-man power 
in the Church. The distribution of mouey at discretion 
by a central officer, which creates this power, is spe- 
cially provided against. The central funds being con- 
tributed by the Presbyteries, are held subject to their 
drafts, made in conformity with the Assembly's rules 
for distribution. The discretion as to who shall be can- 
didates, what they shall receive, where they shall study, 
etc., is vested exclusively in them. The General Sec- 
retary is limited to mere administrative functions; and 
if he shall possess influence, it must grow out of his 
personal character and moral power. 

11. It is adverse to metropolitanism in the Church. 
By this we mean a strong central and centralizing in- 
fluence, growing not out of moral character and con- 
siderations, but out of local, worldly and adventitious 
circumstances; which is equally unscriptural, whether 
found in a pope, a bishop, a General Assembly, a Synod, 
a Presbytery, a theological school, a society, or a board. 
So long as in the course of education young men shall 
have ail their local ties sundered, and be drawn by a 
moneyed influence around distant centres, so long will 
those centres largely mould their characters, fix their 
locations, and decide their general course. This plan 
proposes to help each class of students equally through- 
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out the whole Church, as Presbyteries may recommend 
them; and to keep the students in as direct and close 
connection with the Presbyteries and churches as is 
consistent with their attendance on the institutions to 
which they may be sent. Their primary obligations 
will not be to the Church at large, or the central board, 
but to the Presbytery that procures assistance for them, 
and the probabilities in ordinary cases are, that their 
sense of obligation will lead them to return to the 
churches which took them up, and engage in ministerial 
service among them. 

12. If once fairly in operation, its prosperity and per- 
manence will not depend on the life and labors of any 
one man. Being a church enterprise it will live and 
flourish as the Church does; will have as many and 
strong friends as it has, and will find faithful supporters 
everywhere. 

13. By keeping the increase of the ministry under 
the wakeful supervision of the Church, it will do much 
to prevent the evils attending a sudden augmentation 
of its numbers beyond the facilities afforded for its im- 
mediate employment; and cannot fail to be beneficial 
in fixing the attention of the Church particularly on her 
missionary arrangements. 

14. In various ways it will tend to elevate the cha- 
racter of the ministry. A large, intelligent, active 
Church cannot take such a work in hand, and pursue 
it prayerfully and energetically without its producing 
the best effects on those who are the subjects of it. It 
must deepen their convictions of the solemnity and the 
sacredness of the calling they pursue, and make them 
more faithful. 

15. It is eminently adapted to the present transition 
state of our Church. An ecclesiastical board would 
have been compelled to fight its way with much oppo- 
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eition, and with very doubtful success; but who could 
reasonably object to the churches taking this work into 
their own hands, and doing it through their Presbyte- 
ries ? Such a course would produce no violent revolu- 
tion, and could do injury to no real interest of the 
kingdom of Christ. The last Report of the American 
Education Society says: "The New School Presbyte- 
rians are now working through their newly appointed 
Board, (Permanent Committee) with an efficient Secre- 
tary, and we bid them God speed in their great enter- 
prize. It is true that what may be called the transition 
period is not yet past. In some sections there are local 
associations and arrangements to supply the wants of 
particular institutions, so that, as yet, the work is not 
fully absorbed into this new scheme. But the great 
drift is doubtless to the Board, (Committee) and in the 
present condition of the country it is probably better 
for all parties that it should be so. It is a cause for 
Christian gratification that this change is taking place 
silently and quietly, without any of that strong and ex- 
cited feeling that often attends the breaking up of simi- 
lar organizations." 

But we refrain from further enumeration. We are 
aware that we shall be told that while all this appears 
plausible, the plan is neither practical nor practicable. 
We maintain on the ground of facts, that it is as much 
so as an intelligent working Christianity, and a consist- 
ent Presbyterianism; for it is simply an attempt to 
engage both of these directly in the most important 
work the Church has to do. We shall be further told 
that it requires an amount of piety and denominational 
zeal for its prosecution which does not exist, and may 
not for years to come. We reply that it is never safe for 
an organic body to depart from its normal modes of action, 
and endeavor to do its work by time-saving or labor- 
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saving substitutes for its own necessary services. We 
admit that it will require time and labor to introduce 
this system, but are certain that as it is put into ope- 
ration it will elevate the piety and efficiency of the Church. 
The system on which we have acted for forty years 
does not answer our present wants ; and it will not be 
safe to inaugurate another like it, on the ground that 
the Church cannot be brought to do her duty. The 
Head of the Church cannot be expected to bless such a 
movement. That the proposed plan would be at once 
generally adopted was more than was expected by any 
who knew the narrow views, the prejudice, the skep- 
ticism, the despondency, the lethargy, the local and 
personal interests, the denominational enervation, and 
the low state of piety in the churches, with which it had 
to contend. But notwithstanding these hinderances it 
has already secured many friends, and elicited more li- 
berality and activity than the Church has shown since 
the disruption twenty-one years ago. 

Three successive General Assemblies have warmly 
approved it; and the last one, particularly, after a 
pains-taking survey of the whole ground by an able 
committee, and a day's discussion in the body, voted 
unanimously : 

1. That this Assembly has increased confidence in the plan for 
promoting the increase of the ministry adopted by the Assembly of 
1857. The more it is examined, and the better it is understood, the 
more worthy of confidence does it appear. 

2. That though the Permanent Committee and their Secretary have 
encountered many embarrassments in the incipiency of their enter- 
prize, yet in the judgment of the Assembly they are doing a great 
work; and we heartily concur with the two Assemblies last past, in 
commending them to the favor of the churches. 

3. That the ultimate result toward which we should aim is the 
universal adoption of this plan as soon as practicable; and that it be 
commended to the favorable notice of all our Presbyteries ; and fur- 
ther, that all local societies within our bounds, whose existence seems 
necessary for the time being, be requested as far as possible to adjust 
themselves to it. 
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The Synods which have taken action on this subject, 
and nearly all have done so, have concurred in the fa- 
vourable judgment of the Assembly; and a number of 
Presbyteries have determined to cooperate with the 
Permanent Committee. The mind of the Church is now 
hopeful. A sense of personal responsibility has been 
widely awakened among the ministry, especially the 
younger portion of it. The reports of the Presbyteries, 
made to the Permanent Committee, show during the 
past year enlarged attention, prayer, labour and con- 
tributions; and those Presbyteries coming nearest to 
the plan have made the best reports. Between four 
and five hundred young men in different stages of pre- 
paration are looking forward to the ministry — though 
all are not beneficiaries — and about thirty thousand dol- 
lars were paid for the assistance of those who were in- 
digent. The practical results of this effort to set the 
Church to doing her own work have been the decided 
increase of laboi* and zeal where anything was being 
done; and the promising commencement of labor in 
many places where nothing was done. The sum for- 
warded to the central treasury has been small, because 
the amount contributed by the whole Church is at 
least thirty-three per cent, below the actual demands 
of the cause; and what has been raised has been paid 
immediately to students. That the work has not con-> 
centrated itself more fully around the Permanent Com- 
mittee, is not their fault or the fault of their plan. 
They have labored to promote to united action in those 
places where local interests and affinities are strongest, 
till they have been almost regarded as disturbers of the 
quietude of the Church; and the history of their efforts 
would gratify no one but our enemies. They are pre- 
pared to labor on, hoping for better things. Their 
plan is not abstract or ideal in its character, but defi- 
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nite, direct, practical and comprehensive. Instead of 
having all the work done by agents, it tells every man 
just what he has to do. It provides for that kind of 
concentration which is safe and healthy. The liberty 
allowed to Presbyteries to aid their own young men, is 
a source of strength to it; for we are assured without 
that, some would immediately reject it, while the large 
majority will, on the first intimation that the subordi- 
nate agencies will be discontinued, place their students 
and funds, as far as the rules will allow, in charge of 
the Permanent Committee. 

We do not, however, hesitate to express the convic- 
tion that a crisis of some kind is not far distant regard- 
ing this movement. The harmonious co-operation of 
the whole Church is essential to its complete success, 
and it should have unembarrassed access to every part. 
It is a plan in which no personal interests whatever are 
involved. It has been formed by those whose position 
has 4 afforded them wide opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge on the whole subject. It has been adopted 
and approved by the General Assemblies after mature 
deliberation, and it is not seemly that the door should 
be uniformly shut against it on its first approach, and 
that the terms of its admission shall be that it shall 
show its capabilities without the opportunity or facility 
for doing so. Let the field be thrown open to it, and 
by the next General Assembly the whole Church will 
be organized, and to some extent active in this work. 
Let the institutions, local societies, and independent 
Synodicai Committees, adopt the recommendation of 
the Assembly already quoted, and the whole active 
interest of the churches embody itself in literal Pres- 
byterial action, and then concentrate itself in the Per- 
manent Committee, and we shall have a system of 
education vitalized with the divine life that dwells in 
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us, and compact and vigorous as our polity can make 
it Let not the plan be rejected on account of alleged 
imperfections, but be adopted, and amended in the 
light of experience, till it becomes as perfect as human 
arrangements can be made. Let all supposed sectional 
and personal interests be sacrificed for the general 
interests of this great cause, and one united, hearty, 
and continued effort be made to place it where it 
deserves'to stand. To let this movement drag out a 
feeble arid dishonored existence, or to let it die, would 
be as little to our credit as it would be for our welfare; 
and we will not anticipate this as the result of the 
Coming crisis. 

In the preparation of this Article we have confined 
ourselves to the statement of principles, and avoided 
details. We could wish the whole scheme were tho- 
roughly examined, for every detail has been carefully 
adapted to the great formative idea, which is, to make 
it a part of the regular home work of the Church of 
Christ, constantly to tram up and send forth preachers of 
Bis glorious Gospel. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

1. Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated from the German 
by E. C. Otte. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1850-1859. 

2. Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. Trans- 
lated and arranged from the German of Klencke and Schlesier, by 
Juliette Bauer. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1853. 

It fell heavily on our hearts, and struck us with 
strange surprise, when it was announced that Humboldt 
was dead. Somehow in our general estimate of the 
mortality of man, we had not been accustomed to con- 
nect death with his name, or to feel that he would die. 
He had lived through the time of three generations of 
men ; he had survived so long, and was so hale, vigor- 
ous, industrious, active, that we had accustomed our- 
selves to regard him as a "fixture" in Berlin; as essen- 
tially connected with the idea of Berlin as the Bran- 
denburg Gate and its triumphal car, or thd Strasse Unter 
den Linden, or the splendid Schloss of Friedrich Wil- 
helm, or the statue of Frederick the Great, or the Thier- 
garten, and it seemed to be scarcely more probable that 
he would be removed than that those things should not be 
found there. He had lived through ninety years. He was 
a man who had seen more of this material globe than 
any other living man ; he had climbed higher moun- 
tains than any'other man; he had seen more people of 
different nations than any other man; he knew more 
of the world in its physical structure than any other 
man; he had a larger and more comprehensive view 
of the physical sciences than any other man ; he was 
acquainted with more scientific and literary works than 
any other man; he had secured more of the favor of 
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princes and kings than any other scientific man ever 
did; and he knew more of the system of the universe, 
of our own solar system, of the laws of comets and 
stars, and of the position and forms of the different neb- 
ulae in the heavens, probably, than any other man. 
He had lived through the most interesting period of his- 
tory, and in the time of the most momentous changes 
which the world has ever known. For there never has 
been a period of the earth's history so remarkable as 
the last ninety years. There never has been a time of 
equal length in which the world has made so great pro- 
gress in science and in the arts; in which such import- 
ant political revolutions have occurred; in which so 
much has been done in penetrating the hitherto un- 
known portions of the world, or in laying open the 
hitherto unknown secrets of nations. All that has been 
accomplished for man by steam, by iron roads, by the 
telegraph ; much that has been disclosed by the tele- 
scope, and nearly all that has been revealed by the mi- 
croscope, has been accomplished in these ninety years. 
Commerce is a different thing from what it was ninety 
years ago; war is a different thing; art is a different 
thing. The boundaries of every science have been en- 
larged ; and the universe to human view, above and 
below, has been immeasurably extended by the dis- 
coveries of the telescope and the microscope. The 
books on science which Humboldt studied when young 
were useless to him and to the world when he came 
near the end of life, and though the monuments of an- 
cient genius remain — the classic productions of the an- 
cient poets, historians, and orators, yet not a book of 
science would retain its value, or, after the lapse of ninety 
years, give a correct account of the science which when 
it was composed it was designed to describe. Chem- 
istry, botany, mineralogy, geography, astronomy, mag- 

vol. vm. — 16 
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netism, galvanism, geology — what different things were 
these when Humboldt died from what they were when 
he began to live ! - How momentous the period of the 
world in which these great changes have occurred! 
And what a life was that in which a man not merely 
lived while these changes were occurring, but kept pace 
with them all; who grasped at once whatever any 
other man struck out in the progress of invention and 
discovery ; who made himself master of the entire circle 
of sciences, a knowledge of any one of which was sup- 
posed to be enough to give immortality to its possessor; 
and who was able to group them all together in the 
Cosmos! It was not, therefore, wholly an unnatural 
illusion that we should not think of such a man as a 
dying man, but should, in our imagination, identify him 
with Berlin as the chief among the objects which would 
attract the attention of a stranger there; and hence we 
said that it fell heavily on our hearts, and struck us 
with strange surprise, when it was announced that 
Humboldt was dead. 

Alexander Von Humboldt died on the sixth of May 
last. He was born at Berlin, September 14, 1769, and 
had, therefore, at his death, nearly reached the age of 
ninety years. His father, Baron Alexander George 
Von Humboldt, was a soldier of distinction, and a man 
of affluence. He was married to the widow of Baron 
Von Honwelde. By her he had two sons — William, a 
man also eminently distinguished, who was born at 
Potsdam, Jan. 22, 1767, and Frederick Henry Alex- 
ander, the author of the Cosmos. They were left fa- 
therless at the early age of ten, but were carefully 
trained under the guidance of their mother, at the Uni- 
versities of Frankfort and Gottingen. The youth of 
Alexander was-spent at the castle of Tegelo, about three 
leagues from Berlin, which had been taken by his 
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father, and which became the family residence, and at 
Berlin, under the best possible advantages, and in con- 
nection with the best social influences which were* fur- 
nished at the Prussian capital. Alexander devoted 
himself mainly to the study of geology, mineralogy, 
natural history and physiology. In these pursuits he 
had enjoyed the eminent advantages of the instruction 
and the friendship of Blumenbach, the celebrated na- 
tural historian; of Heyne, the teacher and reviver of 
archgBological science; and of Eichhorn, the historian. 
William made himself more familiar with classic lite- 
rature, and the writings of Kant. "Alexander had a 
tendency for great universal studies; while William 
liked to tarry longer on a narrower limit, and in a more 
profound study of that limit, he settled himself on the 
circumscribed spot for the time, to make similar pro- 
found researches in another field afterward." — Life, p. 
26. The taste of Alexander led him especially to 
pursue the studies of geology and mineralogy, and in 
1791 he placed himself under the instruction of Wer- 
ner, at Freiburg, and after two years study in the 
Mining Academy at that place, he was made superin- 
tendent of mines at Bayreuth. He had previously 
travelled extensively through Germany, Holland and 
England, and had published a small work on the ba- 
saltic rocks on the Rhine. His situation at Bayreuth 
was well adapted to the pursuit of his favorite sciences, 
and his employment increased his love for them. He 
early made himself master of what was then known in • 
chemistry, galvanism, botany and geology. 

The death of his mother in 1796 placed him in a 
position of pecuniary independence, and he gave up his 
situation, and resolved to devote his life to the pursuit 
of sciences, and especially to enlarge his knowledge of 
those sciences by personal observations in those portions 
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of the world which furnished the most favorable op- 
portunities for new observations, and which had not 
yet been explored by scientific men. 

It is not our purpose, and would not be consistent 
with our limits, to give an extended view of the life 
of Humboldt. As sufficient for our purpose, we copy 
from "Harper's Weekly" of May 28, 1859, the follow- 
ing condensed statement of the principal events of his 
life. 

Having decided to choose a new field for his observations, he 
was somewhat embarrassed in his selection. War was raging 
throughout Europe at the time. He proposed to explore scientifi- 
cally Southern Italy, and actually set out with a friend ; but the 
British cruisers compelled the relinquishment of the enterprise. 
He planned a tour through North Africa, and got as far as Mar- 
seilles ; but the war again interfered, and he abandoned the project. 
He had met at Paris the late M. Bonpland, then appointed na- 
turalist to a scientific expedition to South America; but the war 
put a stop to this too. Almost in despair, he and Bonpland re- 
solved to devote themselves to a series of scientific experiments and 
observations in Spain, and left France accordingly. While they 
were in Spain, the Government of that country bectfme acquainted 
with Humboldt's extraordinary attainments, and anticipated his 
fondest hopes by soliciting him to undertake the exploration of Span- 
ish America. It need not be added that the offer was joyfully ac- 
cepted. 

On June 4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna on his great 
voyage. Even to give a brief summary of the results of his five 
years' journeyings would exhaust far more than the space allotted 
to this sketch. It must suffice to say that, having touched at Ten- 
eriffe, and obtained some valuable observations of and from the 
Peak, the illustrious traveller landed at Cumana, in the middle of 
July, and devoted eighteen months to a thorough exploration of 
the wilderness which now constitutes the State of Venezuela, laying 
down the true course of the Orinoco and other rivers, and collect- 
ing the materials for an accurate account of the physical geography 
# of that section of country. From thence he went to Cuba, travelled 
over the island, and made so thorough an examination of its re- 
sources and peculiarities, that his work on Cuba, old as it is, is the 
most valuable we have. In March, 1801, he left Cuba for the main 
land, intending to make Panama his starting point. Accident 
drove him further south. He made Bogota his point of departure, 
and from thence, in spite of the rainy season, crossed the Continent 
to the Pacific, and carefully surveyed Peru, Chili, and the whole 
Pacific slope of the Andes. It was during this tour that he made 
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his famous ascent of Chimborazo ; he attained an elevation of 
19,300 feet — over three miles above the level of the sea ; and amidst 
mists and colds so intense that the blood started from his eyes and 
ears, planted his instruments on a rock which the wind had bared . 
of the eternal snows, and enriched science with an unprecedented 
series of observations. In Chili he was enabled to study the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes, as, in Venezuela, he bad studied meteoric 
showers ; his views on these important subjects have never been 
controverted. After spending twenty-two months in South Ame- 
rica he repaired to Mexico, visited its great volcanoes, laid down 
the course of several of its rivers and mountain ranges, and obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the country. From Mexico he sailed, by 
way of Havana, to Philadelphia", and spent a couple of months in 
this country; from whence, at length, in July, 1804, he sailed for 
France, with the fruits of five years' indefatigable and intelligent 
travel — such a store of facts, drawings, and observations as no pre- 
vious traveller had ever been able to collect. 

Some idea of the value of bis American harvest may be gathered 
from the fact that his published account of his travels in South 
America and Mexico, comprises seventeen volumes folio, and eleven 
volumes quarto, and costs $2000 a copy. It took him twelve years 
to write. 

After the completion of this gigantic labor he travelled through 
parts of Italy which he had not seen, and spent some time at Rome 
at the villa of his brother Wilhelm. He was enabled to witness a 
great eruption* of Vesuvius, and obtained some valuable observa- 
tions. In 1818 he finally took up his residence at Berlin, where 
he was eagerly welcomed by the King and Court, as well as by the 
savans. The Prussians were so proud of him, and so fearful of 
losing him— strong inducements were held out to him to settle in 
France — that he was made a Councillor of State, and given to un- 
derstand that no favor would be too great for him to ask. He 
had no political ambition, however, and was happy in being able to 
prosecute his studies. 

In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to have a survey made 
of his Asiatic possessions, and offered Humboldt the direction of the 
work. The offer was accepted, and in company with two dis- 
tinguished savans, Humboldt travelled through Siberia and Tar- 
tary, spending nine months in collecting ample material for an ac- 
count of the physical geography of Central Asia. His travels were 
published by the Russian Government in a magnificent form, and 
at his suggestion a serie^of observations was undertaken which 
have been of great use to science. Nicholas would gladly have 
retained Humboldt in Russia, but found him inflexibly attached to 
his native land. On his return home Humboldt found the revolu- 
tion of 1830 in progress, and filled his first diplomatic part by going 
to Paris, on behalf of Prussia, to recognise Louis Philippe. He 
was much occupied then and for some years afterwards in political 
concerns. With the King of Prussia he lived on terms of almost 
brotherly intimacy; and though his political opinions were much 
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too liberal for bis sovereign — be was, in fact, a thorough republican 
— be represented Prussia faithfully and honorably on several mo- 
mentous occasions. The crisis of 1848 is said to have led to some 
.decided expression of bis liberal views, and for a time to have 
estranged him from bis royal friend; but the separation was brief 
— the King was a very good man at bottom, and meant well — he 
could not live without Humboldt, who, for his part, was so much 
engrossed with scientific concerns as to be rarely anxious about 
politics. 

We copy, also, from the "Lives of the Brothers Hum- 
boldt," p. 145, a very interesting statement of the 
manner in which the author of the Cosmos lived at 
the period when he had reached old age, and when he 
was in the enjoyment of all that affluence, and fame, 
and the respect of the world, and the friendship of 
kings and princes, could confer on a mortal man : 

Humboldt now lives wherever his royal friend lives. There are 
apartments for him in Berlin, Potsdam, in all the royal palaces, and 
not a day passes that he does not see the king. In spite of his 
eighty-one years, he works unweariedly in those hours which are not 
occupied by the court; he is active and punctual in his immense cor- 
respondence, and answers every letter of the humblest scholar with 
the most amiable affability. The inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam 
all know him personally, and show him as much honor as they show 
the king. With a slow but firm step, a thoughtful head, rather bent 
forward, whose features are benevolent with a dignified expression of 
noble calmness, either looking down, or politely responding to the 
greetings of the passers by with kindness, and without pride; in a 
simple dress, frequently holding a pamphlet in his hand, resting on 
his back, so he wanders frequently through, the streets of Berlin and 
Potsdam, alone and unostentatiously, a noble picture of a blade of 
wheat bending beneath the weight of its numerous rich golden ears. 
Wherever he appears he is received by tokens of universal esteem; 
the passers-by timidly step aside for fear of disturbing him in his 
thoughts'; even the working man looks respectfully after him, and 
says to his neighbor, 'There goes Humboldt.' And whoever has had 
the happiness of conversing with him, njver forgets the force of his 
lucid, simple, natural and unaffected conversation, for in every thing 
he says, depth and learning, clearness and unbounded knowledge, are 
revealed without any of the pride of learning, the stiff pedantry and 
preciseness of many German men of science. Humboldt has evi- 
dently been educated in the highest society; his manner is dignified, 
open, unaffected, and frank; he has lived with all nations, and 
adopted and united in himself the advantages of all. 

The "Cosmos" w£fc designed by Humboldt to be the 
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great work of his life — the legacy which he desired to 
leave to his country and the world, as a condensed and 
comprehensive view of the entire universe — embracing, 
arranging, and systematizing all that is known to man 
of the heavens and the earth. 

The first idea of this work was suggested by a course 
of lectures, delivered in Paris in the French language, 
and afterwards repeated in Berlin, in the winter of 
1827-8. Of this course of lectures, we have the fol- 
lowing account in his Life: 

As he had before done in Paris, in the French language, Alexander 
now, in his native tongue, gave the rich fruits of his researches in 
physical cosmography to the public, in a course of lectures delivered 
before a select but numerous assemblage. He enchanted his hearers 
by the peculiar force of his intellectual clearness, and by his elo- 
quence, by the genuineness and warmth of his feelings, and by the 
inexhaustible novelty of his subject; he stood before them as a con- 
vincing, inspiring teacher, who, like a talented, creative artist, brought 
a series of wonderful natural pictures of a boldly-explored world before 
an attentive public. This course of sixty-one lectures, commenced 
on the 3d of November, 1827, and concluded on the 26th of April, 
1828, was, as it were, the first sketch o f the " Cosmos," published 
subsequently as the result of his life and studies, given to the world 
in one work, whose contents may be compared to a mine rich in pre- 
cious metals, and which such persons can best appreciate who already 
have** general knowledge of natural sciences. 

The first lectures which Alexander von Humboldt gave in the Uni- 
versity building, and which no scholar living within a practicable dis- 
tance missed, caused such a great sensation, not only in the town but 
in all parts of the country, that scholars and friends of science fre- 
quently came from long distances to be present at least at one of these 
lectures, of which they could read the reports and effects in nearly 
every newspaper, and to be able to say they had seen Humboldt. 

When some of the first lectures had been delivered, the press of 
people from all ranks was so great, that Humboldt was literally forced 
to give a repetition of the first course, adapted for a more general 
public, nearly contemporary with the others, in the large hall of the 
Musical Academy. And these popular lectures were eagerly visited 
by the highest and the most learned persons in the town. The king, 
the royal family, the court, the highest lords and ladies, attended 
regularly, and listened with the people which showed its pride in the 
celebrated man by its enthusiastic admiration. Here Alexander stood 
immediately before his fellow-countrymen as an intellectual giant and 
inexhaustible spring of mental riches. Every one, even the lowest 
and most ignorant, heard his name — he was something wonderful, 
mysterious and remarkable, and they thronged to see the man who 
had discovered a new world.— pp. 112, 113. 
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But though the lectures, sixty-one in number, which 
furnished the suggestion and the outline of this great 
work, were thus delivered, yet the work was not actu- 
ally commenced until 1843, and its completion occupied 
a considerable portion of his subsequent life. Of the 
conception and general plan of the work, he himself 
makes the following remarks : 

Id the late evening of an active life I offer to the German public a 
work, whose undefined image has floated before my mind for almost 
half a century. I have frequently looked upon its completion as 
impracticable, but as often as I have been disposed to relinquish the 
undertaking, I have again — although perhaps imprudently — resumed 
the task. This work I now present to my cotemporaries with a diffi- 
dence inspired by a just mistrust of my own powers, while I would 
willingly forget that writings long expected are usually received with 
less indulgence. — Cosmos, Vol. J. p. vii. 

The general plan or design of the Cosmos is thus 
stated by Humboldt himself: 

The fundamental principle of my work on the Cosmos, as enun- 
ciated by me more than twenty years ago, in the French and German 
lectures I gave at Paris and Berlin, comprehended the endeavor to 
combine all cosmical phenomena in one sole picture of nature; to 
show in what manner the common conditions, that is to say, the great 
laws, by which individual groups of these phenomena are governed, 
have been recognized; and what course has been pursued in ascending 
from these laws to the discovery of their causal connexion. Such an 
attempt to comprehend the plan of the universe — the order of nature 
— must begin with a generalization of particular facts, and a know- 
ledge of the conditions under which physical changes regularly and 
periodically manifest themselves ; and must conduct to the thoughtful 
consideration of the results yielded by empirical observation, but not 
to " a contemplation of the universe based on speculative deductions 
and development of thought alone, or to a theory of absolute unity 
independent of experience." — Cosmos, Vol. III. pp. 9, 10. 

The idea expressed in the word "Cosmos" and which 
it is the design of Humboldt to illustrate in this work, 
is thus stated also by himself: 

It was natural that, in the midst of the extreme variability of phe- 
nomena presented by the surface of our globe, and the aerial ocean 
by which it is surrounded, man should have been impressed by the 
aspect of the vault of heaven, and the uniform and regular movements 
of the sun and planets. Thus the word Cosmos, which primitively, 
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in the Homeric ages, indicated an idea of order and harmony, was 
subsequently adopted in scientific language, where it was gradually 
applied to the order observed in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, to the whole universe, and then finally to the world in which 
this harmony was reflected to us. According to the assertion of 
Philolaus, whose fragmentary works have been so ably tommented 
upon by Bockh, and conformably to the general testimony of antiquity, 
Pythagoras was the first who used the word Cosmos to designate the 
order that reigns in the universe, or entire world. 

From the Italian school of philosophy, the expression passed, in 
this signification, into the language of those early poets of nature, 
Parmenides and Empedocles, and from thence into the works of prose 
writers. We will not here enter into a discussion of the manner in 
which, according to the Pythagorean views, Philolaiis distinguishes 
between Olympus, Uranus, or the heavens, and Cosmos, or how the 
same word, used in a plural sense, could be applied to certain heavenly 
bodies (the planets) revolving round one central focus of the world, or 
to groups of stars. In this work I use the word Cosmos in conformity 
with the Hellenic usage of the term subsequently to the time of 
Pythagoras, and in accordance with the precise definition given of it 
in the treatise entitled De Jtundb, which was long erroneously attri- 
buted to Aristotle. It is the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things constituting the perceptible 
world. If scientific terms had not long been diverted from their true 
verbal signification, the present work ought rather to have borne the 
title of Cosmography, divided into Uranography and Geography. 
The Romans, in their feeble essays on philosophy, imitated the Greeks 
by applying to the universe the term mundus, which, in its primary 
meaning, indicated nothing more than ornament, and did not even 
imply order or regularity in the disposition of parts. It is probable 
that the introduction into the language of Latium of this technical 
term as an equivalent for Cosmos, in its double signification, is due to 
Ennius, who was a follower of the Italian school, and the translator of 
the writings of Epicharmus and some of his pupils on the Pythagorean 
philosophy. — Cosmos, Vol. T. pp. 68 — 71. 

It will be necessary to make but one other extract 
from the Cosmos, in order to indicate the plan and 
design of the work : 

When the human mind first attempts to subject to its control the 
world of physical phenomena, and strives by meditative contemplation 
to* penetrate the rich luxuriance of living nature, and the mingled 
web of free and restricted natural forces, man feels himself raised to 
a height from whence, as he embraces the vast horizon, individual 
things blend together in varied groups, and appear as if shrouded in 
a vapory vail. These figurative expressions are used in order to illus- 
trate the point of view from whence we would consider the universe, 
both in its celestial and terrestrial sphere. I am not insensible of the 
boldness of such an undertaking. Among all the forms of exposition 
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to which these pages are devoted, there is none more difficult than the 
general delineation of nature, which we purpose sketching, since we 
must not allow ourselves to be overpowered by a sense of the stupen- 
dous richness and variety of the forms presented to us, but must dwell 
only on the consideration of masses either possessing actual magnitude, 
or borrowing its semblance from the associations awakened within the 
subjective sphere of ideas. It is by a separation and classification of 
phenomena, by an intuitive insight into the play of obscure forces, 
and by animated expressions, in which the peroeptible spectac}e is 
reflected with vivid truthfulness, that we may hope to comprehend 
and describe the universal all (r • w*i) in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of the word Co$mo8 in its signification of universe, order of 
ike world, and adornment of this universal order. May the immea- 
surable diversity of phenomena which crowd into the picture of 
nature, in noway detract from that harmonious impression of rest and 
unity which is the ultimate object of every literary or purely artistical 
composition ! 

Beginning with the depths of space and the regions of remotest 
nebulae, we will gradually descend through the starry zone to which 
our solar system belongs, to our own terrestrial spheroid, circled by 
air and ocean, there to direct our attention to its form, temperature, 
and magnetic tension, and to consider the fullness of organic life 
unfolding itself upon its surface beneath the vivifying influence of 
light. In this manner a picture of the world may, with a few strokes, 
be made to include the realms of infinity no less than the minute 
microscopic animal and vegetable organisms which exist in standing 
waters and on the weather-beaten surface of our rocks. All that can 
be perceived by the senses, and all that has been accumulated up to 
the present day by an attentive and variously directed study of nature, 
constitute the materials from which this representation is to be drawn, 
whose character is an evidence of its fidelity and truth.- Vol. Lpp. 79, 80. 

It will thus be seen that the plan of the work is one 
of the most comprehensive that the human mind could 
form. It is such as almost no other man could venture to 
undertake; it is such as Humboldt, of all men who have 
ever lived, was best qualified to execute ; but it is such 
as no man could hope to complete, since the full con- 
ception of the subject would require the comprehensive 
power of that Infinite Mind which formed and executed 
the plan of the universe. No man, before Humboldt* 
had such a knowledge of those sciences which must 
necessarily enter into the completion of the plan, or 
could so group them together, and so state their rela- 
tions, as to combine the various sciences of geology, 
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astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, galvanism, 
electricity, gravitation — the various laws which control 
the winds, the tides, and the electric currents of the 
earth, the laws of meteors, planets, suns, systems, and 
nebula— into parts of one great whole. It is not given to 
man now, it never will be in this world, to form an idea 
of a perfect cosmos, or to carry out the plan of L Expo- 
sition du Systbne du Monde of Laplace. But if any 
man has ever lived, to whom, by his age, his vast 
accumulation of learning, and his comprehensive power 
of mind, the world would have been disposed to entrust 
the composition of such a work, it would undoubtedly 
have been Alexander Humboldt. Pythagoras had, 
indeed, a conception of what would be implied in the 
word cosmos, as designating the order that reigns in the 
universe, (Philolaus, Styb. Eclog., p. 360;) Plato desig- 
nated the order pervading the regions of space by the 
name cosmos, (Timaeus, p. 30;) Aristotle uses the word 
cosmos to denote "the universe, and the order pervading 
it," (De Coelo, i. 9 ;) but neither Pythagoras, Plato, nor 
Aristotle had the knowledge of science which was 
necessary to carry out the idea. Nor could it have been 
done by Kepler, Bacon, Des Cartes, or even Newton, for 
the knowledge of science was not sufficiently advanced 
in their age to enable any one or all of them to com- 
plete the conception; and no one of them had a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive view of all the sciences then 
developed, to enable him to group them together into 
what could have been properly termed the Cosmos. 
Humboldt, of all men who have ever lived, was best 
qualified to do this work up to the point to which the 
world has as yet made advances, and which it is possi- 
ble to accomplish in this age. Yet it should not be 
forgotten that it is for this age, and up to this age, 
alone. Each one of the sciences which enter into the 
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conception of the cosmos now, is yet incomplete; each " 
one is to be indefinitely enlarged by new discoveries, 
by more extended observations, and by new develop- 
ments of the powers of nature. A thousand years hence, 
the great work of Humboldt may no more represent 
the Go8mo8 of that age, than the works on astronomy 
in the time of Tycho Brahe or Kepler, or the works on 
chemistry in the time of Roger Bacon, would represent 
the state of those sciences now. Painful as is the 
thought — and yet it is a thought that is applicable to 
most of the great productions of genius in any age — 
the great work of Humboldt now under review has a 
sad resemblance to the almanac that is calculated for 
the present year, soon, by the lapse of time, to be super- 
seded by calculations that shall be adjusted to coming 
years. • 

It is a very important matter to inquire what, 
according to the view taken by Humboldt in the 
Cosmos, the universe is : whether it is a vast machine, 
self-adjusting and self-propelling, or whether it is con- 
trolled by an outside power — the power of an infinite 
mind; whether it is a complex but harmonious struc- 
ture, which we find already in existence, and of whose 
origin we know nothing, and about whose beginning 
we are to make no inquiries, or whether it had a 
Creator, who existed independently and forever before it 
sprung into being; whether it is governed only by 
forces within itself, which, though unconscious, secure 
the equilibrium and the perpetuity of the ponderous 
machine, or whether it is kept in place and in being by 
the constant agency of a power to which, the name 
God may be properly applied; whether the "Cosmos" 
of Humboldt is such a work as an atheist might write, 
and all parts of which could be explained on the sup- 
position that the author had no knowledge of a God 
or no faith in a God, or whether it is a work constructed 
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on the supposition that there is a God, and that He 
rules over all things; whether, in the vast, the compli- 
cated, and yet the harmonious movements of the 
universe, there is, in the view of the author any 
intellect concerned — any intellect of its own, which 
according to the idea of Plato, could he regarded as the 
"soul of the world," or any intellect outside of itself 
which has arranged these wondrous movements, ordained 
the laws by which nature is controlled, diffused life 
through the whole, and given their efficiency to the 
forces of gravitation, electricity and magnetism. 

A few statements, copied from the Cosmos, may fur- 
nish an answer to these inquiries. We refer, then, 
first, to a statement, evidently having the approba- 
tion of Humboldt, of the views of Laplace in relation 
to his "immortal work," L Exposition du Sysleme du 
Monde. In respect to that work and to its design, 
Humboldt says : " The author has combined the results 
of the highest astronomical and mathematical labors, 
and presented them to his readers free from all processes 
of demonstration. The structure of the heavens is here 
reduced to the simple solution of a great problem m 
mechanicsr vol. i. 48. In reference to his own views 
of the universe, Humboldt makes the following re- 
marks : 

In reflecting upon physical phenomena and events, and tracing 
their causes by the process of reason, we become more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of the ancient doctrine, that the forces inherent 
in matter, and those which govern the moral world, exercise their 
action under the control of primordial necessity, and in accordance 
with movements occurring periodically after longer or shorter in- 
tervals. 

It is this necessity, this occult but permanent connexion, this 
periodical recurrence in the progressive development of forms, phe- 
nomena, and events, which constitute nature, obedient to the first 
impulse imparted to it. Physics, as the term signifies, is limited to 
the explanation of the phenomena of the material world by the pro- 
perties of matter. The ultimate object of the experimental sciences 
is, therefore, to discover laws, and to trace their progressive generaliza- 
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tion. All that exceeds this goes beyond the province of the physical 
description of the universe, and appertains to a range of higher spe- 
culative views. — Cosmos, Vol. I. p. 50. 

In these statements of the plan and purpose of the 
Cosmos, it will occur at once to the mind, that there is 
no recognition of a God. The universe is a machine — 
most complicated, but most regular; moved by internal 
forces; kept in perpetuity and in place by those forces; 
preserving its equilibrium by a self-adjusting power; 
and, so far as the statement goes, dependent on no out- 
ward or foreign power. We regret to say that the same 
class of statements runs through the entire work. We 
have not found any direct avowal that the author be- 
lieves that the universe was created by one Almighty 
Being, or created at all; we do not find such allusions 
and suggestions as we naturally expect to find in the 
writings of a man who believes that the universe was 
the result of a creative effort; we do not find faith in a 
God "cropping out" if we may use the language of geo- 
logists, in the progress of the work ; we do not find, in 
fact, any statements which could not be explained on 
the supposition that the author did not believe in the 
existence of a Deity. We know that it might be said 
that the work is designed to be a purely scientific work, 
and that, as it was foreign to the purpose of the author 
to teach theology, it would be as unreasonable to judge 
him harshly for such an omission, or to infer what his 
faith in regard to God is, as it would be to condemn the 
author of a treatise on Conic Sections or the Differential 
Calculus for an omission of a statement of his faith in 
Original Sin, or of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
or as it would be to attempt to determine whether Euclid 
was an atheist or a theist by an analysis of his reason- 
ing in the forty-seventh proposition. We admit that 
there is force in this remark, and that treatises of pure 
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science may be properly composed with no direct allu- 
sion to moral or spiritual questions. We would not 
have the author of an Arithmetic append the Athana- 
sian Creed to the Multiplication Table, or introduce the 
Shorter Catechism to illustrate the Rule of Three. But 
a professed book on the Cosmos is a different thing, and 
we have a right to expect that such a work — the result 
of the studies of a life; the last "legacy" to succeed- 
ing times of the most learned man living; a work begun 
when its author had reached his "threescore years and 
ten," and all of it penned on the verge of the grave, and 
at a period beyond the ordinary limit of human life — 
should contain within it some intimation of a belief that 
this amazing structure — the universe, the Cosmos— so 
full of beauty, of wise arrangements, and of wonderful 
adjustments; so adapted to perpetuity and so accurately 
balanced, furnishes demonstration that there is a Su- 
preme Mind presiding over all. Even Aristotle regard- 
ed the "ordainer and the ultimate cause of all sensuous 
changes as something non-sensuous and distinct from all 
matter," and considered the "Godhead as the highest 
ordering unity, manifested in all parts of the universe, 
defining and determining the nature of all formations, 
and holding together all things as an absolute power." 
Ritter, Hist, of Philosophy (Bohn.,) vol. iii. p. 180 seq: 
It is not too much to expect of a man reared in Christian 
lands, that in describing the universe he should not 
wholly ignore its Maker. 

The great defect of the work is its want of the recog- 
nition of a God. We do not charge its author with 
atheism. We do not accuse him of giving countenance 
to any of the forms or phases of infidelity. We do not 
assert — we do not believe — that he has done any thing 
in the work to confirm the views of sceptics on the sub- 
ject of religion, or to make men sceptical. No infidel 
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can claim him ; no man can appeal to his work to confirm 
his own want of faith in God, or to undermine the founda- 
tion of faith in the Bible. If it be true that the believer 
in a God cannot appeal directly to the "Cosmos" to con- 
firm his faith by the great name of Humboldt, it is 
equally true that the atheist, the £>eist, the sceptic, can 
as little appeal to the work to confirm his views by the 
authority of that great name. The only thing on which 
a sceptic could rely in proof that there is no God, as de- 
rived from the Cosmos, would be the apparent attempt 
to explain tha facts of the universe without the recogni- 
tion of a God; and if an argument could be made out 
that the phenomena of the universe could be philosophi- 
cally explained by ignoring the idea of a God, we admit 
that one of the main arguments for his existence would 
be destroyed. But Humboldt has nowhere stated it as 
a proposition that the phenomena of the universe can be 
explained without the idea of a God; nor are we dis- 
posed to admit that he has so explained the phenomena 
of the universe — that he has furnished such a solution 
of the facts of the universe, or so shown it to be self- 
moving and self-adjusting — as to make the idea of a God 
unphilosophical or unnecessary. We do not charge 
him, therefore, with atheism, or with a design to defend 
atheism. We admit that all that is said in the book is 
consistent with the supposition that personally and pri- 
vately he believed in a God, and that he was even 
at heart a. true Christian. We know that it would be 
difficult to explain how it could be that a man who 
did believe in a God and who was at heart a true Chris- 
tian, could write a book like the Cosmos, professing to 
describe and explain the universe without any such re- 
cognition of God, or without any intimation of his faith; 
how he could write such a book when he had already 
passed the ordinary limit of human life; and leave it 
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avowedly to his countrymen and the world as his 
"legacy" — as that with which he wished his name to 
go down to future times — without ever betraying his 
belief in a God, in the Bible, and in a Saviour; with- 
out allowing, in the compass of five volumes embracing 
the results of his studies for so long a period of years, 
the idea ever even to be suggested that he had a belief 
in a God, and a hope of a better world. Still, pain- 
ful as this is, it i& something that infidelity can never 
make an appeal to a name so great and honored ; it 
is much that atheism cannot appeal to the authority 
of one who probably had a mqre comprehensive view 
of the universe than has ever been gained before by 
mortal man. We shall show, moreover, in the course 
of this Article, that whatever may have been his pri- 
vate views* on the subject of religion, and whatever 
there may be to regret in respect to the point to which 
we have just alluded, he has suggested views in this 
great work, of inestimable value in strengthening the 
faith of the believer in a God ; viewB fitted to confirm, 
by the authority of so great a name — and all the more 
valuable because he did not write expressly to defend 
the Bible — the belief of Christians in the great doc- 
trines of revealed truth. This testimony, so far as the 
Cosmos shall be found to have such a bearing, must be 
regarded, therefore, as entirely independent and im- 
partial. 

We propose, in the remainder of this Article, first, 
to regard the Cosmos — in view of the fact just alluded 
to, that it is thus wholly detached from religion — as 
affording an opportunity for making some remarks on 
the proper method of studying the works of God; and, 
secondly, as furnishing some incidental and independent 
confirmations of truths that are stated in the Bible. 

With reference to the subject of revealed religion, or 

vol. vm. — 17 
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as bearing on the Bible, there are four methods of ap- 
proaching the works of God, and of pursuing the inves- 
tigations of science, and, of each of these, examples in 
abundance may be found among scientific men. Hum- 
boldt, of course, only represents one class ; but the Cos- 
mos may be regarded as indicating the tendency of much 
of the scientific mind of the age in that direction, and 
it cannot but be useful if, by referring to the different 
methods of approaching the works of God in the inves- 
tigation of science, we can indicate the proper method 
of pursuing those investigations ; if we can show how 
all that science can claim in its own proper department 
may be secured witJiout ignoring the question whether 
there is a God, and whether the Bible is true. 

(1.) There is a class who pursue the investigations 
of science vrith a view to confirm their faith in the Bible. 
They have either received the Bible on traditionary 
faith, or they have been convinced of its divine origin on 
evidence wholly independent of science; and having, on 
these grounds, adopted it as an undoubted communication 
from God, they look at science merely with a view to 
confirm their faith in its doctrines. This class of men, 
also, will be likely to adopt a certain interpretation of 
the Bible as the only one that is to be admitted, and to 
regard all that may be suggested by science that is con - 
tradictory to that interpretation, as presumptive proof 
of heresy. They will demand that ail the results of 
science shall accord with their views of revealed truth, 
and with the interpretation of the Bible which the 
Church has sanctioned. The Bible, to such minds, is 
the repository of all truth, on all subjects, and every 
new form of science will be looked at with suspicion, as 
tending to endanger " the faith once delivered to the 
saints." 

We need not say that, to a great extent, this has 
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been the position of the Church in regard to science, 
nor need we add that almost nothing has tended so 
much to array a large class of men against the Church 
and the Bible as this view of the relations of science 
and religion. It has been a very slow work — a work 
as yet but imperfectly done — to adjust the Bible and 
science to each other, or to produce a proper under- 
standing between the friends of the two. In the early 
ages of the Church, the Bible encountered everywhere a 
false science. It was thrown upon the world when the 
facts of science were very imperfectly understood, and 
when the ultimate results of the conflicts between the 
two could not be doubtful, for the views of science 
then prevalent were destined ultimately to give way, 
and to be succeeded by more correct views. The final 
result must be, indeed, to give the victory to the Bible, 
but it may first awaken a more intelligent and fiercer 
conflict. 

In the middle ages, the friends of Christianity had 
gained a complete victory; a victory indeed of ignorance 
and superstition, but it was entire. The Church was 
regarded as the source of all knowledge, having a right 
to dictate to man not only the dogmas of faith in reli- 
gion, but the dogmas of faith in science. But the great 
victory, the result of a long struggle, had been achieved. 
The Church was triumphant. It gave laws alike to 
princes on their thrones, to men in lowly callings and to 
men engaged in scientific pursuits. It prescribed what 
men were to believe on all subjects, as well as what 
they were to do, and the belief of the Ptolemaic system 
of the universe was as much a part of the faith of the 
Church, as the belief of the dogmas of the apostolic 
creed. The point had been reached in the Christian 
Church which has been reached in the system of the 
Hindoos, and to doubt the teaching of the Church on 
the one class of subjects, was as essentially heretical as 
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to doubt the teaching of the Church on the other, and 
to start a new theory in science was as dangerous as to 
revive the Arian and Nestorian "heresies." There is 
nothing more difficult than the task of removing inter- 
pretations long affixed to a book, and especially if those 
interpretations become incorporated with religious doc- 
trines. The interpretation and the doctrine become, in 
popular estimation, identical, and the one is regarded as 
being as sacred as the other. They are alike sanctioned 
by immemorial belief; they become a part of the creed 
of the Church; they are upheld by the authority of 
synods and councils; they enter into the literature of 
the times, and constitute a part of the history of the 
world; they are venerated for their antiquity; they are 
loved as truths that have guided millions to a better 
world — that have sustained saints on a bed of death, 
and comforted martyrs amidst the flames. It should 
be added, also, that these opinions may become the 
basis on which the superstructure of a powerful hie- 
rarchy may be raised, and the very prop of a religion 
which may have secured a universal ascendency over 
mankind. To detach an interpretation, therefore, from 
the book, and to show that the teachings of the book are 
in accordance with the revelations of science in its more 
advanced developments, and in a form unlike that, and 
contradictory to that, which prevailed when the creed 
of the Church was fixed, is to undermine the foundation 
of the edifice itself, and in the apprehension that this 
may be so, all the real love of truth in the Church, and 
all the affected zeal of an interested hierarchy will be 
aroused ; all that there is of love for the venerable, the 
ancient, the pure, the holy, and all the attachments to 
the system formed from interest, from the love of power, 
or from the hope of heaven, will be quickened into life. 
Accordingly, in the history of religion, nothing has 
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been found to be more difficult, if not more • hopeless, 
than to detach false interpretations from the Bible, and 
to show that the real teachings of science, from age^to 
age, are in accordance with the fair interpretation of 
the Sacred Scriptures, however much they may come in 
conflict with a traditional interpretation. There is no- 
thing more likely to involve men in peril, at a time 
when the Church has power, than an attempt to substi- 
tute a new and more rational interpretation in the 
place of one that had been hallowed for ages. 

As an illustration of this, we may refer to the time 
when, in reference to the structure of the earth, it be- 
came a most difficult thing to detach the influence of 
prevailing views from the interpretation of the Bible, 
and when for any one to entertain views in regard to the 
material world different from those which were sup- 
posed to be taught in the Bible, was regarded not 
merely as an error in science, but, as a much more vital 
matter, a heresy in the Church. In a council of clergy- 
men that met in Salamanca in 1486, to examine and 
test the views of Christopher Columbus, a considerable 
portion of them held it to be grossly heterodox to be- 
lieve that by sailing westward the eastern parts of the 
world could be reached. No one, it was held, could 
entertain such a view without also believing that there 
were 'antipodes/ and that the world was round, not 
flat : — errors denounced not only by great theologians 
of the golden age of ecclesiastical learning, such as 
Lactantius and St. Augustine, but also directly opposed, 
as it was alleged, to the very letter of Scripture. 
"They observed," says Washington Irving,* "that in 
the Psalms the heavens are said to be extended like a 
hide — that is, according to commentators, the curtain 
or covering of a tent, which, among the ancient pastoral 

* Life of Columbus. 
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nations, Was formed of the hides of animals; and that 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, compares the 
havens to a tabernacle, or tent, extended over the earth, 
which they thence inferred to be flat." 

Thus, also, it was in the well-known case of Galileo. 
The doctrine which he was required by the Church to 
" abjure, curse, and detest," and which " he was never 
again to teach, because erroneous, heretical, and con- 
trary to Scripture," was the doctrine of the sun's 
motion, and the earth's stability. The doctrine derived 
by the Church from the Bible, according to the prevailing 
interpretation, was, that the earth was the centre of the 
system, and that all the heavenly bodies move around 
it ; and it seemed no less difficult to separate that doc- 
trine from the teachings of the Bible, than it would 
have been to detach from it the doctrine of the Fall of 
Man, or the doctrine of the Trinity. So Voetius, a cele- 
brated Dutch theologian of the seventeenth century, 
says : " This we affirm, that is, that the earth rests, and 
the sun daily moves around it, with all divines, natural 
philosophers, Jews and Mahommedans, Greeks and 
Latins, excepting one or two of the ancients, and the 
modern followers of Copernicus." 

To show with what tenacity the interpretation of 
Scripture, on the subject of science, will be adhered to, 
and how difficult it is to detach such an interpretation, 
however absurd or erroneous, from the Bible, it may be 
proper to refer to an argument of Turretin. He is ar- 
guing, " in opposition to certain philosophers," in behalf 
of the Ptolemaic doctrine, that the sun moves in the 
heavens, and revolves around the earth, while the earth 
itself remains at rest in the midst. "First" he re- 
marks, " the sun is said in Scripture to move in the 
heavens, and to rise and set. ' The. sun is a bridegroom, 
coming out of his chambers, and rejoiceth as a strong 
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man to run a race.' ' The sun knoweth its going down.' 
'The sun arise th, and the sun goeth down.' Secondly. 
The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the time of Joshua ; 
and by a miracle it went back in the time of Hezekiah. 
Thirdly. The earth is said to be fixed immovably. ' The 
earth is also established that it cannot be moved.' 
'Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.' ' They 
continue this day according to thine ordinance.' Fourth- 
ly. Neither could birds, which often fly off throt^gh 
an hour's circuit, be able to return to their nests. 
Fifthly. Whatever flies or is suspended in the air, ought, 
by this theory, to move from West to East, but this is 
proved not to be true, from birds, arrows shot forth, 
atoms made manifest in the sun, and down floating in 
the atmosphere." 

From reasoning such as this, one of the most accom- 
plished theologians of his age — and that age not a re- 
mote one; one who lived after Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
and Galileo had finished their labours; one who lived 
in the time of Isaac Newton, for when the work con- 
taining these sentiments was issued from the press 
(1695) Newton had attained his fifty-third year; one 
whose system of theology has long been used as a 
text-book in the Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
whose views have been regarded as the standard in 
training young men for the ministry in the nineteenth 
century, set himself against the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of his own age, or of any age. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that old interpretations of the 
Bible, though founded in error, long retain their hold 
on the public mind, even amidst the light of a very 
advanced period of the world ; and it is not wonderful, 
if, under the influence of such views, with a desire to 
maintain the claims of the Bible to inspiration, and to 
preserve the orthodoxy of the Church, a certain class 
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of religionists should pursue the investigations of 
science only with a view to confirm the truth of the 
Bible and of the creed, and should reject every thing, 
even in science, which seems to conflict with the esta- 
blished faith of the Church. It is true, therefore, that 
while the great body of believers in the Bible welcome 
light from whatever quarter it may come, and while 
they pursue the investigations of science with a spirit 
of entire independence, whatever may be the result of 
their inquiries, and on whatever points of Christian 
interpretation and of Christian doctrine the results may 
impinge, it is to be admitted that there is a class with 
whom the first question is, not whether an alleged dis- 
covery is true, but how it will affect the established 
interpretation of the Bible, or what will be its bearing 
on the question whether the Bible is a revelation from 
God. Consciously, or unconsciously, they pursue all 
such inquiries only with a view to confirm their faith 
in the Bible, and in the doctrines on scientific and moral 
subjects which the Bible is supposed to establish. We 
need not say, perhaps, that it was not with this spirit 
that the investigations of Humboldt were made; it was 
not with this spirit that the Cosmos was written. 

(2.) A second class pursue the investigations of 
science- with a view to destroy the authority of the 
Bible, or to show that its statements, not only as com- 
monly received and in accordance with the usual and ac- 
credited interpretation, but according to the fair inter- 
pretation of the language, are contradicted by the re- 
velations of science, or are irreconcilable with the dis- 
closures which science makes. This class is not large ; 
we think, also, though the truth of this remark would, 
of course, be called in question by those who do pursue 
the investigations of science with this spirit, and would, 
perhaps, be set down by them as another illustration 
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of the ignorance and narrowness of spirit which they 
are pleased to associate in their own minds with reli- 
gion and its defenders, that this class will not be ranked 
among those who are most eminent in scientific pur- 
suits, or whose names will be handed down to future 
times as the names of those who have done most 
to enlarge the domain of scientific discovery. Mr. 
Gliddon and his associates, respecting whose claims to 
the confidence and gratitude of real lovers of science, 
we have, in former numbers of this Quarterly, expressed 
our views, we regard as men of this description; and 
we regard him and his fellow-laborers as fair repre- 
sentatives of those who pursue the studies of science 
with the view which we are now illustrating. This 
class of men cannot be imbued with the real love of 
science. The true lover of science pursues it for 
its own ends. It is neither to establish a favorite 
theory held by those who pursue the science; nor is it 
to overthrow the opinions which may be held by any 
other class of men. The inquiry with the true lover 
of science is not to what it tends, or on what it will 
infringe — however sacred, or however abhorred or ab- 
horrent that may be, but what are the facts as fairly 
investigated, and what are the proper conclusions from 
those facts. There is a way, undoubtedly, of so pur- 
suing the investigations of language, ethnography, geo- 
logy, antiquities, as to leave the mind under the influ- 
ence of skepticism*— for that was the purpose or aim in 
the investigations, and the facts will be designedly or 
undesignedly so bent and shaped as to secure that result : 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that men who are 
infidels when they sit down to snch studies, rise up with 
the same form of faith, fancying that they have seen 
evidence which ought to convince mankind at large that 
our Bible is false. And yet such men do not convince 
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the world that the Bible is false, and that religion is 
an illusion: — for, strange as it must seem to them, 
it is still true that the Bible gains a firmer hold on the 
faith of men just in proportion as the boundaries of true 
knowledge are enlarged. There ia, too, a way of pur- 
suing such investigations as to lead to atheism, and to 
leave the mind to the conviction — a conviction not un- 
derstood at the outset by this class of men— that the 
universe is without a Father and a God ! This class is 
composed of such men as Lord Bacon speaks of: "A 
little philosophy inclineth Man's mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to re- 
ligion ; for when the mind of Man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and 
go no farther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate, and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity." Essay XVI. Of this class, 
also, the remark of Bacon is true, that "none deny that 
there is a God, but those for whom it maketh" [that is, 
to whom it would be advantageous] "that there were 
no God." Ibid. 

It is not a little for the advantage of religion, that so 
eminent a man as Humboldt can never be regarded as 
one of that class, and that the result of his independent 
and wide investigations can never be claimed by scep- 
tics and atheists. We have already stated, indeed, that 
a Deity is not recognized in the Cosmos, and we have 
expressed our deep regret at so sad a fault in regard to 
such a man, and such a work. But there the matter 
stops, and there it must end. We can easily imagine 
what would have been the effect if the authority of so 
great a name could be urged in favour of skepticism or 
atheism — we may add, without impropriety, in favour 
of the views of Messrs. Gliddon and Nott, or in favour 
of the views of the original diversity of the races of 
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mankind which are maintained by the much more 
respectable name of Agassiz. Indeed, we are not left 
to conjecture upon this point. An effort has already 
been made to claim the name of Humboldt as the de- 
fender of the worst form of atheism that has ever been 
attempted to be imposed on the world. In a recent 
meeting of Germans in the city of Boston, called for 
the professed purpose of doing honor to the memory of 
Humboldt, a speech was delivered* in which he is claimed 
as the supporter of the views of those "frantic infidels 
who, in their rage against established institutions and 
every form of religious faith, deny the truth of Chris- 
tianity, deny the existence of God, and deny the im- 
mortality of the soul." As an illustration of what 
would be done, if possible, by that class of men; as 
an example of the use which would be made of the 
name of Humboldt, if it could be pressed into such a 
service; as a specimen of the kind of belief with which 
a certain class of foreigners are hoping to bless our land, 
as a substitute for the faith which has had so much 
to do in the former history of our country; and as an 
illustration of one of the forms in which the friends of 
religion are called to encounter infidelity, we copy a 
portion of the speech, as translated for the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and as we find it in the Boston Courier. We 
do not think it desirable, for his own sake, or for any 
public good, to mention the name of the author of the 
speech. Its importance is not derived from his name, 
but from the fact that the speech was delivered, appa- 
rently, without any mark of disapprobation, in an 
assemblage of Germans gathered together to "Tumor" 
the great name of their countryman, and from the fact 
that it may be presumed that the author is a 'repre- 
sentative' man, giving utterance to opinions that may 
be rapidly spreading in our country. The following is 
the extract : 
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Humboldt is the worthiest and ablest champion and interpreter 
of the new Idea of the Universe, which overthrows all the old 
theology and philosophy, frees man from his early prejudices and 
admits him to the vision of nature as she is, when looked at with 
eyes unbedimmed by the spectacles of belief and creeds, to the per- 
ception of the laws of the Universe. And it is his virtue, that it 
is he who does so : he, the born aristocrat, the friend of kings, the 
most influential of all contemporaries, and that he does so in an ir- 
resistible manner, so that the deadly enemies of his views dare not 
to suppress — nay to attack the same. He teaches us — and he 
proves whenever he is teaching — that man exists for his own sake, 
not for Godjs sake ; that he is his own law in everything, not clay 
in the potter's hand ; that we must take for true only what can be 
proven by the laws 0f thinking ; that all religious dogmas and 
creeds are man's inventions, made on the lower stages of his civili- 
zation, and must, in the eyes of thinking men, be considered as not 
existing, much as we may feel inclined not to offend the prejudices 
of the majority at too early a period; that all our knowledge, all 
our mental activity is based on sensuous perception, and the logical 
notions developed therefrom according to the laws of thinking, and 
that all science can have no basis but observation of the facts and 
derivation of their laws in the way of induction ; that body and 
soul (or spirit) are one and the same in substance, and different 
only as different sides or manners of working, and that likewise 
matter and form are identical ; that the Universe is a union, a har- 
mony, an inseparable whole under the dominion of identical laws 
in all its parts, in a word a * Cosmos,' a beautiful order of all 
things, essentially eternal and perfect in spite of all partial changes 
and imperfections; and that science does not know anything of a 
God or Creator, or self-conscious Ruler of the Universe, that all 
belief in him is unwarranted, that heaven and hell, angel and devil, 
salvation and doom, immortality and eternal life, must be aban-. 
doned to oblivion — and with them those refuges of political super- 
stition, the notions of vital force and inborn ideas, predestination 
and aim of the Universe; in short that it is a wrong to humanity 
and truth to preach belief, while we cannot have any truth to be 
relied on but what we can prove by experience and correct logical 
reasoning. 

All these thoughts are essentially Humboldt's, though not all 
by him discovered, and though not so openly broached in plain lan- 
guage, because he was the last man to give offence and scandal to 
honest but hesitating minds. You cannot, however, help reading, 
them between the lines of his works, especially the 'Cosmos,' in 
which not even the name of God occurs. This is Humboldt's 
greatest deed, how many other great performances soever must of 
him be recorded. He was the first to lift the veil of the image of 
Sais — the image of naked truth— and to exhibit it courageously to 
the eyes of the world. 
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Now, this we pronounce to be, each and every part 
of it, an unmitigated slander. Whatever may be the 
defect of the Cosmos on the score of religion — and we 
painfully admit that it has the defect to which we have 
already adverted — yet there is not one paragraph, one 
line, one hint in the Cosmos which justifies these asser- 
tions, or which would make it proper to class Humboldt 
with the wretched class of men represented by this 
speaker. We believe that the author of the Cosmos 
would have rejected, with unalterable scorn, these impu- 
tations, and that he would have regarded them as a 
slander on his book — a slander on his whole life. There 
may be no religion in his book, but there is no avowed 
irreligion. There is, indeed, no statement of his belief 
in a God, but there is no intimation that he did not 
believe in a God ; and no man has a right to do what 
this wretched speaker claims the right of doing — of 
' reading his "thoughts" between the lines of his work' 
What he has written, any man may read ; but no one 
can claim the right of inserting "between the lines of 
his work" what he has not himself expressed, or to 
declare what he would himself have placed there if he 
had chosen to give utterance to his faith. 

(3.) A third class of investigators of science — a large 
and very important class-— consists of those who are not 
indifferent as to the result of their investigations as bear- 
ing on religion. They are serious and thoughtful men. 
They approach the works of nature with reverence — for 
those works may be the result of the creative power of an 
infinite God. They feel that they, and all men have great 
interests at stake, and that those interests are connected 
with religion. They are not indifferent to the question 
whether there is or is not a God ; whether the soul of 
man is, or is not immortal ; whether the Bible is, or is 
Dot a divine revelation ; whether the statements in that 
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book can or cannot be reconciled with the facts of 
science ; whether there is or is not a heaven and a hell. 
They would not conceal the fact that they have a strong 
and earnest wish to find evidence that there is a God, 
and that the soul is immortal ; that there are abodes of 
blessedness beyond this vale of tears ; that there is a 
world where light may be thrown on the mysteries of 
our being here, and where what is here inexplicable 
may be made clear. They would not conceal the fact, 
also, that they desire to find evidence that the Bible is 
a revelation from God — for it contains statements about 
God; about the immortality of the soul; about the re- 
surrection of the dead; about the way of pardon; about 
a future abode of blessedness, which men cannot but 
desire to be true : statements so fitted to their wants, 
so elevating, so purifying, so full of comfort to the 
dwellers in a world like this, that they would not con- 
ceal from themselves or from others the fact that they 
desire to find them in a book that has really come from 
God. And yet this strong desire does not interfere with 
their being honest and impartial in investigating the 
subjects of science whatever may be the bearing of 
science on these great questions. A man would be glad 
to find the title-deeds to his property without a flaw; 
he would desire to find evidence that the disease which 
has begun to prey upon his frame is not a fatal disease; 
he would wish to be assured of the safety of a vessel on 
which his property is embarked at sea; he would not 
conceal the fact that it would be gratifying to him to 
be assured that a long-looked for inheritance-— compri- 
sing the ample grounds and the mansion where his an- 
cestors lived, and the pictures, and the statuary which 
adorn that mansion and those grounds had become his 
own, or that he would be a certain heir to such an in- 
heritance; but still he might be an honest and impartial 
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man — a man who would look at the evidence on all 
these subjects unbiassed by even so strong a desire. 
With such a spirit a man may also approach the 
works of God, with reference to the bearing of the 
revelations of science on what he would desire to find 
to be a higher revelation — the revelation in the Bible. 
He might be so honest — so impartial — that he would 
warp no facts to make them support his cherished 
wishes; so honest — so impartial — that he would fol- 
low where truth might lead, even though the investi- 
gation should impinge on some of his favorite interpre- 
tations, and dash all his hopes to the ground : we will 
say even though the result should be to prove that 
the Bible is an imposture, and that not a lingering hope 
should remain of existence in a future world, and not 
the remnant of a demonstration that there is a God. 
Assuredly a man might be so honest as to look impaiv 
tially into his title-deeds, or into the symptoms of dis- 
ease, or into the evidence respecting the safety of a ves- 
sel at sea, or, into the probabilities respecting a desired 
and an expected inheritance : so honest as to be willing 
to admit the truth even though the result should be to 
find that in every title-deed there was a flaw; that 
death was certainly coming upon him ; and that the 
ample domain which he had desired, would never, under 
any circumstances, become his own. 

This we regard as the true method of pursuing the 
investigations of science ; this we honestly avow to have 
been our aim so far as we have looked into the ques- 
tions which have been proposed by astronomy, by geo- 
logy, by history, by the survey of the earth as it is now, 
and by examining the geological records and monuments 
of the past. We are not indifferent ; we do not pretend 
to be indifferent as to the result. We have a strong 
desire, and we cherish the desire, to find evidence that 
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the soul does not die with the body ; that God has made 
a revelation to man ; that lost man has a Saviour ; that 
the universe has a Father and a God. We start back 
with horror from the conclusions of the Atheist, and we 
do not wish to conceal from any one our belief that 
Christianity is a system of religion which it is desirable 
for man to find to be true. We would not bend or warp 
one fact, indeed, to establish this, for we have no interest 
in bringing or keeping our minds under the influence 
of delusion and error j but we cannot conceal the fact 
that it is gratifying to our hearts when the deductions 
of science are such as to confirm the truth of revelation, 
and to show that the Bible is a communication from 
God. We do not conceal the fact that we have plea- 
sure in Butler's Analogy, not merely because it is a pro- 
found specimen of ratiocination, but because the argu- 
ment tends to confirm the truth of Christianity, and to 
relieve the mind from difficulties and embarrassments 
which have been felt in regard to the system of religion 
there revealed; and, for the same reason, we do not 
deny that we have pleasure in the arguments and illus- 
trations of the Bridgewater Treatises because they fur- 
nish evidence that there is a God. We acknowledge that 
we have a pleasure, apart from the mere argument, in 
the conclusions which are reached in such investiga- 
tions, much of the same kind which we should have if 
we were assured, when suffering under what seemed to 
be a fatal malady, that a medicine which was proposed 
to us would certainly restore us to health, or which we 
should have if we apprehended that a vessel at sea on 
which our dearest friends were embarked was lost, if we 
were made certain that the ship and all on board were 
safe. The view which we have on this subject may 
be illustrated by a reference to the course of Mr. Gib- 
bon in the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
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man Empire, Mr. Gibbon was known as an infidel. We 
believe that he wished to be one, and that he would have 
been gratified to find such evidence in history as would 
have proved Christianity to be false. But though we 
see much to lament in his sneers against Christianity; 
though we have failed to see the force of his reasonings 
in his XVth and XVIth chapters, in which he attempts 
to solve the problem of the rapid propagation of Chris- 
tianity consistently with the supposition that it was an 
imposture, we believe that he brought to the facts of 
history, in an eminent degree, the state of mind which 
we are advocating in regard to scientific pursuits. We 
believe that he stated those facts accurately. We do 
not believe that he ever bent or warped a fact in his- 
tory to make it support infidelity. We believe that he 
approached those facts with a stern purpose to state 
them as they actually occurred; and, however much he 
may have been pained that they yielded no more support 
to infidelity, yet we cannot doubt that he states them as 
they were. So men should study science. We do not 
ask that they should be indifferent to results; we would 
not forbid them to be gratified when thosefresults are such 
as to confirm the faith of man in a God, and in Chris- 
tianity, but we would not have them bend or warp one 
fact in science, or to conceal one difficulty, even to con- 
firm the* truth of revelation, or to gratify the longing 
of the soul after immortality. 

It is to be admitted, we fear, that Humboldt did not 
pursue the investigation of science, or write the Cosmos, 
with this spirit, for we see no evidence that he desired 
to find Christianity to be true, or even that he desired 
to find evidence of the existence of a God, or of the im- 
mortality of the soul ; but we believe that this is the 
prevailing spirit of the scientific world at present. 
There are exceptions, indeed, exceptions of illustrious 
vol. vra. — 18 
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name, but we think that it is a fact that to the great 
mass of scientific men it would be gratifying to find 
proof that there is a God, and that he has made a reve- 
lation of his will "to men. Such, we are sure, was the 
state of mind of Galileo, of Newton, of Bacon; such is 
the case with a large part of the scientific mind of our 
own country. There is not a known infidel or atheist in 
any of the scientific departments of the colleges of this 
land ; and in none of those colleges, it is believed, would 
a man of whom it was known that he would be gratified 
so to conduct his scientific investigations as to lead to 
the conclusion that the universe is without a God, or 
that the Bible is an imposture, be allowed to occupy 
a chair of public instruction. Infidels and skeptics 
there are, and atheists there may be in the land, but 
the community has not sufficient confidence in them to 
intrust to them the business of educating the young of 
either sex, or of training up those who are to be jurist*, 
legislators, editors, authors, fathers and mothers in the 
coming age. 

(4.) There is, however, a fourth class of scientific 
men, and among them we are constrained, so far as we 
can judge from Cosmos, to place Alexander Humboldt. 
This class is composed of those who pursue the investi- 
gations of science without any regard to the subject of 
religion ; without any purpose to defend it, and # with no 
design to attack it; with no desire to find evidence 
that there is a God, or to find a demonstration that 
there is not. They constitute that class who wholly 
ignore the subject of religion, and who, in their scientific 
pursuits, are as regardless of the bearing of their con- 
clusions on the Bible, as they are of the bearing of those 
conclusions on the Koran, the Zendavesta, or the state- 
ments of Confucius. Whether the Bible be true or false ; 
whether their discoveries impinge on its statements or 
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not; whether there is a God or not; whether the soul 
is immortal or not; whether man is to live hereafter 
or not; and whether, if he lives, it is to he in a state 
of happiness or not, are, in their deliberate apprehension, 
subjects which lie wholly beyond the proper range of the 
inquiries of scientific men. They neither advocate 
nor reject the truths of religion; they take no stand on 
the one side or the other in regard to these great mat- 
ters ; they maintain practically, if not theoretically, the 
position that the pursuits of science lie wholly aside 
from the range of these questions, and are to be pur- 
sued with an entire disregard of the conclusions which 
may be reached. In their apprehension, theology has its 
own proper domain, and it is not to be allowed to in- 
vade the pursuits of science; morals have their own 
proper sphere, and it is not the business of the investi- 
gator of science to inquire whether his conclusions may 
or may not affect the subject of morals; political phi- 
losophy has its own field, and it is not to be affected by 
the conclusions which are reached in the study of astro- 
nomy, botany, mineralogy, geology or magnetism. It 
was on this principle that the Cosmos was written. In 
the only passage which we have found in the whole 
of the five volumes which even alludes to the ex- 
istence of a higher system or scheme than that which 
regards the universe as a machine without a Maker, it 
is in this form merely that the allusion occurs — that 
that system is a perfectly independent thing, in no way 
affecting the proper structure of the Cosmos, or the 
universe as Humboldt undertook to describe it. Thus, 
in the close of the first volume (p. 359,) after a tender 
and touching allusion to his brother William, and a 
very interesting quotation from his brother's writings, 
which we shall have occasion to refer to again, he uses 
the following language : 
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With these words, which draw their charm from the depths of feel- 
ing, let a brother be permitted to close this general description of the 
natural phenomena of the universe. From the remotest nebulae and 
from the revolving double stars, we have descended to the minutest 
organisms of animal creation, whether manifested in the depths of 
ocean, or on the surface of our globe, and to the delicate vegetable 
germs which clothe the naked declivity of the ice-crowned mountain 
summit; and here we have been able to arrange these phenomena ac- 
cording to partially known laws; but other laws of a more mysterious 
nature rule the higher spheres of the organic world, in which is com' 
prised the human species in all its varied conformation, it* creative 
intellectual power, and the languages to which it has given existence, 
A physical delineation of nature terminates at the point where the 
sphere of intellect begins, and a new world of mind is opened to our 
view. It marks the limit, but does not pass it. 

With these words, all allusion in the Cosmos to the 
higher nature and destiny of man begins and ends. 

We apprehend that there is not a little of this spirit 
among scientific men. We believe, indeed, that the 
great mass of scientific men, especially in our land, are 
pursuing their investigations, either with a fixed con- 
viction of the divine origin of the Bible, or with a desire 
to find that its statements are confirmed by science, — 
but we fear, also, that there is a large class, we should 
be glad to be assured that it is not an increasingly 
large class, who are pursuing their investigations on the 
principle on which the Cosmos was written, and who 
intend to ignore all questions pertaining to the exist- 
ence of a God, to the destiny of man, and to the moral 
administration of the universe. They study anatomy, 
and find no Contriver of the human frame; chemistry, 
and see no Mind that has arranged its laws ; botany, 
and perceive no Intellect or Heart in the pencilling of 
the flowers; history, and discover no general scheme 
or plan indicating a presiding Governor; the nebulae, 
the comets, the double stars, the planets, and find only 
a vast machine — self-moving and self-adjusting, but no 
Author of this machine — no great Intellect that pre- 
sides over all. They describe the effect of mere phy- 
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sical laws; they admire the beauty and harmony of 
those laws; they silently attribute an efficacy to those 
"laws" which will account for all the phenomena that 
occur; they ignore the question of cause and effect, or 
have most imperfect conception of the nature of a 
cause; they attempt to account for all that occurs with- 
out the necessity of supposing that there is a God. How 
soon this method would lead to atheism, we need not 
say. We are pained to believe that, with this view, 
the effect of the study of the " Cosmos" would be such as 
to leave the impression on many such minds that there 
is no God. 

Though as Christian Journalists there is much that 
is painful to us in such a work as the Cosmos — in the fact 
that minds of the order of that of Humboldt thus look 
at nature and fail to recognise a God, yet in another 
view of the subject, there is much to interest us in such 
a contemplation. We regard such men as in a sense, un- 
conscious workers in establishing great truths in regard 
to the universe which are fully recognised in the Bible, 
and which are of great importance in confirming the 
faith of those who believe in a revelation, and in a God. 
We use the phrase "unconscious loorkers" not as imply- 
ing that in the object at which they are aiming they are 
not aware of the consequences which must follow from 
their investigations, but in the sense that, under an over- 
ruling Providence, they are reaching results, and esta- 
blishing truths, which they did not intend to reach or 
establish; truths which, however they may lie aloof 
from the range of their own intentions, are distinctly 
within the range of the divine intentions. To believers 
in the Bible the results of such inquiries are the more 
valuable because they were not results reached in the 
purpose to establish its claims to be a revelation ; to 
those who are not believers in a revelation, they ought 
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to be valuable because they are the results of indepen* 
dent investigation, and because they were reached 
When there was no purpose either to defend or attack 
the religion of the Bible. In those results xoe see evi- 
dence that there is a higher mind than that of man, 
and that there is a more comprehensive plan than that 
which man has formed; and humbling as it may be to 
human pride to suggest it, we regard such results as 
furnishing evidence of the existence of such an over- 
ruling mind, and of the fact of such a comprehensive 
plan : — the act of God in leading great men, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, to reach conclusions that are 
designed, not by themselves, but by an overruling 
Providence, to furnish, by all the weight of their names, 
independent evidence of the existence of a God, and to 
confirm the faith of his friends in his word. They are 
in this respect, like the unconscious animalcules so mul- 
titudinous and laborious, that work up from the bottom 
of the sea to heave up coral reefs, and to lay deep and 
solid the foundations of islands that may spring out of 
the ocean, and become carpeted with green, and co- 
vered with abundant harvests, and be made the dwell- 
ing place of men — accomplishing unconsciously the 
purposes of God. We believe that all such men labor 
under a higher direction than their own ; that they are 
accomplishing a purpose of which they are unconscious, 
and for which they care nothing, but a purpose which 
Ood regards as of very great importance — a purpose so 
momentous as to justify him in creating such great 
minds, and in all the arrangements for training and 
educating them for their work* 

With such a view, we have a mingled pain and plear 
sure in contemplating such works as the Cosmos; and 
with such a view, we do not deem it improper to refer 
to such a work to give confirmation to truths which 
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the author has, designedly or undesignedly, ignored, 
and to inquire whether such a work may not be made 
tributary to faith in God — faith in His word — faith in 
His universe. We shall not, indeed, in such an exa- 
mination, look for any direct testimony, either in favour 
of the existence of a God, of the truth of the Bible, or 
of the truth of the doctrines contained in the Bible; 
but it will be in reference to truths affirmed in the 
Bible, and which are fairly sustained by nature itself — 
to such evidence as a man would have of the reality of 
those truths, if he could look through nature itself. If 
nature is a true revelation of God, and if the Bible is 
also a true revelation, the one would necessarily be con- 
firmed in its teachings by the independent teachings of 
the other. Perhaps we should further remark, that, in 
such an examination, there is a large class of truths in 
the volume of Revelation which we could not expect 
to find either illustrated or confirmed by such a descrip- 
tion of the universe as is found in the Cosmos, any 
more than we could expect the facts disclosed by the 
telescope to be confirmed by a description of what the 
naked eye could take in. The friend of revelation 
must hold, and the enemy of revelation must concede, 
that if a revelation is made to man, it must contain 
truths which lie beyond the province of science — as 
the telescope discloses worlds which lie beyond the ob- 
servations of the naked eye — and that it could not be 
claimed or demanded that any investigation of nature 
could throw light on those great truths. But still 
there are truths in respect to a professed revelation, 
which may receive illustration and confirmation from 
such a work as the Cosmos. To a very few of these 
truths — a number limited by our space — we shall, in 
the conclusion of this Article, now refer. 

I. "We refer, then, first, to the fact established by the 
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investigations which are embodied in the Cosmos, of the 
wrtity of the universe. As far as science has as yet gone 
— and, having gone so far, we may infer that the same 
will be true as far as it can go— the demonstration is 
complete that the universe is one. What we mean by 
this, is, that the entire system, comprehending all the 
nebulaB, and all the fixed stars of our 'island' or milky 
way, and our entire solar system, enbracing the sun, 
the primary and the secondary planets, the meteors 
and the asteroids, is one system, formed after one plan, 
under the control of one Mind, and, that though floating 
at immeasurable distances apart, it is all under the 
dominion of the same God. We mean, that, as far as the 
demonstration goes, or as far as any inference may be 
drawn, the same laws of light, heat, gravitation and mo- 
tion, prevail every where; that the same causes produce 
the same effects ; that the same great principles govern; 
that the universe every where bears the marks of 
having been the production of one Great Mind; that it 
is all the work of one Eternal Cause. We mean that 
man, by the highest powers of the telescope, though he 
brings to view worlds whose light must have occupied 
millions of years in travelling over the immense space 
between them and the earth, never penetrates to ano- 
ther system; never comes into another empire; never 
enters the dominion of any other God than that of Him 
who reigns over our system, and over the nebula of 
which it is a part : — never comes into a region so remote, 
or brings to view worlds so unlike our own, that the laws 
which are adequate to explain the phenomena here, are 
not adequate to explain the phenomena which are ob- 
served in those remote regions of space. Man, so to 
speak, looks through the field of which our solar system is 
a part ; he looks beyond the cluster of stars to which our 
cosmical 'island* belongs — that lens-shaped, flattened 
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structure, detached on every side from other 'islands 1 
in the vast universe — that stratum of worlds, whose 
major axis is estimated at seven or eight hundred, and 
its minor at a hundred and fifty times the distance 
of Sirius, (Cosmos, i. 88;) he looks through and beyond 
this on every side, and he has mapped out more 
than three thousand six hundred similar nebula or 
'islands' of worlds floating beyond at almost incon- 
ceivable distances, and apparently wholly detached 
from our € island/ or the vast array of worlds amidst 
which our solar system is placed. (Cosmos, iv. 13.) 
We once heard the most eloquent Professor of the 
science of astronomy in our country make a remark 
which startled us at the time, by saying that he had 
"looked through" the universe, into regions beyond. 
The remark was doubtless true. With a powerful tele- 
scope, he had looked through what is impenetrable to 
the naked eye in the milky way, and saw that chalky 
path in the heavens resolved into stars, and saw those 
stars so separated from each other that the eye could 
penetrate beyond the entire stratum, and look on what 
appeared to be empty space beyond. This idea that 
man may be able thus to look through the nebulea 
that compose the milky way, was one that occurred to 
Humboldt as perhaps possible. He says, (Cosmos, iii. 
146,) "It almost seems as though, in these regions," 
the thinner part of this structure of worlds, "we actu- 
ally saw through the whole starry stratum of the 
milky way." 

The fact of the unity of the universe we regard as a 
great and a wondrous truth, now fully established by 
science, as far as science bears on the subject at all. 
There are more than thirty-six hundred nebula already 
discovered, similar to our own milky way. Twenty- 
six hundred of these have been " resolved " into stars, 
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leaving it probable, that, with telescopes of higher 
power, all of them might be thus resolved. But we 
have no reason to suppose that these are all, or even 
that they are any very considerable part of what con- 
stitutes the 'wiitterse.' Compared with the whole, they 
may be smaller in number than the bodies which com- 
pose our own solar system as compared with the whole 
number of systems and worlds that compose our own 
milky way. But the material fact, as bearing on the 
point now before us, is not their number^ it is that 
they seem to be wholly independent of each other. 
However the laws which act in our own solar system, 
or in our * island/ or milky way, may act on internal 
movements, and control among themselves the worlds 
that make up the group that constitutes each dis- 
tinct nebula or € island/ yet, so far as observed, these 
ikebvlcB have no connexion whatever with each other. 
They lie at distances so remote; they float about in 
fields so vast; they have their own limits and bounds 
so accurately fixed, that it does not appear that they 
act on each other at all, or that any or all of those 
nebulae affect or control in any way our own 'galaxy' 
or milky way, or the € island ' of which our solar sys- 
tem is a part. They are somehow kept in their place, 
and preserved from a nearer approach to each other, or 
from rushing all together, by some laws which astrono- 
mers have not even endeavoured to explain. Proba- 
bly they are too remote, and too vast for us to know 
any thing about the matter. 

Now we do not know that this idea has ever occurred 
to any other mind than our own, for we have never 
seen a suggestion of such a thought, but we confess that 
the question has occurred to us, and in a manner most 
painful, whether, so to speak, for we have no other lan- 
guage in which to express the thought, there may not 
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be more universes than one; whether each one of these 
island systems — these floating or fixed assemblages of 
worlds— may not be an independent universe, having no 
connexion with any other, and each one under the con- 
trol of its own independent Creator. It is then, not 
only a vast thought, but a thought which goes to estab- 
lish truths distinctly laid down in the Bible, when we 
find evidence from science that the universe is one, and 
that man, even with the forty foot reflector of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, or the enormous fifty- three foot telescope 
of the Earl of Rosse, has never been able to penetrate 
into the empire of another God. So far as the obser- 
vation has gone, these vast masses seem to be subjected 
to the same lawB which control the worlds of our own 
milky way. The evidence, indeed, consists almost en- 
tirely, if not quite entirely, of what is observed respect- 
ing the laws of light, and in the inference which follows 
from the observance of the laws of light, that there are 
in those remote regions, and composing those* nebulas, 
worlds of matter similar to those which compose our own 
solar system; and that there are separate worlds, sepa- 
rate subs, separate central luminous bodies, whose light 
may be blended together there as in our own milky 
way. To our minds, this fact gives a vast significance 
and sublimity to the language of the Bible. "Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their hosts by numbers : he 
calleth them all by names, by the greatness of his might, 
for that he is strong in power : not one faileth." Isa. 
xl., 26* " He telleth the number of the stars : he calleth 
them all4*y their names." Ps. cxvii., 4. "Thus saith 
the Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day, and 
the ordinances of the moon and stars for a light by 
night : If these ordinances depart from before me, saith 
the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from 
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being a nation before me forever. Thus saith the Lord, 
If heaven above can be measured, and the foundations of 
the earth searched out beneath, I will also cast off the 
seed of Israel for all that they have done, saith the 
Lord." Jer. xxxi., 35-37. "Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ? It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell ; what canst thou know ? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea." Job xi. 7-9. " Which (God) removeth thejmoun- 
tains, and they know not : which overturneth them in 
his anger: which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble: which commandeth the 
sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars : which 
spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves 
of the sea: which maketh Arcturus, Orion, Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south: which doeth great 
things past finding out; yea, and wonders without num- 
ber." Job ix., 5-10. "By what way is light parted 
when it scattereth the east wind upon the earth? 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion ? Canst thou bring forth Maz- 
zaroth in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons?" Job xxxviii., 24, 31, 32. 

II. The same train of thought establishes another 
material doctrine which lies at the foundation of the 
whole system of truth revealed in the Bible> that there 
is but one God. 

We need not dwell on the fact that this doctrine 
is often stated in the Scriptures; that it is placed in 
every variety of form; that it iff accompanied with the 
most solemn asseverations on the part of God; that the 
claim to this oneness is set up in opposition to all idols, 
to all other gods, and to all that is called god or is wor- 
shipped among men; that Jehovah claims the sole right 
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to give laws, and to demand the obedience due to God 
as God ; and that the worship of any other being as 
God is denounced as a violation of the first obligation 
of a creature. 

With man, almost everywhere, it has been an open 
and unsettled question whether there are not more 
Gods than one; and, as we have already intimated, the 
discovery of so many i islands' of worlds — so many dis- 
tant, distinct, floating nebulae— now to so great an ex- 
tent resolved into worlds and systems, and, as far as 
appears, entirely independent of each other, and exert- 
ing no influence on each other, presents the question 
in a new aspect to a certain class of minds. But as far 
as science goes, it tends to establish the statement in 
the Bible that there is but one God. There are no evi- 
dences of the existence of any other God. There are no 
new laws or principles discovered so unlike those which 
are observed in our own milky way as to furnish any 
presumption or probability that there is, presiding over 
the distant nebulae, any independent God; or, if the so- 
lecism may be allowed, any evidence that the ' universe* 
is made up of a number of independent ' universes/ 
each under the control of its own Creator. There are 
no facts yet discovered in 'looking through the uni- 
verse/ and in contemplating these vast independent ne- 
bula that lie or float in immensity, which cannot be 
reconciled with the idea that there is but one God. 

This truth is one of momentous import: 

(1.) Man can owe no allegiance to any other being, 
and be responsible to no other God. No rival claims 
can be set up to his homage; no law contradictory to 
the law of Jehovah can be imposed on him. 

(2.) There is in this fact security for the peace and 
permanency of the universe. There is to be no terrible 
war of Gods. There is to be no furious conflict of world 
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with world; suns with suns; meteors with meteors; 
comets with comets; systems with systems; nebulffi 
with nebulae — of the armies of one universe, under the 
direction of its own God, with the armies of another. 
There is to be no meteor, comet, or world, no sun 
with attendant worlds, detached from its proper place, 
and driven by force, regardless of any law but the will 
of that strange God who should propel them, through 
the worlds that constitute the empire of another God, 
carrying dismay and desolation through all those abodes. 
For, under such disturbing influences as might exist on 
the supposition that there are more Gods than one, 
each one presiding over the vast multitude of worlds 
that make up a floating nebula, who could feel safe ? 
Who could calculate on the stability of known move- 
ments and laws ? Who could be certain that the uni- 
verse could be restored to its equilibrium after such a 
desolating course of invading comets, suns, worlds ? If 
an unknown planet — a planet not before discovered by 
man, and moving in a vast and distant orbit beyond 
what was supposed to be the limits of our solar system, 
could so disturb the movements of the one that was be- 
lieved to be on the utmost verge of the system, as to 
lead Leverrier and Adams both to the conclusion that 
there teas another planet in the regions beyond; and if 
the irregular motions of that supposed uttermost planet, 
could enable them, even before any eye had seen the 
more distant world, to designate its size, its place, and 
the time of its revolution, who could tell what would 
be the effect on the stability of the universe if mighty 
worlds, driven by almighty power, should impinge on 
our system, under no law but the law of will, and 
under the control of an independent God whose pur- 
pose was to spread desolation? These thoughts to 
many may seem wild and extravagant. Perhaps they 
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may be so in themselves. But they will show what 
ideas may pass through men's minds, and they may 
do something to illustrate the importance, in the pre- 
sent condition of science, of the doctrine which is 
made so prominent in the Bible, that there is but one 
God. Laplace has well remarked, "If by the entry 
of a cosmical body coming from without, and not pre- 
viously belonging to the planetary system, that condi- 
tion was disturbed, then this disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of new attractive forces, or of a collision, might 
certainly become destructive to the existing system" Ex- 
pos, du Sys. du Monde, p. 309 and 391, as quoted in the 
Cosmos, IV., 230/ 

III. The third thing on which we would remark re- 
lates to the stability of the universe. 

We know well that it cannot be demonstrated that 
this material universe will never come to an end, or 
cease to be. We know that He who by a word called 
this vast array of worlds, and systems, and nebulaB into 
being, could with the same ease, sweep them all away, 
and fill up the immense void with new systems. We 
know that it depends wholly on His will — a will that 
cannot be controlled or influenced by the power of all 
the creatures which he has made, in heaven or earth, 
or hell — whether this is, or is not, to be so. We know 
that there are occasional indications which may lead to 
the conclusion that any one of the worlds which God 
has made may cease to be ; that there have been stars 
in the heavens which have^ passed away from human 
view, and which seem to have gone out forever. Prof. 
Mitchell's "Planetary and Stellar Worlds," p. 394, 395. 
We cannot, indeed, demonstrate from the Scriptures 
that this vast array of worlds and systems will not pass 
away, or that the entire material universe will not be 
annihilated. We feel quite assured that there is no 
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statement in the Bible which proves that this will be 
so; but there is certainly no one which demonstrates 
that it cannot occur. 

Yet, there are a few remarks which may be made on 
this point, of interest to a believer in the sacred volume, 
and of great importance, as showing that the declara- 
tion of the Scriptures respecting the stability of the uni- 
verse may be literally accomplished; or, in other words, 
which will show that arrangements of the most wonderful 
kind have been made to continue the existence of the ma- 
terial universe forever, if such be the will of Qod, or to 
prevent its ever being destroyed by movements of its own, 
independent of His will. The remarks which we have 
to make will tend to show, as far as perhaps can now, 
or ever be known, that God has fitted up the universe 
as if He intended that the declarations of the Scrip- 
tures in regard to the permanency and stability of the 
universe should be literally fulfilled. 

Among the texts of Scripture which seem to assert 
that the universe will be stable and permanent, or will 
exist forever, are such as the following: 
* " And he built His sanctuary like high palaces, like 
the earth which He hath established forever." Ps. 
lxxviii. 69. "Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the 
sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon 
and of the stars for a light by night, — if those ordi- 
nances depart from me, saith the Lord, then the 6eed 
of Israel shall also cease from being a nation before me 
forever." Jer. xxxi. 35, 36. In this passage the pro- 
mise of permanent blessings to the people of Israel is, 
undoubtedly, based on the assertion of the stability and 
permanency of the heavenly bodies as their laws have 
been fixed and determined by their Maker. " Praise 
ye Him, sun and moon ; praise ye Him, all ye stars of 
light. Praise Him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye 
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waters that be above the heavens. Let them praise 
the name of the Lord; for He commanded, and they 
were created. Be hath also established them forever and 
ever ; He hath made a decree which shall not pass.' 9 Ps. 
cxlviii. 3-6. It is true, perhaps, that these and simi- 
lar passages could not fairly be so interpreted as to de- 
monstrate the absolute eternity of the present system of 
worlds in the material universe, but they are undoubted- 
ly based on the stability of the arrangement, or on the 
fixedness of the laws which control the heavenly bodies, 
and the regularity of the movements in these bodies 
as being undisturbed by one another in their move- 
ments; and it is true also that they would receive a 
literal accomplishment if the universe should endure 
forever. It is true, also, that there are passages in the 
Scriptures which would seem to be based on the sup- 
position that the heavens and the earth will pass away, 
or that the present arrangement will come to an end; 
such passages are the following, which our space will 
allow us only to refer to: Ps. cii. 26, 27; Matt. v. 18; 
Isa. xxxiv. 29; 2 Peter, iii. 10, 12, 13. But it may be 
a question whether these passages refer to the absolute 
destruction or cessation of the present system; whether 
some of them, as Ps. cii. 26, 27, Matt. v. 18, are not 
designed to state in the strongest possible manner the 
eternity of God and his law, as being unchangeable, 
though all else should be changed, even though the 
very heavens and the earth should pass away; and 
whether the remainder of them are not either figura- 
tive, or designed to denote moral changes on the earth 
as great as would take place though the heavens should 
be dissolved, or though important physical changes 
should be made by fire which could in no way be so well 
described as by language derived from the idea that the 
yol. vra. — 19 
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present system would pass away to be succeeded by an 
entire new creation. 

It is certain that the apprehensions of collision in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, or the fear that the 
path of one of the heavenly bodies might cross the 
path of another, and that one heavenly body might im- 
pinge on another and thus derange the whole system, 
would not have been felt in the state of astronomical 
science at the time when the sacred books were written, 
as a statement of the reasons which establish the sta* 
bility of the system, for the same cause, would not have 
been understood then. Both these have been reserved 
for modern times, and while their discovery is one of 
the most remarkable illustrations of the intellectual 
power of man which has ever occurred, the discovery 
has furnished a most beautiful illustration of the pas- 
sages of Scripture above referred to. What we mean 
is, that the modern astronomer may, if he will, read 
these passages more intelligently than the generation 
would have done which lived in the time of the sacred 
writers, or more intelligently than even the sacred 
writers would have done themselves in regard to their 
own writings, (compare 1 Peter, i., 10-12,) and that a 
man who believes that the sacred writers were inspired, 
and that the real author of these declarations is the 
God who made the universe, must believe that God in- 
tended that all should be implied in that language 
which the language would naturally convey to the 
mind in the light of the highest demonstrations of as- 
tronomical science. 

We shall now, in illustration of this point, refer, as 
briefly as possible, to the ground of apprehension that 
there might be a collision of the worlds as they pass on 
in their course in the heavens; that the earth, the other 
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planets, the comets, or even the sun, might be deflected 
from their path so as to disturb the movements of other 
bodies, or that the deflection might pass so far as to 
produce utter confusion and ruin in our solar system, 
if not in other worlds ; and then we will refer to the 
wonderful arrangement which has been made to check 
this irregularity before peril ensues, and to restore the 
universe to its balance, and to preserve its perpetuity 
and safety through these vast oscillations, apparently 
forever. In doing this, we shall not pretend to use 
language of our own on a subject which refers to the 
highest developments of astronomy, but shall make use 
of the language of others. Perhaps the only merit of 
this illustration may be the fact that the point now re- 
ferred to is not familiar to many of our readers, and 
that our illustrations may be derived from sources to 
which all of them have not ready access. To our own 
minds the point is one of the most interesting that has 
been stated in the Cosmos, or that has been established 
by the investigations of modern astronomers. 

On the first of these points, we have only to refer to 
the nature of the ground of apprehension in the slow 
but constant changes which are occurring in the orbits 
of the planetary bodies up to a certain period, and this 
we shall do in the language of Professor Mitchell — re- 
ferring our readers for a full explanation of the re- 
markable fact to which we are adverting, to the sixth of 
his lectures on the " Planetary and Stellar Worlds." 
The following brief extract from that lecture will, per- 
haps, sufficiently explain the nature of the changes 
which are occurring in the universe. 

By a close examination of this great subject, both theoretically 
and practically, it is found that the system is so constituted, that 
not a single planet or satellite revolves in an orbit absolutely in- 
variable. Theory demonstrates that such changes must exist, and 
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observation confirms this great truth, by showing that they actually 
do exist. 

Draw, in imagination, a straight line from the sun's centre, 
through the perihelion, or nearest point to the son of the earth's 
orbit, and let it be extended to the outermost limits of the entire 
system. On this locate the perihelion points' of the orbits of all 
the planets, and in these points fix the planets themselves. They 
are now all on the same side of the sun, the longer axes of their 
orbits are in the same direction, qnd they are all located at their 
nearest distance from the sun, or in perihelion. The planes of the 
orbits are inclined to each other under their proper angles, and they 
all intersect in a common line of nodes passing through the sun's 
centre. Now give the entire group of planets their primitive im- 
pulse, and at the same instant they start in their respective orbits 
round the sun. Now, in case no perturbations existed, the peri- 
helion points, the inclinations, and the lines of nodes, would remain 
fixed forever, and although millions of years might pass away be- 
fore the planets would again resume their primitive position with 
reference to each other, yet the time would come when a final re- 
storation would be effected. 

At the end of 164 years, Neptune will have completed its revo- 
lution round the sun, and will return to its starting point. All the 
other planets will have performed several revolutions, but each, on 
reaching the point of departure, will find the perihelion of its orbit 
changed in position, the inclination altered, and the line of nodes 
shifted. These changes continue until the longer axes of the orbits, 
which once coincided, radiate from the sun in all directions. The 
lines of nodes, once common, now diverge under all angles, the in- 
clinations increasing or decreasing, and even the figures of the or- 
bits undergoing constant mutation ; and the grand question arises, 
whether these changes, no matter how slow, are ever to continue 
progressing in the same direction, until all the original features of 
the system shall be effaced, and the possibility of return to the pri- 
mitive condition destroyed forever. 

Such a problem would seem to be far too deep and complicated 
ever to be grasped by the human intellect. It is true that no single 
mind was able to accomplish its complete solution, but the advance 
made by one has been steadily increased by another, until, finally, 
not a question remains unanswered. The solution is complete, 
yielding results of the most wonderful character. Pp. 173, 174, 175. 

In reference to 'the arrangements for the permanency 
of the system, and the restoration of the heavenly bo- 
dies to their first position, though extending in the ad- 
justment through millions of years or cycles of years, 
we copy, also, the following remarks from Professor 
Mitchell. Although the extracts occupy much of our 
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space, we are absolutely certain that we could fill our 
pages with nothing of our own that would be so in- 
teresting and valuable to our readers; nothing that 
would illustrate so richly the wisdom, power, and the 
goodness of God in the universe in which we dwell; 
nothing that would so well accomplish our great purpose 
as Christian Journalists in raising the thoughts of our 
readers to the contemplation of the great and adorable 
Creator. 

Id the changes of the eccentricities, it will be remembered, the 
stability of the system was involved. Should these changes be ever 
progressive, no matter how slowly, a time would finally come when 
the original figure of the orbit would be destroyed, the planet either 
falling into the sun, or sweeping away into unknown regions of 
space. But a limit is assigned, beyond which the change can never 
pass. Some of the planetary orbits are becoming more circular, 
others growing more elliptical; but all have their limits fixed. 
The earth's orbit, for example, should the present rate of decrease 
of eccentricity continue, in about half a million of years will be- 
come an exact circle. There the progressive motion of the changes 
stops, and it slowly commences to recover its ellipticity. This is 
not the case with the motions of the perihelia. Their positions are 
in no way involved in the well being of a planet, or in its capacity 
to sustain the life which exists on its surface ; and since the sta- 
bility of the system is not endangered by progressive change, it 
ever continues in the same direction, until the final restoration is 
effected, by an entire revolution about the sun. 

Let us now examine the inclinations of the planetary orbits. 
Here it is found that there is no guarantee for the stability of the 
system, provided the angles under which the orbits of the planets 
are inclined to each other do not remain nearly the same forever. 
If changes are found to exist, by which the inclinations are made 
to increase, without stopping and returning to their primitive con- 
dition, then is the perpetuity of the system rendered impossible. 
Its fair proportions must slowly wear away, the harmony which now 
prevails be destroyed, and chaos must come again. 

Commencing again with the earth, we find that, from the earliest 
ages, the inclination of the earth's equator to the ecliptic has been 
decreasing. Since the measure of Eratosthenes, 2078 years ago, 
the decrease has amounted to about 23' 44", or about a half a se- 
cond every year. Should the decrease continue, in about 85,p00 
years the equator and ecliptic would coincide, and the order of na- 
ture would be entirely changed; — perpetual spring would reign 
throughout the year, and the seasons would be lost forever. Of 
this, however, there is no danger. The diminution will reach its ' 
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limit in a comparatively short time, when the decrease of inclina- 
tion will change into an increase, and thns slowly rocking back- 
wards and forwards in thousands of years, the seasons shall erer 
preserve their appointed places, and seed time and harvest shall 
never fail. These changes of inclination are principally due to the 
perturbations of Venus, and arising from configurations, will be 
ultimately entirely compensated. 

A profound investigation of the problem of the planetary incli- 
nations, accomplished by Lagrange, resulted in the demonstration 
of a relation between the masses of the planets, the principal axes 
of their orbits, and the inclinations, such that, although the angles 
of inclination may vary, the limits are narrow, and they are all 
found slowly to oscillate about their mean positions, never passing 
the prescribed limits, and securing, in this particular, the perpe- 
tuity of the system. 

So far, then, as the organization of the great planetary system 
is concerned, we do not find within itself the elements of its own 
destruction. Mutation and change are everywhere found — all is 
in motion — orbits expanding or contracting — their planes rocking 
up and down — their perihelia and nodes sweeping in opposite di- 
rections round the sun — but the limits of all these changes are fixed ; 
these limits can never be passed, and at the end of a vast period, 
amounting to many millions of years, the entire range of fluctuation 
will have been accomplished, the entire system, planets, orbits, in- 
clinations, eccentricities, perihelia, and nodes, will have regained 
their original values and places, and the great bell of eternity will 
have then sounded one — Pp. 179, 180, 181, 184. 

Having made these remarks in regard to the stability 
of the planets in their reciprocal influence, Professor 
Mitchell proceeds to inquire whether the same features 
are stamped on the subordinate groups composing the 
planetary system. After showing that the same law 
of compensation and adjustment prevails in reference 
to our own earth, and the moon, its satellite ; to Jupiter 
and his satellites; and to Saturn and his rings and 
moons, he closes the illustration of the subject in the 
following sublime language — language which could be 
used by none but one who believes in a God, and which 
is the best commentary which could be furnished on the 
passages of Scripture which we have quoted in regard 
to the stability of the universe. 

Thus do we find that God has built the heavens in wisdom, to 
declare his glory, and to show forth his handy-work. There are no 
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iron tracks, with bars and bolts, to hold the planets in their orbits. 
Freely in space they move, erer changing, but never changed ; 
poised and balancing; swaying and swayed; disturbing and dis- 
turbed, onward they fly, fulfilling with unerring certainty their 
mighty cycles. The entire system forms one grand complicated 
piece of celestial machinery; — circle within circle; wheel within 
wheel; cycle within cycle; — revolutions so swift as to be completed 
in a few hours ; movements so slow that their mighty periods are 
only counted by millions of years. Are we to believe that the Di- 
vine Architect constructed this admirably adjusted system to wear 
out, and to fall in ruins, even before one single revolution of its 
complex scheme of wheels had been performed f No. I see the 
mighty orbits of the planets slowly rocking to and fro, their figures 
expanding and contracting, their axes revolving in their vast pe- 
riods; but stability is there. Every change shall wear away, and 
after sweeping through the grand cycle of cycles, the whole system 
shall return to its primitive condition of perfection and beauty. — 
P. 191. 

In confirmation of the same great law respecting the 
stability of the universe, we quote the following pas- 
sage from the Cosmos of Humboldt — expressing our 
deep regret that we do not find, as in the extracts just 
made from the work of our own countryman, evidence 
that the author saw anything more than a vast ma- 
chine. Assuredly, the sublimity of the description is 
not lessened when, as in the case of our own American 
philosopher, the contemplation leads man to the re- 
cognition of God. 

While the laws of planetary motions were empirically discovered at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century; while Newton first 
discovered the force, of whose action Kepler's laws were to be consi- 
dered as necessary consequences; so the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has had the merit of demonstrating the stability of the planetary 
tystem by the new path which the perfected calculation of infinitesi- 
mals opened to the investigation of astronomical truths. The princi- 
pal elements of this stability are, the invariability of the major axes 
of the planetary orbits, proved by Laplace, (1773 and 1784,) La- 
grange, and Poisson; the long periodic change (comprised within 
narrow limits) of the eccentricity of two larger planets more distant 
from the sun — Jupiter and Saturn, themselves only yuVff °f ^e mass 
of the all-governing central body; finally, the arrangement that, 
according to the eternal plan of creation, and the nature of the 
formation of the planets, they have all a translatory and rotary motion 
in one direction; that this motion takes place in orbits of slight and 
but little varying ellipticity, in planes of moderate differences of 
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inclination; and that the periods of the planetary revolutions have 
among each other no common measure. Such elements of stability, 
as it were the maintenance and duration of the planets' existence, are 
dependent upon the condition of mutual action with a separate circle. 
If by the entry of a cosmical body coming from without, and not 
previously belonging to the planetary system, that condition was 
disturbed, (Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, p. 309 and 391,) then 
this disturbance, as the consequence of new attractive forces, or of a 
collision, might certainly become destructive to the existing system, 
until finally, after long conflict, a new equilibrium was produced. The 
arrival of a comet upon an hyperbolic orbit from a great distance, even 
when want of mass is made up for by immense velocity, can excite 
apprehension only in an imagination which is not susceptible of the 
earnest assurances of the calculation of probabilities. The wandering 
clouds of the interior comets are not more dangerous to our solar sys- 
tem than the great inclination of the orbits of some of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter. Whatever must be characterized 
as mere probability, lies beyond the domain of a physical description 
of the universe; science must not wander into the cloud-land of 
cosmological dreams. — Vol. IV., pp. 229, 230. 

IV. We are happy to refer to the authority of Hum- 
boldt in favor of a very important doctrine — the doc- 
trine of the unity of the human race. For reasons 
which we have not now room to state, we regard it as 
the undoubted doctrine of the Bible that there is but 
one race of human beings upon the earth; that all are 
descended from one pair; that there have been no se- 
parate and independent creations of men; that men, by 
creation or otherwise, have not sprung up in different 
parts of the earth, or from separate and independent cen- 
tres; that great as are the varieties in the human species 
in respect to complexion, hair, anatomical structure, or 
in other respects, these varieties are somehow to be 
explained consistently with the belief that all have 
descended from one pair; that if it could be demon- 
strated th&t these varieties could not be so explained, 
the Bible would be proved to be false; that, although the 
friend of the Bible cannot be held responsible for show- 
ing how these varieties are to be explained, he is bound 
to show that it is not impossible that they may be so 
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explained, or that no known and ascertained fad is con- 
tradicted by the supposition that all the race is de- 
scended from one pair ; that although there may be a 
foundation for the classification of Blumenbach into /roe 
"races" — the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Ethio- 
pian, and Malayan, or the classification of Prichard, 
into seven "races" — the Iranian, Turanian, American, 
Hottentots, Negroes, Papuas and Alfourous, yet that 
the varieties in these "races" can somehow be ex- 
plained consistently with the idea that all are descended 
from one pair.* 

The testimony of Humboldt on such a point is of 
great value. We are morally certain that his conclu- 
sions were not reached from any desire to confirm the 
truth of the statements in the Bible; and we are equally 
sure that the investigations on which his conclusions 
were based were not reached from any desire to find 
the Bible false, or to overthrow its authority. His con- 
clusions, therefore, have all the value of independent 
testimony; and the opinions of such a man may be re- 
garded as a very ample offset to those advanced on 
this subject in the works which we have noticed in 
former numbers of this Journal. We apprehend that, 
with the scientific world at large, the opinions of 
Messrs. Gliddon and Nott would be regarded as of little 
value when placed by the side of the opinion of Alex- 
ander Humboldt. 

The testimony of Humboldt is decisive on this 
point. 

As long as attention was directed solely to the extremes in varieties 
of color and of form, and to the vividness of the first impression of 
the senses, the observer was naturally disposed to regard races rather 



* On this point we may be permitted to refer to the " Inquiries and 
Suggestions in regard to the Foundation of Faith in the Word of God," 
by one of the editors of this Journal, pp. 134-138. 
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as original different species than aa mere varieties. The permanence 
of certain types in the midst of the most hostile influences; especially 
of climate, appeared to favour such a view, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of the interval of time from which the historical evidence was 
derived. In my opinion, however, more powerful reasons can be 
advanced in support of the theory of the unity of the human race, as, 
for instance, in the many intermediate gradations in the color of the 
skin and in the form of the skull, which have been made known to 
us in recent times by the rapid progress of geographical knowledge — 
the analogies presented by the varieties in the species of many wild 
and domesticated animals— and the more oorrect observations collected 
regarding the limits of fecundity in hybrids. The greater number of 
the contrasts which were formerly supposed to exist, have disappeared 
before the laborious researches of Tiedemann on the brain of negroes 
and of Europeans, and the anatomical investigations of Vroiik and 
Weber on the form of the pelvis. On comparing the dark-colored 
African nations, on whose physical history the admirable work of 
Prichard has thrown so muoh light, with the races inhabiting the 
islands of the South-Indian and West-Australian archipelago, and 
with the Papuas and Alfourous, (Haroforas, Endamenes,) we see that 
a black skin, woolly hair, and a negro-like cast of countenance, are 
not necessarily connected together. So long as only a small portion 
of the earth was known to the Western nations, partial views neces- 
sarily predominated, and tropical heat and a black skin consequently 
appeared inseparable. "The Ethiopians," said the ancient tragic 
poet, Theodectes of Phaselis, " are coloured by the near sun-god in 
nis course, with a sooty lustre, and their hair is dried and crisped with 
the heat of his rays/' The campaigns of Alexander, which gave rise 
to so many new ideas regarding physical geography, likewise first 
excited a discussion on the problematical influence of climate on races. 
"Families of animals and plants/' writes one of the greatest anato- 
mists of the day, Johannes Miiller, in his noble and comprehensive 
work, Physiologic des Menschen, "undergo, within certain limitations 
peculiar to the different races and species, various modifications in their 
distribution over the surface of the earth, propagating these variations 
as organic types of species. The present races of animals have been 
produced by the combined action of many different internal as well as 
external conditions, the nature of whioh cannot in all cases be defined, 
the most striking varieties being found in those families which are 
capable of the greatest distribution over the surface of the earth. 
The different races of mankind are forms of one sole species, by the 
union of two of whose members descendants are propagated. They 
are not different species of a genus, since in that case their hybrid 
descendants would remain unfruitful. But whether the human races 
have descended from several primitive races of men, or from one alone, 
is a question that cannot be determined from experience." — Cosmos, 
Vol I., pp. 352, 353, 354. 

It is true that Humboldt closes the expression of his 
views on this subject with the remark, "But whether 
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the human races have descended from several primitive 
races of men, or from one alone, is a question that can- 
not be determined from experience." What he means 
by this is explained in a subsequent page in a quotation 
Jfrom an unpublished work of his brother, William Von 
Humboldt, by the alleged fact that our observation 
does not extend to the origin of man; that we have no 
historic evidence to show whether the " gregarious con- 
dition " of man was original or of subsequent occurrence ; 
that though there has been a tradition in regard to such 
an origin, yet it is to be regarded as a " myth/' since it 
lies beyond the range of human experience; that the 
solution of the question cannot be " determined from 
philological data, and yet its elucidation ought not to 
be sought from other sources." — P. 355. The state- 
ment, however, is unequivocal, that, in his apprehen- 
sion, "powerful reasons can be advanced in support of 
the theory of the unity of the human race," or that the 
diversities among men can be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the race is one. The Bible affirms this. 
The Bible states the origin of that race, though it is 
true that " history," regarded as that which man has 
recorded, does not go up to that point, by affirming in 
its records that God in the beginning made one pair. 
The Bible is responsible for that statement ; and the 
statement of Humboldt that there is one race, and that 
all the varieties in that race can be accounted for on 
that supposition, accords with the statement, and goes 
to confirm it. 

V. In like manner we are glad to record the testimony 
of Humboldt on what we regard as a very important 
doctrine of the Bible, the equality of the race, and the 
consequent rights of man. The doctrine of the unity 
of the race, so clearly laid down in the Bible, is a doc- 
trine which lies at the foundation of all proper notions 
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of individual and national liberty. All the ancient and 
earlier systems of tyranny were founded on the assumed 
doctrine that kings were an order of men superior to 
their subjects, and, in the earlier periods of the world, 
on the doctrine that they were the direct descendants 
of the gods, and had a right, as their vicegerents, to 
govern the races of earth. There is much in the older 
notions of royalty so carefully asserted and maintained 
by the Tudors and Stuarts of England, which, under 
the name of the " divine right of kings," is founded on 
the same idea. The entire system of caste among the 
Hindoos is founded on this idea. The systems of serf- 
dom and of slavery all over the world, are founded on 
the supposition that there are distinct races of men 
upon the earth, and that it is in accordance with their 
nature, and with the intention of the Creator, that one 
race shall subject another to its service. In our own 
country, the doctrine that the races of men on the 
earth have had different progenitors, has been seized on 
with avidity by the friends of slavery, and has been ad- 
vocated as far as could be done without shocking the 
moral sentiments of the nation at large, as justifying 
negro servitude, on the ground that the African is dif- 
ferent from the white man, and made essentially inferior 9 
in order that he might be subjected to slavery. In fact 
and in theory, slavery always degrades man. It assumes 
that one of the races on the earth is by nature inferior 
to another, and that the superior race has a right to 
take the inferior under that kind of paternal protection 
and care implied in slavery; or, if this theory is not at 
first asserted as the ground of slavery, efforts are made, 
and too successfully made, to put the slave into such a 
condition — *so to oppress him and task him, — so to cut 
him off from all the rights of man, — so to withhold all 
means of intellectual, moral and religious culture from 
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him, — so to separate hynfrom all such equal intercourse 
with refined social life as would tend to elevate him — 
that he shall be so degraded and debased; that he shall 
manifest such an inferiority of intellect, and evince ao 
little of the man and ao much of the brute, that an argu- 
ment can be plausibly made out that he is inferior to 
the white race. 

A death-blow is struck at slavery when it is admitted 
that " God made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth," (Acts xvii. 26,) and that 
all have been alike redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and may equally become heirs of salvation. These doc- 
trines, so vital in the Bible, lie at the foundation of all 
just notions of public and private liberty. These doc- 
trines tend to overthrow all those opinions on which 
the divine right of kings was maintained, and on which 
the institutions of ancient monarchies were defended. 
These doctrines will ultimately remove slavery from 
our land and from the world. Just as far as they can 
be diffused among masters and slaves, will they keep 
before the one a sense of the deep wrong which they are 
inflicting on their brethren made equal to themselves 
by the blood that flows in their veins, and by the blood 
that was shed for both on the cross, and will acquaint 
the other with their rights as descended from the same 
father, and ransomed by the same grace of God. It is 
not for the interest of slave-holders, therefore, to circu- 
late the Bible among their slaves, nor is it most con- 
ducive to their own quietness of conscience to receive 
the Bible themselves. It cannot be otherwise. The 
Bible is opposed to slavery. It is not the easiest way 
to keep up the system, to refer to the Bible, or to dif- 
fuse every where the word of God. The doctrine of the 
diversity of rocee, advocated by Messrs. Qliddon, Mor- 
ton, and Nott, and embraced by Mr. Calhoun and the 
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politicians of his school, is consis^nt with slavery, and 
is the only doctrine on which the system can be de- 
fended. 

It is of inestimable moment that the rebuke of the 
world at large — the religious and the infidel world 
alike — should be made to rest on the system of southern 
slavery in our country. It is important for these rear- 
sons, to bring to bear on this system the independent 
testimony of men of science, as well as the testimony 
of the professed friends of the Bible. It is important 
that men eminent for science should speak; that 
men who command the respect of the world at large 
should give utterance to their independent senti- 
ments on the doctrines in regard to man which must 
ultimately overthrow this system of oppression and 
wrong. If the friends of slavery will not listen to 
the testimony of the prophets and the apostles in re- 
gard to the origin of the races of men upon the earth ; 
if they will not give their attention to the testimony 
and the warnings of the advocates for emancipa- 
tion — regarded by them as fanaticism and priestcraft — 
if they will not be aroused by the appeals which 
come from ecclesiastical bodies this side the waters or 
beyond the waters — affecting to regard them as inter- 
meddling with that which does not pertain to their 
' sacred' functions; and if they will not regard the in- 
dignant remonstrances of the friends of freedom abroad, 
on the ground that they have some political motive, or 
that they have evils of equal magnitude in their own 
land, perhaps they may be led to regard the conclusions 
reached by men in the investigations of science — the 
independent conclusions to which they come on the 
great subject of the unity of the human race, and there- 
fore, on the evils and wrongs of oppression. They may 
attach little weight to the opinions of Paul or John* 
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perhaps they may attach more to the opinions of Prich- 
ard and Cuvier; they design to attach importance 
to the opinions of Gliddon and Nott; they will be 
compelled to attach weight to the opinions of men like 
Baron Humboldt. 

As expressive of the views of Humboldt on this point, 
we make a single extract from the Cosmos. It occurs 
in connexion with the reasoning by which he was led 
to the conclusion above referred to in regard to the 
unity of the human race. 

While we maintain the unity of the human species, we at the same 
time repel the depressing assumption of superior and inferior races of 
men. There are nations more susceptible of cultivation, more highly 
civilized, more ennobled by mental cultivation than others, but none 
in themselves nobler than others. AH are in like degree designed for 
freedom ; a freedom which, in the ruder conditions of society, belongs 
only to the individual, but which, in social states enjoying political 
institutions, appertains as a right to the whole body of , the commu- 
nity. "If we would indicate an idea which, throughout the whole 
course of history, has ever more and more widely extended its empire, 
or which., more than any other, testifies to the much contested and still 
more decidedly misunderstood perfectibility of the whole human race, 
it is that of establishing our common humanity — of striving to remove 
the barriers which prejudice and limited views of every kind have 
erected among men, and to treat all mankind, without reference to re- 
ligion, nation, or color, as one fraternity, one great community, fitted 
for the attainment of one object, the unrestrained development of the 
physical powers. This is the ultimate and highest aim of society, 
identical with the direction implanted by nature in the mind of man 
toward the indefinite extension of his existence. He regards the earth 
in all its limits, and the heavens as far as his eye can scan their bright 
and starry depths, as inwardly his own, given to him as the objects of 
his contemplation, and as a field for the development of his energies. 
Even the child longs to pass the hills or seas which inclose his narrow 
home; yet, when his eager steps have borne him beyond those limits, 
he pines, like the plant, for his native soil; and it is by this touching 
and beautiful attribute of man — this longing for that which is un- 
known, and this fond remembrance of that which is lost — that he is 
spared from an exclusive attachment to the present. Thus deeply 
rooted in the innermost nature of man, and even enjoined upon him 
by his highest tendencies, the recognition of the bond of humanity 
becomes one of the noblest leading principles in the history of man- 
kind."— Cosmos, Vol. L,jjp. 358, 359. 
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So also in vol. ii., p. 199, the following sentiment 
occurs. "The principle of individual and political 
freedom is the ineradicable conviction of the equal 
rights of one sole human race." 

VI. From the Cosmos of Humboldt we may derive 
an illustration of what has always been regarded by 
us as a remarkable feature of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and of what we cannot but regard, though we have no 
evidence that he so regarded it, as an evidence of the 
divine origin of those Scriptures. We advert to the 
remarkable fact that, so to speak, the Scriptures in 
their description of the works of God never grow old 
or obsolete ; that the language employed in the sacred 
volume in the description of the universe is language 
which can be as appropriately used by the modern as- 
tronomer in expressing his views of the greatness and 
grandeur of the works of creation, as it could have been 
by the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, or as it 
was by David and Isaiah ; that it requires no re-adjust- 
ment to adapt it to the purposes of modern devotion ; 
and that if men were now inspired as David and Isaiah 
were, if Newton had been inspired, or if the Herschells, 
father and son, if Laplace, or Adams, or Leverrier, were 
inspired, and were, as inspired men, to give utterance 
to their conceptions of the greatness and grandeur of 
the universe in the language of poetry or devotion, they 
could not find words or images that would be more ap- 
propriate than those which actually occur in the sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

The remarks which we are now making will per- 
haps be better understood by a reference to some kin- 
dred topics for illustration. The language of poetry is 
indeed, permanent, but the language of science is 
changing, and conveys different ideas in different ages, 
according to the prevailing views of science or the pe- 
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riod of the world when it is used. The works of He- . 
rodotus, of Strabo, and of Mela are of no use now as 
conveying a knowledge of the geography of the globe, 
and as geographical works they can have little more 
value than old almanacs. The astronomical language 
employed by the Egyptians and the Chaldeans conveys 
no idea in regard to the real structure of the universe, 
and cannot be adapted to the present state of knowledge 
on the subject; and the language of the Greeks in re- 
gard to cycles and epicycles, as founded on the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy, has long since become obso- 
lete and unmeaning. The terms used by the ancients 
respecting the ' elements' of matter — the four grand 
divisions of air, fire, earth, and water, under which, in 
their apprehension, all nature was comprised, convey 
now no accurate information in regard to the more than 
sixty elements which in their combination make up all 
that we know of the material universe. There are no 
terms in the writings of the Greeks and the Romans 
which would convey any idea of what actually occurs 
as developed by modern chemistry, nor could they be 
adapted to that science; nor is the Natural History of 
Pliny now referred to, except as marking the progress 
which men have made, or as a source of curious infor- 
mation respecting the views which once prevailed. None 
of these works would be suitable text-books in our colleges 
and schools. The world makes progress. New sciences 
spring up unknown to former generations. New terms 
are made necessary to convey the knowledge of these new 
sciences, or to adapt the sciences once partially under- 
stood to the additional information which has been ob- 
tained. We cannot now make use of the terms once used 
by Aristotle, by Pliny, by Strabo, by Galen, by Hippo- 
crates, to convey an exact idea of the sciences which 
they cultivated, as they are now understood; and if 
vol. Yin. — 20 
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those men, so eminent in their day, were to re-appear 
on the earth, they would be strangers, in a great mea- 
sure, to the use of terms which the extension of those 
sciences which they cultivated has made necessary. In 
respect to the sciences they would be in a new world. 
Even Franklin, if he should appear again on the earth, 
would find himself in a world of new wonders. He 
would be surprised, more than we are, at the extension 
of meaning attached to the word electricity to adapt it 
to the new discoveries connected with that wdrd, and 
would be amazed and confounded at the new world of 
wonders into which his flying the kite had introduced 
mankind. 

The fact to which we now wish particularly to ad- 
vert, is, that the language of the Bible covers all this 
ground, and never becomes too narrow to express the 
language of devotion under the highest forms of science; 
never becomes obsolete as belonging to a past age. As 
it uses no strictly technical terms when referring to the 
works of God, its expressions are adapted to all ages 
and to all lands; as it is the language of God and not 
of man, it is adapted to the largest possible development 
of the sciences in all future time. It is such language 
as we should expect to find in a book on the supposition 
that it was inspired, or that its language was dictated 
by the One Eternal Spirit that made the universe, and 
that understands the universe not as man does at any 
one age, but as it would be understood £f the discoveries 
of man should reach a point beyond which there should 
be nothing more to be known of the works of God. 

We cannot better express these thoughts than in the 
language of Humboldt, and it was with a view to the 
extract which we now present from the Cosmos, that 
we have made these remarks. 
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It is a characteristic of the poetry of the Hebrews, that, as a reflex 
of monotheism, it always embraces the universe in its unity, comprising 
both terrestrial life and the luminous realms of space. It dwells but 
rarely on the individuality of phenomena, preferring the contemplation 
of great masses. The Hebrew poet does not depict nature as a self- 
dependent object, glorious in its individual beauty, but always as in 
relation and subjection to a higher spiritual power. Nature is to him 
a work of creation and order, the living expression of the omnipresence 
of the Divinity in the visible world. Hence the lyrical poetry of the 
Hebrews, from the very nature of its subject, is grand and solemn, 
and when it treats of the earthly condition of mankind, is full of sad 
and pensive longing. It is worthy of remark, that Hebrew poetry, 
notwithstanding its grandeur, and the lofty tone of exultation to whioh 
it is often elevated by the charm of music, scarcely ever loses the re- 
straint of measure, as does the poetry of India. Devoted to the pure 
contemplation of the Divinity, it remains clear and simple in the midst 
of the most figurative forms of expression, delighting in comparisons 
which recur with almost rhythmical regularity. 

As descriptions of nature, the writings of the Old Testament are a 
faithful reflection of the character of the country in which they were 
composed, of the alternations of barrenness and fruitfulness, and of 
the Alpine forests by which the land of Palestine was characterized. 
They describe in their regular succession the relations of the climate, 
the manners of this people of herdsmen, and their hereditary aversion 
to agricultural pursuits. The epic or historical narratives are marked 
by a graceful simplicity, almost more unadorned than those of Hero- 
dotus, and most true to nature; a point on which the unanimous tes- 
timony of modern travellers may be received as conclusive, owing to 
the inconsiderable changes effected in the course of ages in the man- 
ners and habits of a nomadic people. Their lyrical poetry is more 
adorned, and develops a rich and animated conception of the life of 
nature. It might almost be said that one single psalm (the 104th) 
represents the image of the whole Cosmos: "Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment : who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain : who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : who 
maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind : who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should not be re- 
moved forever. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, whioh run 
among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the field : the 
wild asses quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the branches. He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man : that 
he may bring forth food out of the earth; and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make his face shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man's heart. The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
the cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted; where the birds make 
their nests : as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. ,, "The great 
and wide sea" is then described, "wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts. There go the ships : there if 
that leviathan whom thou hast made to play therein." The description 
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of the heavenly bodies renders this picture of nature complete: "He 
appointed the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth his going down. 
Thou makest darkness, and it is night; wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves 
together, and lay them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labor unto the evening." 

We are astonished to find, in a lyrical poem of such a limited com- 
pass, the whole universe — the heavens and the earth — sketched with 
a few bold touches. The calm and toilsome labor of man, from the 
rising of the sun to the setting of the same, when his daily work is 
done, is here contrasted with the moving life of the elements of na- 
ture. This contrast and generalization in the conception of the mu- 
tual action of natural phenomena, and this retrospection of an omni- 
present invisible power, which can renew the earth or crumble it to 
dust, constitute a solemn and exalted, rather than a glowing and gen- 
tle form of poetic creation. — Cosmos, Vol. ii. pp. 57 — 59. 

As farther illustrations of the fact here adverted to 
in regard to the language of the Bil?le, we might refer 
to such places as the following: — Ps. xix. 1-16, lxv. 
5-13; lxxiv. 16, 17; Isa. xi. 12-28; Job xi. 7-9; 
xxxviii. 22-38; ix. 4-10, and particularly to a passage 
referred to by Humboldt, the whole of the thirty-seventh 
chapter of the book of Job. Our space will not allow 
us to copy these passages. But even these would be 
but specimens of what occurs every where in the Bi- 
ble. Beyond any book ever written, the Bible abounds 
with this language of universality; we may say, per- 
haps, that it is the only book ever written whose lan- 
guage is adapted to cover all that man shall ever under- 
stand of the works of God, and to convey the language 
of adoration and praise as suggested by the works of 
God in the highest stages of science which man can 
ever reach. 

There are several other points which we had marked 
in reading the Cosmos on which we had intended to 
make some observations, but we fear that we have al- 
ready transcended all reasonable limits. We have not 
presumed to enter into the consideration of the Cosmos 
as a pure work of science. We well know our incom- 
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petency to do this, and even if we had the requisite 
ability such a view of it would not comport with our de- 
sign in this Journal. Our standpoint in this Journal is 
a Christian standpoint altogether, and it is only in its 
bearing on religion that we have been led to notice this 
book. No one can come to an end of the study of this 
book without profound admiration for the Author — 
his learning; his industry; his comprehensive views; 
his great attainments; his power of combining in one 
vast and systematic whole, the results of so much study, 
of so many observations of nature, of a practical ac- 
quaintance with so many sciences. No one can fail to 
admire his power of description; his love of nature; his 
kind and genial spirit; his love of man; and his quali- 
fications to adorn the highest walks of life, and to draw 
around him from all ranks, a circle of friends. No one 
can fail to perceive the beauty of such expressions as 
the following — the only one of many similar expressions 
which we can now quote: "Mere communion with na- 
ture, mere contact with the free air, exercise a soothing 
yet strengthening influence on the wearied spirit, calm 
the storm of passion, and soften the heart when shaken 
by sorrow to its utmost depths. Every where, in every 
region of the globe, in every stage of intellectual culture, 
the same sources of enjoyment are alike vouchsafed, to 
man. The earnest and solemn thoughts awakened by 
a communion with nature intuitively arise from a pre- 
sentiment of the order and harmony pervading the whole 
universe, and from the contrast we draw between the 
narrow limits of our own existence and the image of 
infinity revealed on every side, whether we look up- 
ward to the starry vault of heaven, scan the far-stretch- 
ing plain before us, or seek to trace the dim horizon 
across the vast expanse of ocean." Cosmos, vol. i. p. 25. 
No one can rise from the study of this book without 
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being overpowered by the contemplation of this won- 
derful universe, considered merely, as we fear Hum- 
boldt contemplated it, as a vast and wonderful machine 
— an array of systems and worlds adapted to perpetual 
development; furnished with amazing provisions for 
self-adjustment; and fitted for stability and perma-. 
nency notwithstanding all its complicated, and ap- 
parently jarring movements. And yet no one can rise 
from the book without being pained with the convic- 
tion which presses on him every where that the mind 
so wonderfully endowed did not look beyond this; that 
the reasoning everywhere stops short of God; that the 
author seems never to have discovered in all this any 
evidence of the existence of an Infinite mind. Who 
can repress the sentiment of sorrowful emotion, that 
one so learned, so cultivated, so amiable, so honored 
among men, should have lived through a period of 
ninety years; should have traversed so many lands and 
crossed so many seas; should have had intercourse with 
so many men ; should have been so familiar with the 
writings of the Ancients, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 21-82,) with 
the history of mankind as bearing on civilization, (Cos- 
mos, vol. ii. p. 119-153;) with the works of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 39-43,) and with the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 57-60,) and yet should 
never have allowed his mind to rise to the conception 
of a God, — that the question seems never to have been 
suggested to his own mind, Whence came all these won- 
ders? How sad to contemplate the end of such a man ; 
we may add, how much more complete, finished, and 
rounded would his character have been; how much 
more sublime, how much more philosophical, would the 
great work of his life — the Cosmos — have been, if he 
had connected with it the idea that there is A God. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE PRINCETON REVIEW'S CRITICISM ON "BARNES 
ON THE ATONEMENT."* 

A theological Review, which is understood to be the 
organ of a large and powerful Church, and which is 
conducted by one or more persons who are understood 
to be influential in that Church, lies under certain very 
special responsibilities. Among these, two occur to us 
as paramount. 

The first relates to the guidance given to its deno- 
mination concerning other Churches, and especially 
those which are closely connected with it — historically, 
doctrinally, and ecclesiastically. While the truth is 
not in any case to be sacrificed, yet so far as truth will 
allow/a kind spirit is to be fostered, and — as the Prince- 
ton Review itself has taught us, that schism is wicked 
and expressly forbidden in Scripturef — matters are to 
be so presented as to promote, if possible, a catholic 
unity. All exaggeration of the importance of peculiar 
notions is to be avoided, all exacerbating of preju- 
dices, all revivings of the odium theologicum, all mere 
catchwords of party. A dignified, manly, charitable 
spirit is to be cultivated, and by how much the people 
put their faith in theological professors and prominent 
pastors, by so much are these to be careful that the 
people obtain a fair, honest view of every subject pre- 

* As Mr. Barnes is one of the Editors of this Review, it is proper for 
his fellow Editors to remark that he has not seen the following Article, 
and will not he aware of its contents, unless he may learn them after 
it is published. 

f Vol. VI., No. 4, Oct. 1834, p. 520. Art., Act and Testimony. 
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sented to them in the Quarterly. How are the people 
to know the facts in regard to knotty points in divi- 
nity, and in regard to orthodoxy and heresy, if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound and the small pre- 
judices of a coterie take the place of a comprehensive 
and philosophic view of truth ? 

We make some, nay, considerable allowance for 
Princeton. We are willing to grant every thing that 
can be reasonably asked for human frailty. We are 
aware that its position was not very dignified about the 
time of the Exscinding Acts, that its objections to the 
" extra constitutional " measures of those days had to 
be given up, and that the Princeton Review was forced 
to make one of the most extraordinary and humiliating 
eometsaxdts in the history of the Church, within a 
very short space of time indeed. We are aware that 
it is quite essential to the position of Princeton to keep 
up a grim front of orthodoxy, three tiers deep, against 
heresy, lest perchance the sceptre should pass away to 
some later school of theology. We know that the truly 
great and good man — truly great and good, though 
with some human weakness — who once taught theo- 
logy there, is no longer in his Chair in the Oratory, to 
give almost more than mortal sanctity to that spot 
Princeton is neither positively nor relatively what it 
was. 

Yet after every allowance is made, we are compelled 
to say that the manner in which the Princeton Review 
has permitted itself to speak of Mr. Barnes, in its recent 
Article upon his work on the Atonement, is altogether 
too bad. It violates the rule of the wise man, by being 
"overmuch wicked." There is an evident determina- 
tion to "grate harsh thunder" against heresy, and if 
no heresy can be found, it may, perhaps, answer to 
imagine it and pour out so heavy a broadside that 
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amongst the noise and smoke, people will suppose that 
something needed to be shot at, and that somebody 
has been killed, and thus the vigilanoe of the bat- 
tery may be unquestionable. The reader remembers 
how old Caxon — in the Antiquary — was once put in 
charge of the beacon light. Catching the glow of a 
harmless bon-fire on the heavens, he concludes, " Any- 
way Fse fire the beacon." And so he did, and every 
headland in Scotland blazed with bale-fires, and the 
whole nation was up in arms. Innocent as Caxon — 
in the Scottish sense of the word — may be the writer 
of this very silly Article in the Princeton Review of 
July 1859, but we cannot so acquit the Conductor of 
the Eeview. He is responsible before the Church for 
the poison which envenoms his pages. 

It surely is a melancholy, not to say a monstrous 
spectacle, this of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church separated into two opposite Assemblies. Some 
three or four millions of people, of common origin, cha- 
racter and faith, who after being drilled these twenty 
years, cannot tell the difference between their brethren 
and themselves, are severed, they can hardly tell how, 
into two fragments. The most diligent inculcation of 
the difference between "Old" and "New" School, 
hardly suffices to enable them to convert their brethren 
into enemies, and it requires that every village feud 
should be nursed and every prejudice diligently fo- 
mented, lest our Presbyterian people may forget the 
whole matter and unfortunately come to love each 
other as much as ever. To prevent this result, bug- 
bears of different sizes and degrees of ugliness have to 
be fashioned and placed like scarecrows in corn fields, 
at suitable distances, that the faithful may be kept in 
wholesome fear. One might think that a theological 
professor and a quarterly reviewer might find a more 
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respectable function than the encouragement of the 
manufacture of these scarecrows. 

We put it in this way, because the other hypothesis 
that the Princeton Review has really persuaded itself 
of the truth of everything contained in this Article on 
"Barnes on the Atonement/' is too damaging to its 
perspicacity and common sense. No man could per- 
manently hold a high position in any Church, much 
less a Presbyterian Church, where metaphysical acu- 
men is at a higher premium than in any other, who 
could not distinguish more clearly than does this Article. 
It is inconceivable that any man who has read the Latin 
of Turretin, and the English of, say, John Owen, and 
understood them, should not be able if willing, to put this 
book in a clearer light than that of this Article. The 
matter is a plain and simple one. Anybody that has 
read theology ought to understand it — any one with the 
least pretensions to the character of an expert, does un- 
derstand it. Mr. Barnes is preeminently candid, his 
style, to say the least, is sufficiently clear, and yet here is 
the Princeton Review, in its thirty-first volume, manu- 
facturing Rationalism and Socinianism out of a book 
which states in a plain, common sense way, the doctrine 
of the Atonement as understood by all Christians from 
the days of the apostle Paul down to the sermons of the 
last Sabbath. What can we make out of this but a 
determination that "Old" and "New" School shall 
quarrel, that if Princeton can prevent it, Mr. Barnes 
and Dr. Hodge shall not be in the same Church, and 
that, difference or no difference, there shall be no re- 
union of the General Assemblies? 

It will be observed that the book under review is not 
polemical. The last chapter, indeed, is upon the Extent 
of the Atonement, but it has always been held at Prince- 
ton, as we know, that the question of the extent of the 
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Atonement does not touch its essence, that there is room 
for difference of opinion on this point among Calvinists. 
At least it was so held there before the division of the 
Church. The book, unless that chapter be an excep- 
tion, is not intended as an attack upon any one, and 
this renders the virulent abuse of Princeton the more 
unpardonable. 

This leads us to the second of those responsibilities, 
which seem to us to be paramount in an ecclesiastical 
quarterly. Besides all matters about which Christians 
may differ, there are certain great truths in which they 
agree. Members of all evangelical Churches, at times, 
undertake to vindicate and illustrate these truths. 
This work may be performed with more or less ability, 
but, in itself, it is everywhere understood and felt to be 
good in intention. All Christian men feel bound to 
encourage these champions of the Cross, and it is un- 
derstood everywhere to be bigotry of the narrowest sort, 
when any one cannot lay aside, even for a moment, his 
technical notions and special sectarian phases, to look 
at such a work of his brother in a comprehensive spirit. 
When a Watson writes an Apology for the faith, when 
a Paley essays Horae Paulina), when a Bunyan puts 
forth a Pilgrim's Progress, or a Wilberforce publishes 
a Practical View, it is. everywhere granted that the 
evangelical army are not to inquire curiously what spe- 
cial banner he bears, but to rejoice ia the victory over 
the common foe. 

Let us now look at the object of Mr. Barnes in this 
work. "It is no secret to you," he writes in the dedi- 
cation to his friend, Judge Denio, "that my own mind 
was early skeptical on the whole subject of religion, 
and I may say to you now, that on no doctrine of the 
Christian faith have I found that early skepticism give 
me more embarrassment than on the doctrine of the 
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atonement. This book is the result of my best efforts 
to meet the difficulties, in this aspect of the subject, which 
have occurred to me, and which have so much per- 
plexed me." "I have wished," he says, "to commend 
the great doctrine of the Christian atonement to a mind 
accustomed to contemplate the nature and the obligation 
of law." 

We have then, in some sort, in this book, the best 
reflections of the lifetime of the author on the subject 
in which he is most deeply interested of all. And who 
is this author? Four hundred thousand volumes of 
his Commentaries alone have been sold in this country, 
and a larger number, it is believed, abroad. In all hu- 
man probability more than a million of volumes of his 
works have been paid for by those desirous of possessing 
t&em. Of what other American divine can this be 
said ? Of how many men since the world began can it 
be truly declared that in their lifetime a million of vo- 
lumes of their works have been sold? We are to re- 
member, too, that these are not volumes of fiction like 
those, for example, of Sir Walter Scott, illuminated by 
fancy and filled with the most enticing scenes of poetry 
and of chivalry ; they are didactic works, written to in- 
struct and not to amuse; treatises on the subject of re- 
ligion, to which the natural heart is adverse. 

Ip the "mother country," where men surely are not 
indifferent to orthodoxy, the writings of Mr. Barnes are 
esteemed as are those of no American divine, unless it 
be Jonathan Edwards. In Presbyterian Scotland and 
Ireland these Commentaries are everywhere highly va- 
lued. A gentleman from Philadelphia, a member of 
the Episcopal Church, told one of the Editors of this 
Review that the only American works he saw every- 
where advertised in England were Barnes' Notes. One 
of the most distinguished Presbyterian ministers who 
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has visited this country from abroad, said, in the study 
of another of the Editors, that every Sabbath morning, 
before entering upon his exposition of the Scriptures, 
he was in the habit of reading Mr. Barnes' Commentary 
upon the chapter to be expounded; and on being asked 
if these Notes were considered orthodox, he replied that 
he had never heard it questioned. 

Why then, should there be so strong an opposition 
to Mr. Barnes in the other branch of our Church in 
this country? Why should this latest Number of the 
Princeton Review hark on one of the smallest of its 
pack to so pertinacious and so rancorous an onslaught? 
It was surely not the fault of Albert Barnes that the 
foremost Presbyterian Church in America claimed 
him as her pastor, and separated itself from that branch 
of the Church which Princeton claims to be the only 
true successor of our common mother; it was not his 
fault that persecution well nigh worthy of the Spanish 
Inquisition, only placed him on a higher pedestal 
before the American people; it was not his fault that 
no "Old School" Presbyterian has ever occupied so 
lofty a position before the world ; it is not his fault if 
the ramparts of loving brethren have so defended him 
that the attempted vengeance of disappointed envy 
has died away into some such pitiful howls of execra- 
tion as still come at intervals from the Princeton Re- 
view. 

The Atonement must be looked at as a question of 
law. Now there are in this country, perhaps, thirty 
thousand lawyers; in the world, possibly, not less than 
a hundred thousand. They are, if not the very leading 
men of mankind, certainly second to none. While in 
our mother country, physicians, engineers, inventors, 
men of learning or science or literature/ scarcely rise 
above the grade of the highest commoners, from the 
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legal and ministerial professions are made peers of 
the realm, and the presiding officer of the House of 
Peers is the first lawyer of the land. The men whose 
eloquence has thrilled the heart of the world in Parlia- 
ment and in Congress have been lawyers. What else 
were Burke and Chatham and Brougham? what else 
Calhoun, and Clay, and Webster? The men who from 
the ages of the glorious republic of Greepe down to the 
heroic days of our own land held the people firm to 
their resistance of tyranny, who were they but men like 
the utterer of the Philippics and 

the forest- born Demosthenes 
. Whose thunders shook the Philip of the seas? 

And from the days of Alfred down even to this very 
moment, when they are the bulwark of the Christian 
Sabbath in our own city and State, to what have civi- 
lization, and freedom, and order, and right, owed more 
than to the pure ermine of an incorruptible judiciary ? 

A late distinguished Philadelphian, speaking of the 
sages of the Roman Forum, says : " In the moral appre- 
hension of these men the State was a Religion. Society 
was known to be a divine existence from which each 
drew great impulses, and to which all owed sacred reve- 
rence. Thus, legislation was their instinct; government, 
justice, and equity, their familiar reason. This valley 
became the chancery of earth's justice; that discipline, 
that organization, that divinity in society, which con- 
trols men's individual dealings, and moderates even be- 
tween contending nations — Law— has its original de- 
velopment in this scene."* 

It is agreed on all hands that a vast amount of the 
finest and strongest intellect of the country is in the 

* H. B. Wallace. 
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legal profession. And few indeed of us there are, 
whose personal and family affections are not deeply in- 
terested in the well-being of lawyers. A father, a bro- 
ther, a son, a dear friend, class-mates, parishioners, neigh- 
bours, companions — we are all interested here. 

But, unhappily, the legal profession is not usually 
considered as inclined to practical religion. For some 
reason, connected in some way with the books, the 
practice, the social and political habits — in a word, the 
life of lawyers — they are not generally found in con- 
nection with the Church. It is not that they are made 
skeptical by their studies themselves, in their bearing 
upon spiritual things, as is the case sometimes with 
men of science, men of natural laws, who are always 
working among matter. The reverse seems to us the 
case. The tendency of law as such, and by its own 
internal force, is to religion. But there are circum- 
stances belonging peculiarly to them, which lead them 
away from the quiet of Christian worship, and from 
the sanctity of a pure faith. 

Mr. Barnes intended to have studied law, " I have 
never ceased to feel" he says, "an interest in the pro- 
fession which was the object of my early thought and 
purpose, nor have I ever ceased to feel that personally y 
it would be to me the most attractive of all the callings 
of life, save that one in which I have spent my days." 
These thoughts then seem to have lain in his mind very 
much during all the years of his ministry, and now at 
three score he brings his matured reflections, the me- 
ditations of a life-time, the learning and study of nearly 
forty years to bear upon a work which he contemplates 
as very possibly his last. 

What is the idea of this work? Might it not be pos- 
sible, Mr. Barnes thought, to turn the attention of legal 
men from the statute books of earth to the statute 
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books of heaven? Might it not be possible to enlarge 
the circle of their thoughts, until from the principles 
that regulate a city, a State, a Confederation, or the in- 
tercourse between nations, they might be led to medi- 
tate upon the laws of the Universe? If they have 
dwelt with interest upon the " decrees of praetors that 
are precedents for all times to come ; upon the responses 
of emperors which are garnered into the oracles of ju- 
risprudence as uttered by those who are faithful to the 
hereditary divinity of their office;" if they have passed 
in review the Pandects of Justinian and the Code of a 
Napoleon; if they have mused with delight upon the 
"written reason" of a Mansfield and a Marshall, and 
verily thought that the finest power of mind and the 
sharpest acuteness of human thought have crystallized 
in the principles of their profession, then perhaps they 
might be led to consider a mightier Law which was re- 
vealed amid the blaze of Sinai, and the Code more grand 
than all other codes which fell from the lips of the Law- 
giver of lawgivers on a mountain in Judea. 

It might be thought that one reason for the failure 
of lawyers to grasp and appreciate theological truth, lies 
in the fact that it has not been presented to them pre- 
cisely in a form to impress them. Theology is beyond 
question the loftiest of the sciences, and its affinities, 
while so wide as to embrace all truth, yet are specially 
legal. The man, therefore, who is capable of loving 
scientific law, must see the grandeur and the power 
of theology, if he but studied it. All those nodoee 
principles, all those wide generalizations, all those intri- 
cate evolutions of relations, which make a volume of 
Supreme Court Reports interesting to any one who can 
think, are, after all, as earth to heaven compared with 
the sublime questions of a philosophic theology. The 
adjustments of an estate or of an empire, what are they 
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to the adjustments of a universe? The life or death 
of a criminal, poised as they are upon the breath of 
skilful counsel or learned judge, what are they to the 
life or death of the immortal spirit? The pardoning 
power in governments, what is it to the Atonement of 
the Son of God? The arrangements of the business of 
a community, however large, and the checks and ba- 
lances of mighty States, what are they to the gather- 
ing together in one of angels and redeemed spirits from 
ail the worlds that teem in space, and the formation of 
a Society and a State which shall be at once Universal 
and Eternal ? 

Amidst it all, amidst all that even the Almighty has 
thought and planned for the universe, amidst all that 
shall be while the flight of-eternity speeds on and flags 
not, amidst the high and imperial structures of the un- 
seen and ineffable state, atonement is central. He 
who understands that, has the key of the Universe. 
What think ye of Christ? — this is the one question for 
mortal man. The counsels before all worlds turned 
on this, the issues of the mighty future turn upon it. 
The priceless glories of heayen rest upon it. Hew 
Wisdom, He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Not 
to know Christ and Him crucified, is to know nothing. 
What then should this ambassador of Christ, who 
had reached a point from whence his voice could be 
everywhere heard, in addressing this choice assembly 
of cultivated and elevated mind, what should he pro- 
claim? What but that which is most intense and 
grand of all? What but the Atonement of Christ, set 
forth in legal principles, and made as it were, a manual 
foi these expounders of earthly law, that therein they 
might learn, by the one grandest of all precedents, the 
central principle of the law of heaven ? 

Our readers recollect the story, so inimitably told in 
VOL. VIII. — 21 
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Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. A commissary during 
the revolutionary war had driven off some of the cattle 
of a man named Hook, to supply the sore necessities of 
the patriot soldiery, and after the peace Hook brought 
suit against him. He was defended by Henry. The 
orator drew a picture of the sufferings and the glories 
of our soldiers in the Revolution; he brought the old 
scenes of those grand times in glowing, living reality be- 
fore the large assembly ; he painted the gratulations at 
the peace, the voice of joy and patriotism that swept 
from one end of the land to the other, when, suddenly 
pausing, he asked — " What sound jars on this outburst 
of emotion ? what one voice is out of sympathy with a 
nation's joy? It is the hoarse voice of John Hook 
crying, ' Beef! beef! beef!' " 

It is in some such position as this, that the Prince- 
ton Review has placed itself. While the Church, 
wherever this book is known, must sympathize in its 
purpose, and with the purest feelings rejoice that so 
needful a work has been accomplished by one so fitted 
for the duty, one tenuous voice is heard insisting 
on its technical objections : and one squeaking demand 
pierces our ear, that no man shall teach the Atonement 
except just as it is taught at Princeton. 

That our readers may see how small a thing can be 
which is called great, we will quote the ipsissima verba of 
the Princeton Review. This book of Mr. Barnes is said 
to be "thoroughly rationalistic." What does that 
mean? Anything the reader pleases, so that it is only 
bad enough. Who are the Rationalists of Germany ? 
Strauss, for instance, whose " Life of Jesus," so called, 
is worthy of the same shelf in the library with Paine' s 
Age of Reason. Bruno Bauer is another, who has run 
the philosophy of Hegel into an anti-Christian mould, 
and given us blank infidelity as the result. The Ger- 
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man Rationalists are the divines who have formed the 
morals of the infidel Germans who have recently emi- 
grated in swarms to this country, and who are now hang- 
ing like an uncertain cloud upon the skirts of our great 
cities. No filth could have been thrown, as the writer 
well knew, more likely to injure the fair fame of Mr. 
Barnes, than this word "rationalistic." 

"We can hardly believe," says the Princeton Review, 
"that it" — Barnes on the Atonement — "contains truth 
enough to save the soul. A man might as well at- 
tempt to live on the husk of a cocoa-nut." * The reader 
will remember that if a man's religion does not lie in 
his view and feeling of the Atonement, it does not exist 
at all. The Reviewer saves the author by " rejoicing 
to believe that Mr. Barnes is a thousand times better 
than the theology of his book."* But where does that 
put the "theology of his book'}" On a level, of course, 
with Feuerbach, and Strauss, and Bruno Bauer. 

The Princeton Review says that the design of this 
book is, among other things, to "smooth down the 
Gospel so that there shall remain nothing in it too high 
for reason, nothing requiring, faith." This is all that 
that Review can make out of the sublime sentence from 
Butlers Analogy, which is the very motto and germ of the 
book: "There may be beings in the Universe whose ca- 
pacities, and knowledge, and views may be so extensive 
as that the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i. e., analogous and conformable to God's 
dealings with other parts of his creation; as natural as 
the visible course of things appears to us." That Mr. 
Barnes subjects Revelation to human reason is a slander. 
His view is, simply, that all truth is consistent with it- 
self, and, so far as right reason can go, Revelation is 
consistent with it. If a professed Revelation taught that 
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two and two make five, could we believe it? We will 
here introduce an extract from another work of Mr* 
Barnes, published so long ago as 1853, in order to show 
how ridiculous the implication of the Princeton Review 
is, that he supposes man capable of understanding the 
mysteries of God. 

We are in the very infancy of our being; we have but just opened- 
our eyes upon this wonderful Universe, which in its structure 
demanded the wisdom and power and goodness of an infinite God. 
But yesterday we were at our mother's breast. And now, forsooth, 
we wonder that we do not know all about God, and these worlds, and 
the moral government of the Most High. We complain that any- 
thing is left dark. We murmur that we do not know why he per- 
mitted sin to come into the system ; why he does not check and re- 
move it altogether. We complain that he has not told us all about 
that system of government and of truth which angels contemplate 
adoring, and into which they desire still to look. We are sullen and 
silent; we refuse our gratitude; we have no songs and no thanks- 
givings, because we are not told all about the earth, and the skies — 
about the eternity past, and the eternity to come — about the infinite 
God that made and that rules over all * * * Revelation is not 
like the broad and clear sun that sheds down its rays on the spread- 
out landscape; it is like the light-house that gleams on a dark and 
stormy coast, to reveal the haven to the ocean-tossed mariner. Beyond 
the distance where it throws its beams, all is midnight.* 

Of one of Mr. Barnes' illustrations, the Princeton 
Review says that, u it is brim full of the worst ingre- 
dients of a corrupt theology/' Mr. Barnes* principles, 
it says again, u irreverently tarnish and presumptuously 
impugn the wisdom and justice " of God.f Of his enu- 
meration of the objects to be secured by the Atonement 
it says it is "defective on the great essential point of 
all." It says that Mr. Barnes' "would-be philosophy 
is an attempt to subordinate God himself to the Uni- 
verse — to reduce the I AM to a state of vassalage/' % 
" The doctrine," it says, " which underlies this whole 



* Thoughts on Theology.— Pres. Quar. Review, No. VI., pp. 198- 
205. fPp- 471-2. J P. 474. 
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theory of the Atonement is subversive of theism alto- 
gether" — that is, of course, it is atheistic, and Mr. 
Barnes is only saved from atheism by want of logic. 
After this it is easy and natural to call the doctrine of 
the book, as the Review does in the next page, " an- 
other gospel." And just below this, on the same page, 
it is defective in another " vital " point. On page 476 
the Review states that " having stripped the poor sinner 
of the only robe that could cover his nakedness, the 
author (Mr. Barnes) proceeds to remove from the lintel 
and door posts of the house in which he has taken 
refuge, the sacrificial blood which alone can avert the 
sword of the destroying angel." Mr. Barnes' arguments, 
it adds — with no great emphasis, to be sure, after 
making him out an atheist — "lead to the adoption of 
the entire Socinian system." A little below, one of his 
arguments is stated to be " Remonstrant," that is, Ar- 
minian. 

Nothing shows more thoroughly the animus of the 
Princeton Review than this last point. Listen to its 
shrieks. Mr. Barnes is a Rationalist! — that is, Infidel 
— He is an Atheist! ! — He is a Socinian! ! ! — He is an 
ARMINI AN ! ! ! ! " The force of nature can no further 
go." Princeton might bear with an Infidel, or an 
Atheist, or a Socinian, but an — Arminian! It is a de- 
scending series, and we have reached the climax. 

On p. 480, Mr. Barnes becomes, — we can hardly tell 
what. At all events the Review says that he " attempts 
to furnish a palliation, if not an apology for sin, and to 
disparage the character, law and government of God, 
by representing them as harsh, tyrannical and severe." 
"Mercy," says the Review, "in this book is obtained on 
tremendous terms, by the sacrifice of God's truth, and 
law and justice." 
We presume our readers have heard enough of this 
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vituperation. If the readers of the Princeton Review 
like that sort of pot-a-feu in a theological quarterly, 
we have nothing to say. It is a matter of taste, about 
which there is, proverbially, no disputing. 

Dismissing this, let us try to gather from this weary- 
waste of bad temper and bad language, the real ob- 
jections to the theory of Mr. Barnes. 

There are two things that Princeton insists upon as 
belonging to the true view of the Atonement. The first 
is whai is usually called the vindicatory justice of Qod. 
Let us state the matter with entire candor. 

The question is, whether there be an attribute in the 
divine nature by which the Almighty would punish 
sin even if there were but one criminal, or whether pun- 
ishment inflicted by the divine Being is to be considered 
only of a public character, intended to prevent further 
mischief, to mark the evil of sin, and to promote the 
welfare of the universe. 

The class of divines of which Princeton in this cri- 
ticism makes itself the representative, insists very much 
on this divine attribute of vindicatory justice, and this 
reviewer goes so very far as to say that Mr. Barnes does 
not teach that the Atonement satisfies divine justice at 
all. That all this is overstrained must be obvious to 
every clear thinker. 

The essence of the matter obviously lies in this, that 
the Almighty is perfectly and inflexibly just; that He 
will in every case punish sin; and that the necessity of 
the death of Christ lies in the impossibility of pardon 
for any sinner without such satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice as will keep the law inviolate in its principle and 
its sanctions. All this Mr. Barnes fully believes and 
has repeatedly stated. The doctrine of vindicatory jus- 
tice is one of the theories by which these facts are ex- 
plained. We may be inclined to adopt this theory, 
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but we cannot see that it is at all essential to the idea 
of the Atonement. There is no necessity of going back 
of the administrative reasons. There is no necessity 
for exact definition as to the precise quality or perfection 
of justice in the Almighty. He is always and inflexi- 
bly just. Is not this sufficient? 

But it is strange, that a man who professed to review 
this book should have overlooked the following plain 
statement, which shows that Mr. Barnes" differs entirely 
from Dr. Taylor and all that school of theologians who 
deny essential demerit in sin. The following would, 
one would suppose, satisfy even the Stoic and Platonic 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 

Punishment is inflicted because it is right that it should be inflicted. 
It is inflicted because the offence deserves such an expression. There 
is, back of any idea of restraining others, or of reforming the offender 
himself, or of protecting the community, the feeling that it is right 
that the offender should be made to suffer; that he ought to be pun- 
ished; that it would be wrong if he were not punished. We may 
rejoice in the belief that incidental effects will follow from the inflic- 
tion of the punishment; but we should regard it as a violation of jus- 
tice if these views should guide the magistrate in determining the 
amount of punishment; that is, if it were only so much as would but 
tend to reform the offender, or to deter others, or to protect the com- 
munity. We demand something more : we demand that which will 
express what the crime deserves. — Atonement, p. 194. 

John Owen would hardly desire more than this. 
But see how very different is the view of Dr. Taylor: 

These divines would do well to ask what they mean by the intrinsic 
demerit of sin. Every one who reflects at all on this subject must 
know that the ideas denoted by the terms merit and demerit, whether 
applied to a being or his acts are relative ideas. It is that relation of 
transgression to the penalty of law which renders its infliction on the 
transgression, under a merely legal system, the fit and necessary means 
of upholding the authority of the lawgiver, and of thus secnring the 
public good. To talk, therefore, of the demerit of transgression as an 
evil in itself, is to talk without ideas. Plainly, sin is an evil only as 
in its nature it is related to evil consequences. — Moral Government, 
iu 279. 

The second of these points upon which Princeton in- 
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sists, is, that the active righteousness of the Redeemer as 
well as his passive righteousness is imputed to the sin- 
ner for justification. 

The question is, whether God pardons sinners be- 
cause of the obedience of our Saviour to the law of God 
as well as because of his enduring the substituted penally 
of the law. The one is called by technical theology 
the active and the other the passive righteousness of 
Christ. That the Scriptures, the Confession of Faith, 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper and the opinion and 
experience of the whole Church make the latter the 
main thing is beyond all question. It is impossible, 
indeed, entirely to separate the two things. The vol- 
untary enduring of penalty is itself obedience, and a 
perfectly holy being could not be u made under the law " 
without obedience to it. But as our Saviour did not 
need to obey for his own sake, his obedience as well as 
his suffering is for us. This is admitted on all hands, and 
then the controversy is narrowed to the inquiry, Haw 
is the obedience of Christ made available for us? Here 
comes in that word imputation (a perpetual crux.) It 
will be seen by the following extract just what Mr. 
Barnes means by it, and the same extract will show- 
that he includes the active righteousness of the Saviour, 
though, as is the case with almost every one else, the 
grand idea of the sufferings of the Redeemer over- 
shadows the former : 

This is, if I understand it, the true doctrine of " imputation ;" 
not that there is any transfer of moral character from us to the Re- 
deemer, or from him to us, and not that God literally "reckons" 
or imputes our sins to him as his, or his righteousness to us as ours, 
but that his work may be estimated as performed in the place and 
on the account of sinful men, and that in virtue of that we may be 
regarded and treated as if it had been performed by ourselves. 
On that account we may be justified and saved ; for he has done 
more to honor the law than we should have done by our own o6e- 
dience; he has done more to show the evil of a violation of law by 
his voluntary sufferings than we should have done if the penalty 
had been inflicted on us. 
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"The distinction between the active and passive 
righteousness of our Saviour was not made until after the 
death of Calvin, and Professor Hill, of St. Andrew's, re- 
garded the distinction as unnecessary, if not improper." 
" The sufferings of the Redeemer could not have availed 
to the sinner's forgiveness, unless he had obeyed the law 
perfectly; nor could his obedience, irrespective of his 
sufferings, have resulted in the bestowment of the re- 
wards of heaven. But his obedience and sufferings 
united are effectual in providing a way by which God 
can acquit from punishment, and confer a title to eter- 
nal life."* 

Here we see that the reviewer -condemns Mr. Barnes 
for rejecting a "vital" point in the Atonement, when 
that point was never made by Calvin; when Dr. Hill, 
a standard Scottish Presbyterian writer, objects to it; 
when the distinction is not clear in itself, and when 
Mr. Barnes agrees to what seems to be meant by it. 
Never was so great a clamor raised about so small a 
suspicion of heresy. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Barnes' work two 
things are to be considered, neither of which seems to 
be within the range of this reviewer's mind. The first, 
we may introduce by a remark of Coleridge in a simi- 
lar case: "I wonder if these gentlemen ever heard the 
word idiosyncrasy" Mr. Barnes is a man eminently 
original. He takes things at first hand. He cares so 
little for authority, that it is something marvellous. 
His passion is for simple truth. He carries this so far 
that he never seems to have gathered his philosophy 
and theology into a system. He seems to have left 
that to the nature of things. If all its parts be true, 
he feels that they will unite somewhere; what is true 

* Dr. Boyd in Presb. Quar. Review, No. XI. "Old and New The- 
ology." 
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in detail, must be true, somehow, as a whole. Cha- 
racteristically, therefore, he is ethical rather than or- 
ganic. He desires to know the truth, and the truth 
will make him free. He has a high and almost auda- 
cious passion for freedom. He clears off the old mosses 
from truth, and he knocks off the old shackles from 
men's limbs. He is compact of intelligence, rather than 
emotion. He is analytic, more than aBsthetic. He is 
practical, more than theoretical. He is Aristotelian, 
rather than Platonic. 

Now it is very clear to us, however it may be to the 
Princeton Review, that such a man will hold the Cal- 
vinistic system in his mind after quite another fashion 
from some of the rest of us. Suppose we admit that 
his mind is of Puritan, and not Scotch-Irish build; sup- 
pose that we admit that while very great in its sphere, 
it is not the special sphere of Coleridge, or of Cudworth, 
or John Howe; suppose we grant that we tremble some- 
times at the perilous daring that leads this explorer to 
plant his foot upon the dizzy edge of precipices of danger, 
and that leads that adventurous hand to put its scalpel 
near to the very heart of Christianity itself. What 
then? Has he any fears? None. What does he 
trust in? In truth. In the scorn of a lie. God is 
truth. His revelation is truth. His world is truth. 
His providence is truth. His Church, as he made it, is 
truth. Man, as he made him, is truth; and all truth 
is consistent with itself. "I have found a truth," he 
says, " 1 will utter it." " But men will call you heretic." 
"No matter." "They will shriek, and howl, and exe- 
crate." "No matter. I will utter it. I was made for 
this. God will take care of it if it be true, and if it be 
not true, let it perish." 

Some of our ministers and people, we doubt not, pre- 
fer a theology less objective than that of Mr. Barnes- 
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a theology, as it regards both the Divine Being and 
ourselves, pervaded with a more intense personality. 
It would state itself in some such way as this : — The- 
ology begins in the union of our Lord with his people. 
God is our father and the father of our "Redeemer. He 
is infinitely just, wise, and powerful ; but he is infinitely 
good, also. He loves the right, because it is right, and 
he is angry with the sinner and hates his pollution, be- 
cause sin, in itself, is hateful and degrading. It makes 
men miserable, too, but this is only an incident of its 
degradation. Every thing good springs from God, and 
all tends to God. His decrees are beyond all worlds. 
He planned mainly to save his children whom he loved 
with an everlasting love. It is glorious that he holds 
the universe in the hollow of his hand. All theology 
flows from the power, wisdom, and love of God, and all 
creatures are as motes in the infinite sunbeam, and 
therefore is their glory and their joy. Infinite love 
produced the Atonement, and infinite love carried it 
forward on the earth, and will carry on its results forever 
in heaven. The Church is an organic whole. It binds 
the holy as with a gigantic zone of power and love em- 
bracing the universe. This living, breathing, union 
power and love penetrates through the Church univer- 
sal. The Christian serves Christ because he loves 
him, and his honor binds him to the Church and his 
Captain. Christ is the union-bond of heaven and earth, 
and all the holy and ransomed families of the universe 
are one in him. The Holy Spirit palpitates a loving 
power through this holy universe. Of course, God 
having begun in infinite generosity to save us, will not 
leave his beloved ones to perish. They are deeply de- 
praved as a race, by virtue of their connexion with 
their depraved head, but they are made pure and child- 
like by their connexion with the second Adam. Those 
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who are so mad and so silly as to refuse to belong to 
this blessed brotherhood must necessarily be fcwept 
away as the chaff on the threshing-floor. We came 
from God; we learn here the evil of sin, and the glory 
of spiritual obedience; we come to God in Christ and 
are taken back to his infinite affections. The whole 
transaction is infinitely magnanimous. God's goodness 
is utter, and so is our depravity, but in Christ we are 
made magnanimous and serve God as he saves us. 
His generosity is utter, so is our consecration. We 
are not perfect here, of course, but have the germ of 
perfection implanted in our regeneration. The blood 
of Christ is all in all. We keep ever near the Cross. 
We only live when Christ lives in us. 

But every one cannot so theologize. There are those 
—especially is this true of some Scottish theologians — 
to whom this method is vague and somewhat poetical, 
fanciful, and mystical. They prefer more didactic 
forms. These seem to them more solid and reliable. 
To others, these dogmas may be "as dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit after a voyage." But as the night- 
blooming cere us bursts forth in splendor and perfume^ 
from the driest and most unsightly stalk, opening only 
in the darkness, so to them the glory and sweetness of 
religion only manifests itself from these didactic meta- 
physical propositions, and amid the apparent gloom of 
stern decree and awful reprobation. * 

Why then, in a world of infinite variety, demand that 
minds should be run, like so many round bullets, in one 
mould? Why insist upon a dull monotony of intellect? 
Why demand that theology shall be forever chained — 
like the old Bible, before Luther — to the chair of one soli- 
tary professor? Mr. Barnes does not like the word im- 
putation; he thinks it interferes with the exact truth of 
things. Very well. Let him put what seems to us this 
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identical doctrine of imputation, as to all that is import- 
ant in it, in his own way. Luther, on the other hand, 
could not conceive of Atonement without almost a 
fusion between the Redeemer and the redeemed. " And 
this/' says the great Reformer, "no doubt all the pro- 
phets did foresee in Spirit — that Christ should become 
the greatest transgressor, murderer, adulterer, thief, re- 
bel, blasphemer, that ever was or could be in the world. 
Not that he himself committed these sins, but for that 
he received them, being committed or done of us, laid 
them upon his own body, that he might make satisfac- 
tion for them with his own blood. If it be not absurd 
to confess and believe that Christ was crucified between 
two thieves, then it is not absurd to say that he was 
accursed, and of all sinners the greatest." This lan- 
guage does not affect us as it does Mr. Barnes. He 
shudders at it as almost blasphemous. It does not suit 
his idiosyncrasy. But certainly Paul felt very much in 
the same way when he says, " We are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones." He says we are 
crucified with Christ, we died with him, we are buried 
with him, and are risen with him. He says we are 
rooted in him, grounded in him, that Christ is in us, 
that he (Paul) longed for his brethren in the bowels of 
Jesus Clirist. He declares that we are dead and our 
life is hid with Christ. "For me to live," he says, "i* 
Christ." 

These were men of prodigious feeling — their hearts 
rose and fell like the waves of the ocean : 

The ebbs and flows of their single minds, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 

Thank God for them. One sun pours his* living 
splendor over the world, but ten thousand mountain 
peaks, and placid lakes, and broad rivers, and sparkling 
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rivulets, and ocean waves, and city windows, and vil- 
lage spires, and hearts of men and maidens, reflect back 
these beams, each in its own way, and all beautifully. 

That Albert Barnes believes and teaches the essence 
of the Atonement, we have not the faintest doubt. The 
doctrine of vicarious substitution runs through his 
entire conception of it. In his mind, it is no mere ex- 
hibition of apparent justice for effect, no mere "altar 
form " of Christianity. It is the most solemn and awful 
transaction in the history of the world ; a transaction 
fearfully real, and the weal or wo of a man> not his rela- 
tion only, but his character depends on it. By receiving 
and resting on Christ alone for salvation, he places him- 
self in harmony with God and his law, and thus only. 
To say that Mr. Barnes does not teach a real satisfaction 
to the justice of God in the Atonement, is merely and 
simply untrue. 

The other thing which we spoke of as needing con- 
sideration, is the special form of this book. It is not 
precisely a treatise on the Atonement. It is a view 
of it from a special position, and for a specific pur- 
pose. The motto indicates, that so far as created mind 
can reach it, there is in it an eminent reasonableness, 
and Mr. Barnes cannot live without a rationale in 
every thing. His object therefore is to go as far as his 
mind could go in showing the rationale of the Atone- 
ment. Receiving it on the faith of God's teaching, he 
would understand, as far as in him lay, what the Om- 
niscient means by it. This he would do in its relations 
to law, and for the especial use of legal men. 

The booh, with Mr. Barnes, next to the Bible, is But- 
ler's Analogy. It suits his special cast and habitude 
of mind. It advances cautiously from the known to 
the unknown. It takes nothing for granted. It plants 
its foot firmly on a fact, and states a probability only 
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as such. It carries the war into the enemy's country. 
The objections to a revealed truth appear triumphant 
to the infidel. But Butler shows that the very same 
objections lie against an obvious fact, and the infidel can- 
not choose but look silly. It buttresses up the Word of 
God by a wonderful power of human reason; it leaves 
the objector to Revelation no philosopher, and every 
probability that moves to action in the mundane sphere, 
moves also to action in the Christian sphere as the hea- 
venly. There is a most singular satisfaction and com- 
pleteness in Butler. 

It is on this general scheme that this work on the 
Atonement is constructed. It states fairly the objec- 
tions of the legal mind to the doctrine; it shows, how- 
ever, that human governments are embarrassed for want 
of an Atonement; it shows the objects to be secured by 
one. It then presents the probabilities that an Atone- 
ment would be granted in the divine government; that 
it is necessary ; what its real nature is, and finally, 
what the Bible actually declares upon the subject. Mr. 
Barnes' favorite doctrine of the general Atonement then 
comes in, rather by way of appendix. 

That all Christian men would have hailed the ap- 
pearance of this ingenious and interesting volume was 
to have been expected; and that all would have 
hastened to place it in the hands of their legal friends, 
so that they might turn their attention to this most 
vital of all subjects. 

But " they never pardon that have done the wrong." 
The attempt to cast Mr. Barnes out of the Presby- 
terian Church, with five hundred of his ministerial 
brethren, and sixty thousand Christian men, is felt to 
he so atrocious, that he, selected as a scape-goat, must 
be made infamous to justify the wrong of those who 
attempted that abominable transaction. We had hoped 
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that time had in some degree softened the acrimony of 
those times. Twenty-two years have rolled away 
since those Saint Bartholomew Exscinding Acts were 
passed — almost a generation. The heads of exscinders 
and exscinded are growing gray, and many sleep in 
the dust. Might not some green moss be now allowed 
to grow around that fearful ruin? Might there not be 
a beginning of some natural arch of climbing ivy and 
bright creepers to bridge over that black and yawning 
chasm? Might not some gentle charities, some blos- 
somings from our common faith, and hope and love, 
begin to show themselves? Might we not begin to feel, 
that though differing, we are brethren? 

We hesitate not to say that this Article in the Prince- 
ton Review is atrocious. If we loved* the man whom it 
is here attempted to cover with obloquy, a thousand 
times less than we do, we would not be silent while he 
is so slandered in a journal which has a reputation for 
decency, for learning, and for weight among our Pres- 
byterian brethren. We proclaim its charges to be false 
before the Church and the Mjprld. 

The attempt has been made with all the power that 
resided in them severally, to partition out our Church 
between three kingdoms of our brethren. It was an 
intended repetition of the dismemberment of Poland, 
and was a fit sequel to the Acts of Excision, to finish by 
craft what wets begun by violence. The failure is so 
signal, that each of the three powers has gone away 
growling from its prey. They cannot retire quietly, 
but as their artillery has produced no effect upon our 
ranks, and their intrigues are just as powerless, they 
are finding safety-valves in abuse. Princeton holds 
us up to mankind as unsound in theology; the Inde- 
pendent as unsound in church government; and the 
United Southern Synod as unsound in — practical mo- 
rals. 
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When the Roman ambassador was sent to some na- 
tion that was bent on giving trouble, he bore in his 
hand a spear; he offered fair terms of peace and amity ; 
but when the nation, overrating its power, insisted 
upon pursuing its irritating course, he threw his spear 
against the opposite wall and defied them, in the name 
of imperial Rome. We say to this Exscinding Church 
that this style of venomous abuse must cease, and as we 
say it, we speak not in our own name alone; but as 
our hasta quivers in the walls of Princeton, a million of 
Christian people stand by us and sternly demand — It 

MUST CEASE. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

L THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE : Viewed in Connection with the entire 
scheme of the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Fairbairn, D. D., Professor 
of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. From the third Edinburgh edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien, 1859, pp. 399, 452. 

We feel a very great responsibility while giving an opinion upon 
books, a responsibility which we can hardly imagine to be felt by some 
editors. It seems to be the custom of many of them to glance at the 
preface, turn over a dozen pages, and give an opinion as eulogistic 
and as non-committal as possible. We are quite aware that it is im- 
possible for editors to read every word of the books sent to them; nor 
is this necessary. We know that great facility is acquired by prac- 
tice, not only in noticing books, but in ascertaining their contents. 
What we insist upon is a fair and honest examination of a book before 
an opinion is given, and this, we are quite sure, it often fails to ob- 
tain. Let the reader think of it. An author has given years, per- 
haps, to the study of a subject; he has written hundreds of pages; he 
has had his work printed; hundreds or thousands of people wish to* 
know what its value or want of value is. They turn to a periodical in 
which they have confidence, and the editor, being, or imagining him- 
self to be, in a hurry, does his best to "darken counsel by words witb> 
out knowledge." He really has no opinion about the work, because 
he has not examined enough to form an opinion. He writes some 
"generality" as "sounding and glittering" as possible, and puts the 
book on his shelf, forgetting all about it in half an hour. His unfor- 
tunate victim of a subscriber buys a quantity of worthless common- 
place, or loses the opportunity of buying a book of standard value. 

VOL. VIH. — 22 
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We do not know that we are too severe in calling such editing tm~ 
principled. 

Our readers have all beard of Fairbairn's Typology, but many of 
them may not have a distinct idea of it It is a large work, as will be 
observed from the number of pages — 850. The whole subject of the 
types of the Old Testament is gone into, very elaborately, and the au- 
thor appears to have had access to the later as well as the earlier au- 
thorities. He seems to have carefully examined the recent German 
authors on his subject. 

Dr. Fairbairn's works are mainly compilations carefully wrought 
from the materials of learned men. Upon these materials, however, 
he gives his opinion at length. They are judiciously selected, and 
from many sources. His work is sufficiently long and elaborate. 

The reader is aware that the subject is by no means an easy one, 
and that it is one especially in which fancy is in danger of running 
riot. In the main, we are happy to say that we think Dr. Fairbairn 
judicious, though we do not think him uniformly so. We are aware 
that it is hardly fair to point out here and there an imperfection, when 
there are multitudes of errors avoided. As, however, there is a dis- 
position to make Dr. Fairbairn's work a standard, we must say that it 
needs to be guarded in some places. For example, the exposition of the 
passage in Isaiah, "Behold a virgin shall conceive, &c," we think 
quite wrong. The author is so careful to avoid fancies in regard to 
the double seme of prophecy, that he falls in this place into an oppo- 
site extreme. Another point wherein the Professor seems to us to 
err, is in identifying the seraphim with the cherubim, a position, as 
we think, quite unwarranted, and his view of the cherubim is, to say 
the least, quite doubtful. He remarks: "The cherubim were in their 
very nature and design, artificial and temporary forms of being. 
They were set up for representations to the eye of faith of earth's 
living creature-hood, and more especially of its rational and immor- 
tal, though fallen head, with reference to the better hopes and destiny 
in prospect." Herzog's Real Encyclopedia comes much nearer to our 
opinion: "Acknowledging the Cherubim to be real existences, do we 
now ask, to what class of beings they belong? It is perfectly clear, that 
they are superterrestrial creatures, and that in the scale of creation, 
they belong to an eminent, perhaps, the very highest grade. The 
Cherubim are not angels — angel is not the name of a class, but of a 
species of superterrestrial spirits — but they are of the same class of 
holy, God-seeing creatures, with the angels." 

II. HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, from the German of J. H. Kurtx, 
D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. I. Translated, annotated and 
prefaced by a condensed Abstract of Kurtz's " Bible and Astronomy.*' By the 
Rev. Alfred Edersheim, Ph. D., author of *' History of the Jewish Nation ;" 
translator of "Chalybaus' Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy," 
$o. Vol. II. Translated by James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1859, pp. 880, 429. 

Our readers are probably aware of the character of "Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library." It includes a variety of the best modern di- 
vinity, especially in the departments of hermeneutics and criticism. 
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The Messrs. Clark have recently added to their stock of books, the 
complete edition of Calvin, formerly belonging .to the Calvin Transla- 
tion Society, including the Letters. 

This is, by far, the most interesting work of Dr. Kurtz that we 
have examined. Our readers will remember that we have noticed two 
works by the same author: "The Sacred History/' translated by Dr. 
Schaeffer, and the "Bible and Astronomy," translated by Mr. Simon- 
ton of Harrisburg. The present work contains, as the title-page shows, 
"a condensed abstract" of the "Bible and Astronomy," in which the 
585 pages of the original is brought into 130 in the translation. 

Dr. Schaeffer remarks in his preface to the " Sacred History," that 
"Dr. Kurtz is now engaged in preparing a large work, entitled The 
History of the Old Covenant, and which is designed to be a commen- 
tary on the present work. It furnishes the authorities by which the 
writer's statements are confirmed, and abounds in theological and his- 
torical materials of unusual value; several years must, however, elapse 
before the author can complete the whole work." 

These two volumes are a portion of this history, but they do not 
complete it ; a third is to appear during the present year. These 
volumes have not been re-published in America. They are imported 
by our active Philadelphia booksellers, Messrs. Smith, English & Co. 

Dr. Schieffer rightly characterizes this work; "It abounds in the- 
ological and historical ma terials of unusual value." A mass of opinions 
of German writers, more or less learned, are brought to view on al- 
most every point that can be raised in regard to the Old Testament 
and its connections, — Tuch, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Ewald, 
De Wette, Bunsen, Winer, Drechsler, V. Bohlen, Baumgarten, Hiiver- 
nick, Lengerke, Meier, Hitzig, &c., &c. The ancient authors are care- 
fully examined, and every thing, indeed, which throws light upon the 
matter. The volumes are therefore quite readable. We do not value 
Dr. Kurtz's judgment as highly as his learning, but opinions and au- 
thorities are so fully stated, that the reader can make up his own judg- 
ment. This work has given us a much higher opinion of Dr. Kurtz 
than we formerly entertained. The University of Dorpat, where he is 
professor, is in Livonia, and belongs to Russia. It is on the Embach, 
on the road between Riga and St. Petersburg. "The University was 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus and re-established by Paul I. It has 
80 professors and 574 students. It is the chief school for the Pro- 
testant clergy in Russia, and the Reformed Synod of Wilna send their 
students to Dorpat." 

HI. THE ART OP EXTEMPORE SPEAKING.— Hints for the Pulpit, the Se- 
nate and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne, &c, &c. With additions bj a Member of the New York Bar. New 
York: Harpers. 1859. 

An admirable, mueh-neededoook ; one specially adapted to the wants 
of public men in our country. To ministers whose duties so frequently 
demand instant readiness of speech on almost all subjects it is espe- 
cially valuable; and not the less because the author, himself a preacher, 
writes in this department con atnore. This is not one of those dry, 
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difficult treatises on elocution and rhetoric which wade through infi- 
nite obstacles towards the attainment of fluent and pertinent speech. 
It is rather a pleasing essay, full of brilliant thoughts, beautifully 
and philosophically expressed — at least, in the original' tongue of the 
author. The plan of the work is thus given by Professor Bautain : 

" It is not proposed to treat of the art of writing, nor, consequently, 
of reciting or properly delivering a discourse elaborated at leisure and 
learned by heart; our subject is confined to narrower limits, viz.: to 
the art of speaking well and suitably in a given situation, whether in 
a Christian pulpit, or in the professorial chair, at the bar, or in de- 
liberative assemblies. We shall, therefore, confine our attention solely 
to a discourse, neither written nor learned by heart, but improvised ; 
necessarily composed by the orator on the very moment of delivery 
without any preparation or previous combination of phrases." 

And on this basis M. Bautain has written an eloquent little book, 
full of admirable rules and suggestions. We wish that space would 
allow us more fully to enter on his system. But we cannot refrain 
from adverting to the execrable manner in which the work has been 
translated. We have seldom seen a translation so full of grammatical 
errors; or which showed so little comprehension of the French idiom* 
This is a pity, as the publisher has spared no pains to make it typo- 
graphically neat. We hope to see another and better translation pub- 
lished, and we may add, without the commonplace " additions by & 
Member of the New York Bar," which consist of a quantity of pla- 
giarized, worn-out rules of logic, order and debate. A proper transla- 
tion we could recommend to every school and college, as well as to 
every public man in America. 

IV. THE LIFE OP GENERAL HENRY HAVELOCK, K. C. B. By J. T. 
Headley, author of "Napoleon and his Marshals/' "Washington and his 
Generals," &o. Illustrated. New York: Charles Soribner, 1859, pp. 875. 

We need not tell our readers that they will find it very difficult 
to lay down this book before it is finished. It is a wonderful 
romance in real life. 

At nipeteen, Havelock began to study law with the celebrated 
Chitty, with Talfourd for a fellow clerk. His brother William, 
however, was an officer in the army, in which he afterwards rose to 
be a Colonel, and procured for Henry a commission as lieutenant in 
a rifle brigade. It was eight years, however, before he was able to 
secure active service. Being transferred to the 13th light infantry, 
he sailed for India in January, 1823. It was in this voyage that, 
through the influence of Lieutenant Gardner, of his own regiment, 
Havelock believed that he became a true Christian. In the same 
yessel went also the celebrated General Sale, then a major. The 
next year he joined the expedition against the Burman Empire, led 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, with the \ppointment of Deputy As- 
sistant Adjutant General. This was the war described so graphi- 
cally by Dr. and Mrs. Jndson, in which they suffered so severely, 
and in which Mrs. Jndson bore herself so heroically. Sale was in 
this expedition, and showed his usual heroic courage. The troops 
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suffered dreadfully from disease. The British were victorious ; and 
when terms of peace were obtained, Havelock was one of three 
persons selected to bear presents to the king. 

Havelock began with hiB first landing in India to give religions 
instruction to his men. It was at Rangoon that the interesting 
incident occurred of their, worshipping in the heathen temple, 
lighted by lamps placed in the laps of the idols ranged around the 
room. The story of the Commander saying, in an emergency, 
"Call out Havelock and his saints. They are never drunk, and 
he is always ready/' Mr. Headley refers to this campaign, though 
others attribute it to Sir Hugh Gough and a later period. 

Havelock married the daughter of Dr. Marshman ; (Mr. Headley 
calls him Marsham — can he be right ?) and soon after was immersed, 
and became a zealous Baptist. He subsequently preached, and per- 
formed the rite of baptism. It was in reference to this that the 
commander-in-chief, when officers complained of Havelock, said: 
"Tell Colonel Havelock, with my compliments, that I wish he 
would baptize the whole army." 

From 1826 to 1838, no active service presented itself. In 1834, 
having devoted himself to the study of the native language, he was 
appointed interpreter to his regiment. In 1835 he was made Ad- 
jutant of the regiment under Colonel Sale, who became very much 
attached to him. A strenuous effort was made to induce the 
Governor General, Lord Bentinck, not to make this appointment. 
Great influence was used on both sides. His opponents insisted 
that he was a fanatic. Lord Bentinck finally ordered a return to 
be made of the offences committed in every company of the regi- 
ment. The result was that he appointed Havelock. " It seems," 
said he, "the complaint is that his men are Baptists. I wish the 
whole regiment were such Baptists." When asked afterwards how 
he came to make the appointment of such a fanatic, he replied, 
"Because he was the fittest man for the place." 

The bungalow where Havelock's wife and children were staying, 
at a distance from him, being consumed, and his youngest child 
burned, the soldiers of the regiment begged to give him each one 
month's pay. This he, of course, refused, but with enviable feelings. 

Havelock was, in 1838, made a captain, and ordered to join the 
Afghanistan expedition, placed at first under command of Sir 
Henry Fane. Colonel Sale was ordered to the command of a bri- 
gade, and nominated Havelock as his brigade-major. Sir Henry, 
however, probably influenced by the same statements made to Lord 
Bentinck, but which he did not meet in the same noble manner, re- 
fused to make the appointment. Soon after, Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, who had served with Havelock in Ava, learning his disappoint- 
ment, secured him as his second aid-de-camp. 

Meanwhile, circumstances causing a reduction in the force, Sir 
Henry Fane returned home ; and General Cotton first, and after- 
wards Sir John Keane, took command. Havelock soon after was 
engaged in the storming of Ghuznee. 
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After the army reached Cabool, Sir John Keane resigned the 
command of the troops to General Cotton ; bat the commander-in- 
chief of Bengal leaving at the same time, General Cotton, next in 
command to him, returned to India to take that post He took 
Havelock with him. The unfortunate Lord Elphinstone was then 
appointed to the command in Afghanistan, and Havelock was 
ordered back with him, though not upon the staff. He was, how- 
ever, made interpreter to Elphinstone. 

Meanwhile, Dost Mohammed, who headed the opposition to the 
English, appearing towards Jellalabad, Sale was sent against him. 
Havelock was much dissatisfied with things at Cabool, and asked 
permission to join Sale, which was granted. It is here that the 
only enthusiastic thing — using the word in its strict, that is, bad 
theological sense — in the whole career of Havelock, appears. Mr. 
Headley relates, that, greatly oppressed with the state of things at 
Cabool, he decided the question of his own duty by what was 
equivalent to the Sortes Virgiiian® in a caaual opening of the 
Bible. Mr. Headley seems, very strangely, to consider this as cor- 
rect guidance for a Christian man. It seems plain to us that 
Havelock saw the ruin that he could not avert, and sheltered him- 
self in time. 

The terrible consequences of Elphinstone's incapacity are well 
narrated. Havelock continued with Sale at Jellalabad, and it was 
through his influence that the garrison was not surrendered. They 
were relieved at length by General Pollock, and marched on Cabool. 
Havelock was made a major, and received the order of Companion 
of the Bath. 

He was next engaged in the campaign of the Sutlej, against the 
Sikhs, where he was in several battles, having three horses shot 
under him. In this campaign his friends Sale and Broadfoot were 
killed. Sir Hugh Gough was in command. In 1850 he visited 
England for the first and last time. 

In 1854 he was appointed quarter-master general, and the next 
year, through Lord Hardinge's influence, adjutant- general In 
1857 he joined General Outram in the expedition against Persia, 
in command of a division. Returning from this, he received news 
of the outbreak in India. His career there is so recent that the 
world is full of it. His age was 63. 

The story is well told, though it is well known that Mr. Headley 
is rather fond of certain phrases about battles; "withering fire," 
"storms of lead," &c. There is an apologetic tone in regard to 
the religion of Havelock, which would have incensed the old hero. 
His biographer ought to glory in his religion as the chief thing. 
His military renown ought only to illustrate his noble piety. Still, 
the work is very interesting, and even amusing; though a thorough 
biography should be written, with complete materials, on a better 
theory, of the grand old Christian. 
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V. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OP 1789, AS VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. By J. S. C. Abbott. With one hun- 
dred engravings. New Tork: Harpers, 1859, pp. 439. 

Mr. Abbott do68 not seem capable of a calm and impartial view 
of any thing; he has the very nature of a partisan. His view of 
Napoleon is so palpably exaggerated, that it has thrown discredit 
upon all his writings. Bttt thiB characteristic, in this work an the 
French Revolution, stands truth in stead. Sometimes we can only 
cure one exaggeration by another. 

The history of the French Revolution has been shamefully writ- 
ten. The enemies of France and of freedom have abused the mind 
of the world with caricatures. Placing in the fore-front the worst 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror, they have frightened women and 
children and multitudes of men with them. Carlyle began the 
good work of beating back this insane impulse for despotism and 
against liberty. We are glad that Mr. Abbott has even gone to 
extremes in setting before the public the view which it ought to 
take. He makes Danton and Robespierre conceivable. Instead 
of the Revolution as a mere shriek of horror — a mere satur- 
nalia of fiends — he traces its principles. Beginning with the orgies 
of the old monarchy, and the reign of prostitutes which lasted 
fifty years, and allowing us to see the glories of the insolence of ty- 
ranny, and the time when twenty-five millions were the mere beasts 
of burden and instruments of debauchery for the noblesse, he leads 
us on to the inevitable retribution. He shows, too, that the general 
course of the Revolution was a just one, and the reasons for the 
failure to constitute a good government; and while he greatly ex- 
aggerates the virtue of Napoleon and the good results of his sys- 
tem, yet he enables us to see that France has gained immeasurably 
by the Revolution. The end is not yet in France, but we agree 
with him that any thing is better than the Bourbons, that the Reigtt 
of Terror was better than the Regency, and Mirabeau, Danton and 
Robespierre better than Pompadour, Du Barry and the pare au 
cerfs. 

Dessault offended Richelieu, and lay in the Bastile sixty-one 
years. The wall was forty feet thick at the base and ten ffeet at 
the top. A gentleman named Lutude offended Pompadour, and 
lay in the Bastile thirty-five years, in a loathsome, slimy dungeon. 
A young man, for writing a satirical Latin poem, was immured in 
those accursed Walls for thirty-one years. Twenty-five hnndred 
lettres de cachet were issued annually in the reign of Louis XV. 
Blanks were issued to the court favourites. M. Florentin alone 
gave away fifty thousand. Any man might be seized in a moment, 
without a crime, and flung into one of those filthy dungeons. It is 
the deliberate opinion of Carlyle, that the twenty-five millions of 
France never suffered less than in the French Revolution. 

This book will do good; it is the French Revolution from our 
proper American position. Thank God for our Republic 1 it is 
clarifying the vision of mankind. 
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VI. THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OP THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CALLED METHODISM: Considered in its different 
denominational forms, and its relations to British and American Protestant- 
ism. By Abel Steyrns, LL.D. Volume II. From the death of Whitefield 
to the death of Wesley. New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: For 
sale by Perkinpine & Higgins, 1859, pp. 520. 

The second volume of Dr. Stevens' work is to the fall as inte- 
resting as the first. We regret that oar narrow limits absolutely 
forbid any extended notice of it. We have read it all carefully, 
and have enough material for an Article. The faults and excel- 
lences both spring from Dr. Stevens' passion for Methodism, which 
is evidently beyond all words. There is, hence, considerable pro- 
lixity and repetition ; the author lingers fondly upon his work, and 
never wearies of John Wesley, while his readers do at times. 

This overweening passion for Methodism leads Dr. Stevens to a 
fault which we can perhaps illustrate by a story which one of our 
Associates tells about a horse. "Has this horse the scratches?" 
inquired the prospective buyer of the seller. Now the seller did 
not know what the "scratches" meant, so he replied, "If it's any 
thing good, he's got it" There is nothing good under the sun, 
from the time that John Wesley preached his first sermon, down to 
this moment, which Dr. Stevens does not attribute to Methodism. 
Some of his claims are really ludicrous, while others exhibit a want 
of knowledge of facts which is not creditable to a church histo- 
rian. His knowledge of all other Churches is much too limited. 
He makes a similar mistake with that of Dr. Grant in his worjj: on 
the Nestorians. Whatever was Oriental, Dr. Grant considered 
Jewish; whatever, in the last hundred years, is Evangelical, Dr. 
Stevens considers Methodistic. How absurd, for instance, to claim 
that the Methodists have done as much for learning as the Congre- 
gationalists ; or that it is peculiar to Methodism to receive church 
members without demanding any creed from them, when the latter 
is a standard principle of Presbyterianism 1 The book is damaged 
by this incessant partisanship. Because John Wesley was far 
more of a practical than a philosophic turn of mind, the author 
gravely tells us that the class of philosophic thinkers, "if we do 
not include in it the poetic, or rather the artistic genius, has afforded 
comparatively little advantage to mankind, beyond an exhibition of 
the greatness of the human faculties." This is so inconceivably 
shallow, that Dr. S. would not have ventured upon it but for a 
supposed necessity of ascribing to Wesley all sorts of greatness. 
The fact is, that without the great thinkers — the Platos and the 
Bacons — even a cotton gin would be impossible. All practical 
improvement springs from the thoughts of great men. There are 
more "seeds" in one Galileo, or one Coleridge, than in a thousand 
practical men. 

John Wesley was a great general — one of the greatest practical 
men the world has seen. The Methodist Church has accomplished 
a great and noble work, as every sensible person knows and acknow- 
ledges. If it can safely pass through its present transition condi- 
tion, it will yet do great things. 
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We dare say that we are prejudiced ; but we consider the argu- 
mentation in favour of Arminianism in this volume, weak to an 
extent that is quite amazing. We really do not think that Au- 
gustine, or Calvin, or Edwards, would need a quarter of an hour 
to make its absurdity palpable. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. Stevens, however, has sustained him in 
producing a work that will live; a labour of love, it will be wor- 
shipped by the Methodists, and will be admired and liked — with 
abatements — by all others. 

We must not forget to mention that the work is most beautifully 
gotten up, in every respect. It is a high honour to Messrs. Carl- 
ton & Porter. 

VIL THE LIFE OP JABEZ BUNTING, D. D. With notices of contempo- 
rary persona and events. By his son, Thomas Pbrcival Buntinq. Vol. I. 
New York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 389. 

We are pleased to see our Methodist brethren drawing nearer to 
the domain of literature in their publications. The life of Dr. 
Bunting possesses a charm which we have scarcely been accustomed 
to find in the somewhat close and confined air of Methodist thought. 
There are two prime elements in it. The first is, that the subject 
had nothing morbid in him ; he was a man, his faculties clear and 
vigorous, his piety masculine, his whole bearing attractive. The 
second is, that the author has done his work well. Every thing is 
modest and sincere; while fully sensible of the greatness of his 
father, he endeavours to be entirely impartial. He never obtrudes 
himself, while his thoughts are valuable and to the point. 

There are no very salient points in Dr. Bunting's life, but we 
know no book that is so well calculated to raise our estimate of Me- 
thodism. Its entire atmosphere is healthful. There is a cultiva- 
tion and social enjoyment, a calm sobriety and good sense that is 
very gratifying. 

The full maturity of Dr. B. is not reached in this volume; but 
there is clear evidence of his great popularity, and of his power 
over the churches to which he preached, and of the beginning of 
that influence over his own denomination which, as is well known, 
he. attained. When only four years in the ministry, he was called 
to London. He was then settled at Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Liverpool, where this volume closes. We shall look with much in- 
terest for the conclusion of this valuable memoir, attractive in 
itself, and still more so as affording so clear a view into what we 
do not well understand in America, but which is well worth know- 
ing — the Wesleyanism of England. 

We ought to advert particularly to the admirable manner in 
which Mr. Bunting interweaves the biographies of the preachers 
with whom his father acted, and other persons with whom he came 
in contact. It is, in a word, a special and new phase of English 
life. 
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VHI. A FAMILIAR COMPEND OP GEOLOGY. For the School and Fa- 
mily. By A. M. Hillside. Philadelphia: Challen & Sea, 1669, pp. 160. 

Here is, at la9t, what many of our readers want — a catechism of 
geology, beginning at the beginning, explaining the terms and 
stating the facts of this interesting semi-science. It begins with 
the primary rocks, and comes up to the top ; and onr readers can 
obtain — what many of them, we are sure, have vainly sought to 
do — something like a clear idea of geology. The author states 
explicitly his belief in Revelation, and this is confirmed by Drs. 
Blackwood and Coleman, of this city, who are acquainted with him. 
We are, therefore, able cordially to recommend this manual to 
teachers, and to our friends generally. 

IX. LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA : or, Sketches of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in 1867-8. By Chablbs Mack at, LL.D., F. S. A., with 
ten illustrations. New York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 418. 

The tone of this book towards America is not bad. Dr. Maokay 
evidently labours to be impartial; he appreciates the greatness of the 
future of the Western world, and is willing to be pleased. The reader 
will be more disappointed in regard to the ability of the book. There 
is nothing new in it whatever. All the speculations have been anti- 
cipated here, and better done, and the remarks on social life are made 
every day in the newspapers. 

Dr. Mackay has a keen taste for good things to eat; his view of a 
town is graduated by its hotels. His appetite for drink is keener Btill, 
though he insists upon it, that he only drinks in a temperate and gen* 
tlemanly way. Philadelphia does not meet with favor from the Doctor. 
The explanation is said to be, that when he lectured in our calm city, 
which has no special aptitude for embracing strangers, it was to an 
audience of about twenty-five or thirty persons, all told. 

X. SCIENCE AND ART OF CHESS. By J. Monbob, B. C. L.(?) New York : 
Charles Scribner, 1869. pp. 281. 

The motto of this book is interesting; it is from Liebnitz, and may 
be thus translated: "Games are worthy of examination; many im- 
portant thoughts will be found in them, for men have never showed 
more intellect than when they have thrown a loose rein to it." 

The book is dedicated to General Scott, well known as an able and 
interested chess player. We are glad of it. The old hero is hardly 
appreciated ; his faults are slight, while he is beyond question the 
greatest of living captains. 

Chess is now the fashion. We are not disposed to be severe upon 
it. Any innocent recreation is good for Americans. The only ques- 
tion is, whether chess does not make too severe a draft upon the mind, 
for a recreation. For ourselves, we should as soon financier, or write 
an Article, as sit down to a three hour game of chess. For men of 
leisure it is a refined and beautiful amusement. 

The origin of chess is unknown ; tradition represents it as oriental. 
The first known work on the subject is by a Dominican friar, and is 
referred to the twelfth century. The oldest printed works are by Lu- 
cena, a Spaniard, (1495,) and Damians, a Portuguese, (1512.) 
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Obess literature is more voluminous than would be supposed. Per- 
haps fifty separate volumes have been published. Mr. Monroe's man- 
ual seems very thorough and to the point. Mr. Scribner has brought 
it out beautifully. 

XL REVIVAL SKETCHES AND MANUAL, in two Parts. By Rev. He- 
man Humphrey, D. D., Pittafield, Mass. American Tract Society. For Bale 
at Tract House, 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 476. 

To say that this book is by Dr. Heman Humphrey, is, of course, 
to say that it is judicious, modest and evangelical. It gives a general 
view of revivals, followed by directions, addresses and conversations 
suited to those deeply interesting occasions. The whole bearing of 
the work is popular. The reader is not to look for any remarkable 
• originality, but for an excellent manual of the whole subject. 

XII. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
era! Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles D. Dana. 
Vohime VII., Edward— Fuerot. New York: Appletons. Philadelphia: J. 
M*Farlan, Agent, 1869, pp. 786. 

Some of the articles are, Jonathan Edwards, by George Bancroft; 
Alexander and Edward Everett, by Gr. S. Hillard; Euripides, by Pro- 
fessor Felton. Most of the law articles are by Professor Parsons of 
Harvard College. As usual, ample space is allowed to Americans. 

Every one possessing this work will soon find it indispensable. The 
information wanted on almost every topic is given to the hand. 

XIII. THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. By Dajhbl H. Hill, Superintendent 
of the North Carolina Military Institute and late Brevet Major in the United 
States Army. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien, 1857, pp. 845. 

Major Hill has studied very carefully the close of the Redeemer's 
life, and has produced an excellent book. It is on the general plan 
of the Hotcb Paulince. The narratives of the four Evangelists are 
compared and the undesigned coincidences well brought out. This 
is the kind of evidence that it is most difficult to explain away, 
for the evangelists mention a number of minute particulars; they com- 
mit themselves at every point as none do but those who mean to tell 
the truth, and who wish the exact truth to be known. 

We know no style of book that we would rather put into the hands 
of the skeptic than this. The case is a strong one. Here is an ex- 
major of the army, a professor, it is to be presumed a fine mathema- 
tician, a layman of course, who studies the Bible with extreme care. 
He finds seventy cases of undesigned coincidence in the four evange- 
lists relating to a small portion of our Saviour's life, and every ex- 
amination but impresses him the more with the wonderful truth of 
these men. The skeptic is obliged to account for Major Hill's coin- 
cidences in some other way, or to believe with him, that " Jesus is 
the Son of God." And believing, may he have life in His name 1 
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XIV. 1. THE OFFICE OF RTJLTNGELDER. By tbe Rev. J. Few Smith; D. D. 
2. A BRIEF VIEW OF PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. 

8. RELATION OF BAPTIZED CHILDREN TO THE CHURCH. By tto 

Rev. Conway P. Wino, D. D. ' 

4. PERMANENCY IN THE PASTORAL RELATION. By the Rev. J. 

Ambbosb Wight. 

These are Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Doctrinal Series of our Publi- 
cation Committee. The Office of Ruling Elder is very well and judi- 
ciously handled. It discusses the warrant for the office; its design 
and the qualifications of the elders. No. 7 is condensed from the dis- 
cussions in this Review, presenting in brief space the conclusions at 
which the Review arrived and which have not been successfully as- 
sailed. The tract on true and false doctrine, adopted by the Auburn 
Convention in 1837, is very appropriately appended. I)r. Wing dis- 
cusses a most important subject, and we are happy to see that he takes 
strong ground in regard to the membership of baptized children. We 
should like to see this tract in the hands of every family in our Church. 
No. 9 too, is a capital tract. Mr. Wight handles his subject con 
amoi'e, and his arguments for a permanent ministry are absolutely ir- 
refragable. 

Our readers will, we are sure, be delighted with us at the subjects 
of these tracts : what could go more deeply into the heart of the mat- 
ter than these discussions? Our history and doctrine; our ruling 
elders; our baptized children; the permanency of our pastors — surely 
right views upon these subjects are vital. 

The Committee have also published the American Presbyterian Al- 
manac for I860, which is filled with information interesting to every 
member of our Church. 

XV. RAMBLES AMONG WORDS: Their Poetry, History and Wisdom. By 
William Swdjton. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 302. 

These rambles follow Archdeacon Trench, sed non passtbus sequis. 
Still, the book is pleasant reading, and is beautifully done up by Mr. 
Scribner in the antique style of typography, now in fashion, with red 
letter intermingled with very black, on the title page. The author 
skims the subject nicely, and evidently loves philology. All researches 
into the philosophy of language tend to awaken thought. Not one 
man in ten thousand thinks of the exquisite beauty and power of some 
of the most common words he uses, for speech lies nearer the soul 
than we suppose. This book can be taken up, a chapter at a time, 
and will always aflford food for reflection. The affectations of the au- 
thor had better be reformed in future works. We do not like this 
kind of talk : " A lofty augury beckons on to new cerebral and spiritual 
shores. Audacious aspirations arise, &c, &c." The English people 
call this Americanism. It certainly is not a plain and manly style. 

XVI. LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell Broww, 
of Liverpool. First Series, with a Biographical Introduction, by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie. Authorized edition. Philadelphia : G. G. Evans, 1859, pp. 414. 

Mr. Stowell, as Dr. Mackenzie informs us, was born in the Isle of 
Man. His father was a clergyman of the Established Church in 
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Douglas, and Mr. Stowell of Manchester was bis ancle. He was first 
a land surveyor, then an engineer, and actually drove an engine on a 
railroad for six months. He then studied for three years at King's 
College in Douglas. In consequence of difficulties on the subject of 
baptism, he became a Baptist instead of an Episcopal minister. He 
began as a city missionary in Liverpool, and was then called to the Myr- 
tle street Chapel, where he is still pastor. He studied much during 
his leisure hours, and his first Greek exercises were written with a piece 
of chalk on the inside of his locomotive. 

These now celebrated lectures were delivered in Concert Hall, Li- 
verpool, on Sabbath afternoons, and from 2 to 3000 of all classes of 
the people attend to hear them. He takes for his text any striking 
expression or proverb, such as, "Five Shillings and Costs," against 
Intemperance, "Penny Wise and Pound Foolish," "Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness," "Stop Thief!" &c, and discusses the weightiest 
points of religion and morality in a plain, taking, idiomatic style. It 
is said that of one of his lectures, 40,000, and of another, 45,000 
copies have been sold. 

We cannot say that they strike us as remarkable, except for their 
straightforwardness and Saxon English. There is no genius like Ward 
Beecher's, and no wonderful humor and pathos like those of John B. 
Gough. It is the plainest kind of talk, straight as an arrow at the 
head and heart — more the head, however, — of his hearers, and we 
are very glad that they listen to it. We wish somebody could fill 
Jayne's Hall every Sabbath afternoon by just such "lecturing." 

XVII. PROMISE OF THE FATHER: or a Neglected Speciality of the Last 
Days. Addressed to the Clergy and Laity of all Christian Communities. 
By the Author of " The Way of Holiness," " Entire Devotion," &c. Boston : 
Henry V. Degen, 1869, pp. 421. 

A Methodist book written by Mrs. Phoebe Palmer. The principal 
object of it is to show that women ought to preach; "full salvation/' 
" perfect love," or entire sanctification is also earnestly urged. 

It is our opinion that this is a remarkable era of the manifestation of 
the divine presence, and that there is a remarkable failure in the Church 
to meet it in the true spirit; a portion of the Church is too cold and 
another portion is continually urging to a superficial excitement. We 
need as Christians to be humbled in the dust before God, with fasting 
and lowly, fervent prayer. God seems to suspend a wonderful blessing 
over the Church until there is a true appreciation of it. 

Such is one portion of our opinion. The other is, that there will 
be, in all probability, before very long, some remarkable development 
of enthusiasm and fanaticism. It is the more probable in proportion 
to the failure of the Church to meet properly this critical time. There 
are fires in the hearts of Christians now that will have way. If no 
channel be made legitimately for them they will make a way for them- 
selves and pour themselves like lava over the world. This book is 
one of many signs of a pent-up and most dangerous fire. We warn 
wise men of it in time. That this pressure of the Spirit like the 
moon on the ocean will produce tides, we have no doubt. What they 
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shall be, blessed or adverse, the men who have understanding of the 
times to know what Israel onght to do, should now say. 

XVIII. HISTORICAL SKETCHES OP HYMNS, their Writers and their In- 
fluence. By Joseph Belcher, D. D., author of ** William Carey: a Biogra- 
phy," &c, &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1859. pp. 415. 

Dr. Belcher was an English gentleman of taste and information, 
connected with the Baptist Board of Publication in this city. He 
died quite recently. In this very interesting work he has taken great 
pains to gather a vast variety of information in relation to the authors 
and origin of hymns. If we could command the space, we might 
quote many anecdotes in relation to well known hymns, some of which 
are new to us. The authors are arranged alphabetically to the num- 
ber of upwards of a hundred and fifty. Anecdotes in relation to the 
influence of hymns follow. The book is filled with pleasant reading. 

XIX. MEMOIK OF ROBERT HALDANE AND JAMES ALEXANDER HAL- 
DANE; with Sketches of their Friends and of the Progress of Religion in 
Scotland and on the Continent of Europe in the former Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. American Tract Society. For sale at the Tract House, 
929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, pp. 278. 

The Memoirs of the two eminent Christians mentioned in this title- 
page were written by Alexander Haldane, Esq., of London. This 
book is said not to be a mere abridgment, but one written expressly for 
the Tract Society. The materials are drawn from eleven different 
memoirs. 

The character, labors and eminent usefulness of Robert and James 
Haldane are now too well known to make it necessary for us to give 
an extended notice of them. Every Christian who does not read 
their memoirs is guilty of a sin of omission. Especially should gen- 
tlemen of property and position ponder on the lives of such men that 
they may understand how much good may be done by those who are 
determined to make the most of life for usefulness. Influence for 
good ramifies itself in a thousand ways. One reason for the com- 
paratively small progress of religion is the want of consecration of 
laymen to the work. They should feel that in their sphere — which 
may be as large, almost, as they choose to make it — they are as much 
bound as clergymen to live for God and the good of the human race. 
It is marvellous how much the Haldanes accomplished, and it is yet 
more marvellous that such a course should be the exception and not 
a rule among Christians. 

XX. M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. With Marginal Ana- 
lysis and an English Commentary. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by the Rev. Hubert Ashton Holden, M. A., Vice Principal of Chel- 
tenham College, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged. By Charlis 
Anthon, LL. D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College. New York: Har- 
pers, 1859, pp. 316. 

The text of this edition is a reprint of that of Znmpt in his smaller 
edition published at Brunswick, 1849. There is a marginal analysis 
in English. The notes are copious. "Occasional illustration has been 
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given from the works of modern jurists, especially from Grotius De 
Jure Belli ac Pack." The English edition was published in 1854. 
Professor Anthon says that "he has ventured, in many instances, to 
re-model and simplify the Commentary of the English scholar, and oc- 
casionally to add to it notes and emendations of the text from other 
European editions." 

XXI. THE POET PREACHER: a brief Memorial of Charles Wesley, the emi- 
nent Preacher and Poet. By Charles Adams. Five illustrations. New 
York: Carlton & Porter, 1869, pp. 234. 

This book is taken principally from Jackson's biography, which was 
republished in New York in 1842. It is intended for Sabbath schools 
and common readers. The author remarks that "the spirit of the 
age and the American taste require that authors should be chary of 
side-issues, characters and reflections; deal sparingly in generalities, 
keep the subject of their pencillings as vividly as possible before the 
eye, and cease their touches as soon as the picture is finished/ 1 

The life of Charles Wesley has much that is interesting in it; his 
marriage was most happy, and his friendships were pleasant. To those 
who have not time to read the larger work, we recommend this. We 
have already given our opinion, that as a writer of hymns Charles Wes- 
ley is second only to Dr. Watts. 

XXII. A POPULAR HAND-BOOK. Sight and Hearing, how preserved and 
bow lost By J. Henry Clark, M. D. Fifth thousand, carefully refised 
with an Index. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 851. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Tyrrell, Lawrence, 
Middlemore, Saunders^ M'Kenzie, Cooper, Pilcher, Harvey, Wilde, 
Sichel, Kramer. Obsta principiis is the excellent motto. Dr. Clark 
states that he is about to publish "The Perils of a Studious and Se- 
dentary Life — a Student's Hand-book." 

The facts in relation to sight and hearing are stated minutely, 
and the remedies very sensibly brought forward. We are glad to see 
that so much stress is laid upon the avoidance of all quackery and the 
taking of thoroughly qualified advice. A few plain principles, after all, 
though with a great variety of applications, comprise about the whole 
of the subject. 

XXIII. ANCIENT MINERALOGY; or, the Inquiry respecting Mineral Sub- 
stances mentioned by the Ancients : with occasional remarks on the uses to 
which they were applied. By N. P. Mooki, LL. D. Second edition. New 
York : Harpers, 1869, pp. 250. 

The first edition of this work was published by Dr. Moore when pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College. After 
twenty-four years the author presents a revised and improved edition 
with an excellent preface. The whole discussion is conducted in 
both a modest and learned vein. The different metals, gems, &c, 
are taken up separately, and the information in the Scriptures, in 
Theophraatus, Pliny, &c., brought out well and judiciously. 



Erratum.— On page 221, line 7, for quench read quicken. 
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ARTICLE I. 
"OLD AND NEW SCHOOL" THEOLOGY. 

The existence of two denominations of Christians so 
nearly alike, and yet so widely separated from each 
other, as are the "Old and New School" Presbyterians, 
is a phenomenon which has probably never before oc- 
curred in the Church. In their theology; in the 
numbers of their churches, ministers, and members; in 
their views of the necessity of piety and of a thorough 
education as a qualification for the ministry — each now 
combining the views on this subject which were enter- 
tained by the two parties in the Church before the great 
separation in 1741; in their mode of presenting the 
truths of the Gospel ; in the general type and character 
of the piety which they seek to promote; in their views 
of revivals and of missions, they more nearly resemble 
each other than do any other two denominations into 
which the great Christian family is divided, or than 
vol. Yin. — 23 
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either of them resembles any other one of those de- 
nominations. They stand almost equally aloof from 
other denominations; they are making progress at 
a ratio which is almost equal; they are intermingled 
in the same communities; their ministers to a great 
extent have been educated at the same colleges and 
seminaries; the classes of persons to whom they make 
their appeal, and on whom they rely for accessions 
to their churches, are, to a great degree, the same; 
they make substantially the same impression on the 
world around them ; and yet, on many points, there 
are no two denominations that are wider apart. There 
must be, therefore, some material difference between 
them which operates to keep them asunder. It is to 
be presumed that the difference in the two denomina- 
tions is to be traced, in some measure at least, to the 
difference of views entertained on the subject of theo- 
logy, and it is the main purpose of this Article to inquire 
how far this is true. 

The two denominations agree in the name which 
they have adopted, and by which they choose to be 
distinguished from other branches of the great Chris- 
tian family. Both call themselves "The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America," and in their 
charters; in the reports of their proceedings; in their 
public documents of every kind, they are known by 
this name alone. The names " Old School" and "New 
School" are mere terms of convenience, not known in 
the charters of either — names originally assumed and 
given by what are now called the "Old School," and 
admitted by the other as a matter of convenience only, 
and not as designating anything peculiar in their doc- 
trines or their practices : — as the names Puritan, Me- 
thodist, Quaker, and perhaps the name Christian itself, 
were names not originally assumed by those with whom 
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they are now so favorably associated, but were given 
as terms of reproach by their enemies, and were made 
respectable by the virtues of those to whom they were 
applied. 

Both agree in the Confession of Faith which expresses 
their doctrinal belief. Both receive, and as far as ap- 
pears, with equal sincerity, the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms as the standard of their faith. Both re- 
quire assent to that Confession, and require it in the 
same language, of all who are ordained to the work of 
the ministry, and to the office of eldership in the Church. 
The u New School" receive the Confession as cordially 
as the "Old School." They are as tenacious of it; and 
they would do as much to defend it. They have 
neither made, nor do they propose to make, any altera- 
tion whatever in the Confession of Faith. Neither at 
the time of the division of the Church in 1838, nor 
since, have they changed one word or letter of that 
Confession, in respect to the assent to be given to it by 
candidates at their licensure, or by ministers at their 
ordination, or in any other respect whatever. 

Both enjoy the same legal protection, being recog- 
nised by the same name, and in the same manner, by 
the laws of the land. Their churches hold their char- 
ters in the same manner; they appeal under the same 
name to the courts when there is any question in which 
legal rights are involved; and both, though having the 
same name, have entire security in holding a large 
amount of property invested in churches, in theological 
seminaries, in buildings devoted to denominational pur- 
poses, and in benevolent endowments : — a security that 
is absolute alike against each other, and against all 
other denominations. Perhaps another case has never 
occurred where, under the same name, and with so little 
to distinguish them, property could be made so secure 
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to each respectively, or where without hesitation, and 
without confusion, the courts could adjudge so readily 
in determining where property belongs, or could protect 
any who are connected with either party from wrong 
as committed by the other. So far, indeed, as any 
legal decisions have been had, they are in favor of the 
" New School " as being the true Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, and are adverse to the claims of 
the " Old School ;" but still, by common consent of the 
churches and of the courts, it is understood that the 
law shall be construed as equally protecting both. The 
exact legal state of the case is this: — The great suit at 
Nisi Prius, under Judge Rogers, resulted in a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the " New School," and that verdict 
has not in form been reversed. The Supreme Court, 
in Banc, however, on an appeal, delivered an opinion 
by Chief Justice Gibson which was adverse to the 
claims of the " New School," and contrary to the ver- 
dict obtained at Nisi Prius, and ordered that there 
should be a new trial. It is to be admitted, undoubt- 
edly, that if a new trial should occur under those instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Court, the former verdict would be 
reversed, and a jury would be instructed to find in favor 
of the claims of the "Old School." But the new trial 
has never been had. Both parties appear willing to drop 
the matter where it is. In several subordinate cases, 
also, respecting particular churches, the decisions of the 
courts have been uniformly in favor of the "New 
School," and the legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
York have, without hesitation, granted charters, most 
liberal in their provisions, protecting property devoted 
to the denominational purposes of the "New School." . 
Both denominations are substantially agreed on most 
questions, and in the practical duties of religion. There 
has been no denominational difference in regard to the 
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proper modes of promoting the cause of religion ; to the 
style of preaching; to temperance; to the obligation of 
the Sabbath; to the nature of Christian piety; to the 
divine origin of the Scriptures; to the theatre; to the 
opera; to separation from the world; to holy living; to 
the sacraments and ordinances of religion. Whatever 
difference there may have been at any time on any of 
these subjects — and no difference has ever occurred pro- 
ducing agitation, or which could even have suggested a 
separation from each other — has gradually died away, 
and now on all these points they are nearly or quite 
harmonious; on a considerable part of them they are 
known to be distinguished from the views held by other 
denominations of Christians. 

Both denominations are, and have been always, the 
warm and decided friends of education — alike in refer- 
ence to the ministry, and to the great cause of learning. 
Unless the Congregational churches are an exception, 
there is no other denomination of Christians in our 
country which has made education. so essential to its 
own progress, or which has regarded it so vital to the 
best interests of the Church and the State. Both are, 
indeed, firm believers in the doctrine that all human 
efforts in promoting the progress of society and the sal- 
vation of men, are unavailing without the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and that all success in promoting the 
real welfare of man in any department of effort is to be 
traced to God; and yet there is no one denomination 
of Christians, unless it be in the case just referred to, 
in which there is so deep a conviction of the value and 
the power of human learning. We feel just as certain 
that, wherever in our vast territory of the West, Pres- 
byterians, of either denomination, plant themselves, 
colleges and schools will spring up, as we do that roads 
will be constructed for public convenience, or bridges 
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built, or mills erected, or houses reared for man to dwell 
in, or temples in which to worship the Creator. 

Both are distinguished by a certain type or form of 
religion. The word Preetyterianim in this respect, sug- 
gests a definite idea. The religion which that word 
suggests is calm, serious, earnest, staid, regular, intel- 
ligent, firm, decided. It is a religion which is opposed 
alike to mere formalism and mere feeling; a religion 
which is conservative in its essential character, but 
which welcomes progress; a religion which makes 
more of truth and doctrine than it does of emotion; 
a religion which demands a marked separation from the 
world, and yet a very faithful performance of duties in 
the world; a religion which is often interpreted by the 
world as severe, uncompromising, and rigid; a religion 
which depends for its triumphs not on impulse and ma- 
chinery, but on firm and inflexible principle. 

Both denominations, also, rely for success, in a great 
measure, on the same class of society. There are, in- 
deed, in both denominations, not a few of the poorer 
and humbler classes, and their principles teach them to 
regard and treat all such, in the matter of religion, as 
on the same level, and as entitled to the same rights, as 
those in the higher walks of life, whatever may be their 
complexion, and whatever their circumstances or em- 
ployments. There is, also, a fair proportion in each 
denomination of the more "elevated" classes; of those 
who occupy the higher walks of life; of those who per- 
tain to the elite of society; of those who are in positions 
of trust and responsibility, but still these are not the 
ranks in which they expect most success, nor is their 
religion so adapted to these classes as is that of some 
other denominations. The Methodists, on the one 
hand — all honor to their zeal and self-denial — are better 
adapted in their views of religion to the one class, and 
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the Episcopalians meet with greater success in the 
other — for in the estimation of one portion of mankind 
there was true piety and profound wisdom in the re- 
mark attributed to Charles II., that "Episcopacy is the 
only religion that is fit for a gentleman." The strength 
of Presbyterianism lies between these two classes. It 
makes its appeal — so far as it has any distinct mode of 
appeal — to men of calm thought; to men in the active 
business of life; to men more marked by sober judg- 
ment than by excitability of temper; to those who have 
little fondness for the gayeties of life, and to those who 
are disposed to look with little interest, and with few 
aspirations, to the distinctions which are engendered 
and cultivated iyi the circles of fashion. We do not, 
by any means, affirm that this class of persons is not 
found in other denominations, we say only that Pres- 
byterianism looks for its main success, or somehow^/irfs 
its main success, in the class now referred to. 

Both are friends of revivals of religion. They have 
not always been alike friendly to "revivals" — for there 
was a time within the recollection of many now living, 
when the "Old School" party in the Church looked with 
distrust, if not with disapprobation, on those mighty 
movements where many are brought simultaneously 
under the power of truth, and especially on the measures 
which were extensively employed in promoting revi- 
vals of religion. It is certain that the "Old School" 
party looked with little sympathy or rejoicing on the 
work of grace which occurred under the earlier preach- 
ing of the Rev. Charles G. Finney, and his fellow-labor- 
ers; nor did they manifest any particular interest in the 
successful labors of the Rev. Mr. Nettleton, until he, in 
a great measure, abandoned the work of revivals, and 
became a champion for orthodoxy — until he moved 
quietly in their ranks, suggesting the existence of heresy 
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in the Church, and strengthening them in their suspi- 
cions that the " New School " party had begun to lean 
towards Arminianism and Pelagianism. There were 
times, before the separation in 1838, when the "Old 
School" characterized the revivals which occurred under 
the preaching of "New School" men as "wild-fire," "ex- 
travagance " and "disorder;" when they made a point of 
denouncing, in no measured language, the measures em- 
ployed, or which were alleged to have been employed, 
in promoting revivals; when they held up the men 
who had been most active and successful in promoting 
revivals, to public reproach; and when they looked 
with doubt and suspicion on the religion which sprang 
from revivals. In part, the difference on these points 
was one of the real causes which laid the foundation of 
the division in 1838, and the appeal from this source 
was one of the most powerful means which the saga- 
cious leaders of the "Old School" party employed to 
alarm the Church in reference to the tendency of the 
"New School" doctrines, and to bring about the "con- 
summation" which they so "devoutly wished." But 
matters have changed, and, as things now are, the two 
denominations are more united in their views of revi- 
vals than any other two denominations are. This 
change has occurred partly, we are sometimes led to 
fear, because the "New School" have lost something of 
the interest which they once had in revivals, but much 
more by the different views now prevailing in the "Old 
School" body on the subject. The two denominations 
now harmonize on that point as really as they do on 
those which have been just adverted to. The most of- 
fensive things ever charged on the "New School* ' 
party in the Presbyterian Church in the days of Mr. 
Finney and Mr. Nfcttleton, in the way of "measures," 
embracing anxious seats &nd inquiry meetings; all those 
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things which ever occurred in the regions which they 
represented as "burnt over," particularly in Western 
New York, have been fully adopted in "Old School" 
churches, and would be as likely to be vindicated now 
in the papers of their denomination as in any " New 
School" paper in the land. In a better sense, how- 
ever,' we think it due to candor and to truth to say that 
the "Old School" have gradually come up on the sub- 
ject of revivals until they are quite on a level, in this 
respect, with the "New School" portion of the Church. 
In the union prayer meetings, and in their efforts in 
their own churches, no one now could affirm that they 
have less zeal, or suppose that they differed at all on 
the subject, from the "New School" churches. 

Even on the "vexed" subject of slavery — that sub- 
ject which has done more to agitate the churches of 
this land than any other — they do not differ essentially 
in theory, or in the principles which they profess to 
hold. The celebrated declaration of the General As- 
sembly in 1818, strong as it is, expresses avowedly the 
views of both, and stands unrepealed on the public re- 
cords of the "Old School" as well as the "New." No 
stronger public testimony on the subject of slavery has 
ever been issued by the "New School " General Assem- 
bly than that which stands unrepealed on the re- 
cords claimed by the "Old School" as their own; and 
so far as testimony on the subject is concerned, a friend 
of slavery would find no more that is congenial with 
his views in one denomination than in the other. 
The two bodies did not separate on that ground, nor 
was there, at the time of the separation, any pecu- 
liarity of view on that subject which served to cha- 
racterize either of the two parties. The only difference 
now in relation to slavery is, that the subject has re- 
ceived an earlier attention in the "New School" than 
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in the " Old." The "New School" have simply carried out 
principles which are equally held and avowed by both bo- 
dies. They have been first in the order of time in a 
discussion which was certain to ensue in both. They 
have the merits, at least, of consistency in daring to 
avow and to repeat their principles whatever might be 
the effect on their external prosperity. They have 
done no more than honest men ought to do in avowing 
at all times the principles which stand on their records; 
in reaffirming that testimony whenever there was a 
proper occasion for doing it; and in making a sincere 
effort to "efface this blot on our holy religion, and to 
obtain the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
Christendom, and if possible throughout the world." 
Records of the General Assembly for 1818. With lit- 
tle comparative agitation; with a small loss to their 
numerical strength, and with the approbation and ad- 
miration of the world, they have safely gone through 
with a discussion which is certain yet to come, with 
much more that will be bitter and convulsive, and with 
the danger of a much wider schism, in the "Old School" 
— a discussion and agitation which, we believe, can- 
not be much longer kept out of that body. The posi- 
tion of the "New School" in this respect, is with, and 
the position of the "Old School" is against, the spirit of 
the Christian world. Remonstrances, memorials and 
appeals on the subject of slavery have been addressed, 
with entire propriety, to the Churches and ecclesiastical 
bodies of this land from Christians in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; and from the Protestant Churches of 
France, Switzerland and Belgium, urging, on the ground 
of our common Christianity, the Churches in this land 
to lift a warning voice against the evils of slavery, and 
calling on them to take effective measures to separate 
themselves from it. The "New School" body has heard 
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this voice of appeal and remonstrance, and has placed 
itself in harmony with Christianity abroad, and in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age. The "Old School" 
have met these appeals and remonstrances with rebuke 
or silent contempt; have regarded them as acts of in- 
termeddling which are not to be tolerated in Christian 
Churches; and have endeavored, thus far with most 
melancholy success, to calm down the feelings in their 
own body which demand that the subject shall be dis- 
cussed, and that the Church shall put itself practically 
in the position which it theoretically occupies by the 
Resolution of 181 8. Wholly contrary to the exhortation 
in that celebrated document, though it stands unre- 
pealed on their own records, they are using their "ear- 
nest and unwearied endeavor " not to " abolish " the 
system of slavery, but to " abolish" all allusion in 
their churches to the evil; to repress all desire to ex- 
amine it; to shut out all debate on the subject in their 
General Assembly; to train up their young men in 
seminaries where they shall be in no danger of imbi- 
bing sentiments in favor of universal liberty, and so 
to organize and locate their seminaries of theology, and 
so to select their professors in those seminaries, that the 
anti-slavery spirit shall be most effectively rebuked and 
silenced, and that the next generation of ministers shall 
be as unfaithful to the principles avowed in 1818, and 
still professed by them, as are those of the present ge- 
neration. 

And yet there is a difference between these two de- 
nominations of Christians. There must be such a differ- 
ence as to be a sufficient philosophical reason to account 
for the fact that they were sundered from each other 
at all; that for more than twenty years they have been 
kept apart; and that, with all that there is of affinity be- 
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tween them, there is no tendency to re-union. That 
difference pertains to more subjects than one, extend- 
ing into the general spirit of the two denominations, as 
well as to their views of theology. It is not our par- 
pose in this Article to inquire into the causes of the 
separation of the two bodies, but to confine our remarks 
to one of the sources of difference — that which pertains 
to theology. The question is, whether there is any dif- 
ference between the two denominations on this subject, 
and if so, what it is. 

Both denominations, as we have already remarked, 
receive the Westminster Confession as the avowed 
standard of their faith; and, so far as appears, both ex- 
press their assent to that standard with equal sincerity. 
Both require assent to it in the same terms, as "con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures." Both are Calvinistic, as distinguished 
from Arminians, Pelagians, Socinians. When two de- 
nominations thus express their belief in the same words; 
when they require of their candidates for the ministry 
the same assent to the standard of faith which they 
have adopted; when they persevere in this for a series 
of years with no attempt in either body to change that 
standard; when they do not even propose a modifica- 
tion in any respect of the Articles of that standard, it 
is to be presumed of each of them that they are sincere, 
and that they really intend to adhere to the doctrines 
to which they thus solemnly express their assent. No 
man has a right to question their sincerity; no man 
has a right to charge them with maintaining a false 
profession before the world. If there is a material dif- 
ference between them in doctrines, it is to be presumed 
that it must pertain to some points which are not ex- 
plicitly stated in the standard itself, or to some philo- 
sophical explanations of the doctrines to which they both 
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express their assent. It is to be presumed that the 
views which at first separated them, and which still 
keep them asunder, are such as are consistent with an 
honest maintenance of the 'system of doctrine' asserted 
in that standard to be 'contained in the Scriptures/ 
Both these denominations affirm that. Both maintain 
that the views which they hold are consistent with the 
* system' of truth called Calvinism as distinguished from 
Arminianism, Socinianism and Pelagianism; both re- 
gard the views which they hold to be consistent with 
an honest subscription to the Westminster Confession. 
The difference, therefore, between them, so far as per- 
tains to theology, must be a difference in the manner 
of presenting the doctrines which are fairly within the 
Calvinistic system, or in the modes of presenting that 
system before the world; and the difference must be 
confined to that, so far as the subject of theology is con- 
cerned. Beyond all question, if either denomination 
went in its doctrinal belief beyond the proper limits of 
Calvinism as laid down in the Westminister Confession; 
if either became characteristically Arminian, Socinian, 
or Pelagian, they would lose all claim to be recognized 
as a Pretfoyterian denomination in the sense in which 
that term is applied to the two bodies. 

Now we believe that there is a material difference 
on the subject of theology between the two bodies in 
respect to the manner of presenting the Calvinistic sys- 
tem before the world ; a difference, in respect to the 
success of preaching, and in a proper representation of 
the Calvinistic system, greatly in favor of the "New 
School." We believe that, while they hold as truly 
to the 'system' of Calvinism as the "Old School" do, 
their manner of presenting the doctrines of that sys- 
tem is adapted to secure all the happy effects of the 
system on the minds of men, and to avoid the bad effects 
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which have always followed the presentation of that 
system in the manner in which it is held by the "Old 
School." We believe that, while that difference is of 
such a nature that either view can be held in consistency 
with an honest subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession, it is so great as to constitute a distinction of a 
very important character between the two denomina- 
tions, — and we cannot doubt that the difference of views 
entertained by the two parties in the Church, was one 
of the reasons why they were separated at all, and is 
one of the reasons why they are still kept asunder. 
The "New School" always held, as they still hold, 
that the views which they entertain are entirely con- 
sistent with the fair interpretation of the Confession of 
Faith, and with the express terms of the Adopting Act 
of 1729. The "Old School" deny this. They assume 
that their interpretation of the Confession is the only 
correct interpretation, and for this, among other reasons, 
they drove the "New School" from their body. 

The best representation of the "New School" views 
would be found, beyond all question, in what has 
been commonly understood as the New England the- 
ology. In making use of this term, we employ it as 
it has been commonly employed, not as denoting any 
particular school in New England, but as a general term 
denoting the system of theology which prevailed be- 
fore the foundation of the theological schools at New 
Haven and East Windsor. To the views of either of 
those schools, neither the "New School" body in the 
Presbyterian Church, in general, nor any of the leading 
men in the denomination, have committed themselves, 
yet they would regard it as proper to be stated that 
they maintain the general system of theology which has 
prevailed in New England as contradistinguished from 
that which has prevailed in some portions of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. The system of theology here referred 
to, is that which is found in the works of President Ed- 
wards, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Bellamy, and Dr. Strong, and 
is substantially the same which is found in the works 
of Dr. Chalmers and Andrew Fuller. It is distinguished 
alike from the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
Dr. Tyler, and Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor. It is the sys- 
tem which was embraced by Dr. Griffin and Dr. Rich- 
ards, and, in the Presbyterian Church, would find its best 
representation in the writings of those men. It is the 
Calvinutic system, more nearly resembling the views 
of Calvin himself than the views which are held at 
Princeton ; the Calvinistic system fairly wrought out 
by a proper interpretation of the language of the New 
Testament; the Calvinistic system understood in con- 
nection with the command to preach the Gospel to all 
men, and to offer it freely to each and every child of 
Adam; the Calvinistic system, if we may so say, ad* 
justed to right views of mental philosophy, and to a pro- 
per sense of human responsibility : — the Calvinistic sys- 
tem not shaped by the views of mental philosophy which 
prevailed in the time of Turretin, and which pervade 
his theology, but the Calvinistic system in connection 
with the laws of mind as they are better understood un- 
der the teachings of modern mental philosophy. In 
the "New School" denomination, as in all other de- 
nominations of Christians, there would be found un- 
doubtedly some diversity of views on the subject of the- 
ology. There are those — not a large number, how- 
ever — who would accord with the "Old School" in their 
theology, and whose separation from that body was in 
no manner caused by a diversity of theological views ; 
there may be those, in small number, who would accord 
with th6 peculiar views of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
or Dr. Taylor; but probably there would not be found 
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in the world, a body of men, who, on the whole, are 
more harmonious in their views of theology than the 
ministers of the "New School'' Presbyterian Church. 
The elder Edwards laid the foundation of those views. 
He was a man once honored in the whole Presbyterian 
Church, and once it was not regarded as heresy to re- 
ceive and defend his views. " His sun went down at 
Princeton, and his sepulchre is there unto this day :" — 
a sepulchre that is honored, and will be honored by the 
world, whatever may be now the views entertained of 
his theology in the teachings of the Theological Semi* 
nary of the "Old School" there. He lies by the side 
of Dickinson, and Davies, and Burr, and Witherspoon ; 
one— facile princeps — deemed worthy to lie among the 
fathers and founders of the Presbyterian Church. Ed- 
wards never wrote a system of theology; but the 'sys- 
tem' in which his views have been best carried out, is, 
undoubtedly, that of Dr. Dwight; and, so far as we 
have any knowledge on the subject, there is no one 
'system 9 of theology that so well represents the views 
of the "New School" Presbyterian church as that of 
Dr. Dwight. 

The differences of views between the "Old" and 
"New School" denominations on the subject of theology 
relate mainly to three points : — to the effect of the sin 
of Adam on his posterity; to man's ability; and to the 
atonement. In stating the difference between the two 
denominations on these points, we propose to refer 
merely to that which is commonly understood to be 
the difference, or which is apparent to the world in 
their teaching and their preaching. We shall refer to 
the systems as held respectively by the two denomina- 
tions, without meaning to say that every "Old School" 
minister or member of that denomination maintains 
the exact phase of view which we shall refer to as 
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characterizing the denomination, or without meaning 
to say that there may not be members of the two de- 
nominations who would agree in regard to these points, 
or that there may not be ministers in the two bodies 
whose preaching on these topics would be found to be 
in entire harmony. But there are two systems on 
these points in the two denominations. The difference 
of views on these subjects had not a little to do with 
the division of the Church: — not as induciog the "New 
School" body to desire to be separated from their bre- 
thren, but because the "Old School" regarded their 
views as heretical and dangerous, and laid a plan as 
effective, and as dishonorable, as was the coup cTetai of 
Louis Napoleon, to separate the "New School" from 
the Presbyterian church. The difference of view was 
manifested in the trials for heresy instituted, in these 
cases, by the "Old School" on these points: — the trial 
of men whom they, and the Church at large, regarded 
as representative men, and whose arraignment was not 
on account of any thing peculiar in their views as dis- 
tinguished from other portions of the "New School" 
party, but for holding the views which were supposed 
to be the views of the entire "New School" body. In 
neither case was the prosecution based on the charge 
that those who were accused held the opinions of Dr. 
Emmons, Dr. Hopkins, or Dr. Taylor : it was, and was 
understood to be, for holding the views known as 
New England views — those which, as we have said, 
would be best represented by the theology of President 
Edwards, Dr. D wight, and Andrew Fuller. That dif- 
ference of view has gone into the two organizations. 
It characterizes the teachings of the theological profes- 
sors of the two bodies, and the preaching of the minis- 
ters. It separates the theological seminaries as much as 
the churches; it divides Princeton and Allegheny and 
vol. yni. — 24 
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Danville and Columbia on the one hand, from the Union 
Seminary and Auburn and Lane on the other, as really 
as it does the churches in Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, or Chicago. 

The first point of difference relates to the effect of the 
transgression of Adam on his posterity. The "Old" 
and the "New School" hold alike that man is a fallen 
being; that he is wholly destitute of holiness until he 
is renewed by the Holy Spirit, and that the fact that 
he is thus fallen is to be traced wholly to his connection 
with Adam. They hold that Adam was made perfect, 
and that his fall, by a divine constitution, made it ab- 
solutely certain that all his posterity would sin; that 
the first moral development of the heart would be evil; 
that all the sin in the world is to be traced to that first 
apostacy. They alike agree that this alienation is total; 
that there is no germ«of goodness in the soul that can 
by cultivation be developed into piety ; and that no one 
enters heaven who is not renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and saved by the merits of the Redeemer, and by the 
sovereign grace of God. It may be important to observe 
that this agreement between the two bodies extends to 
the following things: — 

(a.) They hold alike that the apostacy was real, not 
a myth; that it was a sad fact in the history of man, 
and not a fiction of the imagination ; that the statement 
in Genesis is a historical verity, and not a philosophical 
theory, devised as a theory to account for the un- 
doubted truth of the apostacy of the race. In account- 
ing for the pollution of streams that all flowed from a 
common source^ and that branched off in various direc- 
tions, and that ran through distant lands, and that 
found their way at last to the ocean under different 
latitudes or in different zones of the earth, two ways 
may be conceived of explaining the fact of the corrup- 
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tion of the waters. One would be, by a careful exami- 
nation of all the streams; by ascertaining the nature 
and extent of the corruption; by deducing the philoso- 
phical inference that the fountain must have been in 
some way corrupted, and then by clothing the state- 
ment about the original corruption of the waters in 
some poetical or mythical form that might be regarded 
as sufficient to explain the manner in which it occurred ; 
— the other would be by a narrative of a fact, as a fact, 
in regard to the corruption of the fountain; a historical 
fact transmitted like other historical facts, and to be 
believed as they are. The one of these methods would 
be, as applied to the fall of man, the method of ' ra- 
tionalists/ the other is the mode which has been adopt- 
ed by the great body of Christians in explanation of 
the origin of human depravity. The "Old" and "New 
School" alike agree that the statement in the Bible 
about the origin of human depravity is of the latter 
kind. They alike hold that the statement in Genesis 
is an historical fact; that what occurred, as related there, 
was a reality, and is to be so received by all who re- 
gard the Bible as a revelation from God. Whatever 
there may be of Oriental imagery in the statement of 
the facts there narrated, the facts affirmed are, in their 
apprehension, to be regarded as on the same level as 
any other of the facts of ancient history, and to be main- 
tained as part of the revelation of God. 

(&.) They agree alike in the belief that all the pos- 
terity of Adam are affected by his apostacy, and in the 
same manner, and to the same extent. They hold that 
his apostacy made it absolutely certain that all his de- 
scendants would sin as soon as they became capable of 
moral action, and that they would sin continually on 
earth, and forever, unless they were renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. The act of Adam, in their belief, was the 
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poisoning of a fountain which made it certain that 
all the streams that would issue from it would be pol- 
luted as soon as they began to flow, and would be pol- 
luted as far as they should flow, unless cleansed in some 
way, or by some power independent of themselves. 
Between the "Old" and "New School" there is no dif- 
ference of opinion on this point. To the same extent, 
and in the same manner, they hold this doctrine in op- 
position to the doctrines of Pelagius and Socinus, and 
in opposition to the prevailing floating opinions of the 
world. Whatever obloquy there may be in maintain- 
ing these doctrines they share it alike; whatever there 
may be of philosophic truth that will serve as an ex- 
planation of the facts that exist on the earth, apper- 
tains to their systems alike. 

(c.) They agree in the opinion that the apostacy of 
the race is total and entire; that there are no remains 
of holiness in the human heart; that there is no germ 
of goodness in fallen man that can by cultivation be ex- 
panded into piety. The fault is not that goodness is 
overlaid by sin, it is that it has become extinct. That 
which is to be done is not to expand and cultivate any 
moral quality that may be found in the soul, or to 
quicken a germ, or to re-kindle a vital spark that is 
not yet quite extinct; it is to create piety anew. There 
is nothing in the soul of man, in their apprehension, 
that corresponds with the little germ that lies nicely 
folded and carefully guarded — the future plant in minia- 
ture — in the acorn, the grain of wheat, or the lentil, 
and that only needs the application of light, and 
warmth and moisture to quicken it into apparent, as 
it has real life; that needs only appropriate aliment — 
carbon, water, ammonia — that it may become the oak 
of the forest or food for man. The idea of human na- 
ture under the fall, as held by the "New" and the 
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"Old School," is, that the condition of man, in regard 
to piety is, as if in the acorn or seed-corn the germ itself 
was killed and must be created anew if either were to 
live. Both denominations alike, in this respect, differ 
from Pelagians, from Unitarians, and from the outside 
world at large. The common impression in the world 
is, that all that is wanting in man is cultivation or de- 
velopment — as in the case of the acorn and the lentil. 
There is a prevailing feeling that, bad as man is, there 
is something that may be cultivated into piety — some 
germ of goodness that only needs to be developed — 
some latent fire that only needs to be re-kindled — some 
principle of holiness that may, by training, be all that 
man ought to endeavor to possess alike in reference to 
God and to his fellow-man. On no point are the "Old" 
and "New School" more united, and more decided, 
than in entire opposition to this view. 

(d.) They are agreed also in the belief that the con- 
sequences of the act of Adam as affecting his posterity 
will strike ever onward into the future, unless arrested 
by the renewing and sanctifying grace of God — affect- 
ing all his posterity in this world and in the world to 
come. Neither of them suppose that the consequence 
of the sin of Adam will be limited to this life, but both 
believe that the principle in the divine administration, 
whatever it was, which made it proper that man should 
be affected by the sin of Adam in this world, would 
make it equally proper, and equally inevitable, that 
he should be affected by it in the world to come, and 
forever. They agree, therefore, in attaching an un- 
speakable importance to the act of Adam; they agree 
in the assurance that among human actions it stands 
by itself, and that however the principle involved in it 
may be so far vindicated as to free it from any objection 
which does not lie equally against the actual course 
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of things on earth, by a reference to those arrangements 
which occur under the providence of God by which the 
consequences of sin pass over from the offender and im- 
pinge on all who are connected with him, yet that the 
full explanation and vindication of the arrangement 
with Adam is connected with some principle which is 
not yet fully explained to us, and that for the present, 
and to our view, it is to be resolved into the wise 
sovereignty of God. 

But here the agreement ceases. From this point the 
"Old" and "New School" go apart, and henceforward 
take entirely different views of the nature of this trans- 
action, and of the manner in which it is to be represented 
to mankind in preaching. The "Old School" hold that 
man, before he commits any act of his own, is, in the 
proper sense of the term, guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, 
liable to punishment, for the sin of Adam; that he has 
not merely a corrupt and fallen nature — a nature that 
makes it certain that he will sin as soon as he begins 
to act, but that he is, in the proper sense of that term, 
responsible to law for that act, in the same sense as a 
man is for his own act; that punishment may, in a pro- 
per sense, be inflicted for that act as well as for an act 
of his own ; that the evils which come upon the race 
as the consequence of the apostacy are of the true na- 
ture of penal acts — as really as fines and whipping and 
imprisonment are in a proper sense penal evils for the 
violation of law; in other words, that a man is as really 
guilty of that act, and may be as properly punished for 
it, as he may be for an act of arson, burglary, or mur- 
der. They make use of the terms which naturally ex- 
press this idea as freely as they make use of the same 
terms when speaking of man's personal guilt. They 
speak of man's being guilty of the sin of Adam, and of 
.his being pun ished for that sin, with as little hesitation 
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as they do of a man's suffering punishment for his own 
act. The fact that a man is punished under a just ad- 
ministration, implies that he is guilty or blameworthy — 
for that is always supposed in the use of the word pun- 
ishment Punishment is properly the pain, privation, 
or suffering inflicted by a lawgiver to express his sense 
of the evil of a violation of law, or his sense of the 
value of law, and of the value of obedience to law. It 
is always, in the divine administration, and wherever 
the word is used properly, distinguished from calamity 
or misfortune, as occurring in the course of events, or the 
disadvantage which may arise to any one from the base 
or wicked cond uct of another. The disadvantage under 
which the son of an intemperate father enters on life; 
the loss of the property wasted by his father which he 
might have possessed ; the hereditary disease to which 
he may be subject ; the suspicions which may attend 
him, and which may lie in the way of his own pros- 
perity as the son of such a father, are misfortunes, not 
crimes. The son suffers disadvantage and loss on ac- 
count of the sin of his father; but no one regards him 
as ill-deserving, or as blameworthy, or as properly pun- 
ished for his father's ill-conduct. He could be arraigned 
before no tribunal on a charge of crime for his father's 
acts; no court or jury would consign him to prison as 
a punishment for his father's conduct; no law of the 
human mind ever demands that he should be regarded 
as guilty or ill-deserving. 

We wish to be particular on this point, for we regard 
it as the very starting-point of the peculiar views of 
the "Old School;" we believe that it is essential to their 
whole system to teach that man is, in the proper sense, 
guilty or blameworthy for the sin of Adam — in the same 
sense as it would be if a court should hold a son guilty 
or blameworthy for the acts of an intemperate father. 
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We know that there is a difference of view among 
the "Old School" themselves as to the explanation of 
the reason why the race is held to be guilty of the sin 
of Adam. We are aware that there is no settled opinion 
among them on this point, and that they allow, in re- 
gard to this, a wide latitude of explanation. We are 
aware that there is great diversity between Princeton 
and Danville on this point; between ^Turretin' repre- 
sented in the one, and 'Stapfer' represented in the 
other; between Turretin as studied in the one seminary, 
and Stopfer as translated in the other. We are aware 
that there is a difference of opinion in the "Old School" 
body on the question whether the sin of Adam is to be 
regarded as, in itself, an independent thing in which we 
had no agency, but which has been made over to us, or 
set to our account by direct imputation ; or whether he 
is to be regarded as the 'root' of the human family, 
and that the whole tace was 'seminally' in him in 
such a sense that his act was to all intents and pur- 
poses the act of the race, and that the race is to be held 
guilty for doing it themselves; but the point which we 
are now making is, that, whatever view may be taken 
as to the mode in which the guilt becomes ours, it is 
ours; all men are held to be responsible — ill-deserving — 
blameworthy — Halle to punishment — hell-deserving on ac- 
count of it, as really and truly as they are for an act 
of their own. If they deny this, they come on "New 
School" ground. If one is suspected of denying it, he 
is, for the same reason, and to the exact extent of the 
suspicion, regarded as heretical. No intelligent man 
connected with the "Old School" body would dare to 
assert that the race is not regarded and treated as guilty, 
ill-deserving, blameworthy on account of the sin of 
Adam. 

It is a characteristic of the "New School" body that 
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they reject this view of the matter, as founded neither 
on the Bible, the true teachings of the Confession of 
Faith, or the facts of the case; as incapable of vindica- 
tion on any just principles; as giving a view of God 
eminently unjust and injurious to his character; as 
tending to pervert the proper notions of guilt in the 
mind of man, and as confounding all distinctions of 
right and wrong. They regard it as dishonorable to God 
to teach such a doctrine, since it is contrary to the 
settled laws of the human mind that one man should 
be responsible for the act of another, except where 
power to act has been delegated, and where he is will- 
ing to assume to himself the consequences of the act of 
another; since it confounds all the notions of identity 
which by our nature we are constrained to hold ; and 
since it represents God as acting, by mere arbitrary ap- 
pointment, in a manner which in a man would be re- 
garded as a violation of all principles of justice. 

We think, also, that there are eminent advantages in 
the "New School" view of the subject, especially as con- 
nected with preaching. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, are such as the following: 

1. The "New School" view covers all the facts in the 
case; and embraces all which is stated on the subject in 
the Bible. It admits the original innocence of Adam ; 
the fact that he fell; the fact that his sin affected all 
his posterity, making it certain that they would all sin, 
and would all die; the fact that man is wholly de- 
praved ; the fact that all the descendants of Adam will 
begin to sin as soon as they begin to act at all as moral 
agents; the fact that there is no germ of goodness in 
the human soul that can be cultivated into piety; the 
fact that except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. These are all the revealed 
facts in the case. No man can adduce any other from 
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the Bible. All else— be it "Old" or"New School" belief 
— is philosophy, is human wisdom. No man can affirm 
any other thing as taught in the Bible on the subject; 
and no man can doubt that these are facts, as taught in 
the Bible, in regard to the apostacy of our first father. 
2. It is impossible for a man to believe that he U 
guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, on account of the sin 
of Adam. No man ever did believe it; no man ever 
can ; no amount of reasoning or of dogmatism can make 
a man believe it. There is a law of mind on this sub- 
ject which is as fixed as the shores of old ocean, and 
which can never be passed. Up to a certain point a 
man may feel himself to be guilty; beyond' that point 
he cannot. He may be humbled, mortified, pained, 
grieved, sad, dispirited, by what another has done; but 
no man feels guilt or criminality for it. The son may feel 
humbled, mortified, pained, grieved, sad, dispirited, by 
the conduct of an intemperate father, by the sad inhe- 
ritance which he has as he enters on the world; the il- 
legitimate child may feel the same thing, but in neither 
case is there a consciousness of guilt or Uamewortiiiness, 
nor is there any teaching, philosophy, or denunciation 
that can awaken that feeling in the mind. The barrier 
between these two classes of feelings is an impassible 
barrier. God has placed it there, and man cannot throw 
it down. Up to the point of our personal agency — what 
we have done, or what we have omitted to do that we 
ought to have done, and up to the point at which we have 
authorized another to act for us, we can feel guilt or 
blameworthiness; beyond that point there is no power of 
man — no power of God — that can awaken in the mind 
the conviction of guilt. If "Old School" men ever say 
that they feel themselves i guilty' for the sin of Adam, it 
is simply a delusion or hallucination: a confusion of 
ideas where they do not understand what they affirm. 
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If "Old School" ministers ever suppose that by their 
preaching they have awakened that feeling in the minds 
of their hearers, and then proceed to apply the provisions 
of the gospel to such a case, this is also simply an illu- 
sion or hallucination. It cannot be. It never has been 
done. It never can be done. There is no gospel for 
any such case, and all the efforts of the "Old School" 
theology, and the "Old School" preaching on this point 
are efforts to accomplish an impossibility. How can 
a man be guilty or blameworthy for that which was com- 
mitted by another, thousands of years before he was 
born? 

3. In like manner it is impossible for a man to feel 
contrition, or to repent on account of that which is done 
by another. No man ever did, in the proper sense of 
the term, repent of Adam's sin; no man ever did or 
could so make it his own as to have the same com- 
punction, the same remorse, in regard to it which he 
has for his own act. The laws of the human mind are 
not so clumsily made that certain feelings can be made 
to follow certain courses of conduct by mere arbitrary 
appointment. No man can alter the laws of the mind; 
no man can arrange anew the classes of feelings which 
are appointed to follow certain kinds of conduct. Guilt 
draws in its train one set of feelings or emotions; inno- 
cence, benevolence, kindness, another, and these cannot 
be transferred, interchanged, or intermingled. The 
streams will run on separately forever, and can never 
be made to blend with each other. Guilt drags in its 
train compunction, remorse, apprehension, shame, con- 
fusion of face, and can never be made to draw along 
after it self-approval, joy, peace, praise : nor can the 
matter be so arranged by human philosophy or theology 
that there can be a transfer of these feelings from the 
one to the other. This law is unchangeable in regard 
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to repentance. A man can repent of his own sin; he 
can never be made to repent for the sin of another. He 
may, indeed, be humbled; he may be sad; he may be 
dispirited by the fact of the sin of his first father; he 
may feel most keenly the effect of the disgrace of that 
act; he may be most sensible that he began the world, 
as the consequence of that act, under great disadvan- 
tage; he may be truly and deeply penitent for the first 
sin which he himself committed, and for every subse- 
quent sin which he has committed, as the result of that 
act; but he never repents of that act itself. Under a 
certain kind of teaching, men may imagine that they do 
this; under "Old School" instruction they may so work 
upon their own fancy as to suppose that it is necessary 
to do this in order to salvation, and so as even to ima- 
gine that they have done it: but it never has been done, 
it never can be done. 

4. The views held by the "Old School" compel them, 
if consistent, to go before their fellow-men with the 
monstrous dogma, alike contrary to the Bible, and to 
the constitution of the human mind, that, in order to 
salvation, it is necessary for man to have precisely the 
same feelings of penitence, regret, remorse in regard to 
the act of Adam which he has for his own acts of crime. 
We do not affirm, indeed, that the "Old School" always 
do this; we affirm only that consistency requires it, and 
that their principles lead to it. We affirm, also, that 
under their teaching, and in attempting to carry out their 
instructions, men do sometimes endeavor to persuade 
themselves that they have actually repented of Adam's 
sin; that they have so 'made it their own,' or have 
so i appropriated it to themselves* as to have the feeling 
of true penitence in regard to it, but we affirm, at the 
same time, as we have already remarked, that this mud 
be an illusion or hallucination, although it shows how 
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men understand the teachings of the "Old School" on 
the subject. , 

Yet it is a legitimate inference that if men are guilty 
of the sin of Adam, they should repent of it precisely as 
they do of any other act of guilt. It is a fair inference 
of logic that if a man is guilty of any sin, he should ex- 
ercise repentance for it, or should feel remorse. This 
is a law of our nature. God has made us so that for sin 
or crime we should feel that peculiar painfulness called 
remorse which is the consequence of the commission 
of crime. The mind, when it acts in accordance with 
the laws under which it was made; when there are no 
obstructions from false opinions, or from a voluntary 
purpose to ward off this feeling, always does experience 
this when crime is committed, and sooner or later this 
peculiar consciousness will come into every mind where 
there is guilt. But God has not made the mind so as 
to feel remorse for the sin of Adam. This is not a law 
of the mind, and all the power of "Old School" logic 
cannot create this law in the mind, or awaken any dor- 
mant principle by which it can become a law. 

Further: It is an essential principle in theology that 
there is no guilt for which a man should not feel re- 
morse, or exercise repentance. This is a clear principle 
in the New Testament, and it is a principle which lies 
at the foundation of all success in preaching. The mo- 
ment a man proclaims that there may be guilt in refe- 
rence to which there is no obligation to repentance, that 
moment the power of preaching is at an end ; for to 
what shall this principle extend? Where shall its li- 
mits be fixed? If the principle may exist in regard to 
the guilt of Adam's sin, how can it be shown that it 
may not exist in other cases? And who can tell what 
its boundaries are? By as much, then, as the "Old 
School" fail to urge the doctrine that men should re- 
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pent of the sin of Adam, while they yet teach that men 
are guilty of that sin — and it is admitted that most of 
them do fail here — by so much do they weaken all the 
motives to repentance, and by so much does their 
preaching tend to set aside all the laws of the human 
mind on which success can be hoped for in turning men 
from sin to holiness and from Satan unto God. 

We infer, therefore, that the "New School" have a 
decided advantage on this point in preaching. They 
teach that the obligations to repentance are commensu- 
rate, in all cases, with the existence of guilt or blame- 
worthiness. They teach that no sin is charged on man 
for which he is not bound to repent. They teach a 
doctrine on the subject, which, while it embraces all 
the facts in the case, commends itself to the human 
mind as founded in equity and propriety. They charge 
on man no crimes of which they cannot, not by mere 
construction only, but really regard themselves as 
guilty; they ask men to exercise repentance only for 
that for which they are guilty or blameworthy; they 
attempt to produce no illusive views, no hallucinations, 
in religion ; they charge men with being guilty on ac- 
count of their own acts before God, and they call on 
them to exercise repentance for that for which their 
own consciences tell them that they are to blame. Con- 
stituted as the human mind is; under laws imposed by 
the Creator as unchangeable in their nature as the 
laws of the mind of the Creator himself, it is no small 
advantage in preaching not to be under a necessity of 
going before men and- proclaiming that they are guilty, 
in the sense of being blameworthy, deserving op pu- 
nishment, ILL-DESERVING, HELL-DESERVING, for an act 
which was committed six thousand years before they 
were born. 

The second point on which the "Old" and "New 
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School" differ, is the subject of ability. The two de- 
nominations are agreed in believing, (a.) That all men 
are by nature wholly depraved; (b.) That, as a matter 
of fact, no man ever did or will change his own heart; 
(c.) That the power or agency by which this is done is 
that of the Holy Ghost, or that the fact that a man be- 
comes a child of God is in all cases to be traced to this 
agency; (d.) That God is a sovereign, and acts accord- 
ing to an eternal purpose in relation to the salvation of 
men ; (e.) That there is no merit, or nothing which can 
be regarded as a ' consideration/ in any thing that man 
does as laying the foundation of a claim to the favor of 
God ; and, (/.) That means are to be used wWi men to 
secure their conversion, and by men to obtain the par- 
doning mercy and the renewing grace of God. 

But at this point they diverge. The "Old School" 
teach that man has no ability of any kind whatever to 
do the will of God; no power to repent, to believe, or 
even to accept of the offers of mercy. All their ability, 
if they ever had any, was lost in Adam, and now they 
have no more power to do what God requires of them 
than they have to raise the dead or to create a world; 
no more power to repent and believe than a man has 
to walk without legs, to see without eyes, or to hear 
without ears. Whatever power, in the apprehension 
of the "Old School," a man has to do the will of God 
in any way, is an imparted power, a power having no 
foundation in man as fallen, none in the laws of the hu- 
man mind, but which is originated in each and every case 
as really as life is originated in every case where a new 
being begins to live. In the mind of man before con- 
version there is no more that can properly be called 
jxwoer, as tending to conversion, than in the case of La- 
zarus lying in the grave, there was what might properly 
be called power as tending to his resurrection. 
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The "New School" differ essentially from this view. 
Equally with the "Old School," as has been already re- 
marked, they hold that it is a fact that no man ever 
did or will change his own heart, or that a sinner never 
will, in fact, repent and believe the gospel without aid 
from on high. But the "New School" differ wholly 
from the "Old School" as to the reason or ground why 
this is so. In the apprehension of the " New School," 
the difficulty is not a want of power, but a want of will; 
not a natural inability, but a moral. The " New School" 
make much of this distinction; the "Old School" make 
nothing of it. The former regard this distinction, which 
was first practically suggested and defended in terms by 
President Edwards, but which has, in fact, been practi- 
cally acted on by all mankind, as a distinction of great 
importance in regard to the responsibility of man, and 
especially as of great importance in its influence in call- 
ing men to repentance. The doctrine of the "New 
School" is, that there is no want of power except that 
which resides in the will, in the love of sin, in the ob- 
duracy of the human heart, in its aversion to holiness, 
in its opposition to the character, claims, and plans of 
God. They hold that there is no evidence that the 
powers of man were let down or razeed by the fall; 
that there is no proof that man has any less intellectual 
strength now than Adam had; that there is no reason 
to believe that there has been any change in the powers 
requisite to constitute man a moral and responsible 
agent; and they hold that if this were so, there would 
be a proportionate lessening of responsibility. It is, in 
this view, a very important principle that responsibility 
is in all cases limited by ability, and that where we 
have the exact measure of the latter, we have, at the 
same time, the exact measure of the former. Yet they 
hold, at the same time, that the wickedness of man, in 
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all cases is so great; that the heart is so hard and in- 
sensible to truth; that the mind of the sinner is so 
blinded to the beauty of holiness and to its obligations, 
as to make it absolutely certain that he never will of 
himself forsake his sins, and embrace the mercy of God 
in the gospel; that this is so certain as to make the di- 
vine agency absolutely essential in all cases of conver- 
sion. 

We hold the "Old School" to the views which we 
have suggested above. We charge it on them that, if 
consistent, they are compelled, in so many words, to 
state to the sinner whom they are exhorting to repent 
and believe, that he has no more power of any kind 
to do this than he has to raise the dead or to create a 
world; than a man without legs has power to walk, a 
man without eyes to see, or a man without ears to hear ; 
than an Ourang Outang has power to make use of arti- 
culate language, or a new born human babe to soar aloft 
on the pinions of an eagle. The gospel practically, ac- 
cording to their view, is, in fact, not a call on men to re- 
pent; it is a statement made to helpless men, that God, 
under certain circumstances, may, or may not, put forth 
his oum poioer to create them anew. 

Now, in regard to the bearing of these views on 
preaching, we have the following observations to make : 

1. The views of the "Old School" violate a funda- 
mental principle of our nature. That principle is, that 
obligation is commensurate with power. All men feel 
this. All men practically act on it, and all men must 
act on it. It is of the very essence of tyranny to de- 
mand that of a man which in no sense he is able to 
perform. It requires no reasoning to show that a man 
cannot be made to feel that he is under any obligation 
to raise the dead ; to create a world ; to lift a mountain ; 
to drain the ocean ; to walk without legs, to see with- 
vol. ym. — 25 
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out eyes, to hear without ears ; that man cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what may be re- 
quired of an angel, and that an angel cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what God alone 
can do. And it does not help the matter to say that 
man has brought the inability on himself, and still less 
to allege that it has been brought upon him by the agency 
of another. If he has put out his own eyes, he cannot 
be under obligation to see; if he has cut off his own 
hands or legs, he can be under no obligation to do what 
requires hands or legs in order to do it. In estimating 
the amount of his guilt, indeed, with respect to the act 
of rendering himself unable to do what might have been 
required of him, we are to measure that guilt by the 
obligation which would have rested on him if he had 
not maimed himself, and he may be punished accord- 
ingly, but he cannot be under obligation to perform the 
task which might have been demanded if the act of 
maiming had not been done, and all men would pro- 
nounce it the act of a tyrant if such a demand were made. 
If one bound to service, or owing obligation to a mas- 
ter, voluntarily disables himself, he may be punished 
to the extent of his previous obligation; but no consi- 
deration would justify the master in directing the ser- 
vant without hands or feet to go into the field to hoe 
corn or to pick cotton, and to punish him daily through 
the remainder of his life for not doing it. Still less 
could this be justified if the disability had been brought 
upon him by the act of another. If a father, himself 
a slave, had voluntarily disabled his 6on so that he could 
not walk or see, there could be no act of tyranny more 
revolting than for a master to demand of such a maimed 
youth that he should perform the full amount of the 
daily toil demanded of a slave, and to punish him if he 
did not perform it. The act of the Egyptian rulers in 
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demanding the tale of bricks without furnishing straw, 
was a trifle scarcely deserving the name of tyranny com- 
pared with such a demand. And yet such, if we un- 
derstand the matter, is the representation which the 
" Old School," according to their views, if they are con- 
sistent, are constrained to make in regard to the obliga- 
tions of the sinner. 

2. The inference which men will make from that re- 
presentation will be, that they can be under no obliga- 
tion to repent and believe the gospel. This inference 
will be unavoidable. Men cannot be persuaded that 
they are under obligation to do what they cannot do. 
God made the laws of the human mind, and this law is 
as fixed as the everlasting hills. It cannot be changed. 
Accordingly, men who hold these views will not be like- 
ly to urge the obligations to repent and believe. They 
will be likely, if consistent, to do, as we apprehend not 
a few of the "Old School" men do, not to urge the ob- 
ligation to do this, but to do sometiwng else which may 
lead to this; not to call on men to repent and believe, 
for such a call implies that they have, in some proper 
sense, power to do it; but to call on them to make use 
of means with the hope that God will work in them 
that which they cannot properly be called on to do 
themselves. Yet this is not preaching the gospel. 
This is not the way in which the Saviour and the apof- 
tles approached sinners. They did not come to them 
with a primary command to read, and pray, and medi- 
tate on the subject of religion, but with a command 
to do the thing itself — to repent and believe the gospel. 
They did not ask wicked men to take the matter into 
serious consideration; to deliberate on the question 
whether it would not be better for them to lead a differ- 
ent life, and. to set about a course of measures which at 
some distant period might result in a happier state of 
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things, but they commanded them at once to forsake 
their sins; to make themselves a new heart; to repent 
and turn to God. A father approaches a son and re- 
quires him to abandon an evil course; to forsake his 
wicked companions; to obey him. The son replies that 
he cannot do it, but that he will take the matter into 
serious consideration. He will read on the subject of 
filial obedience and the claims of a parent; he will pray; 
he will wait for some happy influence from abroad that 
may possibly change his views and give him a better 
mind. But why should he deliberate on the subject 
at all? Why ponder the question whether he should 
forsake his evil companions and obey his father? Can 
language express a more deliberate insult to a father 
than would be such a reply of a son ? And yet, if we 
understand it, this is precisely the state of things which 
must occur under the views of the "Old School" when 
they teach men that they have no power to obey God; 
that they cannot repent or believe ; that they have no 
ability of any kind to change their course; and when 
they advise them to use the means of grace, and to 
•wait for this converting grace of God; that is, to take 
the matter into serious consideration, whether they will 
obey their Creator or not, with the hope that in this 
state of mind, God will interfere and give them what 
they have neither the power to do, nor the heart to be 
willing to do, a disposition to love him. 

3. It will not relieve this difficulty to say that the 
ability to do the will of God was lost in Adam, for (a) 
That is not so. There is not the slightest evidence of 
that fact. There is no direct statement of the kind in 
the Bible, and nothing that can fairly be construed into 
such a statement. The Bible is not responsible for any 
such doctrine, and its friends are not required to go be- 
fore their fellow-men and vindicate such a doctrine as 
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one of the doctrines of revelation: a doctrine which 
would be at war with all the fundamental conceptions 
of the human mind in regard to obligation, and which, 
therefore, it is impossible for men to believe to be true. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Adam lost the 
power to do the will of God by his apostacy; and if there 
were such evidence, it would still remain to be proved 
that his losing the power for himself would make it cer- 
tain that his posterity would by his act be rendered in- 
capable of doing what the Creator requires now of man. 
And (b) if this were so; if it were true that the power 
to obey God was 'lost in Adam/ then it would follow 
that the obligation ceased also; — for, as we have seen, 
power and obligation are commensurate. Men could 
not believe that the one could be lost without the loss 
of the other; that the one would remain without the 
other. The laws of the physical universe — the laws of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of magnetism, are no more 
settled and certain than are these laws of the human 
mind. God has so made men that they must believe 
that power and obligation are commensurate; and the 
dogmas of theology cannot change this universal belief. 
The " New School " view of the subject accords, at 
least, with the nature of man, and with the laws of the 
human mind. According to that view, it is not held 
that man does change his own heart, or that he ever 
converts himself. It is not denied that in all cases 
where conversion occurs it is by the power of the Holy 
Ghost; but it is held that the real difficulty in the case 
is the obduracy and wickedness of the human heart, 
and that man may be held responsible, and may con- 
sequently be blameworthy, for guilt so deep and de- 
termined as to make the divine power necessary in order 
to conversion: — guilt and blameworthiness increased 
by the fact that it w so great as to make it absolutely 
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certain that no man ever will turn from it but by the 
grace of God. If, for example, the propensity to false- 
hood in any case were so great as to make it certain that 
he who was subject to that propensity would always lie; 
or the propensity to fraud and dishonesty were so great 
that a man would always cheat; or the thirst for blood 
were so inherent that a man would always commit mur- 
der when there was an opportunity; if it were certain 
that these propensities were such that they could be 
restrained by no law r and arrested by no instruction, 
and that if ever corrected it must be by divine power, it 
is easy to see that a man might be made to feel that he 
was guilty for such a propensity; that he was under 
obligation to pursue a different course; that he might 
be properly represented as exposed to punishment for a 
propensity to evil so marked, so decided, so constant, 
so ruinous. But how could a man be made to feel guilty 
for not having wings to fly; or to feel that he was pro- 
perly exposed to punishment because he did not fly? 
The point which we make here is, that the " Old School" 
believe that man, as fallen, has no more ability to re- 
pent and believe the gospel than he has to fly without 
wings, or to walk without legs — or than the Ourang 
Outang has to write the Principia or the Paradise Lost, 
and that, if honest, they are compelled to go with this 
monstrous dogma before their fellow-men, and to main- 
tain that the ever blessed God — the Author of the laws 
of the human mind — has revealed a dogma that violates 
all those laws, and has required man to believe that 
all this is so, and is right. The "New School' 1 deny 
this. 

The third material point of difference between the 
"Old" and "New School" relates to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We apprehend that their views differ 
more widely on this point than on either of those which 
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have been already noticed, as it is certain that this 
point is more important ift itself, and in its relation to 
the proper mode of preaching the gospel, than either of 
those which have been adverted to. 

The "Old School" believe that Christ died only for a 
part of the human race; for the elect alone. They hold 
that that part of the human family, considered as fallen, 
was given by eternal covenant to the Son of God, and 
that he undertook his work to save them, and them 
alone. They hold that the primary, the main, the 
leading purpose of his work was to save them, and that 
whatever other effects may have resulted from his work 
were such as were incidental, or accidental; were such 
as sprung, not from a purpose to save or benefit others, 
but such as sprung out of a purpose to save his people, 
and such as could not be avoided in such a purpose to 
save his people. In other words, the doctrine is, that 
as his elect people were mingled with others, it could 
not but happen that in conferring so great a blessing 
on them, individual blessings would descend on those 
by whom they were surrounded : — as if rain was in- 
tended only for the elect, but from the nature of the 
case, as they are intermingled with, and surrounded by 
others, it would descend on the non-elect; or as if the 
sun were intended for the elect only, but from the na- 
ture of the case its beams would shine on others also. 
Thus, in their view, the atonement, though made for 
the elect alone, may carry incidental blessings to others 
also, or be incidentally and undesignedly the means of 
making their path down to hell less rugged and thorny. 

In accordance with this view, they hold that the sins 
of all the elect were so imputed to the Redeemer as to 
become legally his own; that the pains which he en- 
dured were of the nature of punishment for those sins ; 
that lie bore the literal penalty of the law; that his 
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sufferings were of the same nature, and were as intense, 
as the sufferings of all the elect would have been if they 
had endured the penalty of the law themselves; that 
the same amount of suffering — being infinite in degree 
— has been in fact endured which would have been if 
all the elect had been consigned to eternal woe; and 
that, in consequence, the real offer of the Gospel is made 
only to the elect, and is always, in fact, so limited in 
the purpose of God: or, in other words, that God makes 
no offer of salvation, on the ground of the atonement, 
to any but the elect. 

These, if we understand the matter, are the views 
held by the "Old School' ' denomination at large; these 
are the views which are taught in their Seminaries; these 
are the views which those who are educated in those 
Seminaries are expected to teach. It is undeniable that 
in no one of the Seminaries — Princeton, Allegheny, 
Columbia, Danville, is the doctrine of a general atone- 
ment ever taught: we are certain that if the professor 
of theology in either of those Seminaries should deliver 
a lecture to his class defending the doctrine of a general 
atonement as it is illustrated in the Tract by the Rev. 
Dr. Richards, published by the Publication Committee 
of our General Assembly, the cry of heresy would be 
raised every where in the Church, and the time would 
be near when, either voluntarily or involuntarily, he 
would be expected to vacate his chair in favor of a 
more orthodox incumbent. 

It follows from these views of the atonement, we 
think, by a necessary logic, (a) that there has been no 
gain to the universe by the atonement — since the same 
kind and the same degree of suffering has been endured 
which would have been if the elect had themselves 
borne the penalty of the law, the only effect of the 
atonement having been to transfer the punishment, as 
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punishment, from the guilty by whom it was deserved, 
to the innocent victim by whom it was not deserved; 
(b) that if it had been the divine purpose that more of 
the human race should be saved, an additional amount of 
suffering would have been necessary; (c) that it would 
be impossible that any of the non-elect should be saved 
even if they should embrace the gospel; and (d) that 
Christ must have endured the wrath of God literally, 
and must have been regarded literally as a sinner of 
the deepest dye. 

Part of the " Old School," we do not say all, boldly avow 
these principles, and adopt and defend what has been 
called the 'Gethsemane* plan; the greater portion, we 
are happy to believe, inconsistently shrink from these 
views as shocking to every idea of justice, and every 
correct view of the character of God. A rigid logic 
— a thorough consistency — would, as far as we can see, 
constrain all the advocates of a limited atonement to 
embrace these views. It is happy, however, for man- 
kind that the heart has as much to do in forming the 
prevailing and actual views of theology as the head; 
and happy, in many respects, that there is a large class 
of men who are not endowed with acute logical under- 
standings, and who are not pained at the inconsistency 
of their own views in respect to the doctrines which 
they profess to hold. We regard it as capable of the 
clearest demonstration that the doctrine of a limited 
atonement would lead by fair deduction, to the 'Geth- 
semane' plan; we regard those who hold to that plan 
as the only consistent defenders of that doctrine; we 
should ourselves be driven into that view if we held 
that Christ died only for the elect. We do not, there- 
fore, charge all the " Old School" with holding the doc- 
trine in that form; but we do charge Princeton, and 
Danville, and Allegheny, and Columbia, with holding 
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the doctrine of a limited atonement — limited in its na- 
ture, and limited in its design; so limited in both these 
respects to the elect, that the offer of salvation cannot 
be consistently made to any others on the ground of 
the atonement; so limited that no others could be saved 
by it if they should embrace the Gospel; so limited that 
God, in fact, offers salvation to the elect alone. 

With one accord the "New School" reject this view 
of the atonement. To a man, we believe, they embrace 
and hold the doctrine of a general atonement, and teach 
in the fair and obvious construction of the language, the 
doctrine that Christ, "by the grace of God, tasted death 
for every man; 9 that he is the "propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world;' that "God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

On the ground of this, the "New School" teach that 
salvation may be, and should be, offered, in good faith to 
all mankind; that each and every man, no matter what 
his character, his occupation, his condition, may and 
should be told that Christ made an atonement for him, 
and that, on the ground of that atonement, he may come 
and find salvation; and that, if he is not saved, the rea- 
son why he is not, is not because no atonement was made 
for him, but because the atonement is rejected. 

The "Old School" never can consistently offer salva- 
tion to the non-elect, and, consequently, as in common 
with the "New School" they hold that all men are not 
elected, they can never practically offer salvation to 
all men. If they do, as we admit they sometimes do, 
it is a departure from their system. It is the act of a 
Christian heart, not of an "Old School" head; it is not 
what they have learned at Princeton or Danvijle, it is 
what they have learned in the closet; it is the prompt- 
ing of a love for souls which cannot be cramped, not of 
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the logic of their schools. The offer is made in the 
"warmth of holy love at a time when they forget their 
theological system, and the teachings of their schools, 
and when they go from the foot of the cross, bathed in 
love and forgetful of their theology, to proclaim the 
mercy of God through, a Saviour to a lost world. But 
the world sees, and they see, that it is not consistent 
with their system, and that it is the prompting of the 
heart, and not the teaching of their schools. 

These are different systems. We believe, indeed, 
that they may both be held consistently with the teach- 
ings of the Confession of Faith, and that it was designed 
that on this point there might be room in the Presby- 
terian Church for the exercise of an honest conviction 
in regard to the truth of either. We believe that the 
Confession has not expressed itself so absolutely in re- 
gard to this point as to authorize those who hold either 
of these views to regard those who differ from them as 
heretical, or as false to their vows. We believe that 
the difference on this point lies wholly within the Cal- 
vinistic system, and that the faith of that system may 
be fully held while either of these views are embraced. 
But they are different in their representations of the 
character of God; different in their bearing on preach- 
ing; different as connected with a proper apprehension 
of the laws of the human mind; different as to their 
influence in commending Christianity to mankind. 

(a.) The "New School" view accords manifestly with 
the language of the Bible. The doctrine held on the 
subject by that portion of the Church can be expressed 
in the very language — the ipeis&ima verba — of the Scrip- 
tures; and the language of the Scriptures cannot be 
nsed in preaching without expressing that doctrine. 
When the "New School" wish to give utterance to their 
faith on this subject; when they desire to express their 
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firm belief that the atonement is general ; when they 
aim to define as accurately as possible the nature of the 
difference between themselves and the "Old School," 
they can find no language which they would so na- 
turally use, or which would so accurately express their 
belief, as the very language of {he Bible. They cannot 
go before the world and use Scripture language, with- 
out teaching the doctrine of a general atonement — with- 
out expressing their exact views. But it is equally 
true that the "Old School" when preaching on the ex- 
tent of the atonement, cannot use the language of the 
Bible to express their views without so many qualifica- 
tions and exceptions — without such an application of 
the rules of exegesis, many of them framed on purpose 
to show that the obvious interpretation is not to be put 
on that language, as inevitably to leave a painful impres- 
sion on the mind of no small portion of their auditors 
that, of design, they evade the obvious teachings of the 
Bible, and that they could not hope for the permanent 
reception of their doctrine among men if it were ex- 
pressed in the very language of inspiration. 

(6.) The views entertained by "New School" men on 
this point give power, propriety, and consistency to 
preaching. They make preaching an intelligible and 
proper thing — an offer of salvation to mankind. Those 
views enable them to go before their hearers with the 
feeling that, in the great matter of salvation, all men 
are on a level; that they are the children of the same 
Father; that they are of "one blood," and that the 
same blood has been shed for them; that they may all 
be saved. Preaching, according to this view, is not a 
work of mental reservation, and hidden intentions, and 
plausible explanations; — not a business in which it is 
necessary to distinguish in the offer of the Gospel be- 
tween what man does and what Qod does; — not a bu- 
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siness in which it is necessary to maintain that the 
foundation of the offer of the gospel to any but the 
elect is a matter of ignorance on the part of the minis- 
ter of religion, and that if he knew, as God does, who 
are the elect, he would offer the gospel only to them; 
— it is a work that is honest, above-board, and trans- 
lucent — it makes a bona fide offer of salvation to all 
mankind. There need be no reservations, no draw- 
backs; no concealed views: — there is no conscious feel- 
ing on the part of the preacher that he is doing an 
unauthorized thing, or an inconsistent thing, when he 
offers salvation to all mankind. If a raft were made 
just sufficient to accommodate a part of the crew of a 
vessel, and no more could be received on it, a man would 
feel that he was making an inconsistent offer if he were 
commanded to invite all the crew to embark on it; if 
a man believed that medicine was provided only for a 
part of the sufferers in a hospital, he would feel that he 
would be required to do a dishonorable work if he were 
required to offer it to all; if the gospel made provision 
for only a part of mankind, and a man knew it, no one 
of honorable and noble spirit, it would seem, could en- 
gage in the work of offering it to all; if God knows that 
the atonement is made only for a part, we do not deem it 
too much to say that no one could honor Him if he should 
require his servants to go and proclaim to the ends of 
the earth that all might be saved. The "New School" 
are fettered by no such embarrassments; they can have 
no such cold, chilling, painful feelings come over their 
souls when they go and, in the name of God, invite 
their fellow-men to heaven. 

(c.) It is a circumstance of no little moment in preach- 
ing, that this view of the provisions of the gospel ac- 
cords with all that we see in nature. The sun rises 
on the evil and on the good; the rain descends on the 
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fields of the just and the unjust. Fountains pour forth 
abundant waters to slake the thirst of all ; flowers emit 
their fragrance for all ; the air is free to all ; knowledge 
is designed for all; medicines are free for all, and 
are adapted, in their nature and in their abundance, 
for all; healing streams are equally fitted for all. No 
invalid who stoops down to drink of the waters of the 
Congress Spring at Saratoga, is rebuked by the doctrine 
that they are designed only for the "elect" among the 
invalids of the earth, and that though they seem to 
flow freely, yet that there is a large portion of the suf- 
fering race for whom they were not designed, and to whom 
they could not be applied. In nature there is no such 
limit in design, or abundance, in the arrangements for 
the happiness of mankind, as is implied in the doctrine 
of a limited atonement, and the " New School " preacher 
may come before his fellow-sinners and fellow-sufferers, 
drawing his illustrations from the sun, the air, the 
waters, the healing streams, the remedial systems of na- 
ture, and with no drawback — no mental reservation — 
no consciousness of dishonesty — no chilling, withering 
conviction that he is uttering a falsehood — may say to 
the world that "Christ by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man;" can stand and proclaim, with an 
honest heart, "Whosoever will, let, him take the water 
of life freely;" can feel that, in this act, he represents 
an honest Father, Saviour, God ! 

These systems are different. These styles of preach- 
ing are different. It is well, as we are happy to be- 
lieve is often the fact, that the "Old School" preacher 
forgets his theology — his creed — his shackles and tram- 
mels; that the theologian is often lost in the Christian; 
that the heart gets into the pulpit instead of the head; 
that men, when perishing sinners are before them, 
can forget Princeton and Danville, and think only of 
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Gethsemane and Calvary; that their cold, and stern, 
and partial logic gives way to the warm gushing emo- 
tions of Christian hearts; and that, under the influence 
of their better feelings, the " Old School" pour out the 
offers of salvation, with language as earnest, and with 
hearts as warm, as their "New School" brethren. 
But the systems are different; the training is different; 
the text-books are different; and the reason why they 
harmonize in preaching is that the teachers in the 
"Old School" Seminaries cannot control men when 
they come to preach ; cannot secure such an ascendency 
of their rigid and partial logic as to stifle the warm emo- 
tions of the Christian heart; cannot transfer the ' de- 
monstrations ' of the cold lecture room to the pulpit. 
While, therefore, we are constrained to feel, as we have 
often sadly experienced, that their views of the atone- 
ment do fetter them in their offers of salvation ; while 
we think that we see the effect of this in making them 
conscious that it is not consistent for them to preach a 
"free gospel," or to offer salvation to all mankind; 
while we think that the effect of the instruction which 
they have received, tends in its own nature to make 
their preaching a work of mental reservation, and of 
painful constraint, we are rejoiced to believe that in 
numerous cases — we would hope in a majority of cases 
— the "Old School" preacher follows the promptings — 
the warm gushing emotions of the heart rather than the 
dogmas of his theology; that it is the Christian coming 
from communion with his Saviour — from the foot of that 
cross where he cannot but feel that that precious blood 
was shed for all men, rather than the pupil of Princeton 
or Danville, who stands before a dying world to tell of 
the "unsearchable riches of Christ." 
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ARTICLE II. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. 

[Prepared for the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, from two Articles 
in the Studien and Krittken, for 1859, which are based upon the work 
"Aus Schleiermacher's Leben. In Brief en. 2bd. Berlin^ 1858." 
(From Schleiermacher's Life. In letters. 2 vols., Berlin, 1858.) By 
Dr. Gustavus Baur, Professor at Giessen.] 

The appearance of these volumes has given rise to 
some discussion in Germany, touching the true nature 
and degree of Schleiermacher's talents, and touching 
his personal worth. It has been held that these letters 
show him to have been a man of fine susceptibilities, 
but of little positive power, and not a reformer by any 
inward necessity. His nature has been described as fe- 
minine rather than positive. He indeed had a pecu- 
liar relish for the society of refined females, but this was 
because he always felt that they were more capable 
than are men of understanding and appreciating those 
finer shades of thought and feeling in which he delighted. 
Besides, his earnest, manly and vigorously active spirit 
sought and found among cultivated females the comple- 
ment of its own nature, exactly as with the most vi- 
gorous and manly races, the sentiment of honor and 
love towards the female sex is the strongest. Recep- 
tivity in a very high degree may be joined with the 
capability of acting most powerfully on others in such 
an accomplished personality as was his. Through a 
stormy and troubled career he continued firm and true 
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to himself and held on his way of advancing purity 
with an energy of purpose rarely beheld and most 
worthy of imitation, crowning the whole with a dying 
triumph that reminded his associates of a death of So- 
crates ennobled and warmed by the breath of eternal, 
redeeming love. In the times of peril and suffering 
and of returning hope through which his country passed 
during his life, brave and struggling men felt that they 
had a firm reliance in him whom many called the great 
Schleiermacher, and enemies learned to respect the man 
whom they found to possess not alone the fixedness of 
iron, but sometimes too its keenness and its fiery heat. 
That Schleiermacher was a reformer in the same 
sense with Luther is not claimed. He has also been 
compared with Melanchthon, but Schleiermacher was 
never willing to yield any thing of principle out of regard 
to circumstances or for the sake of peace ; there was about 
him a candour that disregarded consequences, a sharp- 
ness and a consistency in maintaining and carrying out 
his principles that utterly forbade compromises. His 
work as a reformer lay in quite different circumstances 
from those which surrounded Luther. The work of that 
great man was to open a way of access to spiritual good 
among men who were ready and waiting for it ; that of 
Schleiermacher was to arouse a worldly, indifferent age 
to appreciate the spiritual good within their reach. In 
his sphere he may be placed by the side of Goethe and 
Schiller in the sphere of art, Kant and Fichte in the 
sphere of speculation, Stein and W. Von Humboldt in 
politics. And just because his aim was the spiritual na- 
ture of his countrymen and because he sought the means 
of a reformation, not as Fichte, for example, in his 
"Discourses to the German Nation" in the way of spe- 
culation, but found it in the power of Christianity as 
attested by facts to redeem a ruined world; for this 
vol. yra. — 26 
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reason his efforts were indeed less brilliant and famous 
but farther-reaching, more manifold, more fruitful and 
enduring than theirs. Neander has designated him as 
the man from whom a new period of church history will 
have to be dated. 

He has been charged with dissimulation. His name 
signifies Veil-maker, and Schlegel, notwithstanding the 
protest of Goethe against this species of witticism, has 
suffered himself to be led into the perpetration of a pun, 
charging him and theologians generally with being what 
the name indicates — dissemblers. Schleiermacher was 
indeed a shrewd observer of persons, times and places. 
He did not go to every man with his heart upon his 
open palm. A strong sense of duty forbade him to 
enter fully and freely upon delicate and involved sub- 
jects where circumstances were unsuitable. But when 
he found himself understood, none could surpass him 
in openness and freeness, and when once he compre- 
hended the position of things clearly and had found the 
proper method of operating, no difficulty could divert 
him from pursuing his end with the most tenacious en- 
durance. "The heart of the honest maji is in his face 
and in his letters to his friends;" and it is a fact that 
we find in these very letters, which are almost all of 
them addressed to his most intimate friends, the absence 
of reserve, the honesty and candor of his nature, and 
that rigorous truth which led him first of all to aim to 
be candid with himself and then to guard against de- 
ceptive appearances before others. 

Before entering upon the letters themselves, we will 
give a sketch of the chief events in the outward life of 
Schleiermacher. He was born Nov. 21, 1768, at Bres- 
lau, where his father was stationed as Reformed chap- 
lain to the army. Subsequently the family removed, 
and occupied different positions, and the parents, 
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having heard of the Institution of the Moravians at 
Niesky in Upper Lusatia, resolved to intrust him and a 
younger brother to their care. They entered in 1783; 
and the same year a sister Charlotte, with whom 
Schleiermacher kept up the closest intimacy and inter- 
course to her death, entered the community at Gna- 
denfrei. Two years later, he was transferred to the 
Brother's Seminary at Barby near Magdeburg. But 
here he was soon brought by no mere superficial pre- 
tence of enlightenment, but by the depth and thorough- 
ness of his nature aiming after scientific truth, into con- 
flict with many of the views and usages of the commu- 
nity, resulting in severe inward struggles and a differ- 
ence with his father which was adjusted only a short 
time before the death of the latter. Nevertheless he at 
last consented to his son's pursuing his studies, for 
the future, at Halle. Here Schleiermacher remained, 
making his home with his uncle, the theological Pro- 
fessor Stubenrauch, for two years from the spring of 
1787. 

In the summer of 1790, he underwent his examina- 
tion in theology, and through the good offices of the 
court preacher Sack, became tutor in the family of the 
Prussian Count Dohna-Schlobitten. In 1793, this rela- 
tion was brought to a close in consequence of his strenu- 
ous conscientiousness towards others and his truth to 
himself. After this, we find the future theological re- 
former teaching in an orphan asylum in Berlin, and 
again in 1794, vicar to a relative in Landsburg. In 
October of this year his father died, an event so much 
the more deplored as the son had just begun once more 
to enjoy the sympathy of a revered but long estranged 
parent. Two years afterwards he was called to be 
preacher to the Berlin Hospital. The six years of re- 
sidence in this city which followed, were rich in influ- 
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ences particularly of a social character to develop and 
cultivate his mind and heart, and most significant in 
their bearing upon his after life. Introduced to the 
society of those refined and intellectual Jewesses, Hen- 
rietta Herz and Dorothea Veit, the daughter of M. 
Mendelsohn, and afterwards wife of Fr. Schlegel, he 
also became acquainted with the latter in the summer 
of 1797, and in December of the same year shared his 
home. Still more important was the acquaintance he 
made in May, 1801, upon a brief interview, with Ehren- 
fried Von Willich, a young theologian of the island of 
Rugen. That relation too with Eleonore Von Grunow, 
which afterwards cost him so much suffering, arose in 
this period, but through all the excitements of these 
new-found and in part passionate acquaintanceships, 
runs, like a deep and steady under-tone, that cordial 
affection for his true sister Charlotte. His relations to 
Eleonore led him in 1802, to deny himself the pleasures 
of that Berlin circle of friends, and accept a call to be 
court preacher at Stolpe in Pomerania. Thence in 1804, 
he was called as professor extraordinary and preacher 
to the University in Halle. 

In February of the same year, Von Willich died of 
a prevailing nervous fever, and left Henrietta Von 
Muhlenfels, a widow at eighteen years old with an in- 
fant daughter; a son was born after the father's death. 
While a wife, Henrietta had carried on a livelv corre- 
spondence with her husband's friend, addressing him as 
father, which she might well do to one more than twice 
her age. A very close friendship too existed between 
her entire family and Schleiermacher. In the summer 
of 1808 they were engaged, and in the following May 
they were married. This was a union based upon a 
most cordial affection of two really noble and beautiful 
souls for each other, most exemplary in its character 
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and most happy in its results. His half sister Nanny 
had hitherto been his housekeeper; in the year 1817, 
she became the wife of E. M. Arndt. The year of his 
marriage Schleiermaeher was called to the Trinity 
Church, and the next year he entered upon his work 
in connection with the newly established university of 
Berlin : he also found practical employment in the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, in the Department of Instruction. 
He resigned this position, however, in 1814, when he 
became Secretary of the philosophical class of the Aca- 
demy. His work and his influence in these various 
spheres of labor, will not cease to be felt and remem- 
bered as long as German theology and German science 
exist. His domestic life was one of such happiness 
that he reckoned himself among those singularly fa- 
vored in this respect. The death of his beloved Na- 
thaniel, in 1829, was the only event that brought a 
deep shadow upon the happy scene; but his own death 
(February 12, 1834,) proved a worthy and illustrious 
termination of a life which had been one continual pro- 
cess of inward purification; so elevating and so truly 
edifying was his end, that even his opponents were re- 
conciled or for a time awed to silence. 

The use intended here to be made of these letters, is 
to gather up the scattered hints which they contain 
upon Schleiermacher's various and manifold occupa- 
tions, and to arrange them according to the different 
spheres of life in which he was engaged. And it just 
shows what constituted him a worker of such signifi- 
cance, and how his work was most intimately connected 
with his entire personal being, that such strictly confi- 
dential letters should in every part be interwoven with 
references to the great questions of science, the Church 
and the State, which employed the writer's mind. 

In the letter to his wife, of Dec. 25, 1808, Schleier- 
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macher himself furnishes us a plan for arranging these 
materials: "Should I now be employed," he writes, 
"but transiently in affairs of State, then I shall have 
nothing further to wish for. Science and Church, 
State and Home-Life, — beyond this there is nothing for 
man on earth, and I should belong to the few fortunate 
ones who have enjoyed them all." Consequently Do- 
mestic Life, the Church, Science and the State, are the 
four departments in reference to which we have to con- 
template Schleiermacher's work. With respect to Art, 
which one would expect to find connected with these 
other spheres of life, we find few allusions to it in these 
letters. No one knew better than Schleiermacher him- 
self his own deficiency in this respect. In Dec, 1800, 
he writes to his sister: "I have so little talent for me- 
trical composition, that it is impossible for me to write 
so much as two lines of it just when I wish, even though 
I spend considerable time and labor at it; I am obliged 
simply to wait till it comes of itself, which happens but 
seldom. Schlegel has often assured me that poetry be- 
longs to my nature, but I am decidedly of the contrary 
opinion. If I do happen to make a couple of verses, 
they are not poetry." He did plan several works of 
fancy, but failed to carry them into execution. Among 
them was a romance, which was to embrace all that 
he believed himself to know of man and human life, a 
number of novels and a comedy, but the artificial 
forms of the sonnet and the enigma, were all that his 
wit actually produced of the sort. 

The personal appearance and character of Schleier- 
macher, as seen in these letters, require some notice 
before entering upon his work. He refers to a descrip- 
tion of himself, as he appeared at the University in 
Halle, given by some unknown person to his father. 
"I must have been very negligent in my external ap- 
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pearance, and have had altogether the manner of a 
man very much occupied with himself, cynical in my 
whole mode of living, easily satisfied for myself, but in 
society and for my friends, ready to make any sacri- 
fices, applying myself diligently, but just as the impulse 
moved me, and ever a poor attendant at the colleges, 
seeking retirement almost studiously; but if I fell in 
with the rich and great, I was both, even more than 
they, cold and proud towards all above me, and par- 
ticularly to my teachers and superiors. ,, Even in this 
account, which represents him as an unpolished gem in 
which a great deal lay undeveloped, we see the germs 
of that power which was destined so peculiarly to dis- 
tinguish the man. It was that marvellously clear and 
intelligent control exercised by his strong will over him- 
self and his relations to the outward world, which was 
by no means favored by the bodily organ in which it 
operated. As with Calvin, and Baxter, and Robert 
Hall, the soul of Schleiermacher had a suffering and in- 
firm body for its abode, over which first its indomitable 
energies must triumph. From his voluntary exile at 
Stolpe, in a depressed state of mind, it is true, he writes 
to Herz, on the 21st of June, 1803: "As to my growing 
fat, don't believe a word of it. I can assure you I am in 
a miserable state of health. Pains all over my system, 
are my constant companions, and reduce to nothing the 
little that is left of my life." But the Socratic control 
exercised by the mighty mind over this body, not only 
overcame its pains and infirmities, but made of it a ser- 
viceable instrument, prepared at all times for the most 
laborious efforts. Nov. 26th, of the same year, he 
writes to Charlotte Von Katen: "From the commence- 
ment of autumn I have suffered much, and I believe 
that whoever considers my lonesome, friendless condi- 
tion must be moved with pity. But I can suffer a great 
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deal of pain, and I have often felt as if I could take 
that of my friends; and I manage to carry out my 
determination not to take to my bed or to allow my- 
self to be interrupted in the duties of my office. If the 
disorder is only of a kind to permit the exercise of re- 
solution, that of itself is a help better than many a pre- 
scription." This was written in that melancholy state 
of mind, which resulted from the turn which his rela- 
tions to Eleonore Grunow had taken — so melancholy that 
even while thus a victor over his many bodily infirmi- 
ties, he wished for death, and believed that the object 
of life, to become something himself, was lost. Nor 
could the prospect of being useful to others, held up to 
him by his friends, avail any thing for his relief. 
u There is nothing," he writes, "so deeply to be la- 
mented by a man as a useless existence, and he who is 
becoming something no longer, but is petrified in his 
present condition, really lives in vain, not only for 
himself, but for others as well." Yet the translation of 
Plato was a duty which he had undertaken, and which 
as such must first be fulfilled; and we may see from 
his reply to Henrietta Herz, who had counselled a quiet 
endurance, and not an increase of his sufferings by 
struggling, that after all we must take these expressions 
about apathy and longing to die with some allowance: 
"For me there is no other kind of endurance, but one 
of struggles, all other would be gloomy despair." This 
courageous resistance to suffering, together with a change 
in his outward circumstances, soon led to a restoration 
of the entire vigour and freshness of his mind. The 
suffering body must obey the spirit, and all external 
sufferings and changes form an object which, as is once 
observed in the Monologues, can at most alter, but can- 
not prevent the workings of the soul. He was often 
attacked with violent bodily pain, yet he reckoned this 
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among the minor discomforts of life, and had more pity 
"for one subject to the unseemly habit of sleeping ex- 
cessively, than for one who suffered from physical 
pangs;" nor did he allow such ills to interfere with his 
enjoyment of life or with the fulfilment of his duties. 

In regard to one of his journeys on foot, the scene of 
which had been Silesia, he writes, Aug., 1805: "In our 
journey over the mountain, the weather generally was 
unfavorable, and dealt the worst with us on the highest 
points. More than this, exactly in the most interesting 
and striking parts of the journey, I suffered with the 
most violent attacks of pain; but I not only endured 
them so that we were not delayed an hour by my con- 
dition, but none of these hinderances and sufferings in- 
terfered with my enjoyment: they were as nothing 
compared with the lasting and noble impressions made 
upon me by the grandeur of nature's appearance." 
Three years later, on the Christmas day of 1808, he 
writes to his betrothed: "Last evening, in the midst of 
the festivities, I was seized with a sharp pain, which 
has tormented me all night long, so that this morning 
I entered the chancel with the remnants of my agony 
hanging to me, and very weary and miserable, yet my 
preaching was quite to my own satisfaction; whether 
it was as much so to the rest I cannot judge, for the two 
do not always coincide. But when I came down I 
was so miserable I could have gone to bed at once. I 
can endure pain quite well, and at the same time be a 
tolerable man for society or for my work-table; but I 
am more fatigued and weakened than others by the 
resistance I make." Nevertheless he would not hear 
of such a thing as taking care of himself, and he replies 
to an admonition from his wife in the very last letter 
before their marriage, (April 16, 1809): "With what 
joy I announce to you that this is the last letter, yet I 
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must even now abruptly close, and only add that I am 
very well, and that you must once for all leave the 
matter of taking care of myself to me. It is my death, 
and when you shall see how unnatural it is for me to 
undertake it, you will give it up yourself." The ques- 
tion may well be raised whether such neglect of his 
bodily condition did not help to shorten his days. 
Twesten thinks he would have been spared to us longer 
if he had found time to be sick occasionally, but Baur 
on the contrary suspects that it was by the influence 
of this extraordinary spiritual energy and activity that 
the frail bodily organ was held together so long; and 
that it was to these principles he owed it, that his wish 
to remain in entire possession of his faculties to the 
very last moment of his life and to gain a definite and 
certain knowledge of death, was so gloriously realized 
and that in such an illustrious manner he could keep 
the lofty vow he had taken in the Monologues: "Yes, 
with faculties unimpaired will I spend it, down to its 
latest years; never shall the freshness of my animal 
spirits desert me; what I enjoy now I shall ever enjoy ; 
strength shall not fail to my will, nor liveliness to my 
fancy; and nothing shall rob me of the magic keys, 
which open to me the mysterious doors of the upper 
world, and never shall I cease to feel the flame of love. 
I will not see the infirmities of age; I vow the utmost 
contempt to every discomfort that affects not the end 
of my being, and swear to myself an eternal youth." 
Proud as this language seems, we find from the letters 
that its author strongly protested against the title of 
" great," which many applied to him in view of the 
lofty energy and Christianized stoicism of his character. 
In a letter of Oct. 21, 1808, to his future wife, he re- 
peats what he had once before written, that she had 
the best opportunity of observing his weaknesses, and 
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adds : " The most intimate friendship necessarily leads to 
the most intimate acquaintance; and its chief advan- 
tage consists precisely in this, that the friend loves the 
friend with his faults, while others often love him only 
because they do not see him. But I cannot tell you, 
dear Hetty, how extraordinary it appears to me that 
you should call me great You know that I ordinarily 
dislike modesty, and that I know well about what is in 
me. But as to great, I should not know to what part of 
me this belonged." Schleiermacher, indeed, cherished 
what Baur terms a noble pride in his own firm and 
earnest purpose arising from an intimate acquaintance 
with the sphere which his peculiar powers pointed out 
as appropriate to himself. This clear self-knowledge, 
and this pure and powerful ideal will resulting from it, 
whose dwelling is the innermost sanctuary of the per- 
son and independent of external relations, it is the ob- 
ject of the Monologues to represent, and the author has 
frequently been charged with pride and an exaggerated 
estimate of himself, because men interpreted of the fact 
what was intended to describe an ideal. Schleier- 
macher at length perceived this, and wrote to his wife 
Sep. 18, 1808: "In the Monologues I have idealized 
myself, and kind people believed I am such. I am in- 
deed such, in the sense that such is my inmost disposi- 
tion, my true being, but the being never manifests it- 
self as it truly is; disturbing elements mingle with it in 
this poor life; but these disturbing elements are not 
brought out in the Monologues." 

Connected with this species of pride or rather with 
this effort after clearness in regard to himself, his plans 
and his actions, is the reserve he would at first exhibit 
in society. To his wife, who reported to him the com- 
plaints she had heard of him on this score, he replies: 
"I am painfully cautious in my intercourse with men. 
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Not so when I have one or two alone; or if I observe 
in any a real concern to get at our views on a subject, 
I soon endeavor to have him all to myself, if I have 
reason to suppose it will lead to any thing. But there 
is nothing I dislike and avoid more in society than the 
most distant resemblance to a debate. In the first 
place I cannot debate a question without going more 
deeply into it than would comport with the light mood 
which must be the prevailing characteristic of society; 
hence I turn to the most unimportant subjects, break 
off the conversation, joke about it so that it may not 
grow too earnest. Then if one introduces common- 
place or senseless things, or such as betray an evil dis- 
position, I cannot answer for the degree of bitterness or 
violence I may exhibit." 

We find in the conflict which Schleiermacher had 
with his father in regard to his transfer to Halle, a 
circumstance which doubtless aided in developing this 
unalterable fixedness of character: but it is due to the 
delightful family influences which he enjoyed under the 
roof and by the fire-side of the same father that Schleier- 
macher exhibited so many attractive and graceful traits 
of character. That tender regard for the peculiarities 
of others, for the intimacy of the family circle, and for 
a noble species of sociability, could only grow up in one 
who from childhood had belonged to a circle where such 
a feeling was habitual. In particular the exalted opi- 
nion he cherished of the meaning and value of domestic 
li/e y arose from the privilege he enjoyed which nothing 
can replace, of belonging to a family circle where the 
natural affection of the members was ennobled by de- 
vout love to the Saviour. The letters of his parents 
reaching back to the sixth year of their son's age, re- 
veal the strength and the spirituality of their devo- 
tion to his welfare. On the 21st of November, 1787, 
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the father writes to the son on his birth-day : "Thirteen 
years ago this day, I greatly rejoiced when you were 
born, and it was said : it is a son. To-day too I rejoice 
over you with all my heart. In what manifold ways 
have not the great love and goodness of God been over 
you, these thirteen years past! Yet taste and feel this 
love, feel yourself happy in enjoying it. Rejoice too in 
your parents, as they rejoice in you, and then shall we 
all forever rejoice in Hira who created all joys, and who 
alone can nourish them forever." This parental feeling 
was not lost on his young heart; it was responded to 
with the tenderest and deepest filial love. And when 
after the affecting, ay, even tragical conflict, between 
father and son in regard to his education had been re- 
conciled, and the intimacy between them renewed with 
redoubled tenderness, the beloved father must shortly 
die, this was a corroding grief to the son as long as he 
lived. His letters to his sister Charlotte show that the 
image of his sainted father never died out of his mind. 
Schleiermacher's regard for domestic life, as the foun- 
dation and centre of an elevated social life, and his con- 
viction of the value of woman in this connection, were 
strengthened during his residence in the noble family 
of Dohna, one of whose female members, Frederica by 
name, who died in that period, he mentions with pe- 
culiar interest in his letters as having materially as- 
sisted in producing these impressions. As he began to 
perceive with satisfaction the evidences of a deepening 
and widening influence attending his labors, he yet 
writes, Nov. 10, 1801: "Pleasant as this is, both as 
flattering a natural vanity, and as giving an earnest 
of greater influence in the future, yet it would utterly 
vanish from my thoughts and all would be as nothing 
compared with the prospect of a quiet, happy, domestic 
life; and it would not be difficult for me, if there were 
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no other way of obtaining it, to submit to a position 
entirely remote from the theatre of a grander activity, 
and quite unfavorable to my progress in science. In 
truth every thing in this world is vain and a delusion, 
both our pleasure and our work, with the single excep- 
tion of domestic life. What we accomplish of good in 
this quiet way is permanent; one can really be some- 
thing and do something for the few souls of the house- 
hold." Hence the finding of a wife to his mind was a 
source of the deepest satisfaction, but not, as we may 
infer from the clear good sense and steady self-posses- 
sion of the man, an event resulting from sudden and 
unrestrained passion. The simple, unconscious nature 
of a maiden had no attractions for Schleiermacher; he 
had a presentiment that a widow would gain his affec- 
tions as was actually the case; he preferred the society 
of females whose minds were clear and whose self-con- 
sciousness had been awakened. Such had constituted 
the social circle of Berlin, in which he moved; the cen- 
tre of which was Henrietta Herz, the marvellously 
beautiful and intellectual wife of a respectable Jewish 
physician, Marcus Herz. 

It was the influence of Moses Mendelsohn that en- 
listed the zeal of the more polished of the Jewish fa- 
milies of Berlin, to undertake with the earnestness and 
application peculiar to the race, the acquisition of the 
modern philosophic and aesthetic culture. The fe- 
males in particular who were not occupied in business, 
exhibited this zeal, while the great majority of Chris- 
tian housewives, contented themselves with the super- 
ficial French culture then in vogue. Soon arose cir- 
cles of acquaintances among those who sympathized in 
this movement, and encouraged by the relations of Men- 
delsohn with Christian scholars such as Lessing, Chris- 
tian elements were associated with the Jewish — a corn- 
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bination however which did not extend to Christian fe- 
males. The houses of the Jews were generally the ap- 
pointed places of reunion ; Mendelsohn himself neglected 
not to exercise such hospitality to an extensive degree, 
although, as Henrietta Herz narrates, his means were 
so limited that the family had to practise self-denial in 
order to provide the modest entertainment required, and 
the worthy lady of the house had to make careful ar- 
rangements based upon the number of her guests be- 
fore inviting them to partake. The Jewish house had 
the advantage of being neutral ground, where those 
united in the interests of culture in general, could 
freely mingle together, and in fact those reunions 
brought together men of widely different pursuits and 
classes in society, from Prince Louis Ferdinand, to the 
author living by the products of his pen. The most 
distinguished females in this society were Dorothea 
Veit, Rachel Levin and Henrietta Herz herself (born 
Sept. 5, 1764; died Oct. 22, 1847,) who excelled all, if 
not in genius and acquirements, yet in the entire health- 
fulness of her nature and in its harmonious development 
and thorough cultivation. It is not incorrect to de- 
scribe her as one of the most important personages at 
that period in Berlin. On every side her uncommon 
beauty, refinement and taste, were acknowledged. 
Even in her eighteenth year the two Humboldts sought 
her acquaintance, which had included such names as 
Frederick Schlegel, Fessler and afterwards Niebuhr, 
Nicolovius, Uhden, Chamisso, Varnhagen, Alexander 
Von Der Marwitz, Reimer and others; besides which 
scarcely any of the foreign notabilities seen within the 
walls of Berlin, failed to visit her house, and the queen 
of Prussia herself gave evidence of sharing in this uni- 
versal personal regard. 

Hence it is not surprising that a person with Schlei- 
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ermacher's peculiar propensity for cultivated society, 
and animated as he then was by earnest endeavors 
after a higher culture, should be found not only in the 
circle surrounding this distinguished female, but should 
soon become by far the most intimate with her of any. 
It speaks well for the character of this intimacy, that 
he discovered his friend to be in agreement with him- 
self on the subject of religion, and that nothing but 
veneration for her aged mother restrained her from seek- 
ing baptism. After the death of her mother, in 1817, 
she declared herself a Christian, and Schleiermacher's 
requirement that the renunciation should be public, 
brought the first and only cloud, which momentarily 
obscured this fair relationship; she regarding it as 
tending needlessly to offend her Jewish friends, while 
he viewed it as a testimony necessary to be given be- 
fore the Church. How clear a conscience he had in re- 
spect to the entire connection may be learned from his 
reply to the well-intended, yet groundless, objections 
made by the court-preacher, Sack: "Never will I be 
the confidential friend of a man of exceptionable opi- 
nions, but never, from the fear of man, will I refuse the 
comfort of friendship to one undeservedly suspected ; 
never will I, on account of my position, be influenced 
merely by what appears to be so to others, instead of 
acting according to the real state of the case. To fol- 
low such a maxim would make us preachers outlaws 
in the domain of social life; every slander uttered 
against a friend, if it were but well enough contrived 
to secure belief, would exclude us from his society. 
The end I have placed before me is much rather, by 
the blameless, even tenor of my life, to bring it to pass 
that instead of an unfavorable light falling upon me 
from an undeserved evil report of my friends, a favor- 
able light should be reflected upon their reputation by 
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my friendship for them." And again to his sister 
Charlotte: "Your opinion is that these acquaintances 
will prove a hinderance in discharging the duties of my 
calling, and that they at least have a bad appearance. 
As to the first, you must take my word for it that it is 
not so. I go through with every thing devolving upon 
me most carefully and punctually, but upon that alone, 
as you may well imagine, I would lay little stress if 
my whole heart were not in it, — a fact which few of 
my friends understand, and which Herz alone seems 
capable of reconciling. As to appearances, I have my 
own views on that point: I believe that my position 
requires me to despise them — not that out of sheer con- 
tempt I ought to do things 1 would not do otherwise, 
just for the purpose of showing how little one cares for 
public opinion, but whenever sufficient grounds exist 
for doing any thing, to ask no questions about appear- 
ances. This, in my view, is very necessary, and truly 
a duty." 

None had Schleiermacher's confidence more com- 
pletely than Henrietta Herz, and in truth by no one 
was his own peculiar moral and mental being better 
known and understood than by her. The intimacy 
dates from the time of his employment in the Normal 
school at Berlin, 1793, but it became close from the 
time of his return from the vicarage in Landsberg, 1796. 
She herself says: " Schleiermacher was at that time 
preacher to the Hospital, and lived in the hospital 
building, the vicinity of which was a common, unoc- 
cupied with buildings, and indeed unpaved. Yet he 
visited us nearly every day, though we lived at a dis- 
tance. Of winter evenings the journey, especially in 
returning, was really laborious. But it became longer, 
more difficult, and in winter even serious, when, during 
an alteration in the hospital buildings, Schleiermacher 
vol. vni. — 27 
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was obliged to lodge in a dwelling situated in what was 
then nothing but a public road, without light at night, 
and with few buildings, at remote intervals from each 
other. Yet he had already become so much attached 
to my husband and myself, and perceived on our part 
such a sincere friendship for himself, that he was not 
deterred by these obstacles from his regular evening 
visits. Our concern for him led us to provide him with 
a small lantern so arranged that he could hook it on to 
a button-hole of his coat, and thus equipped the little 
man would every winter evening sally forth on his re- 
turn, if he had not thus arrived." From February to 
May, 1799, he lived in Potsdam, acting as vicar of the 
aged Bamberger, chaplain to the court. Here the "Dis- 
courses upon Religion" were written, and the manu- 
script of each new discourse was sent first to this friend. 
At the same period he writes, Feb. 15th, 1799: "Ah! 
dear Hetty, do be so kind as to write to me frequently; 
that will sustain my life, which at all events cannot 
thrive in solitude. In truth I am the most dependent 
of all creatures on the earth; I even doubt whether I 
am an individual. I reach out all my roots and my 
leaves towards love, I must be in immediate contact 
with it, and unless I am drinking it down in full draughts, 
I am dry and withered straightway. This is my inner- 
most nature, there is no help for it, I can provide none." 
In spite of the frequent letters which he wrote from 
his solitude, the eagerness with which he waited for 
those of his friend, and his joy when one actually ar- 
rived, the friendship in no way overstepped its due 
bounds as some feared or suspected. Its dispassionate 
character was a matter of remark between themselves, 
as well as in their intercourse with others. The fol- 
lowing incident may assist in illustrating the nature of 
their intimacy. 
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Henrietta Herz desired to raise the means for furnish- 
ing a friend with a dowry, and with this view under* 
took the translation of Mungo Park's Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa in 1795-97, and of Weld the younger' s 
Journey in the United States of North America; and 
the two translations really appeared, the first in 12 
vols., Berlin, 1799, and the last in the Magazine of Re- 
markable Recent Travels by J. R. Forster, Berlin, 1800. 
As the translator was to remain unknown, Schleier- 
macher found a publisher, afterwards undertook the 
revision of the work, and became the translator of a 
large part of the last named work himself. He how- 
ever refused a corresponding part of the payment, and 
Herz had a secretary made for him, with many com- 
partments, such as he had seen and admired at the 
house of his friend Spalding. Schleiermacher' s secre- 
tary, so well known to his friends, at which they often 
found bim at work, and on which the greater part of his 
works were written, was the gift of the grateful friend, 
which he could not well refuse. 

The whole subject of Schleiermacher's intimacy with 
the interesting and unhappy Eleonore Grunow, we must 
pass over. The moral infection which at that time 
spread from France as a centre to every part of the ci- 
vilized world, and which is so clearly reflected in Ger- 
man literature with Goethe at its head, reached all 
classes of society. We are to remember that piety was 
not at all essential to the ministry of that period in the 
opinion of most men, and that the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds us was utterly unlike that which sur- 
rounded Schleiermacher and his contemporaries. The 
result of the whole may be best stated perhaps in his 
own words long afterwards: "Dear Eleonore, God dealt 
well with us, nevertheless." 

Well indeed had God dealt with Schleiermacher, for 
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in the meantime he had brought about his happy union 
with that true wife, Henrietta Von Willich. Nov. 21st, 
1808, he writes to her as follows: "I have begun my 
birth day, my dear, my own Hetty, with earnest prayer 
that God will really grant me this great happiness, and 
make it lasting; that he will cleanse and purify me 
through and through, so that I may use and enjoy it as I 
should. I have offered sincere thanks for His wondrous 
leadings through bitter pains, through seasons of de- 
spondency, to the purest and fairest joy, and from my 
inmost soul I could say, I am not worthy of the mercy 
which the Lord has shown me." And a few days before, 
in the joyful certainty that soon he might call the long- 
desired happiness his own : "Yes, dearest Hetty, if God's 
grace does not forsake us, and why should it? we shall 
lead a life which may prove a source of edification and 
strength to many, and of joy to all who know it;" and 
again, in that birth-day letter : " I have insisted so much 
in my teaching upon the beauty and sacreduess of do- 
mestic life; now I must really have opportunity to show- 
that it was more than pretty but empty words, that my 
teachings were significant of what I could be and do in 
this regard, and were an expression of my own profound 
convictions. For example, I must be able to show, that 
true wedlock disturbs nothing; neither friendship, nor 
scientific pursuits, nor the most disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing life one can lead for one's country. To these I 
feel myself drawn by strong and pleasing attractions; 
and with what noble accord does Hetty act, assisting 
me in meeting these demands with a hearty response!" 
In particular the numerous and intimate friendships of 
Schleiermacher were uninterrupted by his marriage. 
He maintained his character for unalterable attachment, 
and his claims to the title before bestowed upon him of 
a "virtuoso in friendship." His new home became the 
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centre around which new and old friends, including the 
most distinguished men, assembled, forming a delight- 
ful circle, and thus amid the most animated interchange 
of thought and feeling, there arose a family life, the 
like of which in richness and instructiveness is not often 
found. Now, too, he had found the true and proper 
theatre on which to realize his calling as an educator; 
a calling to which he had ever felt such a special lean- 
ing, that in the commencement of his ministerial life, 
his greatest delight was in catechising, which he never 
ceased faithfully to practise. It appears from numerous 
suggestions in the letters, that the whole secret of train- 
ing, in his view, consisted in truth and love, and that 
all artifice sprang from a lack of principle. Schleier- 
macher lost his son Nathaniel, the youngest and only 
one of the children who died before him, in 1829. He 
writes a few days afterwards: "I made it my special 
business to take the boy under my own charge, particu- 
larly after he commenced his studies in the Gymnasium. 
At last I had arranged it so that he prepared himself 
in my room, and thus I can truly say there was not an 
hour when I did not think of and feel concern for the 
child, and not an hour now in which I do not miss him. 
Yet on the very day of his burial I returned to my re- 
gular routine, and life goes at its old gait, only some- 
what slower and more painful." In regard to the plan 
of one of his friends communicated to him to keep her 
son by her and teach him privately until his 17th year, 
he says, remonstrating: "The opinion prevails that 
boys are safer from temptation amid the restraints of 
home. But it is an advantage of the greatest moment 
that at school the strong feeling of justice is awakened, 
and the boy is conducted to independence. These two 
things make the man. And only you observe, and you 
will find all men who have been kept too long under 
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the paternal roof are in a manner weakly, undecided, in- 
capable, without true feeling for the common cause. 
After seventeen years these deficiencies cannot be made 
good." To his step-son at his studies in Berlin, in his 
14th year, (1821,) he writes: "You are now at an age 
when you dare no longer content yourself with doing well 
and thoroughly merely what is given you as a task, but 
when your own zeal should carry you beyond the re- 
quirements of the school." Ten years later the same 
son was a student of law; but instead of grasping singly 
and energetically the science of the profession, he al- 
lowed himself to be excessively occupied with idle spe- 
culations upon the higher questions of life and philoso- 
phy, and the relation of his own powers and acts to 
them. In view of this his step-father wrote, (February 
6th, 1827) : "My opinion is that you busy yourself too 
much with yourself, and too constantly come back to 
this topic. A single individual is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be the object of such regard, and you remind 
me of a couple of sentimental lovers who desire to exist 
exclusively for each other, and thus very soon fall into 
a tedious and wearisome sort of life. True inward pro- 
gress cannot be detected while actually taking place, 
but will be interfered with in the attempt, just as bread 
cannot ordinarily be made, if it is every moment drawn 
out of the oven and inspected or cut open to prove that 
it is done." This advice did not prove unavailing. 
His last letter is addressed to his son. It was concluded 
January 30th, 1834, with these words: "I have been 
compelled to keep the house three days with cough and 
hoarseness, which made it impossible for me to lecture. 
To-day I was obliged to turn out for a baptism, when 
I also sought to lecture the hour, but it was quite un- 
satisfactory. After to-morrow I design to resume and 
carry on my usual duties. And now, my beloved! I 
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commend you to God." Fourteen days after, on the 
17th of February, the birth-day of his beloved Natha- 
niel, the father died. 

Schleiermacher's piety was not a product of theory, 
or a " daughter of theology," to use an expression of his 
own. It was an inward life and experience, ante-dating 
and comprehending more than his theory, and operating 
as a corrective, and a guide in the formation of his 
theory. The germ of this piety was planted in his 
mind amid the propitious surroundings of his father's 
home, and nurtured, as these letters clearly show, during 
his residence as a pupil among the Moravians: "My 
feelings are always peculiar when I enter a community 
of the Brethren. The greatest part of my youth and 
the decisive moment for the entire development of my after 
course of life stand before me. Little as I should be 
disposed to live within the narrow restrictions of a Mo- 
ravian Brotherhood, yet their simple, quiet life comes 
over me with such an impression of contrast with the 
empty, noisy world, that I believe and feel it might, 
with more regard to the demands of the age, be made a 
truly noble and enviable mode of life." "Here," he 
says again, "the foundation was laid for an undue in- 
fluence of the imagination in matters of religion, which, 
but for my cold-bloodedness, might have made me a 
fanatic, but which in fact gave occasion to a number of 
very valuable experiences: to which I owe it that my 
habits of thought which, with most men develope them- 
selves unperceived from theory and observation are, as 
I think, the living result and reflection of my own his- 
tory." 

Yet it was simply impossible that the narrowness 
characteristic of the Moravian teaching, both as to form 
and matter, could satisfy for any length of time, a spirit 
like his, which sought a clear, scientific explanation of 
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pious experiences, and which regarded piety not as 
something exclusive, and requiring to be protected from 
contact with the world, but which sought to grasp it in 
connection with the entire life of humanity in all its 
richness and variety. The letters enter fully into the 
circumstances attending his estrangement and removal 
from the Seminary. Schleiermacher complained of his 
father, because his anxiety for his son's outward welfare 
led him to forget what was due to conscientious convic- 
tions. Under date of Aug. 19th, 1802, he says: "The 
first feeling which developed in me was the religious. 
I can yet recall its first movement in a walk with my 
father. He never suffered the impression to be lost 
after this beginning, and thus it is no wonder that he 
misunderstood me when I forsook a society in which 
he had placed me with great satisfaction and high 
hopes, and in accordance with my own wish, in order 
to save me from the combined power 6f the world, and 
the skeptical cast of mind which he had not failed to 
detect in me. What in me was the result of a simple 
love of truth without regard for consequences, he viewed 
as the prompting of a vain disposition and a desire to 
plunge into the abyss of skepticism. The vanities of 
the world I feared instead of loving, and had I been 
able to find another similar place of retirement such as 
existed among the Moravians, thither I should have 
preferred to go. So little concern had I for my future 
prospects, that if my uncle had not been living, it would 
literally never have entered my mind to take the jour- 
ney to the examination with a view to obtain the re- 
version to some field of labor." 

His correspondence shows with what pleasure he re- 
verted in after years to the beautiful methods of wor- 
ship maintained among the Moravians. May 5th, 1805, 
he writes to Charlotte Von Kathen, his future wife's 
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sister : " The feast of Easter I spent in Bar by among the 
Moravians; happy, holy days were they to me — full of 
interesting reminiscences and of a more direct and ex- 
quisite enjoyment. The old rector too of the establish- 
ment, from whom I first learned Greek and Hebrew, 
who while I was under his care had loved me like a 
second father, was still living, a vigorous, active old man 
of seventy-seven years, and his joy at seeing me again 
was most hearty. . . . Really, dear Charlotte, in 
all Christendom of this date there is no form of worship 
which gives more appropriate expression of genuine 
Christian feeling or is better calculated to waken it, 
than is this in the Brotherhood." 

These acknowledgments show us how important 
was the influence of the Moravians upon the religious 
and theological character of Schleiermacher; and be- 
cause hitherto material has been wanting from which 
satisfactory proof of the fact could be brought, sufficient 
regard has not been paid to this influence in the cur- 
rent criticisms of the great theologian. The mode 
of thinking there communicated to his mind, is con- 
nected with the habit of giving his entire life, and es- 
pecially its important occurrences, a religious turn, 
whence originated family worship, the wish expressed 
to his absent betrothed to celebrate their engagement by 
partaking of the Lord's Supper on the same day, the 
efficacy he imputed to the prayers of the absent wife, 
and other things of the kind which find mention in the 
letters, down to the edifying occasion of his death, to 
which a peculiarly exalted character was given by his 
participation in the Lord's Supper. Such things were 
not likely at that time to be very frequent among theo- 
logical professors, and they betray a reverence for the 
Scriptures, prayer and sacrament as childlike and natural 
as it was strong, and of such a character indeed, as his 
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own admirers scarce looked for, being too much accus- 
tomed to regard him as a great, but altogether abstract, 
critic, dialectician and dogmatic theologian. 

His choice of the clerical profession must have been 
a matter of inward conviction ; for the external pros- 
pect, particularly as regarded the great majority of his 
future co-laborers, was far from inviting. Writing from 
Stolpe to Henrietta Herz, July 8th, 1802, he thus speaks 
of a Synod just held there: "Thus passed nearly the 
entire day. Melancholy were the feelings I expe- 
rienced. Ah, my dear friend, think of being in such a 
state among thirty-five ministers ! I have indeed not felt 
ashamed to be one myself, but by dint of longing and 
by the power of thought I have transferred my self into 
the time, which I hope is not far distant, when such a 
condition of things will no longer be possible. I shall not 
live to see it, but could I only do something to bring it to 
pass ! Not to speak of the openly infamous, yet think of 
the general debasement, the utter incapacity for spiritual 
things, the utterly low and sensual cast of mind; con- 
sider that I was undoubtedly the only one who sighed 
in spirit ; undoubtedly I say, for I took so much pains 
in the search that I should certainly have found the 
second one." In spite of the great diversity of his own 
training and wants as an educated man from the posi- 
tion and tendencies of the mass of his ministerial asso- 
ciates, yet his profound conviction of the sacredness and 
beauty of his calling preserved him from that unseemly 
vanity of which many a minister was guilty, that of 
assuming in society a manner quite at variance with 
his profession, and of utterly hiding under the polished 
manner of the accomplished scholar and gentleman, 
his connection with the ministerial office; much ra- 
ther in the centre of his new acquaintances, which, as 
it contained some persons of culture who despised reli- 
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gion, exposed him to greater temptations of the sort, he 
was able to secure a deep respect for his profession. From 
Halle he writes to Willich: "A week ago for the first 
time I really preached here in the church; and was 
much gratified with the conduct of Steffers on the oc- 
casion. He had accidentally heard of it, and was in the 
church, and afterwards expressed himself in a manner 
very elevated and inspiring, declaring me a happy man 
to be engaged in so noble an employment, and testified 
that it was the only one which gave a man the true 
centre for practical effort, furnishing thus a complement 
for mere science, which by itself was only half com- 1 
pleted : exactly as I have depicted the relation in my 
ethics." Under the influence of such views, Schleier- 
macher contributed greatly to the elevation of the mi- 
nisterial character. For himself he abstained entirely 
from the obscurity of the professor; much rather in 
accordance with his own teaching that the living 
centre, in which the different departments of theology 
find a scientific unity, is interest for the prosperity of 
the Church, so he regarded himself, even in his theolo- 
gical professorship, as the servant of the Church. 

Among the departments of ministerial activity, that 
of catechising had the most charms for him, as indeed, 
employment with children in general was a source of 
peculiar pleasure, and the teaching of others a real ne- 
cessity, furnishing both the appropriate recreation and 
the filling out of his own studies. He says, Dec. 27th, 
1799: "One's own learning and studying without em- 
ployment in teaching, is something so one-sided and 
really distracting to the mind : I am really not without 
reproofs of conscience in regard to it " This was before 
he came to appreciate the value and meaning of the 
sermon, of which he afterwards writes: "Preaching is 
now the only means of personally operating upon the 
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common sentiments of men in the mass; in reality it 
is but a small means, for little influence is actually ex- 
ercised; but if the one who speaks has seized and treats 
the matter not as it is, but as it should be, and if one 
imagines but two or three who really hear; the result, 
nevertheless, must be admirable. It has been my wish 
as a regular thing to hear myself preach; sometimes I 
can for a few moments, and the effect is a great, deep 
feeling." For the very reason that in preaching it was 
the personal influence which he esteemed the essential 
thing, he could write, Aug. 9th, 1824: "Properly speak- 
ing, I am opposed to the printing of sermons, because 
as a general thing — and this holds good in an especial 
manner with mine — they are adapted only for hearing." 
His well-known method of preparation is connected 
with that view; what was fitted to operate as a living 
word, should also be found and arranged as a living 
word in the free movement of the spirit, not first suf- 
fered to cool by the long road from the heart through 
arm and pen to the paper. For the rest, Schleierma- 
cher was any thing but an improvisator in the pulpit. 
Yet how quickly in the midst of the most disturbing 
circumstances the concentrated power of his mind could 
complete his preparation for the pulpit, appears from 
the collection of letters where mention is made of a Sa- 
turday evening party which he attended with Steffers. 
He hastened for awhile to the front of the gay com- 
pany and meditated the memorial discourse upon the 
queen, which he had to deliver immediately after- 
wards, and which he expected would be attended by 
the greatest portion of the Academy. Herz herself, 
to whom the account of this party is addressed, says 
of him: "Seldom did he refuse an invitation, and 
consequently he saw many persons in his own house. 
But it is a fact that he could immediately after the 
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richest and liveliest dinner or supper, and, after one of 
the latter, often late at night, sit down to his writing 
desk, and in a moment after be lost in the profoundest 
speculations. If he had to preach the next day, it was 
his custom, which, if he had company; he carried out 
in the guest-chamber, for about a quarter of an hour to 
stand by the stove in a reflective attitude. His more 
intimate friends understood that he was then studying 
his sermon, and left him to his thoughts. In a few 
moments he was again in the midst of the conversation. 
Upon some little strip of paper he had made a few notes 
with a lead pencil, yet this was every thing which he 
wrote before preaching. And after such apparently 
momentary preparation, I have often heard him on the 
following morning, preach discourses the richest in 
thought and feeling." Spite of all this, Schleiermacher 
made the business of preparing notes no light matter, 
and the expenditure of mental power required in his 
preparation, which at last involved the entire sermon, 
reaching in thought to the connection of every sentence 
and even to the separate words, was so great that the 
actual committing of the entire discourse to writing 
would have been an easier task. In a letter to his fa- 
ther replying to a request for one of his most recent 
sermons, he explains that he has none written, and adds 
by way of apology: "I cannot begin writing a sermon 
till I have studied it out thoroughly to its minutest de- 
tails, lest I should be in danger of anticipating or mis- 
placing some part. Now my circumstances in the last 
half of the past year have been such as not to admit of 
this process of thought in a consecutive manner, but 
it has taken place of necessity by fragments in separate 
moments, and then the entire corpus of the thoughts 
commonly came into shape only on Saturday night. 
True, it is even then quite possible to write out a ser- 
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mou bo thoroughly studied, yet much must vanish. 
Of this, however, I can assure you, these sermons cost 
me far more labor than others; I made a wonderfully 
careful arrangement, and then sought several different 
forms of expression for every separate thought; I se- 
lected one portion of the sermon and kept it in my 
thoughts, then again another, and a third; then I came 
back to the first, since by that time I should doubtless 
express it in a somewhat different manner; and so I kept 
constantly preaching my sermon piecemeal, and several 
times of course entire, besides memorizing the whole of 
the skeleton." As to the contents of the sermons, he 
writes to Willich, January, 1802: "I am much pleased 
that you regard my sermons from the side of edifica- 
tion, and your testimony that I have attained this end 
I value highly. As to the rest, they are indeed Discourses, 
if we take that word in its old sense, in which the main 
thing is perspicuity in the argument; so far — that is — as 
my object at present allows of it. But they are not such 
in the modern sense, in which regard is had mainly to 
ornament, such as the ancients know almost nothing 
of, and to somewhat poetical, which yet must not be 
poetry." Here, too, belongs his protest in the Prus- 
sian Staats-zeitung of March 8th, 1831, against the 
title of "The first Christian Orator of Germany," to 
which he subjoins : " Nor can my pulpit efforts, as I 
do not commit them to paper, be master-pieces of elo- 
quence. But to be grand as a preacher would be 
against my principles. The grander the Gospel itself 
is, the simpler should preaching be." 

The remainder of the essay upon which this Article 
is based, relates to the scientific— or philosophical — and 
political life of Schleiermacher, and may, if thought de- 
sirable, at a future time be laid before the reader. 
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ARTICLE III. 

JUSTICE, AS SATISFIED BY THE ATONEMENT. 

If opposing or agitating beliefs can prevent them 
from degenerating into the mechanical or merely tradi- 
tional, the doctrine of the Atonement can never so de- 
generate. Incessantly aggressive itself upon the spirit 
of the world, to which it is ever an "offence," it cannot 
but be the object of reciprocal hostility. But if the 
world's contention with it should cease, it would still 
be the occasion of controversy among its friends. 
These, though agreed as to the doctrine, are divided 
as to its theory or philosophy ; which, though they can- 
not refrain from endeavoring to explore, is too deep to 
be ever fathomed by a finite understanding, and too 
far-reaching and diversified in its relations and influence, 
to be apprehended alike by men who think for them- 
selves. 

There is, at the present moment, a new excitement 
of thought on this great subject. Four productions on 
it — three of them from eminent writers, the other 
anonymous — have recently appeared.* While evincing 
a revived interest in it on the part of their authors, they 
cannot but have awakened the same in many others. 
We have been prompted by reading them to make this 
brief attempt, persuaded as we are, that whatever pro- 
gress may have been made in the knowledge of the 
theory of the Atonement, it remains to be yet better 
understood, and challenges continued attention. 

The Atonement is distinctive of God's mode of show- 
ing mercy to man. That mercy is as great, as heaven 
is high above the earth. Its peculiarity as to mode is 

* The writers are, Mr. Barnes, Professor Park, a reviewer of Mr. 
Barnes' work, and Professor Shedd. 
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not less wonderful. The Atonement, the justification 
of his mercy, is the chief of "the ways of God." 

Without strictly defining the Atonement, we may 
state, in several forms of expression, its end or func- 
tion. It is a provision for showing mercy without de- 
triment to justice; or, a provision for the justification 
of the guilty, consistently with justice; or, a provision 
for harmonizing mercy and justice in the salvation of 
man. It makes an amends, or, in the strictest sense 
of the term, a satisfaction to justice, and opens a door 
to the highest favor from God. 

Assuming that mercy is to be manifested to man, the 
ground of the necessity for an Atonement lies in another 
necessity, the highest of all, namely; that God remain 
forever and immutably just; a necessity equivalent to 
that of the Divine existence itself, an unjust God being, 
in truth, no God at all. The Scripture accordingly 
places this ground in a demand of the divine nature; 
declaring (Heb. ii., 10,) that God, who though under 
law to no other, must duly respect himself — which, of 
course, he can no more fail to do than cease to be — 
would not have done so if he had saved man without 
an Atonement;* and particularly in the inviolability 
of one divine attribute, that already specified — Jus- 
tice. This latter declaration is made explicitly in 
Rom. iii., 25, 26, not to mention other places, where 
the Atonement, here called "a propitiation," is said to 

* We subjoin a paraphrase of this important text. 7/ became him 

it was what he owed to himself, what was required of him as God 
the End and Creator of the world — in bringing many sons unto glory 
— exalting many of mankind to heaven, having first made them his 
sons by adoption and regeneration — to make the Captain of their sal- 
vition — him who assumed the office of saving them — perfect through 
sufferings— by means of sufferings to qualify him for his work, say 
some interpreters, or, according to others, to advance him to his hea- 
venly estate. 
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have this for its purpose, that God might be jwt, and 
the justifier of believers; assuming that otherwise he 
would not have been so. Bring these two declarations 
together, which it were easy to show run virtually 
through all Scripture, and we have- this proposition as 
a Biblical assertion : that the necessity for the Atone- 
ment lay in the impossibility of God's doing himself 
dishonor in showing mercy, or not having due respect 
herein, to his own dignity, which in regard to his justice 
particularly, he could not have had if he had dispensed 
with the Atonement; or, more briefly, that the Atone- 
ment was necessary to our salvation, to the end that 
divine justice might be conserved or satisfied. 

The necessity for the Atonement has been argued by 
Professor Shedd from a demand of " the ethical nature 
of man;"* and by others, from an exigency of govern- 
ment. The argumentations of Mr. Barnes, and of the 
authors whose works Dr. Park has reproduced, all seem 
to have their rise and termination in this latter demand. 
We regard them as demonstrative and irresistible; they 
prove the necessity for an Atonement. Without as- 
cending to the highest idea of justice, limiting the view 
to rectoral reasons, or ends of government, it is at once 
obvious that mercy indiscriminately extended, without 
exception, to all offenders, however flagitious, would 
tend to the overthrow of the Divine government, and 
be to the dishonor of God, if there were no adequate 

♦Bibliotbeca Sacra, (October, 1859, p. 738.) "The position taken 
here is, that it (the Atonement,) sustains the same relation to both the 
attribute of justice in the Creator, and the faculty of conscience in 
tbe creature. It satisfies that which would be dissatisfied both in God 
and man, if the penalty of sin were merely set aside and abolished by 
an act of will. It placates an ethical feeling which is manifesting itself 
in the form of remorse in the conscience of the transgressor, only be- 
cause it has first existed in the nature of God in the form of a judicial 
displeasure towards moral evil." 
VOL. VIII. — 28 
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provision against these consequences. " That prince," 
says John Howe, " would certainly never be so much 
magnified for his clemency, as he would be despised by 
all the world for most remarkable defects of govern- 
ment, that should not only pardon whosoever of his 
subjects had offended him upon their being sorry for it, 
but go about to provide a law that should obtain in his 
dominion, through all after time, that whosoever should 
offend againet the government, with whatsover inso- 
lence, malignity, and frequency, if they repented, 
should be taken forthwith into highest favor."* The 
actual state of the case, in respect to the Divine govern- 
ment, is here represented, and the statement is of itself 
demonstrative. But though this argument is unanswer- 
able, it may not comprehend every ground of necessity 
for the Atonement. We do not know that there is not 
a deeper and broader ground for it; the ideal of justice, 
the inviolable perfection and majesty of God, may de- 
mand an Atonement irrespective of what may be ne- 
cessary to maintain government. It may be that the 
evil of sin, its essential iniquity, wrongness, turpitude; 
its malign influence and nature, apart from actual or 
possible developments of it, would, if God should not 
reveal his infinite displeasure against it, either by 
punishment, or some means equivalent to punishment 
of it, seem to authorize the impression, and be in part 
evidence, that he had no proper regard for himself as 
the Holy One in whose sight the heavens are not clean. 
Indeed, we do not know but that the efficacy of the 
Atonement for the purpose of maintaining government, 
depends on its sufficiency to meet a higher demand, 
namely, that the harmony of the divine perfections be 
conserved, and particularly that justice, as an attri- 
bute, of the divine nature, essential and indefeasible, 

* Living Temple. 
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irrespectively of all external relations and consequences, 
be satisfied. It may be that without this sufficiency 
there can be no Atonement, no satisfaction, for " the 
ethical nature" of either God or man. The appease- 
ment of the conscience may be otherwise impossible. 
We know that the Atonement does appease the con- 
science as well as God, but we do not know that it 
would have had this efficacy, but for something in it 
more than was necessary to meet the requirements of 
government. It is therefore possible, to say the least, 
that what is called the governmental theory of the 
Atonement is not the true one, if by theory be meant 
the complete resolution of a subject into its last idea. 
One thing is certain, that the defence of the Atonement 
according to Scripture, must take as its postulate the 
necessity of conserving or satisfying justice, as an in- 
tegrant of the absolute and immutable perfection of 
God. 

The proximate object of our inquiry is to ascertain 
the nature of such a satisfaction. What is this? What 
is required to meet the demand of justice, or to satisfy 
it when the punishment of sin is forborne ? To solve 
this problem, it is necessary, first of all, to understand 
the nature of justice itself, to a want of clear and cor- 
rect views of which, is owing, we think, the want of 
conclusiveness in so many arguments on the theory of 
the Atonement. We would then, if possible, obtain a 
true, distinct, and incontrovertible idea of justice. 

Now without logically defining justice, we may make 
a definite predication of it. Justice, certainly, is of the 
nature of virtue; or is, at least, one of the virtues. It 
has been regarded as the sum of the virtues. Professor 
Shedd calls it the very divinity of the Deity, the deep 
substrate and base of God's ethical nature:* but let it 

* Bibliotbeca Sacra, p. 742. 
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be only a virtue; this postulate will enable us to solve 
our problem.* If justice be a virtue, a good thing, one 
consequence is certain; it cannot be opposed to virtue, 
or oblige us to do anything evil, or be inconsistent with 
universal goodness. The virtues are homogeneal, sis- 
ters in one family; they love and embrace one another. 
If I must renounce virtue, be malignant or vindictive, 
for example, in order to retain what I choose to call 
justice, either justice is now an evil thing, or I have 
abused it by giving its name to that which is evil. 
But suppose a man to be brought into judgment and 
condemned as a criminal, and that by some means the 
ends to be answered by his punishment are already se- 
cured; that by virtue of a certain arrangement or pro- 
vision, no injury will be sustained and no good lost; no 
ill consequences of any kind will follow by forbearing 
to punish him; so that if his punishment should take 
place it would be for no end, but simply for punish- 
ment's sake; and now suppose again, that something 
naming itself justice, should forbid his discharge on the 
ground that it would keep him from his desert, would 
this something, bear what name it may, be anything 
else than simple malignity? would it do, in this case, 
what might be regarded as a praiseworthy office; a 
thing worthy to be classed with the exercises and acts 
of that holy love which is the fulfilling of the moral 
law? Surely, it ought not to be called justice. No; 
the quality of justice is not such that it must inflict 
punishment in all cases, irrespectively of the ends of 
punishment, or merely because punishment has been 
incurred and is deserved. The ends of punishment 
must be regarded; they are the justification and defence 

* In some of the remarks which follow on the nature of justice, the 
author borrows from a discourse delivered by himself, by appointment 
of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, 
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of its infliction; what justice points to, it may be with 
tears of compassion, as the necessitating cause of her 
punitive measures. If these can be secured without 
punishment, it is not justice, nor any form of goodness, 
but malign revenge, arbitrary cruelty, that will, in 
these circumstances, inflict a pang, though death itself 
be desei-ved. Let us not, then, make treatment accord- 
ing to ill-desert, any part of the idea of justice: justice 
is no enemy to love. 

But more than this, it is the servitor, of love.* For 
the office and place of justice in a virtuous character is 
not supreme; justice is essential, but it does not hold 
the highest place among the attributes of goodness: 
the supremacy belongs to love; the highest, brightest 
adornment and glory of every good being.f Wisdom 
is subservient to love; so is power; so is justice. The 
work of justice is to secure to all their rights, and pro- 
tect the interests of all: this done, justice is content. 
She seeks nothing more. She does not, she cannot, 

* Professor Shedd asserts (p. 729,) that there is no unity in the 
•virtues, except that they all pertain to the one essence, as distinguished 
from the attributes. They exist in co-ordination or independence of 
each other, and may all as well be resolved into wrath as into love, or 
any other. But is not this inconsistent with Scripture, (Rom. xiii., 
10,) with the intuitive disallowance of anything as virtuous which is 
sot resolvable, ultimately, into love ; and with the intuitive recognition 
of virtue wherever love is recognised? It is true that genuine wis- 
dom, justice, etc., always assert their own virtuousness ; but the pre- 
sence and supremacy of love in them is the criterion of their genuine- 
ness. See Edwards on the Nature of Virtue. 

f Professor Shedd would exclude 1 John iv., 7, (God is love,) as a 
proof-text that this is true with respect to the Supreme Being, by 
making it parallel with 1 John i. 5, (God is light,) and Heb. xii. 
29, (God is a consuming fire,) but he does not disprove the assertion, 
and cannot, if 1 Cor. xiii., and especially the 13th verse of this chap- 
ter, be true; according to which, love is chief among all the excel- 
lences of moral goodness. 
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she has no right to object to manifestations of love, 
now. Her satisfaction has been made. If by any pro- 
ceeding of wisdom, any means whatever, not unlawful 
in themselves, the interests and rights of all are placed 
in perfect security, nothing could be more absurd or 
unjust, than to forbid, in the name of justice, expres- 
sions of holy love. 

Such, too manifestly it would seem to be questioned, 
is the nature of that justice which required the Atone- 
ment in order to the exercise of mercy; yet it is a theo- 
logical question which, doubtless, would not have re- 
quired a solution, had this view of justice been regarded 
as beyond dispute. Is avenging or punitive justice 
natural to God?* If justice be taken as we have pre- 
sented it, the question must be answered peremptorily 
in the affirmative, even if we understand the words 
"natural to God," as implying that God would lose his 
true nature, or be no longer God if he should be with- 
out avenging justicfe; that is to say, if he could not or 
did not execute punishment at the behest of love. 
This justice, so understood is, indeed, in the highest 
sense natural to God : and the very strong anthropo- 
pathic language, so abundant in Scripture, such as : 
" Vengeance is mine;" "Ah, I will ease me of my adver- 
saries, and avenge me of mine enemies;" "My wrath shall 
wax hot," etc. ; and the examples of his severity in pun- 
ishment in this and the eternal world, may be cited as 
proof of the assertion. But if we take avenging justice 
in a sense which allows a disconnection of it from the 
rule of love, and supposes its inflictions to be for their 
own sake without any reference to ulterior good, and 
apply such language as that above cited to God as 
having such an attribute, this were not only to undeify 
him, but to make him the object of infinite horror. 

* "An justitia vindicatrix naturalis sit Deo?" 
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Professor Shedd, making justice to be "the substrate 
and deep base of God's ethical nature," affirms, very 
consistently with himself, (p. 738,) that while God 
may be merciful or not, as he pleases, it is not optional 
with him to exercise justice or not. With God love is 
voluntary, but justice necessary; he may be benevo- 
lent, he must be just. By thus discriminating between 
love and justice, making the latter to be of the very 
essence of the divine nature, and the former an affair 
of the will, and so arranging these too, as to their 
order in relation to one another, that love must be in 
abeyance at the demand of justice, instead of justice 
being the servitor of love, thus robbing justice of the 
nature of virtue, which has no place where love has 
not command; and so making avenging justice to punish 
merely for punishment's sake — the purest malignity — 
what does he represent the Deity to be; especially 
when he applies to him such epithets as wrathful, re- 
vengeful, furious in vengeance, a consuming fire, etc. ? 
That God must be just in the true sense of the term, or 
exercise justice in the service of love, while he may 
show mercy — exercise love — if he pleases, is true; it 
gives love the supremacy. If justice has no option, or 
God, in respect to his justice, be shut up to one course, 
still, as that course is prescribed by sovereign love, 
all is as it should be. But this view of the subject 
Professor Shedd would seem to controvert. 

Having now ascertained the nature of that attribute 
to which satisfaction is made by the Atonement, or 
which the Atonement maintains or conserves, while 
God has mercy on whom and to whatever extent it 
pleases him to have mercy; the only thing needed to 
complete the answer to the main question, assuming 
the sufficiency of the Atonement for its purpose, is to 
take into view the matter of the Atonement, or that 
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whereby it effects the satisfaction or conservation of 
justice — what it offers instead of the punishment of 
sin. Before we state this let us premise that it may be 
and is stated more or less compendiously, more or less in 
detail — the subject being very large and comprehensive. 
To which diversity of representation are mainly to be 
ascribed the dogmatic differences of theologians on the 
Atonement. While the representation remains con- 
crete or unscientific, these differences are scarcely to 
be observed. They begin to be manifest as soon as 
the synthetic gives place to the analytic; fact, to its 
theory or explanation. There are different "philoso- 
phies " of the plan of salvation. There are scarcely 
two independent thinkers, though of the same school, 
who have precisely the same philosophy. Beginning 
their systematizing work with postulates or preconcep- 
tions, as to which some of them differ from others, they 
advance in different paths of thought, arrive at different 
goals, and construct systems, in some points, peculiar 
and individual. Some of them, for example, assume 
ideas of justice which others cannot accept; consistently 
with these ideas there can be no satisfaction of justice, 
except by identity in the Atonement with what was 
originally required, the infliction of the very penalty of 
the violated law. Justice, they hold, under whatever 
change of circumstances, is always one and the same 
thing in its demand; the penalty affixed to the law 
must be executed if it has been incurred. — Others can- 
not receive that idea of justice. Justice, especially 
when its name is "vindicatrix," or avenger,* may vary 

* Justice has received other names : we talk of commutative jus- 
tice — that which fulfils contracts or pays debts; distributive justice — 
that which gives to each one his due, etc. ; but justice is the same 
thing, essentially, under all its names ; in so far as it may be predi- 
cated in the relations its different names indicate, the same generic 
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its first demand if something else will answer its ends 
as well; nay, at the good pleasure of love, she cannot 
but accept this equivalent, without becoming simple 
malignity, murderous hate. The fictitious Shylock, 
in refusing everything except his "pound of flesh," the 
article specified in his " bond," personifies the true ideal 
of what would name itself justice in such a case. — Ac- 
cording to the first class of theorists, justice requires 
always a strict punishment of sin to the full amount of 
its demerit; and if the Atonement made by another is to 
be admitted, he must be thus punished; only on this con- 
dition can a satisfaction be made or justice maintained. 
The others, with their different conception as to the 
invariableness of the demand of punitive justice, hold 
that strict punishment according to the demerit of the 
offender, is not necessary to satisfaction; but that it 
may be made by a substitute for this, no matter how 
different in itself, if it will answer all the purposes of 
punishment. Now the test, the umpire question is : — 
Which of these theories can be substantiated by the 
history of the Atonement, or what the Atonement was, 
according to this history? Which of them was verified 
by fact, the doctrine of identity, or the doctrine of equi- 
valency? 

The sum of the history is this : The Second Person of 
the Godhead, having, in order to make the Atonement, 
assumed human nature, become God-man, with the 
liabilities to justice incurred by our sins, and so put 
himself under the law, from "the curse" of which he 

idea of it underlies them all; there is a sense in which they may be 
all comprehended, and that sense requires that in all exercises of jus- 
tice, the rule of love be acknowledged. In fulfilling contracts, (e. g.,) 
we must not insist on our legal claims beyond the sway of love ; true 
justice has no claims beyond this sway; one cannot, for instance, dis- 
tress, with the consent of true justice, an unfortunate debtor who is 
unable to pay. 
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came to redeem us, and having, under circumstances of 
deepest abasement and suffering, passed a sinless life 
among men, finished his course of infinite humiliation 
by a death signalized, in itself and its preliminaries and 
circumstances, so as to utterly exclude from its category 
every other death of mortals. Thus the Atonement 
was effected. Here we have what has been called the 
matter of the Atonement, or what it offers as a satis- 
faction to punitive or avenging justice. Now that this 
was, indeed, a satisfaction, or, in truth, an Atonement, 
we know; but how do we know this? It was certainly 
not the identical thing to which we were exposed by 
our guilt, the very same punishment as to either form 
or substance, which we were to have suffered. It is 
needless to indicate the difference;* nothing can be 
more manifest. How, then, let us ask again, do we 
know that it was an Atonement? What is the evidence 
to us that Christ by his humiliation unto death, did in 
fact make an Atonement or satisfaction to justice for 
forbearing to punish us according to our desert? As 
the fact does not assert itself by self-evident sameness 
with the punishment, we surely never could have 
known it, apart from adequate testimony. Regarding 
the history as real, it could not but have appeared to 
us, in the exercise of a spiritual understanding, as won- 
derful, amazing, divine; we should have been wholly 
absorbed by it; everything else would have been as 
nothing to us compared with it. But had God never 

* Though President Edwards has expressed it, in the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1. Christ felt not the gnawings of a guilty condemning conscience. 

2. He felt no torment from the reigning of inward corruptions and 
lusts, as the damned do. 

3. Christ had not to consider that God hated him. 

4. Christ did not suffer despair as the wicked do in hell. Edwards' 
Works, yoI. viii. p. 176. Dwight's Edition. 
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assured us that it is indeed the history of an actual 
Atonement, which he himself has accepted as a full and 
absolute satisfaction to his justice, that we should have 
known that it is so, does not seem to be certain. 

That an Atonement was needed to satisfy "the 
ethical nature of man," as well as the justice, or "the 
ethical nature of God," may be true as Professor Shedd 
insists; conscience, it has been said, is sometimes more 
implacable than God; a sense of sin, attended with a 
conviction that it is never to be atoned; wrong feeling 
or doing, never to be righted in any way, were, per- 
haps, utterly incompatible with peace of conscience; a 
worm never to die; a fire never to be quenched; this 
may be so; and since the Atonement has, as the ob- 
jective cause, given peace of conscience to believers, 
this fact may be proof that the Atonement is one in- 
deed. But the fact comes too late to be original proof. 
It is the effect of anterior testimony or teaching. If 
God had not already announced the Atonement, and 
his own acceptance of it, is it by any means certain 
that it would have been an Atonement in the appre- 
hension and experience of conscience, a satisfaction for 
the ethical nature of man? Its being so, at any rate 
so far as we know, is to be attributed not to itself ex- 
clusive of other testimony, but to itself to be an Atone- 
ment by divine attestation. According to actual ex- 
perience, the conscience is appeased, because it has 
been assured by infallible evidence, that God himself 
is appeased, by it. 

There are other objections to the theory of identity, 
in contradistinction to that of equivalency. Its princi- 
ple is inconsistent with the admissibility of an Atone- 
ment. It is against substitution. There can be no 
exchange of persons. For the penalty was not that 
some one should be punished; it was this : " The soul that 
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sinneth, it shall die." If it be said that a person of a 
certain rank or dignity, such as Christ, the God-man, 
dying in the place of the transgressor, would virtually 
meet the demand of the divine law, this in one respect, 
at least, and one which would seem of the greatest mo- 
ment, is a departure from the theory of identity, and, 
in principle, the adoption of the other * 

Nor are difficulties yet at an end. The theory is in- 
consistent with an article of the Creed: "I believe in the 
forgiveness of tins" It makes the sinner's discharge 
from punishment a matter of debt to him from God. 
It supposes him, on his becoming a believer, or accept- 
ing the Atonement, unamenable to punishment on the 
score of distributive justice, square with the law, 
its demands against him having been fully met by his 
surety, in such a sense, that to punish him would be 
injustice to him, a double infliction of the very punish- 
ment he had incurred. It limits grace in our salvation 
to providing the Atonement; that was an affair of 
grace; all after that was debt, absolute debt to the be- 
liever. It expresses itself on this point in the follow- 
ing emphatic language: "The justice of God that re- 
quired man's damnation, and seemed inconsistent with 
his salvation, now does as much require the salvation 
of those that believe, as ever before it required their 
damnation. Salvation is an absolute debt to the be- 
liever from God, so that he may in justice challenge 
and demand it; not upon the account of what he him- 
self has done, but upon the account of what his surety 
has done. For Christ has satisfied justice fully for his 

* It can hardly fail to be remarked, that unless the principle sup- 
poses that there is no pUdge of veracity in the threatening of the law 
— an idea not generally welcome to the advocates of the theory — it is 
inconsistent with itself in this respect also ; it abandons itself as to 
veracity as well as justice. 
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sin; so that it is a thing that may be challenged, that 
God should now release the believer from punishment; 
it is but a piece of justice that the creditor should re- 
lease the debtor, when he has fully paid the debt." Nor 
is this the full extent of his demand on divine justice: 
" The believer may demand eternal life, because it has 
been merited by Christ by a merit of condignity, so that 
it is contrived that that justice that seemed to require 
man's destruction, now requires his salvation."* 

So speaks the theorist, but not the Bible. It 
teaches the doctrine of forgiveness of sins, as well as 
that of Atonement, through the grace of God. Discrimi- 
nating in a certain place, (Eph. iv. 32,) between Christ 
and God who, though the same in one respect are not 
so in another, it declares that God forgives us, — forbears 
to treat us as we deserve, not pays us what is, in jus- 
tice, due to us from Him, — for Christ's sake, or on ac- 
count of the Atonement which he made. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a greater contrast than that of the 
doctrine of the Bible and the doctrine of this theory, in 
regard to the claim of believers for their salvation. 
The opposite of the latter doctrine, it could not have 
asserted if it has not done so. Instead of making the 
Atonement inconsistent with forgiveness, it makes for- 
giveness — free forgiveness by the grace of God, — the very 
object and fruit of the Atonement. Instead of limiting 
grace to providing the Atonement, it makes it the very 
function of that stupendous work of grace, to remove 
obstacles to the farther manifestations of grace. In- 
stead of leaving no place for the exercise of grace after 
that first office of it — or having mercy on whom he 

* This citation is from President EoVards — Professor Shedd adopts 
it, (p. 759.) Professor Park remarks concerning it, (Theory of Atone- 
ment, p. xiv.,) that it was written by Edwards "when he was only 
thirty years old, and was pointedly condemned by Br. Smalley." 
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will have mercy, a prerogative of God no longer, it 
assigns to the Atonement, the virtue of enabling him, 
if we may speak thus, to exercise this prerogative 
consistently with justice. Instead of empowering be- 
lievers to demand salvation as a debt due to them 
from him, it summons all men to lift up prayer to 
him for pardon and daily bread, and whatsoever else 
of good they would receive from him. It sets forth 
God (Rom. xi. 35,) in absolute independence of all 
creatures as io claims on his favor; and in respect to 
sinuers, while it announces him as appeased or propi- 
tiated toward them, by virtue of the Atonement, it still 
leaves them at the disposal of his mercy, which on their 
acceptance of the Atonement, he is more than willing 
for Christ's sake to extend to them; but to the Atone- 
ment itself, infinitely precious as it is in his sight, it 
ascribes no influence restrictive of freedom in dispensing 
mercy, whether in making sinners "willing" in the day 
of his power to accept his grace, or in realizing to them 
its fullness, afterwards. It, reveals God as a Promiser, 
it is true, and lays the utmost stress on the divine 
benignity as shown in the freeness and abundance of 
his promises; and pleads with us by the argument that 
God cannot fail to keep his word to the uttermost; it 
allows us — strange to think of — to hold him to his 
word, to prove him, to test his fidelity; but both in pro- 
mising and keeping his promise, it is not justice to them 
but pure love that actuates him, and such love as only 
the infinitude of his own nature could express or con- 
tain. ; 

The theory of the Atonement, therefore, which gives 
it a virtue to render God a debtor to believers, is not 
the true theory. There is no such virtue in the Atone- 
ment. Creatures, not to say sinners, cannot be put 
into relations toward God, which would make a claim on 
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him, in justice, either proper to them as dependent on 
him, not only for what of good or goodness they may 
have, but even for existence; or, consistent with the 
absolute and indefeasible independence of the Deity as 
the sole Original Fountain of created good and being. 
There is no possibility of adding to the merit of the 
Atonement. Among the works of God, there is no- 
thing so worthy of praise, as what our Blessed Lord 
achieved, when uttering on the Cross the words, It is 
finished, he bowed his head in the death of propitiation. 
Nothing has received such expressions of complacency 
from God, such Alleluias from the hosts of heaven: 
Nothing has been, nothing, in all ages to come, is to be 
so rewarded. But for some purposes, nevertheless, it 
has no competence; and one of these is, to entitle men 
to demand their salvation or even existence, as an ab- 
solute debt to them from God. And it is not lessening 
its value to deny that it has a competency for this; 
nay, it would take away all value from it to give it 
this competency : it would then become a greater power 
for evil, than it now is for good. If it might in some 
sense save men, it might dethrone and undeify God. 

These theorists mistake in thinking to bring their 
idea about condignity into the rationale of the Atone- 
ment. There is no such thing as condignity in merit, 
as pertaining to God. It is alike impossible and unne- 
cessary. First, it is impossible: Creatures may merit 
from one another with this kind of merit. The laborer 
in this sense is worthy of his hire : but while his crea- 
tures are indebted to God for every thing, he can owe 
them nothing. " For who hath first given to him and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again?" Even Christ, 
when he became a man and so entered into the relations 
of the finite, could not in these relations make God a 
debtor to them. It became him, it was what he owed 
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himself as well as God, to fulfil all righteousness. It 
was otherwise, before he became a man, or while he 
remained in the sphere of pure Godhead. But when, 
and in so far as he became human, it behooved him to 
meet the conditions of that nature. He bound him- 
self thereby to absolute obedience to God, and did no 
more than it became him to do. His putting himself 
into human relations, which he was infinitely above 
all obligations to do, together with his subsequent obe- 
dience unto death, gave his work an excellence not to 
be measured by finite thought; but even this could not 
lay God under the obligations of a debtor: God who 
alone could appreciate such excellence, could not but 
have an infinite complacency in it; but he was not 
bound except as by his own engagement he bound him- 
self, to save mankind for the sake of it. And as this 
kind of merit was impossible, so, as we have said, it 
was also unnecessary. God did not require a merit of 
condigniti/, to make him favorable to us : all he required 
was, that the obstacles to the exercise of his love, which 
our sin put in its way, be removed; after that, his love 
needed no motive but itself; it had motive enough in 
its nature: love seeketh not her own; she is moved for 
others' good : her nature impels her, and when once 
her way is prepared, there is nothing she will not do 
to give herself a complete development to multiply fa- 
vor, until it would be favor no longer to do so. 

We have thus seen that there cannot and need not 
be a meriting of salvation; but we must say more than 
this; the desert of punishment cannot be taken away. 
The Atonement can do no more than cover the guilt of 
man, that is to say, secure him against punishment; 
it cannot make him innocent. The wages of sin are 
still his due, his only due; they need not be given him, 
but he deserves them, and from God he deserves, in 
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justice, nothing else. Upon his becoming a believer, 
God for Christ's sake remits his punishment, adopts 
him, takes him into highest favor, treats him, as if, to 
use the language of Paul, (2 Cor. v. 21,) he had become 
"the righteousness of God;" but in all this he is still 
undeserving, and God does but exercise mercy ; sove- 
reign and boundless mercy. So it is, and it is impossi- 
ble it should be otherwise. Ill-desert once contracted, 
the fact remains for ever, and its nature is also 
eternal. 

For these reasons, to which many others might be 
added, it is impossible for us to accept the theory of the 
Atonement, which makes this, the greatest of the works 
of infinite wisdom and love, a payment of a debt, a 
squaring of believers with law,* by which they acquire 
a right to salvation as a debt due to them from God. 
And now, if our own theory be demanded, we say, that 
we can neither construct nor admit any theory as a full 
explanation of the subject. We are persuaded that its 
philosophy is completely comprehended only by the 
mind of the Infinite. Its idea, in its fulness, exists as 
it has done from eternity in that mind; doubtless it has 
never entered, and will never eater into any other. 
The more we consider the subject, the more we distrust 
all philosophizing on it, farther than to exclude incon- 
sistency with known truth; which is all that we have 
attempted. The full significance of the facts of the 
atonement, the incarnation, the temptation, the agony 

* The theory, to make itself complete, applies most thoroughly its 
idea of the merit of condignity. Regarding the transgressor in his 
two-fold relation to the penalty and the precept of the law, it divides 
the work of Christ so as to accommodate this view, into two parts; one, 
his passive righteousness or sufferings and death, to meet the liabi- 
lity to the penalty; the other, his active righteousness or obedience, 
to fulfil the precept. By the first, a discharge from punishment is 
merited, by the second, eternal life. 

vol. vrn. — 29 
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and bloody sweat, the desertion and outcry on the cross, 
the death and burial of Christ, can neither be explained 
nor fully comprehended by man : neither can that of in- 
spired teachers, concerning these facts. The language 
employed by the Bible in communicating its great les- 
son — " The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all," 
" Awake, sword, against the man that is my fellow," 
u He was made a curse for us," " He who knew no sin 
was made sin for us," " Through the eternal Spirit he 
offered himself without spot unto God," " By himself 
he purged our sins," " He was the propitiation for our 
sins," etc., can never be adequately rendered into logi- 
cal definitions or the statements of human systems. 
The more profoundly it is pondered, the more the mind 
strives to take in its full meaning, the more is its won- 
der; the more its amazement such as that expressed by 
the holy apostle in his exclamation, " the depth !" the 
more cold and sterile appears all human teaching; the 
more suitable the prayer of A'Kempis: "Let all teach- 
ers be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before 
Thee, and do Thou only speak to my soul." 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 

In estimating the power of the eminent divines of 
the seventeenth century, we must allow Tillotson to 
occupy a prominent, if not the foremost place. With 
talents not the most brilliant, though far from common- 
place, he combined a probity of conduct and solidity of 
judgment which secured him confidence and respect. 
Equally averse from the scruples of the rigid Puritan and 
the bigotry of the high churchman, he was a favorite 
with those who were willing to accept as a basis of 
compromise the revolution of 1688. His elevation to 
the Primacy was the triumph of moderate counsels, 
and has served to impress the features of his mind on 
the ecclesiastical policy of the age. 

John Tillotson was the son of a "considerable 
clothier," at Sowerby, near Halifax, York. The father, 
Robert, was a strong Calvinist — a man whose humble 
pretensions were united with sound sense, a good under- 
standing, and a remarkable knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. His Puritan prepossessions — prejudices, as they 
were called — were very decided, and in after years 
could scarce be moderated by all the reasonings of the 
son. From his small estate, he contrived to secure 
for this son the means of a liberal education. Already 
distinguished by a quick proficiency in the grammar 
schools, and a mastery of the learned languages, John 
was sent to Cambridge (1647,) at the age of seventeen 
years. It was the period of the Puritan ascendency at 
the universities as well as elsewhere. Young Tillotson 
had for his tutor David Clarkson, author of " No Evi- 
dence of Diocesan Episcopacy in Primitive Times." 
His early education and present associates seemed to 
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be a security for his allegiance to similar views. But 
already a sagacious mind might perceive some signs of 
wavering in the future Archbishop. Puritan morals 
he approved, adopted, and maintained to the last. But 
Puritan taste, in matters of theology, repelled, if not 
disgusted him. The books put into his hands were, 
unfortunately, dull and heavy. Their tedious and 
prolix discussions of minor points, their endless divi- 
sions and subdivisions, their often studied quaintness, 
verbal conceits, and uncouth style — not yet graced by 
the vivid energy of Baxter, or the sublimity of Howe, 
possessed little attraction for the already fastidious stu- 
dent. Just then, Chillingworth fell into his hands. 
The masterly reasonings and liberal theology of the 
great controversialist charmed him. From this writer, 
whom he styles "moomparable and the glory of his age 
and nation," his mind received a strong and permanent 
impression. Characterized by his opponents as a So- 
cinian, the very abuse endeared him to Tillotson, who 
declared that he was thus stigmatized for no "other 
cause, but his worthy and successful attempts to make 
the Christian religion reasonable, and to discover those 
firm and solid foundations on which our faith is built." 
We trace throughout the sermons and the entire theo- 
logy of Tillotson, the marked influenced Chilling- 
worth. 

After a ten years' residence at Cambridge as under- 
graduate and fellow, Tillotson accepted (1657,) the post 
of tutor to the son of Edmund Prideaux, Cromwell's at- 
torney-general. Up to the passage of the Act of Unifor- 
mity he continued to be known as a Presbyterian. Among 
the sermons published as the morning exercise at Crip- 
plegate, is one from his pen, bearing date, Sept., 1661. 
But already he had become detached in feeling and 
sympathy from the stricter Puritans. Curiosity led 
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him, a few days after the death of the Protector, on 
the occasion of a fast-day of the household, to the pre- 
sence chamber where the solemnity was kept. On the 
one side of the table was the new Protector with the 
rest of the family, and on the other several preachers, 
among whom were Goodwin, Caryl, and Sterry. What 
he heard upon this occasion excited his disgust: "God 
was in a manner reproached with the deceased Pro- 
tector's services, and challenged for taking him away 
so soon. Dr. Goodwin, who had pretended to assure 
him in a prayer, a few minutes before he expired, that 
he was not to die, had now the assurance to say to 
God, 'Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived.' 
And Mr. Sterry, praying for Richard, used these in- 
decent words — next to blasphemy — 'Make him the 
brightness of the father's glory, and the express image 
of his person."' 

Such is the account given in Tillotson's life. Un- 
questionably the Puritan preachers whose hopes had 
clustered around the deceased Protector, gave strong 
expression to their feelings, and were indiscreet in 
their language. But Tillotson was not prepared to be 
an unprejudiced listener. Puritan modes of thought 
and speech had become objects of his decided aversion. 
Technical — perhaps we might say, cant — terms, like 
acting faith, and rolling on Christy perfectly unobjection- 
able with those to whom they were familiar, grated 
upon his ears. The Act of Uniformity found him, 
therefore, prepared to accept its conditions. The scru- 
ples of the stricter theologians like Baxter, Howe, and 
Bates, had less weight with him. Thoroughly honest 
as he was to his convictions, those convictions did not 
allow him to affix that extreme importance to points 
for which not a few of his contemporaries braved the 
living martydom of exile, prisons, and jails. 
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Immediately after the Restoration (1661-2,) Tillot- 
son entered upon his public career as a preacher. He 
was first, curate at Cheshunt to Dr. Thomas Hacket, 
afterwards Bishop of Down and Connor. His nearness 
to London allowed him frequently to appear in the 
pulpit there. His abilities became known and recog- 
nised. The parishioners of Dr. Calamy wished him to 
occupy their pulpit, made vacant by the cruel Act of 
Uniformity; but he declined. After a short residence 
at the rectory of Kelton, in Suffolk, he was called to 
London by the Society of Lincoln's Inn. The post 
was one which had previously been occupied by able 
and learned men, and the invitation was a flattering 
one. Early in the year 1664 he entered upon its duties. 
Scarcely had he commenced upon this his more public 
career, when he was invited to preach before the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen at St. Paul's. By their 
order his sermon was published. It laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. The original edition, containing no 
less than sixty-four pages, quarto, was afterwards en- 
larged and improved, and may be regarded still, in the 
light of an essay, rather than a sermon, as one of the 
most complete refutations of Atheism in the English 
language. Bishop Hacket pronounced it the best thing 
on the subject that he had ever seen in the compass of 
a sermon. 

In 1664, Tillotson was chosen Tuesday lecturer at 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. Here, again, he put forth some 
of his ablest efforts against Atheism and Popery. Two 
years later he received his degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and soon afterwards was promoted to a prebend in the 
church of Canterbury, and also of St. Paul's, and in 
1672, he was made dean of Canterbury. Through the 
reigns of Charles and James, he remained steadfast to 
his religious convictions, refusing compliance with or 
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approval of, the arbitrary measures of the Court. He 
had no ambition to rise to place by becoming the para- 
site of royal power, and the Homeward leanings of the 
ruling party excited his apprehension for the liberties 
of Church and State. When the noble Russell fell, 
Tillotson, indeed, acted almost as an apologist for the 
despotic crime that sent him to the scaffold. He en- 
deavored to persuade the patriot-martyr that his resist- 
ance to tyranny was a sin to be repented of. But 
Russell could not be convinced. He manifested no 
obstinate spirit, but satisfied that he had not violated 
the convictions of his conscience, he calmly replied to 
the Dean's solicitations to confess and renounce his 
error, "his very great and dangerous mistake," "that 
he was willing to be convinced, but could not say that 
he was so; that it was not a time to trouble himself 
with politics; but that though he was in an error, yet 
being willing to be convinced, he hoped that God would 
forgive him." The most that could be extorted from 
him was the statement under his own hand that "for 
my part I cannot deny but I have been of opinion, that 
a free nation like this might defend their religion and 
liberties when invaded and taken from them, though 
under pretence and color of law. But some eminent 
and worthy divines, who have had the charity to be 
often with me, and whom I value and esteem to a 
very great degree, have offered me weighty reasons to 
persuade me that faith and patience are the proper 
ways for the preservation of religion, and the method 
of the Gospel is to suffer persecution rather than use 
resistance. But if I have sinned in this, I hope God 
will not lay it to my charge, since he knows it was 
only a sin of ignorance." This, however, was not ex- 
plicit enough. It would not answer the purpose. It 
was not abject enough to be used as a plea to secure 
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Russell's pardon, and at the Dean's suggestion the en- 
tire paragraph was stricken out. We cannot dispute 
Tillotson's sincerity. If he erred, it was in a mistaken 
method of securing favor for the noble prisoner. Better 
for his fame to have done as he did, than have purchased 
longer life by renouncing his principles. TillotBon 
lived to see his error. Years afterward, in drawing up 
a form of private prayer for the widow Lady Russell, 
he touched upon the death of her husband, "whom 
thy holy and righteous providence," says he, "per- 
mitted, under a color of law and justice, to be unjustly 
cut off from the land of the living." 

It was the experience of this same arbitrary power 
to which Russell fell a victim, only on a larger scale 
and in a somewhat different direction, that opened Til- 
lotson's eyes. Even the ready subserviency of English 
bishops could not endorse all the king-craft and tyran- 
nic usurpations of the second James. The crisis came, 
and they too, almost the entire clergy in a body, began 
to feel somewhat as the martyred Russell did on the 
subject of resistance. They refused to be the willing 
tools of his mad and despotic policy. Never was a con- 
version more marked or complete. The very principles 
which they had preached in honor of their loyalty 
were now revoked, and the king found his hopes de- 
stroyed by the inconsistency of those on whom he had 
depended as his advocates. Tillotson had by no means 
gone so far as many others, but to some extent he 
shared with them the humiliation of being forced to 
retrace his steps. Never had he consented to silence 
on the Popish question. Never had he been disposed 
to be lenient to vices that flourished right thriftily and 
most luxuriantly of all in the royal court. More ready, 
therefore, he was than most to welcome the prospect of 
the revolution that brought William III. to the throne. 
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His well known moderation, combined with his acknow- 
ledged ability and discretion, and the partial disfavor 
to which he had been subjected during the previous 
reign, made him a prominent candidate for ecclesiastical 
promotion. Archbishop Sancroft, adopting as their 
leader, the cause of the non-jurors, who, while really re- 
jecting James, would not accept William, was sus- 
pended, and virtually deposed. Tillotson was imme- 
diately selected to occupy the vacant post. It had 
never been an object of his ambition. He felt that the 
labors of more than a quarter of a century in the city 
of London had disqualified him to occupy any other 
post. His health, moreover, was far from firm. Age 
had made inroads upon his constitution. Already he 
had suffered severely from an attack of that apoplectic 
disorder which seven years later terminated his life. 
A few months only had passed since the loss of a dear 
and only child. With a calm equanimity, and with 
"no very melancholy reflections," "owing more, per- 
haps," as he himself says, "to natural temper than 
philosophy and wise consideration," he bore up under 
his repeated trials ; but the burden of threescore years, 
with all the toils and tasks which they had imposed, 
was by no means a light one. We can well believe 
him sincere when he writes (probably) to the Earl of 
Portland : " I earnestly beg of your Lordship to defend 
me from a bishopric. Few can believe me in this, but 
I hope your Lordship does. I am now upon the verge 
of threescore years of age. I have had great afflictions 
to wean me from the world. I feel the infirmities of 
age growing upon me. I cannot now do that in three 
weeks, which, since I was fifty, I could with ease have 
done in three days. For the sake of the Protestant 
religion, and their majesties, for whom I have so true 
esteem, I would take any burden upon me which I am 
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able to stand under. But I do not love either the 
ceremony or the trouble of a great place. I desire to 
be as useful as I can; but I do not affect to be famous. 
I firmly believe in another world, in which I do not 
think I shall be happier for having been famous in this." 
Tillotson's repugnance to the proposed promotion 
was overruled. He was elevated to the Primacy; and 
his elevation was significant of the moderation and the 
tolerant principles of the court. *He had been one of 
the foremost in urging a scheme of comprehension 
that should bring the more moderate of the dissenters 
within the pale of the Church, and allow, generally, a 
larger measure of toleration. To some extent his views 
were approved and his favorite policy was adopted. 
But the result was not favorable to his own peace. 
He was assaulted by the more bitter partizans of the 
Church as a traitor to its interests. He was referred 
to as one of those fathers of the Church who had never 
been her children. South was especially venomous 
. against him. All the viper of his nature was stirred 
up against those who proposed to extend favor to the 
dissenters. He rarely missed an occasion for railing 
against Tillotson and those who approved his counsels. 
He said, "that to be impugned from without, and be- 
trayed from within, is certainly the worst condition 
that either Church or State can fall into, and the best 
of Churches, the Church of England, has had experience 
of both." The little things, as the changes proposed were 
denominated by those who urged them,were,in his view, 
of vital importance. "If the supposed littleness of 
these matters," said he, "should be a sufficient reason 
for laying them aside, I fear our Church will be found 
to have more little men to spare than little things." 
Even the style of Tillotson did not escape his animad- 
version. He sneered at some of his expressions, which 
he denominated "a peculiar style of rhetoric." 
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Tillotson bore all this with patience. Assaults from 
other sources of a kindred nature were little heeded. 
But South's style of pulpit declamation was too fair a 
mark not to invite an arrow. Undoubtedly, Tillotson 
had this in mind when he said, (Ser. lxx.,) " We must 
be serious in our instructions, to which nothing can be 
more contrary than to trifle with the word of God, and 
to speak of the weightiest matters in the world — the 
great and everlasting concernments of the souls of men 
— in so slight and indecent a manner as is not only be- 
neath the gravity of the pulpit, but even of a well re- 
gulated style. Can anything be more unsuitable, than 
to hear a minister of God from this solemn place to 
break jests upon sin, and to quibble with the- vices of 
the age? This is to shoot without a bullet, as if we 
had no mind to do execution, but only to make men 
smile at the mention of their faults. This is so nau- 
seous a folly, and of so pernicious consequence to reli- 
gion, that hardly anything too severe can be said of it." 

The Archbishop soon found that his new post was 
no sinecure. The shafts of malicious slander flew thick 
around him, and sorely tried his equanimity. Yet he 
refused to proceed against his maligners even when 
they had laid themselves open to prosecution. The 
non-jurors were offended that he had accepted the post 
vacated by their idol, Sancroft, and all their virulence 
and malice were heaped upon his head. He was de- 
pressed under the sense of the foul wrong and reproach, 
but it did not alter the mildness of his manners. After 
his death, some bundles and letters were found among 
his papers, full of invective and malicious insinuation, 
on which were written, in his own hand, "These are 
libels: I pray God forgive them; I do." 

But the cares and trials of office were wearing to a 
frame already much enfeebled. In less than four years 
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from the time of his elevation, he laid down at once 
his office and his life. He died, Oct. 24th, 1694, sin- 
cerely lamented, as he had been almost universally re- 
spected, even by many who differed from him. Bishop 
Burnet preached his funeral sermon, and John Locke 
bemoaned his death as a national loss. 

His life was characterized throughout by a firm in- 
tegrity, a discreet, and sometimes, perhaps, extreme 
moderation, and active and unwearied efforts to vindi- 
cate religion as the highest wisdom of man. We can 
trace the influence of the age upon his views and forms 
of thought. A prevalent impiety, often degenerating 
to the avowal of a bold Atheism, forced his attention 
to the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
The alarm excited by papal encroachment made him 
the uncompromising champion of Protestant truth. 
He was willing to meet the skeptic on his own ground, 
confident that he could vanquish him on his own prin- 
ciples of reason, and even with his own weapons. 
Many of the distinctive features of the gospel system 
occupy, therefore, a subordinate place in his discourses. 
They are, indeed, in repeated cases where we might 
have expected them, thrown almost out of sight in the 
background. He held Christianity to be simply the 
republication of the law of nature and right reason, 
modified by the intervention of a Mediator. His devo- 
tion to this sentiment, exposed him, to some extent, to 
the repeated charges made against him of being inclined 
to Socinianism. On the subject of future punishment 
he leaned to the views of Episcopius. Chillingworth 
was his favorite theologian, and Grotius his favorite 
commentator. Undoubtedly, the tendency of his views 
was latitudinarian, at least for that age, and many of 
his sermons occupy the same ground that Bishop But- 
ler has so thoroughly exhausted. His aim was to unite 
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as far as possible, all Protestants in a single communion, 
and present an unbroken front to the assaults of infi- 
delity and Home. His scheme for a comprehension, 
as well as the purpose of a large portion of his sermons, 
betray the earnestness with which he pursued this ob- 
ject. "The superstitions and prejudices" of dissenters 
were to be leniently dealt with, and to be met by con- 
cessions, instead of their being offended and driven into 
revolt, to the advantage of the Romish communion. For 
men like Bates, and Baxter, and Calamy, he had the 
most sincere respect, and never could fail to admit 
their equal claim to Christian brotherhood and com- 
munion. His own nature, indeed, forbade him that 
enthusiastic ardor to a principle which made them 
ready to meet the Act of Uniformity in a martyr spirit. 
There was not a spark of enthusiasm in his mental 
constitution. He was by natural endowment of a coldly 
discreet temperament. Excess, or ultraism of any kind 
filled him with disgust. He could not appreciate Pu- 
ritan inflexibility. He could not do justice to the lofty 
heroism of Lord Russell. Scarce a trace of poetic sus- 
ceptibility can be found in all his writings. He was 
sturdily utilitarian in all his projects. He could not 
see the use of losing a benefice for a mere scruple. We 
think of him, for the most part, as the Franklin of the 
pulpit. He was for making the best of things as he 
found them, and no sanguine expectations were ever 
allowed to blind him to the prose of stern reality. 
Many of his sermons abound in those plain, but scarcely 
laconic sentences, which remind us of the shrewd obser- 
vation and common sense of "Poor Richard." His 
conflicts with evil were a hand to hand grapple. He 
launches few terrible invectives. He knows nothing 
of the art of Greek fire. But with the catapult and 
the battering ram, he is ready to crash down granite 
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walls, His blows are all of a sturdy, direct, matter-of- 
fact logic. He uses no studied art. He discovers no- 
thing of invention. His strength is not in lofty specu- 
lation, but in sagacious observation. His sermons are 
addressed to the bare intellect. He never appeals to 
feeling or imagination. Instead of dashing down an 
error with a stroke of lightning, he sits down with his 
battering train to besiege it, and never abandons his task 
till he has left it, like the ruined temple of Jerusalem, 
without one *one resting upon another. 

We have referred to his sermon on the u Wisdom of 
being Religious." It is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
ablest of all his discourses. In this attack upon 
Atheism, he anticipates almost all that has been said 
by those who have since ventured into the same field. 
None who have read John Foster's splendid description 
of the necessary capacity of the man who should pre- 
sume to deny the possible existence of a God, will fail 
to discern what might evidently have been the germ of 
the whole passage, in the paragraph where he says : 
"The Atheist is unreasonable, because he pretends to 
know that which no man can know, and to be certain of 
that which nobody can be certain of; that is, that there 
is no God, and which is consequent upon this, that it 
is not possible that there should be one. And the 
Atheist must pretend to know this certainly. For it 
were the greatest folly in the world for a man to deny 
and despise a God, if he be not certain that he is not." 

The opening chapter of Paley's Theology, on the 
subject of the watch, is anticipated in this passage, as 
forcible in expression, as conclusive in argument: — 
" Was ever any considerable work, in which there was 
required a great variety of parts, and a regular and 
orderly disposition of these parts, done by chance? 
Will chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thou- 
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sand instances, and not fail in any one? How often 
might a man, after he had jumbled a set of letters in a 
bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would 
fall into an exact poem; yea, or so much as make a 
good discourse in prose? And may not a little book 
be as easily made by chance, as this great volume of 
tbe world? How long might a man be in sprinkling 
colors upon canvass with a careless hand, before they 
would happen to make the exact picture of a man ? 
And is a man easier made by chance than his picture? 
How long might twenty thousand blind men, which 
should be sent out from the several remote parts of 
England, wander up and down before they would all 
meet upon Salisbury Plain, and fall into rank and file 
in the order of an army? And yet this is much more 
easy to be imagined, than how the innumerable blind 
parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a 
world. A man that sees Henry the Seventh's chapel 
at Westminster, might with as good reason, yea, better, 
maintain that it was never contrived or built by any 
man, but that the stones did by chance grow into those 
curious figures into which they seem to have been cut 
and graven; and that upon a time (as tales usually 
begin,) the materials of that building, the stones, mor- 
tar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, happily met together, 
and very fortunately ranged themselves in that delicate ' 
order, in which we see them now so closely compacted 
that it must be a very great chance that parts them 
again. What would the world think of a man that 
should advance such an opinion as this, and write a 
book for it? If they would do him right, they ought 
to look upon him as mad ; but yet with a little more 
reason than any man can have to say that the world 
was made by chance, or that the first man grew up out 
of the earth as plants do now." • 
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In another passage he tells us, that "God hath 
wrought the image of himself upon the mind of man, 
and so woven it into the very frame of his being, that, 
like Phidias' picture in Minerva's shield, it can never 
totally be defaced, without the ruin of human nature." 

Speaking of false gods and false religions, he says: 
"There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of 
something that is real. Though all pretenders seem to 
be what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
something that really is. There would be no brass 
money if there were not good and lawful money. Bristol 
stones would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been any diamonds. Lambert Syramel and Per- 
kin Warbeck had never been set up, if there had not 
once been a real Plantagenet and Duke of York." 

His exposure of the hollow claim that religious truth 
must be matter of demonstration is exhaustive and 
complete: "That man," he says, "that would be so 
wise and cautious as not to eat or drink until he could 
demonstrate (out of Euclid or Apollonius) that his 
baker, brewer, or cook, had not conveyed poison into 
his meat or drink, I know no other remedy for him, 
but that in great gravity and wisdom, he must die for 
fear of death." 

Some of his sentences are quite terse and proverb-like. 
"Wit is a very commendable quality, but then a wise 
man should always have the keeping of it." "The 
true reason why any man is an Atheist, is because he 
is a wicked man." "Satire and invective are the 
easiest kind of wit. Almost any degree of it will serve 
to abuse and find fault j for wit is a keen instrument, 
and every one can cut and gash with it; but to carve a 
beautiful image, and to polish it, requires great art and 
dexterity." Again, speaking of men who play the fool, 
and make religion more troublesome than God has 
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made it, he says : " This is a false representation of reli- 
gion which some men in the world have made, as if it did 
chiefly consist, not in pleasing God, but in tormenting 
and displeasing ourselves. This is not to paint religion 
like herself, but rather like one of the furies, with no- 
thing but whips and snakes about her." The delay of 
present repentance in the hope of a future season "is 
next to madness, to venture all upon such an after-game. 
It is just as if a man should be content to be ship- 
wrecked, in hope that he shall afterwards escape by a 
plank, and get safe to shore." His picture of Romish 
methods of conversion has somewhat coarse and plain, 
but significant features. "Instead of c instructing in 
meekness those that oppose themselves; ' to convert 
men with fire and fagot, and to teach them as Gideon 
did the men of Succoth, with briers and thorns; and 
instead of waiting for their repentance, and endeavor- 
ing to recover them out of the snare of the devil, to 
put them quick into his hands, and despatch them to 
hell as fast as possible/' In the sermon from which 
this passage is taken, Tillotson distinctly repudiates 
the idea of compelling men in matters of religion by 
temporal punishments, although he elsewhere strongly 
contends for the magistrates' authority and duty to 
maintain and protect religion. Rome's doctrine of de- 
posing kings and absolving subjects is, he tells us, "a 
certain kind of engine which is to be screwed up or let 
down as occasion serves; and is commonly kept, like 
Goliath's sword, in the sanctuary behind the ephod, 
but yet so that the high priest can lend it out upon an 
extraordinary occasion." The falseness of the Romish 
bigots was something extraordinary. "To speak im- 
partially, the zealots of all parties have got a scurvy 
trick of lying for the truth. But of all sorts of people, 
I have observed the priests and bigots of the Church of 
VOL. viii. — 30 
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Rome to be the ablest in this way, and to have the 
strongest faith for a lusty falsehood and calumny. 
Others will bandy a false report, and toss it from one 
hand to another; but I never knew any that would so 
hug a lie and be so very fond of it." The subject of 
transubstantiation is handled with a most hearty 
earnestness of abhorrence. The arguments adduced 
against it might almost be deemed superfluous. It is 
much as if "a man should write a book to prove that an 
egg is not an elephant, and that a musket-ball is not a 
pike." 

Not infrequently we meet with brief passages full of 
condensed and weighty thought, as the following: "The 
poorest man may be as charitable as a prince; he may 
have as much kindness in his heart, though his hand 
cannot be so bountiful and munificent." "Every lust 
that we entertain, deals with us as Delilah did with 
Samson, not only robs us of our strength, but leaves us 
fast bound." "When men are sorely pressed, they find 
a power in themselves which they thought they had 
not; like a coward driven up to a wall, who, in the ex- 
tremity of distress and despair, will fight terribly and 
perform wonders ; or like a man lame of the gout, who, 
being assaulted by a present and terrible danger, forgets 
his disease, and will find his legs, rather than lose his 
life." 

Tillotson's sermons afford us vivid pictures of the 
age. More than once they remind us of Bishop But- 
ler's terrible description in the preface to his Apology, 
of the depravity of his day. The whole, however, is 
compressed in a single sentence where he says, "Blush* 
ing is out of fashion, and shame is ceased from among 
the children of men." 

There are occasional passages of that pungent earnest- 
ness which we meet in Baxter — enough to show of 
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what the author was capable — too few to point the 
heavy and forcible, though sometimes clumsy, arrows 
of his logic. Tillotson is one of the heavy-armed. His 
forte is in the exercise of Roman muscle, *nd the wield- 
ing of Roman weapons. The stately march of his ser- 
roons, grandly simple in their style, is full of that ease 
which belongs to conscious strength. His tread is that 
of an elephant. Whatever he puts his foot upon is 
crushed. But he is not skilful in quick evolution. He 
has little use for the wings of imagination. They could 
not lift him from the earth, and if they did, he would 
be an Antaeus, robbed of his strength. 

Tillotson is a ponderous and careful thinker. Now 
and then, but very rarely, he makes a mis-step. He 
feels his way, and examines the ground around him. 
Weaker men might venture much farther than he and 
still feel themselves safe. A singular position does he 
occupy among his contemporaries. Many were more 
brilliant, none more discreet. Some showed a taste for 
profound speculation, he felt himself at home only 
when dealing with hard stern reality. Baxter, with 
his over fervid zeal, struck at some errors that were 
dangerous only in his own fancy, or the museum of dead 
scholastics. Tillotson never wasted a blow in beating 
the air. He never vaunted the chivalry of throwing 
down his gauntlet to a man of straw. To read Howe, 
or Charnock, or Owen, will sometimes, at least, carry 
us beyond the bounds of time and sense. Tillotson 
rarely lifts us above the dome of St. Paul's. There are 
some passages in the writings of Cromwell's Chaplain 
that seem spun in the loom of the loftiest imaginings, and 
are characterized by a native though uncultured grace. 
Every link in Tillotson's chain of reasoning smells 
of the forge and anvil. Occasionally he rises to a 
kind of impetuosity, but it is transient, an act of self- 
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forgetfulness. Jeremy Taylor is like the eagle soaring 
to the sun, or surveying from his mountain eyrie scenes 
and landscapes of all varied beauty. South, like a 
Promethean vulture, is ever glutting beak and talons in 
the hearts of his victims. But Tillotson belongs to 
another sphere. He has no wings; but the strength 
and discipline of the ox that treads the furrow — a stern 
utilitarian. Howe might sit meditating at the foot of 
a Jacob's ladder. Baxter might find invisible foes to 
wrestle with under the mask of vice, and godlessness, 
and irreligion; Owen might weigh in his scales all 
learning and doctrine, from the profoundest themes on 
which Milton's fallen angels reasoned, to Anabaptist 
Goodwin's fancies, or Polyglott Walton's errors, for 
once mistaking his weights; but Tillotson with a Her- 
cules' club is aiming sturdy blows at the double-headed 
Hydra of Atheism and Rome. He sees no grand 
visions. He hears no unearthly music. He has no 
plummet to sound the depths of speculation. He as- 
sumes no prophet's tone. But with plain, unpretend- 
ing common sense, and armed with the word of God, 
he challenges as a faithful sentinel — no spectres — but 
whatever under the guise of flesh and blood, or of hard 
reality, can bear an arrow-mark. If /thfcre had been a 
particle of venom in his nature, he might have rivalled 
South in lampoon or satire. In the mastery of thought 
and words, he is scarce inferior. Dryden took him for 
his model of manly English, and freely acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Tillotson. Swift paid as high a 
compliment to his style as was consistent with the 
Toryism of the Irish dean; and Addison, regarding 
him as the chief standard of the English language, ac- 
tually projected a dictionary to be illustrated by phrases 
selected from his sermons. With nothing of studied 
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grace, utterly unambitious of ornament, his style is a 
model of direct, perspicuous, massive strength. 

His theology — for his sermons contain the scattered 
elements of a complete system — is safe and sound so 
far as it goes. But it only touches the border-land of 
justification by faith. It merely skims the surface of 
Christian experience. Its orthodoxy is often coldly in- 
tellectual. His subjects are dissected, not garnished, 
and a moralist might read his sermons through, and, 
excepting a few discourses, praise him as a superior 
Lord Herbert. The skepticism of the age had affected 
him without his seeming to be aware of it, and his 
manifest lack of that thorough self-acquaintance, and 
entire reliance by faith on Christ, which was the "in- 
ward witness" of the sterner Puritan theology, deprived 
him of that compass by whose aid alone he might ven- 
ture before the soundings of a rational Christianity, or 
the law of nature and right reason, republished and 
amended. 
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ARTICLE V. 

. PRESBYTERIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

That we may place the subject of the formation of 
Presbyteries by our missionaries in foreign lands, dis- 
tinctly before our readers, as well as for the sake of fu- 
ture reference, we will quote first the action of the last 
General Assembly in relation to the matter, and next 
the response of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to it. This will prevent all danger 
of misrepresentation on either side. 

The report of the Permanent Committee on Foreign 
Missions having been presented to the General Assem- 
bly was referred to the Standing Committee on the 
same subject, whose report, after debate and amend- 
ment, was adopted; and so far as relates to the subject 
before us, is as follows: — 

The following overtures or memorials on the subject of Foreign 
Missious, have been forwarded to this Assembly: — 

First. From the Synod of Minnesota, praying the Assembly to de- 
cide such measures as in their wisdom may seem fit, for the purpose 
of securing a closer ecclesiastical relation of our foreign missionaries 
with the General Assembly, and of securing, also, direct reports from 
these brethren to our Assemblies, Synods, and Presbyteries ; as tend- 
ing, in the estimation of the memorialists, to a larger development of 
the missionary spirit in our beloved Church. 

Second. From the Presbytery of Newark, expressing their unani- 
mous conviction of the expediency of instructing the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, to concert measures with the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., for the formation of Presbyteries on 
its foreign field, whenever such a step may be deemed practicable. 

Third. From the Presbytery of Philadelphia. Third, stating that 
one of their members, a missionary in the foreign field, having been 
recommeuded by his Presbytery to propose to his Presbyterian brethren 
in the same mission, that they should form themselves into a Presby- 
tery, declined, with his brethren, to do so, upon the understanding 
that it was the business of the Prudential Committee of the Board to 
arrange the ecclesiastical organizations of missionaries and mission 
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churches in foreign lands; thereupon praying the Assembly to consider 
this subject; and expressing the conviction that our churches are de- 
ficient in missionary spirit; that our young men are not coming for- 
ward to offer themselves as missionaries; and that, though actuated by 
no sectarian feeling, they are convinced that a proper missionary spirit 
cannot be created or kept alive, without our having, in some way, a 
closer relation to our missionaries; and without, in some way, bringing 
home to our churches the feeling that this is our own work. 

This overture further reminds the General Assembly, that, after 
contributing millions of money, we have not a solitary mission church, 
or but one, in the entire foreign field ; and respectfully suggests, with- 
out venturing to dictate, that a portion of the foreign field be set apart, 
to be occupied exclusively by missionaries of our Church, and that 
every difficulty in the way of a homogeneous ecclesiastical organization 
may be removed. 

Fourth. From the Presbytery of Greencastle, recommending to the 
General Assembly to secure to our churches the direct control of our 
ministers laboring in foreign lands, as to their ecclesiastical relations. 

The Assembly, having considered these overtures and memorials, 
further resolve : — 

1. That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States have reason to rejoice in God, that they have been per- 
mitted to share, with their brethren of other denominations, the high 
privilege of bringing into efficiency the noblest of all the missionary 
institutions of our country; and that, in both funds and men, our 
churches have supplied so considerable a proportion of the expenditure 
which has been incurred in founding and sustaining, in the Turkish 
Empire, in Hindostan, in Ceylon, and elsewhere, missions and labors 
which have reflected so bright an honor upon American Christianity. 

2. That we rejoice in the successes which the Great Head of the 
Church continues to vouchsafe to the operations of the American 
Board in the varied and difficult fields, which, in the providence of 
God, it is called to occupy; and fervently desire that its future career 
may be "as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." 

3. That we deeply sympathize with the Board in its present pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and commend the cause of missions as conducted 
by it, to enlarged self-denying liberalities on the part of our churches. 

4. That the time has now come, when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now enu- 
merated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co-operative principle 
in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with it, by 
means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the 
judgment of this body, this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity; for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that, after long years of connection with the foreign missionary 
department of evangelistic labor, we have at this time but one Presby- 
terian Church of our connection in the foreign field. 
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The Presbyterian Church have had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing, except for the most imperative reasons, 
to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If they can 
do so with fidelity to their brethren abroad, and to their churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate their co-operation with 
brethren, with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so success- 
fully associated, in advancing throughout the world the interests of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. They will sacrifice every thing for this, except 
the salvation of souls, and the edification and general prosperity of that 
portion of the Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But the General Assembly record it, as their deliberate 
judgment, that it is due to the interests of our Church, and to its vital 
connection with our foreign work, 

1. That it should be distinctly understood, here and abroad, that 
the Board, its Prudential Committee and officers, interpose no obstacles 
in the way of the formation of Foreign Presbyteries. 

2. That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

4. That less than this the Assembly cannot declare; because less 
than this would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the 
operations and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest 
and zeal in its welfare and prosperity, which are requisite for the per- 
petuity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

5. That in recording this their judgment, the General Assembly feel 
encouraged by the fact, that the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board have frequently professed their desire and purpose not to inter- 
fere with the ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries, or with the attempt 
of any one or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian 
Churches on their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good 
faith, the Assembly desire such an understanding with the Board as 
shall lead to the realization of all which is sought for by the before- 
mentioned Synod and Presbyteries, and demanded by the convictions 
of our whole Church. 

6. That this General Assembly are further encouraged, by informa- 
tion which has reached them from reliable sources, that our missionary 
brethren, in some portions of the work, are directing their thoughts 
and aims towards the perpetuation, in foreign countries, of our excel- 
lent Presbyterian polity. 

7. That it is regarded by the General Assembly, as both desirable 
and important, that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors; and that said Committee be requested to prepare, from year to 
year, such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people, in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ; such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

8. The General Assembly hereby appoint Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. 
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Jonathan F. Stearns, D. D , Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Rev. John 
Jenkins, Mr. Matthew W. Baldwin, and Hon. William Strong, a spe- 
cial committee to attend the next meeting of the A. B. C. F. M., to be 
held in Philadelphia, on the first Tuesday of October next, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Board the Assembly's views as herein 
expressed, and of conferring with it, or with any committee which it 
may appoint, as to the best mode by which these results may be most 
wisely and prudently secured; as well as to confer in regard to the 
localities where our missionaries can be most conveniently and speedily 
concentrated. 

9. That this report be printed in circular form, and transmitted to 
each of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such 
missionaries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries, 
whenever and wherever, in their judgment, it is practicable aud expe- 
dient. 

10. That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Presbyteries are, or may be, formed. 

11. The General Assembly hereby empower the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey to form and receive Foreign Presbyteries, 
whenever constitutionally requested so to do by our Foreign Mission- 
aries. 

The Committee have also had under consideration the Report of the 
General Assembly's Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions, re- 
specting a certain memorial referred to them by the last General As- 
sembly, signed by Rev. George Duffield, D. D., and others, on the de- 
sirableness of our instituting missionary operations in Mexico, and in 
Central and Southern America; also, a second memorial, forwarded to 
this General Assembly by the same parties, on the same subject; in 
respect to which, 

The Committee submit the following report, and recommend its 
adoption by the General Assembly :— 

1. That the Assembly regard the proposal of the memorialists as 
entitled to both consideration and respect. 

2. That in the present attitude of our work abroad, it is inexpedient 
for this General Assembly to initiate any new and independent foreign 
missionary undertaking: — 

Because it is due to our missionary brethren in fields already occu- 
pied, that all our available men be commissioned to those parts of the 
world, in which it is deemed important to facilitate the formation of 
Presbyteries, and thus to increase the efficiency of particular missions. 

That it is yet due to the memorialists, and to the important subject 
which they thus bring to the notice of the Assembly, that it be held 
over for advisement for another year; and for this purpose, the report 
of the Permanent Committee is referred back, together with the pre- 
sent memorial, to said Committee; who are hereby requested to re- 
consider their Report, to make further inquiries respecting the field 
indicated, and to report to the next General Assembly. 

The Committee appointed by this action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly brought the subject to the notice of the 
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American Board at their meeting in Philadelphia, Oct. 
1859, who appointed a committee to meet with that 
of the Assembly. *A report was agreed upon unani- 
mously by the Committee of the Board, assented to 
with equal unanimity by the Committee of the Assem- 
bly and adopted unanimously by the Board. It is as 
follows : — 

The Committee of Correspondence with the Committee of tlie Gene" 
red Assembly of the Presbyterian Church offer the following Report: — 

Having had the most free and fraternal intercourse with said Com- 
mittee, both before and since the framing of this Report, we come to 
the Board with the consciousness of a thorough, mutual understanding, 
which we trust may be communicated and perpetuated throughout the 
vast body of Christ's people which we together represent. 

Sure we are that if the cordial co-operative spirit of the Assembly's 
Committee, and the kind and reasonable tone of the Resolutions under 
which they were appointed, shall prove an index of the prevalent 
feeling in that large and important branch of the one Church of Christ, 
it will not be their fault if this bright star of hope — this Christian 
union in Christian missions — shall disappear from the moral firmament, 
where, too often, alienated and contending churches, like clouds with- 
out water, cast deeper shadows over a dark and ruined world. 

The Committee have presented to us four Resolutions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and several specifications, under which they "record 
their deliberate judgment as to what is due to the interests of their 
Church, and its vital connexion with their foreign work." 

The Resolutions express : — 1st. Satisfaction in having shared with 
their brethren of other denominations in bringing into efficiency this 
institution, and in founding and sustaining so many important missions. 

2nd. Joy in its success and desire for a yet brighter future. 

3d. Sympathy in its embarrassments, and a recommendation to en- 
larged, self-denying liberality among Presbyterian churches for its 
relief. 

And 4th. The conviction that "in order to a more thorough deve- 
lopment of the missionary spirit" in those churches, there should 
be, "not a cessation from the co-operative principle in conducting the 
missionary work, but simply a closer connection with it by means of 
the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, whenever numbers 
and circumstances will allow of such a course." 

It is in furtherance of the last named object that the Committee, as 
the organ of the General Assembly, have called our attention especially 
to three points among the specifications above alluded to. 

The Assembly desires: — "(1.) That it should be distinctly under- 
stood, here and abroad, that the Board, its Prudential Committee and 
officers, interpose no obstacles in the way of the formation of Foreign 
Presbyteries. 
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"(2.) That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

" (3.) That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly." 

Respecting the first point, your Committee can hardly find terms 
more clear than the Resolution adopted at Newark, in 1856, to ex- 
press our concurrence in what seems to us a reasonable desire on the 
part of our brethren. That Resolution was id these words : — 

"Resolved, That on the whole subject of ecclesiastical relations and 
organizations, the principle of the Board is that of entire non-interven- 
tion, on the part of the Board and its officers; that missionaries 
are free to organize themselves into, or to connect themselves with 
such ecclesiastical bodies or churches as they may choose, either on 
missionary ground or in this country; and that in organizing churches, 
provided the principles held in common by the constituencies of this 
Board be not violated, the persons to be thus organized are free to adopt 
such forms of organization as they may prefer/' 

This Board, we trust, still cordially holds this view, which its Pru- 
dential Committee and officers, we have reason to suppose, have with 
equal cordiality, endeavored faithfully to carry out. 

In regard to the second suggestion, your Committee sees no difficulty. 
The Board must, of course, in specific cases, through its Prudential Com- 
mittee, be the judge as to what is "wise" and "practicable;" and with 
so many elements to be taken into account, as to the fitness and desirable- 
ness of men for places, and places for men, while the men arc so few, and 
the places so many, it may not always be easy to make such assignments as 
are here contemplated. But we concur with the Assembly and their 
Committee in the opinion that both "reason" and " charity v demand 
the facilitation of such organizations, wherever circumstances and a due 
regard to the great object of this Board will allow, as has been prac- 
ticed with reference to other denominations represented in our mis- 
sionary field. 

As to correspondence, your Committee approve and recommend (he 
largest liberality within the bounds of a wise Christian discretion. 

It is obvious that this system of combined non-ecclesiastical mis- 
sionary action involves certain mutual duties and claims between the 
missionaries and those who have the immediate charge of sending and 
sustaining them. 

Questions are liable to arise between the Prudential Committee and 
the missionaries, which belong to these two parties, and in regard to 
which premature correspondence, either with ecclesiastical bodies, or 
with private friends, yet reaching the public eye, would be manifestly 
unsuitable and mutually injurious. 

This matter may be safely left to the good sense of missionaries, 
and the wisdom of the Permanent Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, whose communications to their brethren abroad would be productive 
only of good; and whose prepared Annual Report of their foreign work, 
upon most full and free communications from their foreign laborers, 
would doubtless quicken the zeal of their people, in prayers and labors 
for the conversion of the whole world to Christ. 
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One other topic Dot in the Assembly's document, has been sug- 
gested to us during our informal and most fraternal conference. It relates 
to the appointment by the Prudential Committee of the Board of an 
annual delegation to the General Assembly; said delegation to present 
such statements as shall keep that body informed of the general pro- 
gress of the work in which we are engaged, thus helping to secure the 
increasing sympathy and co-operation of this branch of the Christian 
Church, a constituent element of our nobly fraternal institution. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of this paper, as express- 
ing to the General Assembly the cordial love and confidence of the 
Board; together with the following resolutions: — 

Resolved, That the Board warmly reciprocate the kind and fraternal 
sentiments expressed through its documents and its Committee; with 
the earnest hope that this " Jubilee year" may, through the zeal and 
liberality of those different branches of the Church of Christ, prove a 
" Year of Jubilee," in our being redeemed from pecuniary pressure, as 
well as a year of the right hand of the Most High in all our churches 
at home and abroad. 

Resolved } That we cordially assent to the three propositions as 
above recited and explained, as expressing not only the wishes of the 
General Assembly, but the feelings and intentions of the American 
Board ; relying on the wisdom and candor of Christian men for their 
full interpretation and application. 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee make arrangements, an- 
nually, for a delegation to the General Assembly, should such a mea- 
sure be agreeable to that body. 

In conclusion, your Committee would renewedly express the great 
satisfaction they have had in the interview with the representatives 
of the General Assembly. Their spirits were evidently in harmony 
with the genial tone of the paper which they presented. And for 
ourselves earnestly and hopefully, prayerfully, and we trust, prophe- 
tically, we say of this glorious, heaven-ordained, heaven-sanctioned 
Union, among Christ's people in building up Christ's kingdom: — 
Esto Perpetual 

We cannot pass from this part of our subject without 
bearing our testimony to the kind and fraternal spirit 
in which the Committee of the General Assembly was 
met by that of the American Board. Not a shadow of 
difficulty darkened the pleasure of their intercourse. 
The suggestions of the Assembly's Committee were ac- 
ceded to fully and at once. Their reasonableness was 
acknowledged, and an earnest desire was manifested 
that every thing might be so arranged as that the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches might continue 
to act harmoniously together in this great work. 
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It may be proper at this point also to advert to the 
Constitution of the American Board. It does not be- 
long to any one Church. It is, as to its voting or con- 
trolling power, a close corporation, the Board perpetu- 
ating itself by the election of such members as they 
may approve. One third of the Board must be minis- 
ters and one third laymen. The members are mainly 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians of our branch of 
the Church. The executive power is in the hands 
of the Prudential Committee, which meets at Boston. 

Having given the documents that bear upon this 
question at length, it now becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to inquire in what position this subject is left by 
this mutual action. It is probable that much misun- 
derstanding may be avoided by a plain statement of 
the exact facts in the case. We are quite sure that our 
Church expects nothing unreasonable. 

The first of the objects which it is desirable to secure 
is the highest degree of missionary spirit at home, in con- 
nection with a peaceful and full development of the Church 
in a natural manner. 

We do not know how it may strike others, but it seems 
to us that there is, comparatively, but a small degree 
of missionary spirit among our churches. Our Congre- 
gational brethren, according to the elaborate report of 
the Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions to the 
last General Assembly, gave last year $200,000 to this 
cause. Our brethren of the other branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church, although their Board is comparatively 
new, gave $166,732; and that Board has just deter- 
termined, sustained by several of their Synods, to take 
the Choctaw Mission under their care, involving an ex- 
pense of $25,000, so that next year, in all probability, 
their receipts will be $200,000. The little Moravian 
Church last year raised upwards of $200,000. Our 
Church gave only a little over $90,000. Yet we have 
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indulged ourselves in the feeling that we were a very- 
liberal people as compared with our brethren. Several 
single church edifices in our cities have cost more 
than the whole denomination gives to Foreign Mis- 
sions in a year. Whoever may be satisfied with this 
result, we are not. The character of our people and 
their resources are such, we are perfectly sure, that if 
the matter were, in all its phases, satisfactory to them, 
if they were brought into a living connection with the 
missionaries and the cause were as clearly in their 
view, as it is in that of the Moravian and Congrega- 
tional Churches,, and in that of the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, they would manifest an attach- 
ment to it which would produce very different statistics 
from those of the past year. 

The first thing, beyond all question, in the promotion 
of the missionary spirit, is intelligent piety in the 
churches. Without this, all plans and arrangements 
will be in vain. There must be a deep love for the 
Redeemer, and, as a consequence, a deep desire for the 
spread of his kingdom in the world. There must be a 
supreme'regard for his authority, so that when he com- 
mands us to go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel, we shall be eager to obey. There must be a com- 
passion for perishing humanity, which shall prompt us 
to do our utmost for its relief. There must be faith in 
the power of the Gospel, sustained as it is by the pro- 
mises of the Omnipotent. There must be confidence 
in the declarations of the Most High that those who 
make sacrifices for him shall be recompensed an hun- 
dred fold in this life, and in that which is to come im- 
measurably. We wish it distinctly understood, that 
without these spiritual stimulants, all else of arrange- 
ment or of denominational zeal will be quite in vain. 

Next to a warm and active piety, a Church needs a 
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harmonious development of itself, according to its own 
usages, its especial spirit, and its ancient traditions. 
It needs this, not to promote the interests of a sect, but 
to advance in the highest degree that Christianity which 
is confided to it for radiation and for increase. That 
the Lutheran Church, for example, has a special form 
of development by which it can do the utmost for its 
glorified Redeemer, and that it would materially inter- 
fere with this to force upon it other modes, we regard 
as clear. That the Episcopal Church has it? own tastes 
and its own special force, with which others cannot 
sympathize, but which are "the hidings of its power," 
— of course, we mean under God, always, and in sub- 
ordination to our first principle, that without ardent 
piety a Church is nothing — we regard as equally clear. 
And that this is true in respect to the other branch of 
our own Church is very cheerfully acknowledged, even 
by some among ourselves who seem to desire that we 
should have no character whatever of our own. 

We claim the right of full and of peaceful develop- 
ment. When we co-operate, as we take much pleasure 
in doing on proper occasions, it is not a merging of our- 
selves into something else, but as the very word shows, 
it is a co-working of two powers in harmony. We, as 
one Church, with our own special character, unite with 
some one or more other Churches having their special 
character, to do a good which can be better accomplished 
thus, than by separate, independent action. In doing 
this, we, by no means, intend to give up our individual 
development, but only to promote it, with the develop- 
ment of our brethren also, by this common working. 
The English, French, and other nations, fought together 
before Sebastopol. It was a grand alliance for a com- 
mon purpose, and against a common enemy. But the 
armies were not less French or English at Inkermann 
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than they had always been. There was a common 
help, a common emulation, but each developed its con- 
duct and its valor distinctively. 

The abstract possibility of a fusion between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches perhaps 
need not be discussed. But we think it very plain 
from the history of the past fifty years, that there never 
yet has been an actual possibility of it. Every con- 
nection short of fusion has been made. They have 
studied together, prayed together, fought side by side, 
united in every conceivable association; they have in- 
termarried, lived beside each other, have gone into 
partnership in business, have passed as individuals into 
each others' churches, have gone on foreign and domes- 
tic missions together. They have had a common coun- 
try, a common literature, in many respects, a common 
religion. And this has gone forward, as we said, in 
every possible form, for fifty years, as the result of 
much previous acquaintance, though of a less intimate 
kind. The result of the whole is a drawing asunder 
of the elements, and a more fixed purpose than ever 
before to maintain the denominations separate and in- 
tact. This result was developed first by, and in relation 
to, that branch of the Presbyterian Church which had 
the largest proportion of elements most foreign from 
New England. But, strange to say, it has been equally 
evolved in the mutual working of Congregationalism 
and our branch of the Presbyterian Church. We men- 
tion this in no unkind spirit, but simply to show that 
such fusion being out of the question in the present 
state of the Church, all union between these two deno- 
minations must be of the nature of cordial alliance, with 
mutual stipulations, with mutual safe-guards, with re- 
strictions perfectly understood, and with opportunity 
for the full and free action of each. Every thought of 
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absorption, every idea of using these common operations 
to the advantage of one more than the other, must be 
abandoned at once and forever. Eyes are sharp now, 
and the honesty of the co-operation must be palpable 
as daylight, or it will cease to be at all. 

It will not do for any people to be dependent upon 
another, either in its literature, manufactures, benevo- 
lence, religion, or any of its other activities, unless it 
means to be absorbed, and lose its place in history. 
Americans, at first, were colonial Englishmen, until 
the time came when a collision occurred on the ques- 
tion whether they should be more or less than this. 
The mother country insisted that they should be less, 
and, as the effect of this, America insisted upon being 
more. Independently of the special issues of the Revo- 
lution, would any American now prefer a colonial posi- 
tion? If not, we shall find the reason in this, that it 
is desirable that we should now be Americans, a new 
and remarkable form of humanity, deriving many of its 
roots and powers from England, yet differing, also, in 
very many respects. If America be great, it is so be- 
cause it is independent. 

This self-development is very far from a chimera or 
a fancy. The Moravian Church is always spoken of as 
the missionary church par excellence. They remind 
each other that for every hundred members they give 
a missionary to the heathen. Their young men grow 
up with the recollection of the heroism of their own fa- 
thers, who, laying the map of the world before them, 
asked what part of it was most destitute of the Gospel, 
which of its populations were most utterly degraded, 
what peoples they were to whom no one else could be 
persuaded to go? Ascertaining that these were the 
Hottentots, and the Esquimaux, they calmly offered 
themselves to spend their lives in South Africa and in 

VOL. VIII. — 31 
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Greenland. Is any one so destitute of all knowledge 
of human nature as not to perceive that the reaction of 
these very facts makes and keeps the Moravians a mis- 
sionary Church? 

It seems useless to argue so plain a question, and we 
would not do it, were it not for the strange hallucina- 
tions that surround our Church, springing from a per- 
verted charity, and from a mistaken universal philan- 
thropy. Our readers have thrilled with the passage in 
the Oration for the Crown, where the great Greek cries 
out: "It cannot be that you erred! No, by those of 
your ancestors who fought foremost at Marathon, by 
those who stood side by side at Plateea, by those who 
carried on the sea-fight at Salamis, and by those who 
were at Artemisium!" They have read the impassioned 
appeal of the great Englishman to the banners taken 
from the enemy, and which again trembled as his voice 
rang through the House of Lords. They have learned 
by heart those imperial words in which the gigantic 
American declines to pronounce an eulogium upon Mas- 
sachusetts. And, we ask, why is it that these muster- 
rolls of names fill the heart to bursting, and pour their 
magnificent power through a whole nation? Is it not 
because the nation had a glorious history? Is it not 
because we feel that the blood of those who fought 
these battles runs in our veins, or because we place our- 
selves in the position of those nations which did claim 
that rich blood tumultuating in theirs? We may be 
sure of this, that for human nature it is not well that 
its sympathies be too much diffused. That the stream 
may have force and volume it must not spread itself 
over too wide a plain and lose itself in swamps and de- 
serts. Rather, like our own Mississippi, it should ga- 
ther the murmurs of a thousand streams into an ever- 
deepening current, until with irresistible force it pours 
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through its multitudinous channels the waves of a con- 
tinent. 

We cannot conceive that our Congregational brethren 
can differ with us on this point so soon as they under- 
stand us clearly ; and we take the recent action of the 
American Board as evidence of this. It cannot be their 
wish or intention to restrain the missionary spirit in 
our churches, to keep us forever in tutelage, or to place 
us in such a position as that we never shall have such 
a spirit independently and growing up from its own 
root. So soon as they clearly perceive what we, under- 
standing the Presbyterian Church better than they 
possibly can, have seen more and more clearly, they 
must concede at once to us the propriety of our course. 
Now that our Church has not the right missionary feel- 
ing, let us show by an example. Ex una disce omnes. 

If there be genuine and thorough Presbyterianism 
any where in the world out of Scotland, it certainly is 
in Pennsylvania. If we may look any where for its 
norm and germ, its very form and pressure, it is surely 
here. Now what is the condition of this great interest 
in this old Presbyterian State? From the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, embracing such cities and towns as 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Harrisburg, Reading, York, 
Carlisle, Williamsport, Westchester, Norristown — and 
we may include with it Baltimore and Washington 
City — but one missionary, we believe, has gone to the 
heathen in twenty years. From the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania, including Pittsburgh, Meadville, and Erie, 
there is not one solitary foreign missionary! It is our 
decided impression that more than half of the ministers 
in these two Synods, and the Presbytery of the District 
of Columbia, never laid their hands upon the head of a 
foreign missionary to send him forth as the messenger of 
the churches to a lost world. We will venture, further, 
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the assertion that of the members of the churches of 
these Synods, not one in a hundred can tell the names 
of twenty of the missionaries of the American Board. 
How should they ? Neither their father, brother, nor 
any other of their kindred are missionaries. No mis- 
sionary has gone from their church. No bright boy 
from their Sabbath school is preaching Christ in India. 
No name familiar to them is famous in missionary 
annals. Their heart never rests upbn the green mound 
over a missionary's grave on the hill of Zion. No 
Presbyterian church like their own exists any where in 
heathen lands the wide world over. No Presbytery or 
Synod keeps alive the idea that they have sent the 
Gospel to the heathen. No church Session any where 
exists to remind them of their own. The Church is 
no nursing mother of its own children, and hence there 
are no warm, gushing, mother sympathies towards the 
heathen. A barren thing she is, 

withering on the virgin thorn 
Of single blessedness, 

and hence cold and lifeless towards this great interest. 
Like Macbeth, when the long line of kings were to 
descend from the loins of Banquo, and not from his, 
our American Presbyterian Church exclaims: — 

" Holding a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
No son of mine succeeding." 

We may depend upon it, that the plan of forever 
working for other people's children will send leanness 
into the soul of our Church. We are so constituted 
that success reacts and produces success. One victory 
leads to another. America does not give away her 
new States as fast as they are organized. She binds 
Kansas and Nebraska, and California, and Oregon, into 
the glowing and glittering circle of her children, and 
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every new State adds ten-fold strength to the old. 
There is no way so effectual for a Church to commit 
felo de se as to stop growing. For our part, we feel 
that our Church cannot live much longer upon memory 
and indistinct vision in this missionary work. She is 
becoming like Rachel, "Give me children, or I die!" 
Some little Benjamin of a Presbytery with its young 
churches, we must have as something tangible for faith, 
and hope, and love, to rest upon. 

The other object which our Church desires to secure 
is to place the natives converted through her instrumentality 
under proper church government. 

The obligation to do this we regard as so clear that 
it cannot be thrown off. Adoption implies guardian- 
ship and care. The daughter of Pharaoh was bound 
to give Moses proper nurture. A pastor cannot law- 
fully neglect a member once received into his flock. 
A Presbytery has no right to fail in instruction or dis- 
cipline towards a church which is under its watch and 
care. We hold that the Presbyterian Church is under 
solemn obligation to the heathen converted by her 
prayers, her men, and her means. We have asked 
these converts of the Lord, and he has given them to 
us. They do not belong to that abstraction — a Board. 
They belong to the living Christian men and women 
who have labored, and prayed, and wept them into 
existence. It is our duty, a duty from which we can- 
not escape, to give them such training, such discipline, 
such government, as will enable them to go alone. 

Now what is the fact in regard to the actual condition 
of the Missions of the American Board ? It is briefly 
this, that in most of the Missions there is no system of 
church government whatever. They are not Congrega- 
tionalists, nor Presbyterians, nor Methodists, nor Epis- 
copalians. It is a system utterly unknown to Scripture 
or church history. 
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Let us take, for illustration, such a Mission as that 
of Madura or Ceylon, in India. The missionaries from 
this country are formed into an organization called 
"The Mission." All are members of it, whether they 
be ordained ministers, or teachers, or printers, or occupy- 
ing any subordinate position. Let us now suppose that 
six native young men who have graduated at the Ceylon 
College are ordained ministers. They have first gone 
through a course of study in the common schools, and 
have since studied Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, and the 
sciences. They are put in charge of native churches, 
under the direction of the American ^missionaries. Do 
they sit and vote in the Mission? Not at all. Are 
they members of any Presbytery, Association, Confer- 
ence, or Convention? Not at ail. Have they any 
voice in the government of the Church of Christ, in 
which they are ordained ministers, and over whose 
flocks they appear to be bishops? Not at all. So 
far as government, discipline, ruling, are concerned, 
they are bogus ministers, like the tulckan bishops in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history. Suppose one of them to 
be accused of stealing or falsehood, who tries him? 
His peers? Not at all. He has no peers. He belongs 
no where. He has no clean papers. He is in the con- 
dition of the members of the Third Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, when the Presbytery was dissolved by the 
Assembly and the members put— no where. This un- 
fortunate Hindoo will be tried by a body in which he 
has no seat, no status, no vote, no voice. The parallel 
to him in civil government, is a slave in one of our 
Southern States. 

We remember that the question once arose in a 
church, whether a minister without charge, who was a 
pewholder in the congregation, could vote at an election 
for ruling elders. The rule in that case was that only 
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members of the Church could vote for elders. After 
some debate, the minister settled the question for him- 
self by a few remarks in which he laid down the prin- 
ciple that the right to vote in an ecclesiastical body 
was always connected with amenableness to jurisdiction. 
If he voted for ruling elders, therefore, this would imply 
amenability to the jurisdiction of the church session, 
and, of course, he declined to occupy that position. 
We mention this case to show the principle in question. 
In all free governments, taxation and representation 
go together. In ail free church governments represen- 
tation and discipline go together. 

But it is said that if we admit the native ministers 
into the same church court with the missionaries, they 
may out-vote them and introduce confusion into the 
management of the Mission. To which we reply in 
two ways. If the missionaries are to be considered — 
and we believe this is the theory of the Prudential 
Committee — as not a part of the native Church, but 
as evangelists who came from a sister Church to initiate 
Christianity after the manner of the apostles, and then 
to retire, leaving the native Church intact, then the 
course to be pursued is very plain. Let the Mission 
be a separate body to transact its own business, and let 
the ecclesiastical body, composed entirely of natives, be 
constituted at once with all the functions of purely 
ecclesiastical authority. Let the native body have no- 
thing to do with finance or with any thing which be- 
longs to Missions as such, but let it have full church 
authority. If, on the other hand, the missionaries are 
a part of the native Church, then they ought un- 
doubtedly to take their position, subject to its disabi- 
lities as well as its advantages. 

The only objections we have ever heard to the position 
taken by our General Assembly were, first, that Pres- 
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by terianism is not adapted to heathen countries, or to 
their present condition ; and secondly, that missionaries 
of different denominations are mingled among the hea- 
then. 

As to the first objection, it was formerly much urged, 
but we have now almost ceased to hear it. It used to 
be said that the natives must be governed entirely by 
the missionaries, in a sort of Episcopal way. We do 
not hear this of late. We have taken pains to ques- 
tion missionaries from different parts of the field. 
Among the Choctaws the churches are Presbyterian, 
and the ministers and elders sit in Presbytery. The 
Presbytery belongs to the other branch of our Church, 
and the Mission itself is about to be transferred thither. 
We have asked these questions: — whether men quali- 
fied to be native pastors, are not qualified to be ruling 
elders? and whether, in a country producing such na- 
tive pastors, others qualified to be ruling elders might 
not be found? The answer is in the affirmative, and 
one intelligent missionary after another has assured us 
that there is no difficulty in the case, that ruling elders 
can be found, and that Presbylerianism is well suited to 
the condition of heathen countries generally. 

Besides, if the church government by the natives be 
not perfect at first, this is a condition that belongs to 
all imperfect human operations. Every thing must 
have a beginning. If it does not begin somewhere, it 
certainly never will go forward. The boy learns to 
write by making, first, amorphous pot-hooks and 
hangers. The polished public speaker begins by spout- 
ing from Homer and Addison's Cato, in the school. In 
many parts of our own country we have very imper- 
fect elders, and in such cases the minister must entreat 
them tenderly and supply their lack of service. But who 
ever heard before, out of an epigram, of a man staying 
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out of the water until he had learned to swim, and of 
people who were never to govern until they could govern 
perfectly? What we contend for is, that these Chris- 
tianized heathen must have the functions of a Church 
that they may become a Church. We contend for their 
right to begin to govern themselves. The way to grow 
strong is to exercise. To learn to govern, we must 
govern. 

And this, we submit, was the apostolic method. 
They "ordained elders in every city" of the natives. 
When Paul was about to sail westward, he sent from 
Miletus and called for — not the foreigners there, nor 
the whole church — but the native elders, and gave his 
most affecting message to them. When Washington 
drove out the enemy from any State, he immediately 
organized the troops of that State, and committed the 
defence of their own soil to them. When Wallace had 
gained by hard fighting a city or a county in Scotland, 
he formed immediately a regiment of that neighbor- 
hood, and gave command in it to the noblemen and 
gentry whom the people were accustomed to follow. 
We may depend upon it that it will not do for foreigners 
to hold the natives of vast regions in ecclesiastical servi- 
tude. They must be freemen in Christ Jesus. 

The other difficulty is apparently serious, but not at 
all really so. That the missionaries of the American 
Board are now remarkably mixed together, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in almost every mission, is 
very true. We present below a statement taken from 
authentic documents. 
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Sandwich Islands, on home missionary plan. 

The question is frequently asked, either with an air 
of triumph or with one of outraged catholicity, "Does 
the General Assembly wish to introduce among the 
heathen, questions of church government which they 
cannot understand ? Shall we perpetuate our trifling 
disputes on heathen soil? Shall we force our catholic- 
minded missionaries to turn aside from their labors for 
the salvation of the souls of the heathen, to dispute 
with each other about questions of church govern- 
ment?" 

We answer all these questions calmly in the nega- 
tive. The General Assembly does not wish anything 
of the kind. What it does wish is simply this: That 
as the Presbyterian Church carries on its foreign mis- 
sionary operations through the American Board, the 
Prudential Committee of that Board, in accordance with 
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the arrangement made this year, should so constitute 
the Missions as that, in general, the Presbyterian missionr 
aries should occupy specific fields. The present mixed 
arrangement is not satisfactory to our churches, for the 
two classes of reasons already mentioned — it does not 
bring out the full missionary spirit at home, and it does 
not create a satisfactory church government abroad. 
The Presbyterian Church does not demand any more 
Missions than its proportion of funds given would natu- 
rally suggest. It does not wish in the least to inter- 
fere with that larger number of Missions which, under 
this arrangement, would belong to our Congregational 
brethren. Whatever church government those mission- 
aries, or their constituents together with them, may pre- 
fer, will be entirely satisfactory to us. Nor do we wish 
the American Board to send out a single Presbyterian 
missionary more than our Church furnishes the means 
to send. As soon as our quota is full, let our Church 
know it, and let us be called on to furnish means to 
send out our own men. We only make what seems to 
us the reasonable request, that our missionaries — minis- 
ters belonging to our Presbyteries, and supported by 
our own money — shall be put together on the foreign 
field, and allowed to organize themselves and their 
churches in such manner as the missionaries and our- 
selves may deem best. We only ask that they be not 
placed in such a relative position towards their Ckmgrega- 
twiual brethren as to make Presbyterianism impossible 
without a breach of Christian charily. 

Let us calmly and candidly examine whether there 
is any real difficulty in the case, taking our official 
tabular statement as our basis. It is compiled from 
the Report of the American Board, and from the Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly. 

In Africa, for example, there are, on the Gaboon, four 
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Presbyterian missionaries, and two Congregational; 
while among the Zulus ten are Congregational, and 
three Presbyterian. The churches in Western Africa 
might without the slightest difficulty be made Presby- 
terian, while those in South Africa would be Congre- 
gational. If this were understood to be the general 
wish in America, the small minority in each Mission 
we are quite sure would yield at once. 

In Ceylon, there are six Congregational ministers, 
and three Presbyterian; while on the opposite coast, at 
Madura, there are seven Congregationalists, and five 
Presbyterians; at Bombay and the neighborhood, there 
are seven Congregationalists, and four Presbyterians, 
counting the missionary at the (late) Kolapoor station; 
at Madras there is one missionary of each Church. We 
are quite sure that the Presbyterian Church would be 
satisfied, so far as India is concerned, with the concen- 
tration of our ministers at any one of these four Mis- 
sions. Let the Committee give us Bombay, or Madras, 
or Madura; and let all the Presbyterian missionaries 
sent in future to India, go to that station, and let all 
the rest be manned with Congregationalists. Let there 
be a station for each in China, and so of Western Asia. 
There is no possible difficulty that cannot be easily ar- 
ranged so far as we can see, and if there be any real 
difficulties, it is surely worth while to take a little trou- 
ble to remove them. 

It will be observed that throughout this Article we 
have not insinuated in any way even a doubt of the 
sincerity or good faith of the American Board, or of its 
Prudential Committee. There is, however, we will 
only say, an opportunity given at present to satisfy our 
Church. It is not to be imagined, especially in view 
of the other difficulties existing between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, that it will be satisfied if no- 
thing be done. 
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Our Church looks to two sources for a solution of 
the question — to the Prudential Committee, and to our 
foreign missionaries. What it expects of the Pruden- 
tial Committee is, the arrangement of the Missions so 
as in general, gradually, but really, to bring the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians into separate Missions. 
In view of action which has been taken by the Com- 
mittee in the case of individual missionaries in many 
instances, and in view of their action in regard to schools, 
within a comparatively recent period, it is obvious that 
they have ample power to accomplish this object, if 
they regard it as desirable in itself, or if they think it 
important to carry out the wishes of our Church. 

But our Church looks to another quarter, also — to 
its own foreign missionaries. While it may grant that, 
in some respects, the missionaries on the ground are 
the best judges of the adaptation of Presbyterianism 
to their field of labor, and of the time when it is proper 
to introduce it, so far as the foreign field itself is con- 
cerned, yet there is another class of objects to be accom- 
plished by them, of which the Church at home is much 
the best judge. We allude to the most efficient means of 
promoting the missionary spirit at home, and of develop- 
ing the denomination itself on a large scale. We must 
look for considerations of this kind to the deliberate 
conclusions of the General Assembly. We confess 
that we should not think highly of the piety of a mis- 
sionary in Africa or in China who, after ten or twelve 
years' absence from America, should set himself up as 
a better judge of what the Church needs at home, than 
the General Assembly itself. We should value him far 
more if he manifested the humility of the Gospel by 
yielding in this respect to the clearly expressed wishes 
of his fathers and brethren. If there be influences 
in t he degradation of the heathen and in his isolation 
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from the Church, which lead him to develop naturally 
a catholic spirit, so, on the other hand, he is not a good 
judge of those large ecclesiastical movements in a great 
free country, which cannot be disregarded. He is not 
a good judge of the motives of great denominations. 
The status quo, for aught he knows, may be as sectarian 
as the proposed change. He may be the unconscious 
instrument of a system the nature of which he does 
not understand. If it becomes us to listen to him as 
to the nature of his field, which he understands, it be- 
comes him to listen to the General Assembly as to the 
motives and considerations which the Assembly under- 
stands. There may be mistakes of isolation as well as 
mistakes of gregariousness. The foreign ambassador 
in England, Russia, or Persia, while allowed a large 
liberty there, is not an independent, self-acting person. 
He must listen to instructions from home. The mes- 
sengers of the churches, sustained by our means, should 
remember their relations to us. 

More than this. The Church, which is our mother, 
expects loyalty in her sons. The missionary in India, 
reared at our altars, having the blood of Presbyterian 
sires in his veins, and sent forth by one of our Presby- 
teries which laid solemn hands upon his head, owes as 
entire allegiance as the pastors of our churches, our 
theological professors, or our ecclesiastical secretaries. 
If the Church need him, he must be ready. He is to 
labor for souls, but he is to labor in order and to keep 
his ranks. The captain who holds an outpost is bound 
as much to obey orders as the colonel who commands 
the regiment at the centre, and the failure of the former 
to do so may involve more disastrous consequences 
than that of the latter. 

We look, then, with confidence to our brethren in 
the foreign field to keep step with us at home. They 
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may be sure that our catholicity will not suffer in our 
desire that our own beloved Church should do her 
whole duty. The General Assembly has looked over 
the whole matter calmly and comprehensively. And 
we may say in conclusion, that if the American Board 
manifest the spirit of its Committee of Conference in 
Philadelphia, and our missionaries in the foreign field 
that of the General Assembly, there will be no fear of 
collision or of difficulty. In that case, the duties owed 
to the Church and to catholicity will both be discharged 
in such a manner as to develop energies, now latent, to 
bless the world. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

I. THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rudolf Stiee, Doctor of Theo- 
logy, Chief Pastor and S aperin tendent of Schkeuditz. Volumes First, Second, 
Third and Fourth. Translated from the second revised and enlarged German 
Edition, by the Rev. Wm. B. Pope. Volume Second, translated by the same 
and Rot. John Fulton. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1869. Pp. 420, 489, 686, 478. The four volumes in two. 

Schkeuditz is a town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elster, twelve 
miles from Halle, and on the Magdeburg railroad. The population is 
2,700. 

" The author's aim is the loftiest which mortal man can set before 
himself — to unfold the meaning and harmony of all the recorded words 
which fell from the lips of the Word made flesh. " "The work is 
throughout an unwearied protest against Rationalist opinions/' 
; " Had it not been too bold," says Stier, " I would fain have prefixed 
this title to my book, — The words of the Word. His Xoyoi are the 
most express outbeamiogs of the Aoycx;^ 

These volumes include "The First Words" — to his parents; of con- 
secration to his office; of victory over the Tempter; of the Master to the 
first disciples; of majesty at the first miracle; to the opposing rulers of 
the temple. These are followed by the Words in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and John to the third chapter, inclusive. 

The reader must expect to find this book written in the German 
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spirit. It is long, often prolix; it labors to find the bidden meanings and 
connections of tbe text; it tarns aside to controvert tbe opinions of 
many other writers; it claims mucb for its own. Yet it is written in 
a most loyal spirit, and will furnish excellent bints for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the logic of Scripture. There are some little things oc- 
casionally that are fanciful, and the actuality of the final apostasy of 
a Christian is, we regret to say, unequivocally taught. But, in general, 
tbe doctrine is orthodox. 

Stier writes with warm feeling; everywhere he is in a glow, and 
this imparts a peculiar force to his work. It is, therefore, very practi- 
cal as well as critical. We do not, however, think that it is as deep 
as it is learned. There is, witb all its great value as very reverential, 
full of emotion and studious of the hidden affinities of the subject, a 
want of tbat penetration which finds the deepest ground of symmetry 
and connection in the divine truths which are uttered. We mean that 
he is not logical, for example, in the sense that Calvin is, but rather 
logical in a critical sense. 

Still we earnestly and cordially recommend Stier. In his way, he 
is excellent, and every student of Scripture will feel that his library 
is more complete with these volumes. 

As the work is so very large and important, we have supposed that 
our readers who may think of buying it, would like to see how the au- 
thor handles his subject. We have, accordingly, made an extract 
from a part of the Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 

To this point d'honneur stands opposed the patient acceptance and 
endurance of insult, as the genuine Christian courage and knightly 
. honour. Offer him the other cheek also — that is, in thy heart, and in 
the disposition of thy mind; calmly and patiently wait if he may 
strike thee another blow, and be ready to receive that also: so far let 
thy spirit be from opposing, or declining or avoiding it! This is all 
that the Lord intends to say by this emphatic expression, the figura- 
tive, proverbial letter of which must be understood in its spirit, just 
as we saw in a similar case before; for the actual turning of the other 
cheek might be no other than a challenge to continued sin, consequently 
itself sinful, and opposed to the love of our neighbor. There might 
even be a proud despite in it, or a mere hypocritical affection. Christ 
interprets His own word by His own act in John xviii. 22, 23, where 
He gives to the rude officer a gracious word of gentle admonition in 
return for his blow, which, according to Isa. i. 6, the Lord's Spirit 
would, however, have suffered him to repeat. The inquiry in the next 
example is of little importance as to the relation between the yirwv 
and the ifidzcov, used conversively in Luke vi. 29, which gives a 
slightly different presentation of the discourse. It means: if any one 
would unrighteously rob thee, and aims to do it under the impudent 
guise of right, even if it touches thy necessary clothing as nearly as 
the blow on thy cheek touches thine honor, thou must rather be en- 
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tirely stripped, than manifest a disposition in the spirit of discord and 
violence and personal enmity, to defend thy rights at law. We can- 
not hut understand, however, that this speaks of express outward con- 
duct, (whioh could not always he externally maintained,) only as the 
figure and the test of an inward disposition, which should ever be pre- 
pared so to act. To every one who would go to law revengefully, self- 
ishly, stubbornly, or out of a weak devotion to this world's goods, it 
may be said, as the apostle wrote to the Corinthians: "There is yet 
utterly a fault among you; why do ye not rather take wrong? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?" (1 Cor. vi. 7.) But 
if thou art conscious of the indwelling of forbearing love in thy heart, 
that very consciousness will enable thee, with all the more propriety, 
to withstand the sin which would wrong thee by defence of law, and 
hold fast thy property, as God's steward, for a better use. The dyya- 
peueiv, again, (to demand service as messenger or guide, to lay claim 
to it by force as the only right ; a word which passed from the Per- 
sian usage and speech into other languages, since the same thing every- 
where takes place, Matt, xxvii. 82, where this wprd occurs, being an 
example,) violently trespasses upon personal rights, so that a high-spi- 
rited and unloving man might well defend himself against it with all 
his might, on the common principle — Thou hast no authority to de- 
mand this of me, I am not under obligation to render thee this ! It 
might indeed, in some circumstances, interfere exceedingly with one's 
own wishes and business. But yet it is, in comparison of the blow on 
the cheek and the robbery of one's garment, the lesser thing, and 
therefore the Lord's injunction is more imperative. Art thou com- 
pelled to go one mile, go with him twain ! Shouldst thou serve 
any one for an hour in any matter, add yet another hour! This 
goes beyond the mere negative endurance that went before, and with 
verse 42, begins already the transition to the exhibition of active love, 
verse 44. Say to the impetuous maker of the demand, but say it with 
thy heart as well as with thy lips — although I am not bound by any 
obligation of external right or law, yet am I, according to the spirit 
.and law of love, both willing and obliged to serve thee and every man ; 
that which thou art disposed to enforce from me, I will do for thee in 
free will and in double measure, preventing thy sin by my kindness! 
Such conduct is actually practicable in many cases; and how effectual 
is the rebuke it administers, how it tends to peace-making and the pre- 
vention of sin ! Yet it is not the Lord's will, when such a motive is 
out of the question or anything else might stand in the way, to impose 
it upon his disciples as an absolute necessity to render every service 
that may in this evil world be demanded of them, any more than be 
requires them to allow all their property to be taken from them, or to 
tolerate every kind of personal insult. He enjoins only the requisite 
disposition of mind. As He Himself, often before His hour was come, 
withdrew from the sinners who assailed Him and hid Himself: as He 
counselled His disciples to flee before persecution (ch. x. 23;) as St. 
Paul availed himself of his rights as a citizen, and made his appeal 
unto Caesar; so it is permitted also to us to do in all respects the same, 
and even indicated to us as better so to do, for the sake of the world's 
VOL. VIII. — 32 
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sin even though we would sincerely prefer to suffer. The Jews made 
the regulations of publio justice the rule of private life: but Christians 
must not elevate the sacred private prerogatives of love into statute 
law before the time. The spirit which this would require being ab- 
sent, nothing but disorder can follow. As the office of the magistrate 
continues in existence for punishment of evil and protection from 
wrong, it is our right and our duty to avail ourselves of it. However 
willingly I might suffer myself to be smitten, as far as myself and my 
cheek are concerned, yet must I maintain also the honor of that office, 
and not let presumptuous outrage go unpunished. I have not the less 
fulfilled the Lord's command in its spirit, though I make my appeal 
and go to law for my right, being compelled thereto by another's wrong, 
and resigning myself patiently to litigation, which is directly opposed 
to my principles of forbearance. Even absolute self-defence is not ex- 
cluded, where a man assumes the office of judge himself: it is obser- 
vable that the Lord did not say — if any man will kill thee, defend not 
thyself, but let it be so ! There remain cases quite sufficient in which 
patience may have her perfect work, and Solomon's word may have its 
force : Wait on the Lord, and He shall help thee; as well as Christ's 
example, who committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 

II. THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, Translated from the 
Original Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philosophical, and Exegeti- 
cal. By E. Hhndibson, D. D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by E. P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover: Warren P. Draper. 1860. Pp. 468. 

The life of Dr. Henderson has been written by his daughter, and has 
been published lately in London. He was born in Dunfermline, in Soot- 
land; in 1784. His father was a laborer, and a Presbyterian of the 
Secession Church. All the early schooling he received was but three 
years and a half. At twelve years of age, his parents attempted, with- 
out success, to make of him a respectable watch-maker, and subse- 
quently a shoemaker. When James Haldane, in company with Mr. * 
Aikman, visited Dunfermline, Ebenezer Henderson became impressed 
and hopefully pious. Henceforth he determined to be a minister, and 
identified himself with the Independency of the Messrs. Haldane. He 
entered the Seminary in Edinburgh, established by Robert Haldane, 
and pursued the course of studies there, which was only for two years. 
The two Congregational Churches in Edinburgh, wishing to send 
two missionaries to India, selected Messrs. Patterson and M'Laey. 
The latter not being able to go, chose from the Seminary students 
Dr. Henderson, thon but twenty-one years old. But the East India 
Company would not allow them to go. Understanding that they might 
sail from Denmark to Serampore, they went to Copenhagen. But there 
they found that but one vessel would sail that season, and that every 
berth was engaged. They offered to go in the steerage, but even that 
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was full. They, therefore, set to work to do good in Denmark. A 
wide field opened before them. They preached, translated tracts, and 
on the breaking out of war between England and Denmark, trans- 
ferred their labors to Sweden. Subsequently, Dr. Henderson succeed- 
ed in obtaining 5000 Bibles for Iceland, 2000 of which were paid for 
in Denmark, and 3000 by the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
organized a Bible Society in Copenhagen, and made his celebrated 
journey to Iceland, the interesting account of which is, no doubt, fa- 
miliar to our readers. Subsequently, he was agent of the British and 
Foreign Society at St. Petersburgh, where he was eminently useful, so 
long as the Emperor Alexander sustained the Bible Society. 

Returning, he was made theological tutor in the missionary college 
at Hoxton, and subsequently sustained the same office in the ministe- 
rial college at Highbury. This appointment he held until the amal- 
gamation of the three colleges of Homerton, Coward, and Highbury, 
in 1850. He was afterwards pastor of an Independent congregation 
for a short time. His vigor gradually declined, and he died in 1858, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

Dr. Henderson devoted himself to study, especially that of languages, 
with great assiduity. His publications are: His work on Iceland ; Bib- 
lical Researches and Travels in Russia; an elaborate Examination of 
1 Tim. iii. 16; many Articles in the Re-publication of Buck's Theo- 
logical Dictionary; his well-known Treatise on Divine Inspiration; 
Commentary on Isaiah; on Ezekiel; on Jeremiah; on the Minor Pro- 
phets. He also brought out editions of Abbott's Corner-Stone, and 
Stuart's Commentaries, and of five of the Works of Mr. Barnes. To 
two of these — the Commentaries on Job and Revelation, he prefixed 
prefaces. The others were the Commentary on Daniel, "The Way of 
Salvation," and " Essays on Science and Theology." 

The " Minor Prophets " is a valuable book. Neither the original 
nor the common version is given, but throughout a new translation. 
This, while it serves to give vividness by its novelty, is in many parts 
quite well done. It fails where almost all modern translations fail, 
in simplicity and Saxon strength. There is, too, a want of imagina- 
tion, as is shown very palpably in the attempt to render that sublimest 
of all passages, the prayer of Habakkuk. Dr. Henderson is very care- 
ful to avoid fanciful interpretations — at least this is his canon, and 
there is much good sense shown everywhere. The work is especially 
valuable, from the absence of good commentary on this part of the Bi- 
ble. Dr. H. believes in the Restoration of the Jews, but not in the 
Millenarian views. His exposition of the close of Zechariah is in- 
teresting and ingenious. As our readers will wish to have some 
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idea of Dr. Henderson's manner, we copy a part of it. — Zcch. xiv. 
3 sq. : 

3. The Roman power was doomed in its tnrn to destruction. 

4, 5. These verses convey, in language of the most beautiful poeti- 
cal imagery, the assurance of the effectual means of escape that should 
be provided for the truly pious. We accordingly learn from Eusebius, 
that on the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem fled to Pella. As the Mount of Olives lay in their way, it 
is represented as cleaving into two halves, in order to make a passage 
for them. Compare chap. iv. 7. Jehovah calls the mountains his (the 
valley of my mountains,) because he had framed them by cleaving Oli- 
vet in two. The valley lay between them. Azal was the proper name 
of a place, close to one of the gates on the east side of Jerusalem, to 
which the cleft or valley was to extend westward, so as at once to ad- 
mit those who should flee from the enemy. Most commentators think 
of some locality to the east of the Mount of Olives, but far less aptly. 
The word properly signifies, to join, or be joined to, be at the side, near. 
Its proximity to the city must have originated the name. . . . 
The change of person (with thee) was occasioned by a sudden transi- 
tion in the mind of the prophet to the Lord, whom he addresses as 
present. For the application of this part of the prophecy, compare 
the parallel prediction of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, where those 
whom Zechariah designates holy ones are called his angels. That a 
future personal and pre-milleuial advent of the Redeemer is here 
taught, I cannot find. 

6. Now follows the prediction of a period of unmitigated calamity, 
which may be regarded as comprehending the long centuries of oppres- 
sion, cruelty, mockery and scorn to which the Jews have been sub- 
jected, ever since the destruction of Jerusalem. 

7. That this period is that of the Millennium, Rev. xx. 3 — 7, 1 can- 
not entertain a doubt. The time of its commencement has been va- 
riously but fruitlessly calculated. 

8. The descendants of Abraham, restored to their own land, and 
become His children in the faith, will go forth, full of zoal and spiri- 
tual activity, as missionaries to other nations. 

10, 11. These verses intimate that every obstruction shall be re- 
moved which prevents the free and full flow of the living waters 
throughout the world. This idea was suggested by the natural impos- 
sibility of water flowing in a westerly direction from Jerusalem to the 
Mediterranean, owing to the hilly country which intervenes. 

12. The hostile powers, whose punishment is here denounced, are 
those which shall form the great final confederacy. Whether God 
will employ the plague and other destructive diseases for the annihila- 
tion of the enemies of His people, time must show. 

16 — 18. What is here predicted is expressly restricted to the parti- 
cular nations which shall have engaged in the last great attack upon 
the Jews. And, though the language of the following verse may ap- 
pear to be more general, yet the circumstances of the context require 
the restriction to be carried forward beyond the limits of the present. 
Still, however, even with this restriction, the prophecy cannot, with- 
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out manifest absurdity, be interpreted of the totality of tbe inhabitants 
of the nations in question. Let steam vessels and railroads be multi- 
plied to any imaginable extent, the idea of the possibility of conveying 
such immense numbers to Palestine cannot be entertained. ... I 
cannot, therefore, but take the meaning to be, that the nations in ques- 
tion will go up to Jerusalem in the persons of their representatives, 
just as in former times the Jews resident* in foreign countries had those 
who went to the annual festivals in their name or on their behalf. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Feast of Tabernacles is the only one 
of all the Jewish festivals which is represented in this prophecy as 
being observed at the period therein specified. No mention is made 
of the great day of Atonement, the Passover, the Pentecost, &c. These 
have all been suspended by their fulfilment as types in the substantial 
blessings of the Christian economy. The re-establishment would be a 
denial of the reality and efficacy of their antitypes. It may, however, 
be asked, Why should the Feast of Tabernacles form an exception? 
To this it may be replied, first, that such a festival may be observed 
without any compromise of the principles of the New Dispensation. 
Secondly, It may be considered as peculiarly adapted to the retrospec- 
tions of the converted Jews, who will have to commemorate the so- 
journ of their fathers, not merely for forty years in the wilderness, but 
their sojourn for two thousand years in the countries of their disper- 
sion. And, thirdly, it may serve as a striking memento to them, that, 
though they have been restored to the rest of Canaan, they are still 
only strangers and pilgrims upon the earth, and that there yet re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God. In this point of view, believing 
Gentiles, who may go up to the festival, can find no difficulty in cele- 
brating it with them to their mutual edification. That the sacrifices 
which were offered at that feast, or any other animal sacrifices, will 
then be renewed, is a position, to maintain which would be to coun- 
teract the express design, and contradict the express declarations of 
the dispensation of grace. 

It may be said, that Ezekiel gives a full description of the re-estab- 
lishment of the sacrificial system and of the whole of the temple wor- 
ship. Nothing can be more certain. But when was this re-establish- 
ment to take place? Any one who will only cursorily examine the 
commencement of the fortieth chapter of that prophet, will at once 
perceive, that, though it follows immediately after chapters relating to 
the destruction of Gog and Magog, it was, nevertheless, delivered to 
the prophet not fewer than thirteen years afterwards, and may, there- 
fore, naturally be expected to refer to a subject altogether different. 
That subject I conceive to be the restoration of the temple and the 
temple worship after the return from Babylon. Difficulty there may 
be in making the measurements there given agree with those specified 
by Josephus as the dimensions of the second temple ; but far greater 
difficulties attach to every attempt to refer them to a temple still fu- 
ture, or to view them as wholly emblematical. 
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IIT. THE KINGDOM OP OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST: A Practical Exposi- 
tion of Matt. xri. 18—28; xvii. 18; Mark ™i. 27—38; ix.; Luke ix. I8- 
60. By the Rev. William Wilsoh, Minister of St. Paul's Free Church, Dun- 
dee. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philada.: Smith, English & Co. 1859. 
Pp. 463. 

Rather prolix, no doubt, as a compilation of a congeries of sermons 
necessarily must be, unless tW author have the rare gift of vigorous 
pruning. In the somewhat careful examination, however, which we 
have given this book — with some prepossessions, indeed, in its favor 
as coming from Scotland and the Free Church — we have found scarcely 
a word to which to object. The author, while holding firmly to the 
idea that the company of the faithful is a CJiurch, and not an assem- 
blage of man's devising, and so destined to decay like all man's works, 
yet does not manifest any exclusivism. He puts aside all vain theo- 
ries, social, millenial, and otherwise, and gives the sound, clear, ortho- 
dox view of the Church, as provided by the Redeemer himself, im- 
pregnable, sufficient for itself in Him, and injured by all admixtures 
or compromises of theory or practice. It is this which is to save the 
world; a right theory of Christ's Church, and a corresponding prac- 
tice; and the signs of the times frequently show that even through 
error and bigotry the sacramental host is coming to this blessed con- 
summation. 

IV. THE GOSPEL IN LEVITICUS; or an Exposition of the Hebrew Ritual 
By Josbph A. Sbibs, D. D. t Author of " Lectures on the Epistle to the He- 
brews," "The Last Times," &o. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. I860. 
Pp. 408. 

Dr. Seiss is pastor of St. John's Lutheran Church in this city, the 
successor of Dr. Mayer, who died recently, the senior pastor of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Seiss came to the city with a reputation for piety and 
talent which he has well sustained. These lectures, twenty-one in 
number, were delivered to his people on Sabbath evenings, and are 
published at their request. They present the prominent institutions 
of the Jews, with their typical meaning. 

We are glad to see attention directed to this a object. Nothing can 
be more profitable. The late venerable Dr. Alexander used to recom- 
mend to his students to pay less attention to metaphysical theology, 
and devote more time to the study of the prophecies and the Levitical 
Institutions. The facts of religion, the truths that are to save the soul 
and sanctify the heart, are all contained typically in an Institute ar- 
ranged with divine skill. Though the Institute passed away, the prin- 
ciples did not. They passed over into Christianity. Prominent above 
everything in them are the two cardinal ideas of atonement and sane- 
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tification. Everywhere blood, everywhere water — salvation by sacri- 
fice and by purification; justification and sanotification. 

Dr. Seiss has done his work well. He possesses that quality, so very 
valuable in our times, of making a popular presentation of his subject. 
It is not abstract; it is not dry; it is not overlaid with cheap learning. 
It is life-like and practical. Another admirable quality in Dr. Seiss 
is, that he is very serious. This praise will only seem strange to those 
who have not considered how religion in our times has become a thing 
of sensations and platforms, a setting off of fire-works, and an adver- 
tising of attractions in the newspapers. He preaches God's word for 
man's salvation. There is some dignity left in the pulpit as Dr. 
Seiss preaches. 

We are glad to see one who stands in the place of Luther, thus 
speak of the Atonement : 

He so effectually pat himself into the room and stead of sinners, and so really 
assumed their wickedness, that He came to he the only guilty one which the 
law could see. Personally he was not a sinner, but " holy, harmless, unde- 
nted, and separate from sinners ;" nevertheless, as he surrendered to become 
the substitute of the guilty, and undertook to answer for all their crimes, he 
thereby became to the law as if he were a mere mass of sin, upon which the 
hottest fury of just indignation and wrath was let loose. Though in his own 
proper self as unsullied as the highest heavens, in his character as our sin-of- 
fering, he took a guiltiness upon him, and a volume of iniquity covered him, as 

intense and terrible as the combined wickedness of all men The 

law could have seen in him nothing but sin — an embodiment of condensed and 
unspeakable guiltiness — the very purity of heaven so shrouded and buried up 
in a sea of vileness, that the Father, with all his tender love for His Only Be- 
gotten, for awhile turned away His face in abhorrence. Hence that awful cry 
of the dying Saviour, " My God ! my God! why hast thou forsaken me !" "The 
Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all/' " He made Him, who knew no sin, 
to be sin for us," — not merely a sinner, but the very substance and essence of 
criminality — a mere mass of guilt, laid bare to the judgments of Divine wrath. 

V. SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady 
Shelley. To which is added an Essay on Christianity. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; now first printed. 1859. Pp. 808. 

The statement that is beginning to be made in various quarters seems 
undoubtedly true — that the readers of Byron decrease, and those of 
Shelley increase every year. How far this may be carried we do not 
know, nor whether this present Shelley re-action will last. During 
Byron's lifetime, and for twenty or more years after his death, the 
world was full of him, and of memorials of him, but this passion is pass- 
ing away. But nearly forty years after the death of Shelley, two books 
appear full of personal details, and excite the deepest interest. 

Lady Shelley is, of course, the poet's daughter-in-law. He had, 
in all, five children. Two were those of his first wife, of whom one, 
the oldest, Ianthe, survives ; the second, a son, died at the age of thir- 
teen. The eldest two children of Mary Shelley died in Italy. One 
only, Sir Percy Shelley, survives. 
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Bat little light is thrown by this volume upon Shelley's first unfor- 
tunate marriage. It appears, however, that his wife's sister lived with 
them, and that the most intense reciprocal dislike sprang up between 
Miss Westbrook and the poet. His wife, it will be remembered, was very 
young, and her sister, much older. Mrs. Shelley said: "No account 
of these events has ever been given at all approaching reality in their 
details." Lady Shelley adds : "There was no immediate connection 
whatever between her tragic end and any conduct on the part of her 
husband. It is true, however, that it was a permanent source of the 
deepest sorrow to him." 

While at Eton, and somewhere between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, Shelley published a romance called Zastrozzi, for which, his 
friend Mr. Packe thinks he obtained £40. "With part of the pro- 
ceeds he gave a most magnificent banquet to eight of his friends, among 
whom I was included." At Eton he became unpopular, because he 
opposed the detestable system of fagging. 

The account of his expulsion from Oxford and from his father's 
house appears incredible. He was a boy of eighteen. He wrote and 
printed a pamphlet "which did not contain any positive assertion; it 
was merely a challenge to discussion of the usual arguments for the 
existence of a God," which the boy considered defective, " beginning 
with certain axioms, and finishing with a Q. E. D. The publication 
(consisting of only two pages) seemed rather to. imply, on the part of 
the writer, a desire to obtain better reasoning on the side of the com- 
monly received opinion, than any wish to overthrow with sudden vio- 
lence the grounds of men's belief." For this he, with a friend ^ho 
espoused his cause, was expelled the University. When he returned 
to his father's house, he refused to take part in any Christian obser- 
vances, and his father drove him from home. In this desolate condi- 
tion, his sisters supplied him with what money they could from their 
allowance, through Miss Harriet Westbrook — a beautiful girl that 
went to the same boarding school — and with her, poor SLelley eloped 
at the age of nineteen, Harriet being sixteen, and they were married. 
It is pleasant to read that at this time, the boy-husband and girl-wife, 
while residing at Keswick, interested very much the then Duke of 
Norfolk, who owned a large extent of land in the neighborhood. " He 
introduced them to the neighboring gentry, directed his agents to fur- 
nish their house with necessary accommodations, and interceded (but 
in vain) with the elder Mr. Shelley." About this time, Shelley became 
acquainted with Southey, with whom he was quite intimate for a time, 
De Quincey and Leigh Hunt. 

His children were taken from him by a decree of Lord Chancellor 
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Eldon, because of a poem with notes — Queen Mab — written when he 
was only eighteen. This poem he " never published (though at first 
he designed to do so) but distributed copies amongst his friends. 1 ' The 
decree was pronounced when the poet was just twenty-five. In 1821, 
in his twenty-ninth year, when he was in Italy, an edition was surrep- 
titiously issued; on which its author applied to the same Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to prevent the sale, which the Court re- 
fused. Shelley thus wrote to the Examiner at this time : 

"A poem, entitled Queen Mab, was written by me at the age of 
eighteen — I dare say, in a sufficiently intemperate spirit. I have not 
seen this production for several years; I doubt not but that it is per- 
fectly worthless in point of literary composition, and that, in all that 
concerns moral and political speculation, as well as in the subtler dis- 
criminations of metaphysical and religious doctrine, it is still more 
crude and immature." In a letter to his publisher, Mr. Oilier, he 
speaks of the poem as "villanous trash." He begs him to "give all 
manner of publicity to my disapprobation of this publication; in fact, 
protest for me in an advertisement in the strongest terms." 

We are pleased to find that his mother retained her affection for 
him. During his father's absence, when he was twenty, he paid her 
a visit, and remained some days. Capt. Kennedy describes this visit. 
He mentions, among other things, that his likeness for his sister Eli- 
zabeth was as striking as if they had been twins. 

One of the motives which led Shelley to leave England in 1818, 
never, as it proved, to return, was a fear lest a vague threat of the 
Chancellor might be fulfilled, and he be deprived of his infant son by 
his second wife, — the child which died afterwards at Rome. 

Shelley greatly preferred the Prometheus to anything he wrote. The 
Cenci was the only production of his that was received with much fa- 
vor during his lifetime. He wrote a pamphlet, and had prepared an 
"octavo" on parliamentary reform. 

The following paragraph from his letter to Mr. Severn, forwarding the 
Adonais from Pisa, is very encouraging to all who rely on intrinsic 
worth and power as against present unpopularity: "In spite of his 
transcendent genius," writes Shelley, " Keats never was, nor ever will 
be, a popular poet; and the total neglect and obscurity in which the 
astonishing remnants of his mind still lie, was hardly to be dissipated 
by a writer who, however he may differ from Keats in more important 
qualities, at least resembles him in that accidental one, a want of po- 
pularity." Now this is, as to the then condition of things, in the 
main true. Trelawney says: "In the annals of authors, I cannot 
find one who wrote under so many discouragements as Shelley. He 
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could number his readers on his fingers. He said 9 'I can only print 
my writings by stinting myself in food.' Published, or sold openly, 
they were not." We need not say that the works of Shelley and Keats 
were never so popular as now. The scepticism is rejected, the poetry 
is greatly loved : 

"Knowledge by suffering entereth; 
And life is perfeoted by death." 

There never has been anything more beautiful than the devotion of 
Mr. Severn to Keats. We mention it because it is too much lost 
sight of. The death-bed was a terrible one, but the devotion of the 
young artist was beyond all praise. Shelley says in his letter, that he 
"ventured to express," in the Adonais, "the respect and admiration" 
which Mr. Severn's conduct towards Keats demanded : 

" He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one." 

"Mr. Severn," says the biographer of Keats, "resided for many 
years at Rome, illustrating the city and campagna, by his artistic fancy, 
and delighting all travellers, who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
by his talents and his worth." Shelley considered the Adonais as " the 
least imperfect of his compositions. I confess," he adds, "I should 
be surprised if that poem were born to an immortality of oblivion." 
We can hardly believe that the author of Hyperion and the Eve of 
St. Agnes was but twenty-five. Poor boy ! it is sad that no better 
guidance was given him. Only Chatterton is more wonderful. 

Many of Mrs. Shelley's letters are given. We are much pleased to 
find in them our view of Trelawney confirmed. His account of the 
breaking of the terrible news to Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams, is very 
beautiful. At the crisis, he only says, however, " I neither spoke, nor 
did they question me. Mrs. Shelley's large, grey eyes were fixed on 
my face. I turned away. Unable to bear this horrid silence, with 
a convulsive effort she exclaimed — 

" 'Is there no hope?' 

"I did not answer, but left the room, and sent the servant with the 
children to them. The next day I prevailed on them to return with 
me to Pisa. The misery of that night, and the journey of the next 
day, and of many days and nights that followed, I can neither describe 
nor forget." 

But Mrs. Shelley says : 

"The friend to whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawney. Un- 
asked, he returned with Jane (Mrs. Williams) and me from Leghorn 
to Lerioi; he stayed with us miserable creatures twelve days there, 
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endeavoring to keep up our spirits; he left us on Thursday, and find- 
ing our misfortune confirmed, then, without rest, returned on Friday 
to us, and, again without rest, returned with us to Pisa on Saturday. 
All the disagreeable part, (of the burning, &c.,) and all the fatigue 
fell on him. As Hunt said, 'He worked with the meanest, and felt 
with the best/ He is generous to a distressing degree; but after all 
these benefits to us, what I most thank him for is this : — when on that 
night of agony — that Friday night — he returned to announce that hope 
was dead for us. He did not attempt to console me; that would have 
been too cruelly useless; but he launched forth into, as it were, an 
overflowing and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was almost 
happy that I was thus unhappy. 

"I feel so deep a gratitude to Trelawney, that my heart is full but 
to name him. He supported us in our miseries — my poor Jane and 
me. But for him, menials would have performed the most sacred 
of offices ; and when I shake his hand, I feel to the depth of my soul 
that those hands collected those ashes. Yes; for I saw them burned 
and scorched from the office.* No fatigue — no sun or nervous hor- 
rors — deterred him, as one or the other of these causes deterred others. 
He stood on the burning sand for many hours beside the pyre; if he 
had been permitted by the soldiers, he would have placed him there 
in his arms." 

We read with thrilling interest the "Essay on Christianity," with 
which these Memorials conclude. It was found amongst Shelley's 
papers, and though not complete, it may be presumed to contain the 
maturest views which he formed. It is now first printed. Every one 
who admires this wonderfully gifted and generous creature, must read 
almost breathlessly the pages on which he inscribed his deliberate 
faith. 

His views resemble very much those of the loftier Unitarians ; they 
remind one constantly of Cbanning and his best disciples. Shelley 
treats the divinity of our Saviour as inconceivable — as a beautiful 
fiction, springing from the veneration of those who loved him earnestly. 
He considers the Redeemer as a man of wonderful genius, as a philoso- 
pher, a poet, an orator; as one who had the dearest interests of mankind 
constantly at heart, and who taught principles which, if practised 

* Trelawney's hand was burned in rescuing Shelley's heart, which, as is 
well known, was unconsamed. To this the epitaph alludes— "Cor cordium." 
41 The only portions that were not consumed, were some fragments of bones, 
the jaw and the skull ; but what surprised us all was, that the heart remained 
entire. In snatching this relio from the fiery furnace, my hand was severely 
burnt. " 
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would elevate all mankind, and bring in a true Golden Age, a verita- 
ble Millenium. The doctrine of future punishment he rejects with 
scorn, as utterly insulting to the Almighty, whom it represents, he 
thinks, as a demon. He rather strangely considers that our Saviour 
did not teach it. Whenever his theory of the Redeemer as one of the 
wisest of sages, according to Shelley's standard of wisdom, is interfered 
with by any thing uttered by our Saviour, he represents it, in ac- 
cordance with the rationalistic school of criticism, as an interpolation 
of men who understood him imperfectly, and who have intermixed with 
his lofty views their own inferior notions. He deduces from our 
Saviour's teachings some most sublime truths. The poet's keen, subtle 
intellect saw both that man is depraved and that evil spirits govern 
the world. Both he believed. The equality of mankind he deduces 
from our Saviour's instructions, as also the duty of entire forgiveness 
and universal love. 

"It appears," says Shelley, "that we moulder to a heap of senseless 
dust. Jesus Christ asserts that these appearances are fallacious, and 
that a gloomy and cold imagination alone suggests the conception that 
thought can cease to be. Another, and a more extensive state of 
being, rather than the complete extinction of being, will follow from 
that mysterious change which we call death. There shall be no 
misery, no pain, no fear. The empire of evil spirits extends not beyond 
the boundaries of the grave. The unobscured irradiations from the 
fountain fire of all goodness shall reveal all that is mysterious and un- 
intelligible, until the mutual communications of knowledge and of hap- 
piness, throughout all thinking natures, constitute a harmony of good 
that never varies and never ends. 

"This is heaven, when pain and evil oease, and when the benignant 
principle, untrammelled and uncontrolled, visits, in the fulness of its 
power, the universal frame of things. Human life, with all its unreal 
ills and transitory hopes, is as a dream which departs before the dawn, 
leaving no trace of its evanescent hues. We die, says Jesus Christ, 
and when we awaken from the languor of disease, the glories and the 
happiness of Paradise are around us. Our happiness, also, corresponds 
with, and is adapted to, the nature of what is most excellent in our 
being. We see God, and we see that he is good. How magnificent 
is the conception which this bold theory suggests to the contemplation, 
even if it be no more than the imagination of some sublimest and most 
holy poet, who, impressed with the loveliness and majesty of his own 
nature, is impatient and discontented with the narrow limits which 
this imperfect life and the dark grave have assigned forever as his 
melancholy portion." 
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How Shelley's mind seemed to be wavering as to Pantheism ap* 
pears from this interesting extract: "God is represented by Jesus 
Christ as the power from which, and through which, the streams of 
all that is excellent and delightful flow. Jesus Christ attributes to 
this Power the faculty of Will. How far such a doctrine, in its 
ordinary sense, may be philosophically true, or how far he intention- 
ally availed himself of a metaphor easily understood, is foreign to the 
subject to consider. This much is certain, that he represents God as 
the fountain of all goodness, the uniform and unchanging motive of 
the salutary operations of the material world." "Blessed are those 
who have preserved internal sanctity of soul; who are conscious of no 
secret deceit; who are the same in act as they are in desire; who con- 
ceal no thought, no tendencies of thought, from their own conscience; 
who are faithful and sincere witnesses before the tribunal of their own 
judgments, of all that passes within their minds. Such as these shall 
see God. Those who have seen God have been harmonized by their 
own will to so exquisite consentaneity of power as to give forth divinest 
melody, when the breath of universal being sweeps over their frame. 
That those who are pure in heart shall see God, and that virtue is its 
own reward, may be considered as equivalent assertions." 

We must add to this remarkable method of thinking, the statement 
of Coleridge, that Shelley, toward the close of his life, declared that 
he had some doubts and difficulties on the subject of religion that only 
Coleridge could solve, and expressed an 'earnest desire to converse 
with him that his mind might be clear on this great subject. 

When we remember that this wonderful creature — the greatest of men 
in pure, intense, keen, and subtle imagination — passed from the world 
before he had reached his thirtieth year, when we see the moral pro- 
gress he had made from the time he wrote Queen Mab down to the 
date of this Essay on Christianity, when we have the unanimous, 
earnest, and passionate testimony of every one who knew- him, to his ab- 
horrence of low vice, to his exquisite refinement, his tenderness, his high 
sense of honor, his entire unselfishness, his naive simplicity of life and 
character, his utter fearlessness in the cause of benevolence or freedom ; 
when we remember the testimony of Trelawney that the moral and in- 
tellectual tone of their society in Italy depended upon him, and that 
when he died they " degenerated apace," when we find Mrs. Shelley 
living a sad recluse for his sake down to a recent period, and loving 
him as woman scarcely ever loved man — we know not how to sum 
up this strange and mysterious life. That he did not consciously re- 
sist God ; that he was not designedly a rebel against his government 
seems clear; that he never understood Christ and him crucified, seems 
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equally clear. His life is one of those problems which we vainly 
strive to solve; one of the enigmas which teach us how little we 
know. 

VI. CATALOGUE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 8TATE LIBRARY. Com- 
piled and classified by Wallace De Witt. Harrisburg: A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, State Printer. 1859. pp. 440. 

There are laws and resolutions on the subject of a State library as 
far back as 1780. It probably originated during the proprietary go- 
vernment. The Senate and House each purchased books for them- 
selves until 1816, when the three libraries were consolidated. The 
Librarian is appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for three years. The Rev. William R. De Witt, D. D., 
now holds the appointment. There is a joint committee of three 
members each of the Senate and House, under whose general super- 
vision the library is placed. Citizens may consult books, but only 
officers of the government can take them away. We learn from the 
Governor's Message that there are in the library 22,000 volumes, it 
being the largest State library, except that of New York. 

The Catalogue appears to be admirably made. There is every ne- 
cessary form of index; the title pages are generally given in full; the 
classification seems complete. A clear intelligence and a systematic 
mind seem to have presided every where. 

VII. ANNUAL REPORT OP THE BOARD ,OF REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, showing the Operations, Expenditures, 
and Condition of the Institution for the year 1858. Washington: William 
A. Harris, Printer. 1859. pp. 448. 

Our readers know that we have watched the course of tho Smith- 
sonian Institution with deep interest, and that we have not been, in 
all respects, satisfied with its management. In arranging the subjects 
that demand their attention, the Institution make three divisions. 
1. Physical class. 2. Moral and Political class. 3. Literature and 
the Fine Arts. 

Our first objection is, that almost the entire force, means, and influ- 
ence of the Institution go to the first of these classes, nearly to the 
exclusion of the other two. Another objection is, that the Secretary 
seems to have a nervous fear, which he has communicated to the Re- 
gents, of purchasing any book for the library except " transactions and 
proceedings of learned societies." He labors hard and constantly to 
prevent the formation of a general library, or the purchase of rare 
books of any kind. His passion is for vast expenditure for memoirs 
on scientific points, meteorological observations, and the like; and yet 
we are not aware that a solitary discovery or invention has transpired 
under the stimulus of the Institution. 
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Nearly $40,000 a year are expended by the Smithsonian Institution. ' 
We greatly mistake the American people, if it would not be more satis- 
factory to them that a portion — say one half or one third — of this 
money should be expended in accomplishing something visible and 
permanent, such as the collection of rare books and works of art. Ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars would certainly be enough to spend upon 
exchanging heavy Transactions of societies, looking at the weather, 
and printing papers on scientific subjects. 

We notice, with pleasure, that one of the publications is a Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Yoruba language, in Africa. This shows a pos- 
sibility of looking at something else than physical science. We also 
chronicle with pleasure that the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, moved and 
carried a resolution appropriating $2000 " for procuring castings, or 
moulds for castings of the chef d' ceuvres of art in Europe.'' The col- 
lections in natural history of the government have also been placed at 
last in the Smithsonian building, Congress appropriating $4000 a 
year for taking care of them. We are pleased with these things as 
showing something more comprehensive in view. The Institution 
seems to have a horror of gathering together any thing valuable, either 
in the way of a building — for Prof. Henry says that a small and inex- 
pensive building would have answered well enough — or in the way of 
books, or works of art, or even collections in physical science ! Every 
one knows that societies and institutions have done comparatively little 
in enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. They almost always be- 
come dMetanU. Their principal use is to make collections of valuable 
material wrought out by individual activities, but this is precisely the 
thing that the Smithsonian sets itself against. We groan when we think 
what this $40,000 a year might be buying — rare books and manuscripts; 
pictures by the first masters; sculptures of ancient and modern times; 
collections of coins, medals, and scientific specimens; a Bodleian library, 
British Museum and Vatican, all in one ! Instead of which we shall 
have, we are afraid, tons of lumberous " transactions/' and acres of 
papers containing "observations." We would by no means discourage 
appropriations and premiums for original investigations, but we would 
set apart one-half the income for securing what has been done. We 
are quite sure that Mr. Smithson would agree with us if he were alive 
to direct the disposal of his money, in view of what the Institution is 
actually doing. 

VIII. PAROCHIAL LECTURES ON THE PSALMS. By the late Bav. 
David Caldwell, A. M. Psalms, 1—60. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Mar- 
tien. 1859. pp. 586. 

Mr. Caldwell was a minister of the Episcopal Church. He was 
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'settled first in several country congregations of Amherst Co., Va., and 
subsequently, for some years in Norfolk. He afterwards removed to 
Georgetown, D. C, but in consequence of ill health retired to Han- 
over Co. His last settlement was at Leesburg. His health was always 
delicate. 

Mr. Caldwell undertook a course of practical lectures on the Psalms 9 
but only lived to finish those in the present volume, which extends to 
the fiftieth psalm, inclusive. His friends were much pleased with the 
lectures, and he was induced to publish them not long before he died. 
They are plain, practical, and evangelical. The Messrs. Martien have 
brought the work out very handsomely. The type is particularly 
clear and distinct. 

IX. PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. f 
Author of "Kirwan's Letters," &o. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 303. 
Dr. Murray published the most of the chapters in this book in a reli- 
gious newspaper. They are quite pleasant, and easily read. The work 
resembles, in some degree, the Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits 
of Dr. Miller, only it is not so elaborate or so paternal. It contains the 
author's views on a variety of questions in relation to the usefulness 
of the ministry, illustrated by anecdotes. The opinions seem to be 
60und and valuable. 

We are glad to see Dr. Murray take such very strong ground in re- 
gard to the necessity of earnestness in preaching, even though carried 
to the point of vehemence. We are quite sure that here is a capital 
defect in American pulpit oratory. Americans seem to us the 
most self-conscious people in the world. They cannot lose the sense 
of individuality and throw themselves into any work with abandon. 
It is a great defect, and interferes most seriously with their usefulness 
as well as their happiness. 

Dr. Murray rebukes well the wrong standard which seems almost 
universal in the churches now in regard to ministers. It would be a 
great comfort to us if we thought that his voice would be heeded. 
His rebuke of the niggardliness of parishes to their ministers is well 
deserved. 

X. POEMS. By Rbv. T. Hbmpstbad. New York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 240. 
Poetry is an irrepressible passion in Mr. Hempstead. He is pos- 
sessed by it, rather than possesses it. If his power were equal to his 
passion, he would be a Dante or a Byron. As it is, the music is, 
very much of it, inarticulate. 

We are not of that school of critics who dispose of the poetry of 
this very peculiar time by supposing either that the poets all copy each 
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other, or that they are all straining, like the frog in the fable, after that 
ox immensity, and with as little success. Even Festus, Owen Mere- 
dith, and Satan Montgomery, we think have or had some idea in their 
writing. The fact is, that the spirit of the age is in the poete; they 
cannot write like the schools of other times, and we most bear with 
them as well as we can. 

Mr. Hempstead's faults are — too much abstraction; too far a remove, 
usually, from human sympathy; a style of thought which follows its 
own musings, without any apparent attempt so to present itself as to 
interest any other person; too many words, and an occasional rough- 
ness. On the other hand, his yearnings are for the true and the 
right; he has much mastery over words and rhythm; his imagination 
has in it much grandeur, and there is occasionally a fine touch of 
pathos. 

We do not think the aim of Mr. Hempstead as a poet quite correct. 
There should be more purpose in his verses; more intelligibleness; 
more that is plain and palpable. With his own taste for the cloudy, 
the mystic, for the torn and flying edges of thought, he may trust 
himself in ordinary regions without fear. 

We should give Mr. Hempstead, Gray as a model. This delicious 
poet had a love of personification, a taste for the abrupt, the vast, the 
JEschylian ; but how vigorously he subdued it, and how gloriously he 
tamed the wild steeds of Parnassus, an admiring and loving world has 
shown now for nearly a century. If Mr. Hempstead should succeed 
by a year's work, and by writing over a poem a hundred times, in 
producing an Elegy in a Country Church-yard, or an Ode to Spring, 
his labor would not be in vain. 

We copy what, on the whole, we consider the best thing Mr. 
Hempstead has written. 

ODE TO GENIUS. 

INSCRIBED TO O. D. PRENTICE. 

The everlasting murmurs of the hills, 
The grand, electric monologues of mountains, 

And all the regal sea of sound that fills 

The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 

Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou, 
Around whose kingly brow 

Shine ivy cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 

With all things of rich hue and odorous breath. 

vol. vm: — 33 
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God hath rained on thee heaven's invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew, 
By angels kept for his elected few, 
And given to thee a sceptre and domain 
Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds, and stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides, and in dim bird-hiding bowers — 
And sunset looking through her opal bars, 
On her retreating hills and vales, 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry — 
These are thy ministers, and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength, and bloom, and glory. 

The free or fettered rills, 
The brave, stark, winter hills, 
The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death, 
Who smites and levels all — 
The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed. and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 
Curdling it from unmorrowing eclipse, 
In granite-ribbed and adamantine walls, 
Bow down the reverent knee, 
Bright Spirit, unto thee; 

The gray and everlasting rocks, 
And hollow caverns, whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe, 

Come to thy call — 

The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap frqra their marble graves, 

And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations, 
In God's first flint-bound volume writ; the waves 
Lay bare their treasures and unseal their caves 

Before thy burning eye, 

In living, magical transparency. 

Like Israel's glorious leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand across the rushing tide of years 

And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
To life its lovely wrecks, and smiles, and tears; 
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The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal. 
We hear the dismal clash of wings, 
(Dark Libitina's, Queen of Funerals,) 
The cries, the laughter, shrieks, and thundering falls, 
Of self-stabbed kingdoms, and blood-turreted walls — 

The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects, and customs, cities, names, opinions, 

States, and dominions, 

Religions, churches, creeds, 
Dreams, arts, and victories, like dull rotting weeds, 
Boll on with mournful unrelenting sweep, 
Across the dim irremeable deep — 
Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, shade, 
They disappear, and like a leaf all fade : 
Thou tremblest not, but standest o'er their grave, 
Smiling at death's all sapping wave. 

Great Ocean roars, 
And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions pours 

Which beat, and beat, aud beat 
Against the mountain's adamantine seat, 
Whose sunbright forehead from its bleak repose! 
Smiles o'er a world of undissolving snows, 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 

So thou unmoved dost gaze 
On earth's death-haunted nights and wreckful days, 

For thou dost never die. 

The lyre, the lyre, 
Its hoarded thunders and its rushing fire, 
That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations, 
With fiery gleams and long reverberations, 
The lyre, the lyre is thine, 
And thine to sweep its mystic strings, 
Till from its dim Eolian chambers springs 
A world of glorious beauty, symmetries, 
Rainbows, calms, and sanctities, 
Spring Edens, summer royalties, 
Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, 
Richer green, and brighter streams, 
And shoutings of the morning stars, and ecstasies divine. 
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All things tremble! all things bow, 
Before thy awfully majestic brow, 
Save Goodness; cowardice and gloomy fear 
Shrink backward, cowering from thy look severe. 

One burning glance, 

One levelled lance, 

From that sunbeamy eye, 

And Bribery, and Avarice, 

Grim Tyranny, and Prejudice, 

And Wrong, and Folly fly; 
And Pride, and dull Pretension melt away, 
Like night before the golden wheels of day. 

Great dread and anguish seize the shivering nations 

As frost, the rivers; hope and faith are flown ; 

No voice to lull the heart's vast trepidations, 

And hurricanes seem drinking up the sun. 

No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea 

Which huge misrule and fire-brand anarchy, 

Across the smileless, childless hearthstones pour 

In rage, crushed rights, drawn swords, and smoking gore, 

Volcanic scars, and leafless desolations — 

Thou risest; and thy strong, world-thrilling word, 

O'er the wild shriek of elements is heard; 

And the surging peoples flow to thee, 

As rivers to the sea. 
And when Time's fierce, annihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones, 
And crumbled down its monumental stones, 

Still thou shalt stand as now, — 
The ligntuing in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 

XI. LECTURES ON THE FIRST TWO VISIONS OP THE BOOK OP 
DANIEL. By William Newton, Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Westchester, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 1859. 
pp. 250. 

Mr Newton writes with much earnestness and vivacity. He is evi- 
dently most deeply persuaded of the truth of his theory, and pressed 
it with all his heart and mind upon his people. His theory is tho- 
roughly pre-millennial. He believes in the personal reign of the Re- 
deemer at Jerusalem, with all the doctrines that are usually received 
in connection with it. There are no new arguments in these lectures, 
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and the old ones have failed to satisfy as of their truth. Many things 
in eschatology are by no means clear, but the millennial theories are, 
in many respects, the worst we have seen as explanatory of it; because 
they are, as it seems to as, carnal in their nature and tendenoy. Mr- 
Newton is evidently a brave and sincere man, determined to speak 
what he believes to be the troth. We wish him a more spiritualizing 
creed. 

XII. A POPULAR HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to the present time. By 
Mart Howitt. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Two volumes. 
New York: Harpers. 1860: pp. 406. 887. 

The facts are gathered together in this popular history better than 
one might expect. The names and localities are nearly correct, and 
the authoress has evidently struggled to be impartial. Her view as, 
we fear, a too "liberal" Quaker manifests itself occasionally. The 
reader will not, of course, expect any thing more than a compend of 
our history for popular use, and in this point of view we may recom- 
mend these volumes as well done. The style is plain, and the whole 
narrative unambitious, while the aim is to give all the material faots. 
The early history down to, and including the Revolution, is much 
more full than the subsequent annals; indeed, the latter are somewhat 
meagre. Considering the disadvantages under which the book is 
written, it is quite creditable. 

XIII. HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, from the German of J. H. 
Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. III. Translated by 
James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. pp. 532. 

In noticing the first two volumes of this interesting work, we men- 
tioned that they had given us a much higher opinion of Dr. Kurtz 
than we had formerly entertained. This statement is fully confirmed 
by a careful examination of the third volume. It contains, in upwards 
of 500 pages, the " Second step towards the development of the He- 
brew nation, the sojourn in Arabia Petraa and the Field of Moab. 
A period of forty years." 

Every circumstance connected with the Jewish history in the 
Desert is elaborately considered, and almost every writer of any value 
seems to have been examined and his opinions considered. We men- 
tion some of these that the reader may see how thorough the work is : 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Robinson, Tuch, Maurer, Mavors, 
Baumgarten, Fries, Haverniok, Hitzig, Umbreit, EosenmUller, 
Baur, Braun, Deyling, Lilienthal, Spencer, Schroder, Jablonsky, Mi- 
chaelis, Vatke, Daumer, Rttckert,Dttsterdieck, Winer, Meier, Gesenius, 
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Kanne, Ranke, Y. Lengerke, Raumer, Rowlands, Delitzsch, Burok- 
hardt, Schuburt, Seetzen, Link, Buxtorf, Bochart, Huth, Menken, 
Kern, Stier, &c, &c. 

The work is by no means dry or pedantic. On the contrary, it is 
quite agreeable reading. The learning of the author makes it rich, 
while his loyalty to the truth, and his evangelical feeling, and even his 
ridicule of the rationalists, give us pleasant sensations as we follow 
him through the difficulties of interpretation. Our readers will find 
this work very valuable as a history of opinion and as containing 
almost every objection or notion that can be started in regard to the 
Jewish history. 

We are so much interested in this work of Dr. Kurtz, that we copy 
a part of his discussion of the locality of the giving of the Law. It 
will be seen that he differs in part from Dr. Robinson. We do not 
pretend to decide the question, but give the discussion for its intrinsic 
interest. Dr. Kurtz' custom is, first to give a general statement of 
his opinion, and then to follow this with a commentary, giving his 
reasons. First, then, the text : 

A calm examination of the biblical statements, a thoughtful com- 
parison of the localities referred to, and a proper attention to the testi- 
mony of tradition, which is by no means as groundless in this case as 
it frequently is, compel us to decide in favor of the mountain-range 
of the Jebel Musa. The only thing about which there is still some 
uncertainty is, whether we Bhould side with Robinson, who fixes upon 
the northern peak of this range, namely, the R&s es-Sufs&feh, as the 
spot to which the Lord descended in the fire, or should follow tradi- 
tion and many modern travellers, and give the preference to the 
southern peak, or Jebel Musa. A careful examination of the neigh- 
boring valleys and plains may enable us to arrive at some certainty as 
to this contested point. And, happily, the latest researches have 
added so considerably and essentially to our knowledge of the locality 
in question, that we can now assert with tolerable confidence, that the 
place of encampment in the desert of Sinai was the plain ofer-Rahah, 
with the adjoining valleys and patches of pasture land; that the moun- 
tain on which the law was promulgated was the Jebel Musa; and that 
the spot to which Moses conducted the people of God was the plain of 
es-Sebaye. 

The Commentary, a part of which we quote, is as follows : 

We come, lastly, to the opinion which has generally prevailed 
from the earliest times, though Laborde was the first to test it by an 
examination of the locality itself, and which has been thoroughly and 
conclusively expounded by F. A. Strauss and Kraft, and warmly 
commended by Ritter. To this opinion we at once acknowledge our 
adhesion. 

Robinson (I. 153,) says, with reference to his ascent of the Jebel 
Musa: * My first and predominant feeling, while upon this summit, 
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was that of disappointment Although, from oar examination of the 
plain of er-Rahah below, and its correspondence to the Scriptural nar- 
rative, we arrived at the general conviction that the people of Israel 
most have been collected in it to receive the law, yet we still had 
cherished the lingering hope or feeling that there might, after all, be 
some foundation for the long series of monkish traditions, which for 
at least fifteen centuries had pointed out the summit on which we now 
stood as the spot where the ten commandments were so awfully pro- 
claimed. But Scriptural narrative and monkish tradition are very 
different things. In the present case, there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that Moses had any thing to do with the summit which 
now bears his name. It is three miles distant from the plain on which 
the Israelites must have stood, and hidden from it by the intervening 
peaks of the modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the 
summit; nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys; nor is any spot 
to be seen around it where the people could have been assembled. 
The only point in which it is not immediately surrounded by high 
mountains is towards the S. E., where it sinks down precipitously to 
a tract of gravelly hills. Here, just at its foot is the head of a small 
valley, Wady es-Sebaiyeh, running towards the N. £., beyond the 
Mount of the Cross, into Wady esh-Sbeikh, and of another, not larger, 
called el-Warah, running S. E. to the Wady Nusb of the Gulf of 
Akabah; but both of these together hardly afford a tenth part of the 
space contained in er-Rahah and Wady esh-Sheikh/ Dieterici writes 
to the same effect: 'The view from this point is exhilarating, though 
the first feeling is one of disappointment. We look in vain for any 
large valley in which the numerous hosts would have pitched their 
tents; for the valley of the Jews (probably, the plain of es-Sebayeh?) 
which lies below, shut in by mountains, is evidently by no means suffi- 
cient. Nor does the mountain itself appear to be so detached from the 
others, that it could easily have been touched. 1 

Let us turn, however, to what Ritler says, (xiv., 589, 590.) 'Fur- 
ther examination leads to a totally different conclusion. It is not a 
fact, that the only large plain adapted for the encampment of a tribe, 
lie* by the northern cliff of the Iloreb; but there is an equally large 
one immediately adjoining the southern cliff of the Sinai, from which 
there is a direct road to the Wady Sheikh, through the broad, capacious 
Wady Sebayeh ; and from this large, southern plain of Sebayeh, the 
peak of the lofty Sinai of tradition, which rises like a pyramid to the 
North, would be just as visible to a whole tribe as the Sufeafeh, which 
is supported by no ancient tradition whatever.' On a closer acquaint- 
ance with, this plain, every difficulty vanishes in the clearest and roost 
satisfactory manner. It meets the requirements of the case as de- 
scribed in the Bible, even to the most minute details: 'For it is large 
enough to contain an immense crowd of people; it lies close at the foot 
of Sinai, which rises in front of it and towers above it like a great 
monolithic granite wall, to the height of 2000 feet; and the buildings 
at the top — the mosque, the Christian chapel, and even the stone of 
Moses — are clearly discernible by any one looking up from below. 
There is not a single spot in the whole peninsula in which the typo- 
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graphical data (given in the Bible,) can all be found united more per- 
fectly than the j are here/ This is Bitter's opinion. Teschendorf 
(I. ,232,) says : * This Wady (the plain) of Sebayeh has been regarded, 
and not without reason, as the spot on which the children of Israel 
were encamped during the Mosaic legislation. It is of considerable 
extent, and looks as if it had been made for some such festival as this. 
It also enables us to understand the expression employed by Moses, 
1 Whosoever touches this mountain.' In the Wady Sebayeh the moun- 
tain may literally be touched; for it rises so precipitously, that it 
stands before your eyes a distinct object from the foot to the summit, 
evidently detached from every thing around. The same remark ap- 
plies to the words, ' And the people came up to the foot of the moun- 
tain/ It is very rarely possible to see the summit of a mountain, and 
yet stand so near the foot as you can here/ At the same time Tischen- 
dorf discovers difficulties which make it almost more advisable to adhere 
to Robinson's views 1 : first, because there is not a good road direct to the 
summit from the plain of Sebayeh; again, because the way by which the 
Israelites must have gone from the Sheikh valley to the foot of the moun- 
tain would be 'too narrow and difficult; ' and lastly, because the words, 
' Moses led the people out of the camp to meet God, and they came 
to the foot of the mountain/ seem to imply that there was a consider- 
able distance between the mountain and the camp/ But there is no 
ground for the assumptions from which these difficulties arise. The 
plain of Sebayeh was not the place in which the people encamped, 
and also that in which they went out of the camp to the foot of the 
mountain to receive the law. It only answered the latter purpose. 
The head-quarters of the encampment were, without doubt, in the 
plain of er-Rahah and the Wady es-Sheikh. From this spot Moses 
conducted the people out of the camp, through the broad, though 
short, Wady es-Sebayeh, into the plain of es-Sebayeh, to the foot of 
the Jebel Musa, to meet with God; a distance which the Englishman 
who accompanied Strauss and Krafft was able to accomplish, with fast 
walking, in three quarters of an hour. The people were collected to- 
gether in this broad plain, which surrounds the steep, rocky cliff of the 
Jebel Musa like an amphitheatre. On account of the precipitous 
character of the mountain, even the front ranks could see every thing 
that passed at the top of the mountain ; and as the plain itself rises 
gradually toward the South, and therefore every row stood on some- 
what higher ground than the one before it, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the hindermost ranks from seeing clearly the summit of the 
mountain. Moreover, as the mountains which bound the plain on the 
South are neither steep nor lofty, a considerable number of people 
could take their stand upon the mountains, if there was not sufficient 
room in the plain. When the people, overpowered by the sublime 
spectacle attendant upon the giving of the law, were seized with a 
panic and rushed away from the spot, they ran through the Wady 
Sabayeh, and hurried back to their tents in the valleys and openings 
of Sheikh and Rah ah, from which they were no longer able to see 
what was taking place on the Jebel Musa, as the steep cliff of Ras 
es-Sufs&feh stood between. Wady es-Sabayeh is very short, and from 
two to four hundred paces broad. 
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We conclude with an extract from Oraid. He says, (IL, 260*) *I 
am Dot the man to take up the cause of monastic traditions, and least 
of all, those of Sinai, which rest, as traditions, upon very feeble founda- 
tions. But I cannot, and do not wish to conceal the fact, that of all 
the spots in the peninsula which I have visited, not one has seemed 
to me to harmonize so completely with the Biblical account of the 
giving of the law, as the Jebel Musa and its neighborhood. At the 
same time, I must candidly confess that I visited the Jebel Musa 
with a decided prejudice in favor of the hypothesis of Lepsius.' 

XIV. THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revolution in 1688. By David Hum. Abridged. Incorpo- 
rating the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, and continued 
down to the year 1858. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. pp.789. 

We take the following from the preface. After very properly 
praising the admirable style of Hume, it is added : " It is not intended, 
however, to ignore or extenuate Hume's defects. The editor of the 
present work has carefully compared the historian's statements with the 
best and roost recent authorities, retaining his language as far as 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the text numerous 
corrections and additions. Hume's political principles, as is well 
known, led him to uphold the royal prerogative against the popular 
element in our Constitution; and this view may be observed, not only 
in the coloring of his narrative and the tone of his reasonings, but 
occasionally, also, it must be added, in an unfair use of his authorities. 
With the view apparently of exculpating Charles I., the great hero of 
his work, in the maintenance of those principles which cost him his 
crown and his life, the historian has been led to represent the royal 
prerogative under the Plantagenets and Tudors as greater and more 
absolute than the facts will justify. These views it has been the 
duty of the present editor to modify and correct from later and more 
unprejudiced writers." 

The illustrations are particularly good, and many of them interesting. 

XV. IDYLS OF THE KING. By Alpeed Tennyson, D. 0. L., Poet 
Laureate. 1859. pp. 227. 

Mr. Tennyson has a passion for King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Bound Table. The legends are extremely beautiful, and with his 
fine taste and musical verse he makes the most of them. These four 
Idyls are, Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. We will give our 
readers an idea of Mr. Tennyson's treatment by an extract or two. 
The moral is high and pure. One of the stories is of the Lady of 
Shalott and Lanoelot, from which we take the following: 
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As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest; so the face before her lived, | 

Park-splendid, speaking in the silence, fall 
Of subtle things, and held her from her sleep. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot turned, and smoothed 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 

Nearer and stood. He looked, and more amazed 

Thjn if seven men had set upon him, saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, though he greeted her, she stood 

'Rapt on his face, as if it were a god's. 

Whereat Lavaine said, laughing, "Lily maid, 
For fear our people call you lily maid 
In earnest, let me bring your color back;" 
So kissed her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand, 
And thus they moved away; she stayed a minute, 
Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there — 
Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss — 
Paused in the gateway, standing by the shield 
In silence, while she watched their arms far off 
Sparkle, until they dipp'd below the downs. 

From the story of Enid, we take the following: 

Then rode Oeraint into the castle court, 

His charger trampling many a prickly star 

Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

He looked, and saw that all was ruinous. 

Here, stood a shattered archway plumed with fern; 

And here had fallen a great part of a tower, 

Whole, like a crag that tumbles from a cliff, 

And like a crag, was gay with wilding flowers ; 

And high above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
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Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy stems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And sucked the joining of the stones, and looked 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, Yniol's daughter, rang 

Clear through the open casement of the hall, 

Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 

Tnat sings so delicately clear, and make 

Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint; 

And made him like a man abroad at morn, 

When first the liquid note beloved of men, 

Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 

And he suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or it may be the labor of his hands, • 

To think or say, " There is the nightingale ; " 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 

"Here, by God's grace, is the one voice for me." 

XVI. THE KEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. A Popular Dictionary 
of General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VIII. Fugger — Haynau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale in Philadelphia by J. M'Farlan, Agent 1859. pp. 788. 

We have spoken repeatedly in high terms of this important work. It 
has occurred to us that those who have not had an opportunity to 
examine it, might like to see a specimen of its manner, and we have 
accordingly selected a short Article, as a brick of the house. 

GOLDEN FLEECE, Order of the (Span, el toi/son de oro; Fr. 
ordre de la touon d'or,) one of the oldest and most important of the order 
of chivalry, founded at Bruges by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
on occasion of his marriage with the Princess Isabella of Portugal, Jan. 
10, 1430, and consecrated to the Virgin Mary and the apostle Andrew. 
The statutes of the order declare that it takes its name from the golden 
fleece which the Argonauts went in search of. The decoration of the 
grand master is a chain composed of alternate flints and rays of steel with 
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the golden fleece fastened in the middle. The Knights wear a golden 
fleece cm a red ribbon. Its design was to maintain the honor of knight- 
hood and protect the church, and it was sanctioned by Pope Eugenius 
IV. in 1433, and by Leo X. in 1516. An article of the statutes (pub- 
lished at Lille, Nov. 30, 1431, in the French language,) ordained that 
if the house of Burgundy should become extinct in the male line, the 
husband of the daughter, and heir of the last lord, should be grand 
master of the order. After the death of Charles the Bold, (1477) the 
husband of his daughter and heir, Mary, Maximilian I., of Austria, there- 
fore, inherited the grand mastership. During the war of the Spanish 
succession, Charles HI. (afterward the Emperor Charles VI.) and 
Philip V., the contestants for the throne of Spain, both claimed this 
dignity. When the former left Spain, he carried the archives of the 
order with him, and in 1713 celebrated its revival in Vienna. Spain 
protested against this at the Congress of Cambrai in 1721, and it was 
decided by the treaty of Vienna, in 1725, that the regents of both 
States should be permitted to confer the order with similar insignia, 
but that the members should be distinguished as knights of the Spanish 
or Austrian golden fleece. After the death of Charles VI., Maria The- 
resa, in 1741, bestowed the office of grand masterupon her husband, Fran- 
cis I., against which Philip V., of Spain, protested in the electoral as- 
sembly at Vienna and at Frankfort. 

At the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, France, England and Hol- 
land, demanded that the schism should be composed ; but as Ferdinand 
VI., of Spain, declared that the order was inseparable from the Spanish 
crown, the dispute remained unreconciled, and the order continues in 
two branches, neither of which recognises the other. The statutes or- 
dain that the knights shall recognise no other jurisdiction but an as- 
sembly of their order under the presidency of the grand master, or of 
a knight authorized by him, and that they shall have precedency of all 
persons except those of royal blood. The number of knights, originally 
24, was soon increased to 31, and in 1516 to 52. In 1851, the order 
consisted, in Austria, of 6 grand crosses, 20 commanders, and 161 
knights. — See Beiflenberg, Histoire de l'ordre de la toisin d'or (Brus- 
sels, 1830.) 

XVII. THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPAEDIA; being a condensed translation of Herzog's Real Encyclo- 
paedia. With additions from other sources. By Rev. J. n. A. Bomberger, 
D. D., assisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. 
Parts IX. & X. 

These numbers carry the Encyclopaedia from "Ezra" to "Helio- 
dorus." Almost everything that bears even any relation to theology, 
is discussed, and in a very interesting manner. We have, heretofore, 
highly commended this work; we now say that to every theologian, 
it is indispensable. No minister will, in future, claim to be fully in- 
formed without it. 
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XVIII. HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCE HALL: From the earliest period 
down to the present time. Embracing Biographies of the immortal Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, with historical sketches of the saored 
relics preser?ed in that Sanctuary of American Freedom. By D. W. Bil- 
islb. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1859. pp. 896. 

Mr. Belisle has very industriously collected together all the facta 
connected with Independence Hall, and the relics preserved there. 
There are not less than one hundred and twelve portraits. He de- 
scribes the State House, Independence Square, the Old Bell, Washing- 
ton's Statue, Washington's Pew, Franklin's Desk, &o. ; and gives a 
biography of each of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The style is laboriously " spread eagle," and the classical matter not 
in every instance quite correct. We very cordially approve the 
book, recommending an excision of adjectives, and a general revision 
of the rhetoric, for the next edition. 

We have noticed in the biographies, that the following signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were the sons of clergymen : — 

Robert Treat Paine, Francis Lewis, John Witherspoon, George 
Taylor, George Ross, Samuel Chase, William Williams; Philip Living- 
ston was the grand-son of a minister; and the mothers of Judge Hop- 
kinson, Caesar Rodney, and Samuel Hopkins, were daughters of 
ministers. 

The following distinguished Englishmen were also sons of minis- 
ters: — 

"Admirals Drake and Nelson; Wollaston, Young, Playfair, and 
Bell, distinguished in science; Wren, Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie, 
in art; Thurlow and Campbell, in law; Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson; Lord Hardinge, Colonel Edwards, and 
Major Hodson, honorably known in Indian warfare." 

XIX. HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, Emperor of Russia. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Engravings. 1860. pp. 868. , 

It is universally agreed that no man exoeeds Jacob Abbott in 
writing books for boys. He has here chosen a subject that will greatly 
interest them. It is handled with his usual clearness, the facts ar- 
ranged in lucid order, and unnecessary moralizing avoided. It is the 
very book for a winter evening. 

XX. SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character and Conduct By Samuel 
Smiles, Author of " The Life of George Stephenson." New York : Harpers. 
Philadelphia : For sale by Lippinoott & Co. 1860. Pp. 863. 

This is a capital book. We agree with almost everything in it. It 
is full of information and encouragement. A book calculated to help 
in creating men. 

We copy the interesting circumstances, modestly detailed, in which 
the book originated : 
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Some fifteen years since, the author was requested to deliver an ad- 
dress before the members of some evening classes, which had been 
formed in a northern town for mutual improvement, under the Mow- 
ing circumstances : 

Two or three young men of the humblest rank resolved to meet in 
the winter evenings for the purpose of improving themselves by ex- 
changing knowledge with each other. Their first meetings were held 
in the room of a cottage in which one of the members lived; and, as 
others shortly joined them, the place soon became inconveniently filled. 
When summer set in, they adjourned to the cottage garden outside, 
and the classes were then held in the open air, round a little boarded 
hut used as a garden-house, in which those who officiated as teachers, 
set the sums, and gave forth the lessons of the evening. When the 
weather was fine, the youths might be seen, until a late hour, hanging 
round the door of the hut like a cluster of bees; but sometimes a sud- 
den shower of rain would dash the sums from their slates, and dis- 
perse them for the evening unsatisfied. 

Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and what were they 
to do for shelter? Their numbers had by this time so increased that 
no room of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. But they 
were youths of pluck, and determined to go forward with the work 
they had taken in hand. They resolved, therefore, to hire a room ; 
and, on making inquiry, they found a large, dingy apartment to let, 
which had been used as a temporary cholera hospital. No tenant could 
be found for the place, which was avoided as if a plague still clung to 
it. But the mutual improvement youths, nothing daunted, hired the 
oholera room, lit it up, placed a few benches and a deal table in it, and 
began their winter classes. The place soon presented a busy and 
cheerful appearance in the evenings. The tgaching may have been, 
as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect sort, but it was done 
with a will. Those who knew a little taught those who knew less, im- 
proving themselves while they improved the others, and, at all events, 
setting before them a good example. Thus these youths — and there 
were also grown men among them — proceeded to teach themselves 
and each other, reading and writing, arithmetic and geography, and 
even mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modern languages. 

About a hundred young men had thus come together, when, grow- 
ing ambitious, they desired to have lectures delivered to them; and 
then it was that the author became acquainted with their proceedings. 
A party of them waited on him for the purpose of inviting him to de- 
liver an introductory address, or, as they expressed it, " to talk to them 
a bit," prefacing the request by a modest statement of what they had 
done and what they were doing. He could not fail to be touched by 
the admirable self-helping spirit which they had displayed; and, though 
but entertaining slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt that a few 
words of encouragement, honestly and sincerely uttered, might not be 
without some good effect. And in this spirit he addressed them on 
more than one occasion, citing examples of what other men had done 
as illustrations of what each might, in a greater or less degree, do for 
himself, aud pointing out that their happiness and well-being as indi- 
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viduals in after life must necessarily depend mainly upon themselves 
— upon their own diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control 
— and, above all, on that honest and upright performance of individual 
duty which is the glory of manly character. 

There was nothing in the slightest degree new or original in his 
counsel, which was as old as the Proverbs of Solomon, and possibly 
quite as familiar. But, old-fashioned though the advice may have 
been, it was welcomed. The youths went forward in their course; 
worked on with energy and resolution; and, reaching manhood, they 
went forth in various directions into the world, where many of them 
now occupy positions of trust and usefulness. Several years after the 
incidents referred to, the subject was unexpectedly recalled to the au- 
thor's recollection by an evening visit from a young man, apparently 
fresh from the work of a foundry, who explained that he was now an 
employer of labor and a thriving man; and he was pleased to remem- 
ber with gratitude the words spoken in all honesty to him and to his 
fellow-pupils years before, and even to attribute some measure of his 
success in life to the endeavors which he had made to work up to their 
spirit. 

This book, it will be seen, is eminently practical, but it is not prac- 
tical in the sense of being shallow. We observed but a single thing 
which we regretted. In one place there seems to be depreciation of book- 
culture as of inferior importance. This is, we think, incorrect and 
contrary to the teaching of all the other parts of the work. For one 
man to whom it does good to set forth the danger of too much study, 
it injures a hundred. The mental laziness of mankind, the unwilling- 
ness to sit still and learn something valuable, the itch of running 
about aimlessly, under pretence that men have not time to study — are 
amongst the most constant and most painful observations we have made 
upon human nature. 
XXI. NO LIE THRIVES. A Tale. By the Author of "Charley Barton," 

"The Broken Arm," &o. Philada. : W. S. & A. Martlen. 1859. Pp. 299. 

Mrs. Opie wrote a book to reprove "white lies." We wish some 
one, with the requisite leisure and opportunity, would write one to 
expose a far more dangerous sort of lying. We mean that kind in 
which cunning men — not wise ones — speak the truth in words, but by 
those words intentionally convey a false impression. Our observation, 
carried through a series of years, satisfies us that many men who 
would express the greatest indignation if they were called liars — in- 
cluding professors of religion and ministers — are chronically guilty of 
this form of falsehood, about the worst that man can be guilty of, be- 
cause it is the most deceitful, both as regards themselves and others. 
Nothing, perhaps, tends so much as this to destroy the elements of a 
hearty, honest, nature. It does not "thrive/' either as regards their 
character, nor ultimately, their reputation. 
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ARTICLE I. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT SLAVERY 
AGITATION? 

That our country is now under the most tremendous 
excitement on the subject of slavery, no one can doubt. 
At the South this excitement has reached a, furor unpa- 
ralleled in the past, developing itself in all the fanati- 
cism and extravagance, usually attendant on popular 
convulsions. Innocent travellers are waylaid and ar- 
rested; quiet schoolmasters from the North are cate- 
chised and threatened ; honest pedlars and outspoken 
artisans are tabooed and banished; medical students at 
the North are courted and bribed to return to their 
southern homes ; free negroes are banished under pain 
of perpetual slavery, if they remain in the land of their 
birth; warlike stores are provided; non-intercourse with 
the North is threatened, to the great fright of some nor- 
thern merchants ; and dissolution of the Union prophesied, 
if the next President of the United States should fail to 
vol. vra. — 34 
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be acceptable to southern politicians. This southern 
excitement is transferred North by a press, eager to em- 
balm and circulate all facts or fancies tending to throw 
discredit on opponents at the North, whether these op- 
ponents be political, commercial or theological. The 
North is startled by the cry, that " theUnion is in danger ;" 
and northern men are asked to surrender the principles 
of their fathers, and the right of expressing their honest 
and conscientious convictions, lest the "South" should 
" go off;" or what some would regard as a greater evil, 
lest southern trade should "fall off." 

The impression in view of these facts has become very 
common, that our times are wonderfully chaotic and dis- 
turbed, and all are looking with interest to the future, 
and asking: "What shall the end of these things be?" 
We do not desire the reputation of prophets, and there- 
fore shall not undertake to predict results. We prefer 
to look at the causes which have induced this peculiar 
state of the public mind. On whom rests the responsi- 
bility of producing this phrensied excitement? Parti- 
sans would settle this question by pointing to their op- 
ponents, and saying, "These are the troublers of Israel." 
But we are not to take counsel from such partial, blind- 
ed, interested classes. On whom will truth, candor and 
right reason fasten the blame of disturbing the Church 
and the land? 

We find the first occasion of our unhappy disturb- 
ance in the existence among us of suck an institution 
as human slavery. In this nineteenth century; in the 
most enlightened and freest nation of earth; in an age 
of warm, comprehensive, outgoing philanthropy, wjien 
Christian charity feels the universal pulse of suffering 
humanity, and sends out sympathy, prayers, men and 
money, to bless and educate the degraded of all lands; 
it could not occur, that such an institution as slavery 
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should produce no excitement. Its prohibition of schools 
and Bible reading; its failure to recognise by law the 
marriage relation, parental control and filial obedience; 
its denuding the laborer of all rights of property and ap- 
peal to the justice of courts against oppression; its sepa- 
ration of families, by the sale of husband or wife on the 
block, at the impulse of caprice or avarice — we say that 
such an institution itself, in this age and land, is so great 
an anomaly, so offensive at the first blush to Christianity, 
to human sympathy, to the spirit of our free institutions, 
that it must excite attention, not alone in States that en- 
dorse it, but among all Christian men of every land. It 
will not do to say that every body should look at their 
own affairs, mind their own business, and not trouble 
themselves about the condition of four millions of men 
in other States. This is an age of reading and reflec- 
tion, and among a people so intelligent as those who in- 
habit the northern States, the fact of slavery, its laws, 
its incidents, its faults, cannot be ignored. And what 
Christian men think, they will say, with more or less 
charity, intelligence and interest; with more or less con- 
sideration and sympathy for the master as well as the 
slave. Now so far as the institution of slavery tends to 
do violence to the spirit of the age and the sympathies 
of Christianity, it is, and will continue to be, an occasion 
of religious and political excitement. To remove the 
excitement, the occasion must itself be modified or re- 
moved. This excitement may be palsied by hopeless- 
ness; it may be softened by a large charity towards our 
southern brethren; it may be schooled, restrained and 
guided, as it ought to be, by a sober judgment; but it 
cannot be annihilated by any cautions of interest or po- 
licy, or cowed by threats and demonstrations. If this 
view be correct, all men ought to know it. Pro-slavery 
men, North and South, in Church and State, in our cities 
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and elsewhere, ought to bear in mind that the only way 
to prevent slavery from creating an unpleasant excite- 
ment, is to divest it, or, at least, begin to divest it of the 
laws and incidents which are regarded by the civilized 
world, as offences against Christianity itself. This would 
at once take the wind out of the sails of agitators and 
fanatics, and breathe the spirit of peace over our land. 

A second occasion of the unhappy bitterness at- 
tending this subject, is the entirely new ground on which 
the system is now defended by its advocates in Church 
and State. The fathers of Virginia and the Carolinas; 
the patriots of the Revolution, like Henry, Washington, 
and Jefferson ; the fathers of the Presbyterian Church, 
like Edwards, Davies, Witherspoon, J. P. Wilson, Ash- 
bel Green, Moses Hoge, J. H. Rice, Gideon Blackburn, 
James Blythe, and David Rice, never pretended to de- 
fend the system of human slavery as right in the abstract ; 
as a system congenial to the Gospel, and founded in 
equity. No such thing. They considered it an evil, 
moral, social, and political, and only to be tolerated tem- 
porarily to avoid the worse evil of immediate abolition. 
So universal was this feeling in the South, thirty years 
ago, that it was common for southern members of Con- 
gress alluding to slavery, always carefully to say: "I 
will not defend slavery in the abstract." This is known 
to all intelligent readers, whose memories reach back 
thirty years. A minister of the Gospel in those days, 
who had undertaken to defend slavery by the Bible, 
would have been regarded as insane or imbecile. The 
first clergyman in our land who undertook this task, we 
believe, was a Rev. Mr. Smylie, of Natchez, Mississippi; 
who, twenty-five years ago, issued a pamphlet defending 
slavery, as a system, by the Bible. He was regarded as 
partially insane on account of this effort. The first po- 
litician who inaugurated slavery as a blessing to be per- 
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petuated through all time, was John C. Calhoun. It 
amazed the world. But now the novel and strange 
views of Messrs. Smylie and Calhoun have become a part 
of the religious and political creed of the South, and do 
not lack some willing advocates even in our free North. 
The friends of human freedom and progress, constituting 
the great mass at the North, are now asked, under pain 
of the imputation of fanaticism and constructive treason, 
to sanction doctrines, which, for a thousand years, will 
leave millions in our land to be kept ignorant, that the 
South may be safe; to be bereft of schools, Bibles, mar- 
riage and civil rights, and legal protection, and all this 
under sanction of our holy and beneficent religion. Now, 
it is not wonderful that opposition to such principles 
drives some wise men mad. To be asked in the same 
breath to go against our natural sense of justice; against 
what, for a thousand years, has been regarded as the spi- 
rit of Christianity; against all the declarations and moral 
foundations on which our revolutionary fathers based 
their appeals to God, and the sentiments of universal 
humanity; against the ancient, and the oft-repeated and 
earnestly enforced " testimonies" of the Church; against 
the common opinion of Christians at large — to ask all 
this of northern ministers and from northern men, is 
asking a great deal too much. Northern clergymen and 
honest Christian men in our churches, do not hold their 
principles on swivels of interest and popularity, to be 
conveniently turned to meet the clamors of commerce 
and political partisanship. So long as these new-fangled, 
most repulsive and dangerous heresies on the doctrine of 
human rights, are urged upon us as tests of orthodoxy 
and love of the Union, so long there will be resistance 
and unpleasant excitement. " I speak as unto wise men : 
judge ye what I say." 

A third source of irritation from the slavery discus- 
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sion, we find in the selfish and mercenary motives of many 
of those who keep up the agitation. We are willing to 
believe that there is an honest northern party, and an 
honest southern party; and none can blame these honest 
parties for being true to their principles. But outside 
of these parties, yet claiming to represent them, are di- 
vers guerilla bands, caring little for any moral principle, 
but carrying on the war for the glory they can achieve, 
or the plunder they can secure. Thus some find it very 
convenient to be ultra and rabid abolitionists. It leaves 
them absolved from all obligation to conserve the Chris- 
tian graces of faith, humility, penitence, gentleness, for- 
bearance, prudence, and moderation; and allows them to 
sanctify, in their own estimate of themselves and before 
the world, by a profession of love to the slave, all their 
desire for notoriety; all their personal ambition for place 
and manifestation of their genius and eloquence; all 
their latent self-righteousness, combativeness, and social 
discontent. Free from the restraints of the Bible and 
religious profession and principle, by becoming cham- 
pions of a benevolent enterprise, they, like the Pharisees, 
gain a self-complacency, without virtue; and by loud 
claims to one equivocal charity, and loud laudations of 
themselves and slander of all others, they boast that they 
are too pure to hold fellowship with the Church of God. 
With some of these, abolition not only seems all their reli- 
gion and morality, it is their livelihood, their trade. Abo- 
lition gives them their excitement, their complacency, 
their license to slander, their notoriety, and their bread. 
It gives them audiences, at so much a head, circulates 
their newspapers, sells their books, pays their travelling 
expenses, and, in their own estimate, saves their souls. 
Like a gossip, reforming the erring in a New England 
village, by reporting scandal among her neighbors, these 
reformers devote themselves to unsparing, reckless and 
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bitter denunciation of men five hundred miles off, to per- 
suade those men, with almost superhuman virtue, to sa- 
crifice their property and position to a moral principle. 
Abolition has opened to skeptics, religious errorists, poets, 
lecturers and novelists, a mine of notoriety and money, 
and they are working it. Now it is hard enough for 
the common sense and Christianity of the North to bear 
these modern Pharisees — these men of not only one idea, 
but of one moral principle. When their discord reaches 
the South, unsoftened by one note of forbearance or cha- 
rity ; and when this discordant note is taken as the key 
of northern piety, patriotism, and fraternity, no wonder 
our brethren there think it is time to dissolve the Union. 
We owe it to our southern brethren to protest that these 
fanatics represent neither the judgment nor the spirit of 
the North ; that in spite of all the clamor and bitterness 
of these professional and mercenary reformers, the great 
heart of the North still beats warmly and kindly towards 
their countrymen of Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Outside of these disorganizers, there are other parties 
at the North, who are, ;n some degree, under the same 
condemnation. Those politicians in the Church, who 
have found it convenient to agitate slavery, in order to 
break in on the integrity and order of sister denomina- 
tions, from which they desired to make proselytes, belong 
to this class. Our own Church has suffered abundant- 
ly from one quarter in this respect A certain denomi- 
nation, geographically free from contact with slave terri- 
tory; certain ministers and associations; certain presses 
and agencies found that they could tamper with our 
churches and church members, by calling our General 
Assembly pro-slavery. Year after year they kept up the 
cry, not because they had more of the spirit of liberty 
than ourselves, but because abolition was a mine which 
they could work to ecclesiastical advantage. Their 
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shouts for freedom, under the impulse of sheer bigotry 
and ecclesiastical ambition, did not deceive us, nor much 
harm us; but it developed a spirit of Yankee cunning 
and hypocrisy, which has aided in mingling with the 
holy cause of human freedom, a distrust of the sincerity 
and true charity of its advocates, and made the whole 
influence of northern principles less efficient for good at 
the South. And we feel bound here to add, that so far 
as a great Home Missionary organization of our land 
yielded to the spirit which we have just described, so far 
has its power to do good in our whole country been 
curtailed and its good name tarnished. 

In our summary of the causes of slavery excitement, 
we must not of course omit the political parties, North 
and South, organized with reference to the peculiar in- 
stitution. Others may judge differently, but it strikes 
us that the chief blame here rests with southern politi- 
cians. John C. Calhoun, twenty-five years ago, had his 
own purposes to serve as to his favorite doctrines of the 
tariff, and the right of secession. The South could not 
be united as one man on any of the ordinary party 
issues. He saw clearly that on one subject there was 
extreme sensibility at the South; that as English poli- 
ticians often rallied the nation by crying: "The Church 
is in danger!" he could rally the South by crying: "The 
institution of slavery is in danger!" The rising feeling 
of the world against Slavery, following the West India 
emancipation, gave intensity to the alarm. It would 
reach all classes. Planters, slave-owners, dealers and 
drivers, from interest; and women and children 'from fear, 
could all be roused. He assumed that the North would 
be divided in politics on ordinary issues. If the South 
could be combined to utter one cry, then by allying it- 
self to one of the parties of the North, it could rule the 
country. Here was developed that new phase of the 
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slavery discussion, the results of which are all around us 
to-day. Here originated that reign of terror at the 
South, by which a great political party not only crushed 
out its opponents, but hushed down the southern con- 
science, and compelled its clergy and churches to say 
aye to every proposition deemed orthodox, for the secu- 
rity, the perpetuity and the expansion of human bondage. 
To the existence of this pro-slavery southern party, we 
owe the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the an- 
archy of Kansas, and the raid of John Brown. 

What was passing meantime in the North] The abo- 
litionists, with Birney or Gerritt Smith at their head, had 
been hardly able to raise a corporal's guard on the princi- 
ple of emancipation. But when the great North saw 
that the South, by combining on the pro-slavery issue at 
home, and with a small minority in the free States, was 
set on the propagandism of slavery, and likely to suc- 
ceed; then it was that the political leaders in the North, 
thinking that freedom had its charm here, as really as 
slavery there % raised the masses by the cry that human 
liberty, North and South, and the wide world over, was 
in peril from the new principles announced. The result 
we all know. The parties are divided North and South, 
to contend for the control of the government. We are 
not disposed to despond at this. Considering what hu- 
man nature is, and what is to be expected when millions 
are roused by party strife, we bless God that so little has 
occurred of excess and riot, to rouse fear for the safety 
of the Union. We wish we could persuade the South 
to go back to the better principles of their fathers. We 
should like to see in the North a better temper and more 
conciliation. But as such wishes are vain, with confidence 
in God, and the triumph of truth and justice, we are 
willing with our children to wait in hope the develop- 
ments of coming years. 
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We are compelled here to allude to one more occa- 
sion of the alienation between the North and South, 
It is by no means the least, especially in its bear- 
ing on the union of northern and southern Christians* 
We refer to those northern presses, secular and reU- 
gious, which keep up the slavery agitation for their own 
advantage. Some of these papers take the South under 
their peculiar care. The South is always right and always 
abused. They see nothing in slavery but its holidays, 
its prayer meetings, and its u Uncle Toms." While 
the advocates of emancipation are mobbed all over the 
South, these professedly conservative presses do ijot 
hesitate to outrage the free North by the wholesale and 
the unblushing advocacy of the Bible righteousness of 
human slavery. They think that abolitionists at the 
South ought to be driven out; but they forget that they 
themselves are equally radical and impertinent by im- 
porting pro-slavery principles into free States. While 
they thus do violence to the whole spirit of northern 
sentiment, by advocating an institution which every 
Northern commonwealth has repudiated, they act as 
scavengers and tale-bearers general, to collect the ravings 
of fanatics, and the imprudent words of true lovers of 
liberty, or the resolutions of excited anti-slavery bodies, 
and straightway send it all South, as specimens of nor- 
thern wisdom, sentiment and temper. They do more. 
They impute fanaticism to all presses which they regard 
as rivals, and to all men whose influence they desire to 
weaken, and thus make the South believe that all cha- 
rity and truth have left their northern brethren. By 
constantly advertising southern Christians how much 
they are abused; by constantly averring that the senti- 
ments of the North, in relation to liberty, lead to licen- 
tiousness, disunion, and bloodshed; it is not the fault of 
these presses if the pulse of the South ever falls below 
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fever heat. "If where there is no tale-bearer the strife 
ceases," we may hope that when these disturbers of the 
public peace have had their say and day, that a better 
spirit will be found in Church and State. If instead of 
repeating words of bitterness and alienation, the press 
would only send North and South what it hears of the 
language of fraternity and appreciation ; the North and 
South might differ in sentiment, and still be united in 
kind wishes and prayers for each other's welfare. 

The bearing of the interests of trade on the slavery 
agitation is not to be overlooked. We allude not now 
to the increased love of slavery generated at the South 
by the late enormous rise of slave value in the market; 
we allude not to the madness of slave-dealers at aught 
which rebukes their practices, or touches the value of 
their human merchandise; but we refer to those north- 
ern merchants, who, trembling with fear ieet their south- 
ern custom should be impaired, are unwilling to tolerate 
any opinions or moral teaching which may be unaccep- 
table at the South. Willing, themselves, for the sake of 
gain, to imbibe and echo the highest type of a progres- 
sive pro-slavery creed; willing to bend the pliant knee 
to principles which their fathers abhorred, 
"That thrift may follow fawning;" 

they desire that the religious press and northern pulpit 
should imitate their example and adapt the Gospel of 
Christ and the laws of justice and charity to the novel and 
final teaching of Blave-dealers and southern politicians. 
Some of this class, anxious to reap a large harvest from 
southern fanaticism, have not scrupled to stimulate the 
fears of the South ; to charge all around them with hos- 
tility to our southern brethren, that these traffickers in 
principles and broadcloth might enjoy a monopoly of 
southern trade. Now, if anything could throw the 
northern religious press and northern pulpits into ul- 
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traism and bitterness, dictation from such a source and 
such motives would effect it. We are not sure but this 
has been sometimes the result. To be asked to hold his 
principles, as to human rights under the Golden Rule, 
at the beck of worldly interest, and adapt the law of 
God to the necessities of trade, is such an insult to the 
understanding, the conscience, the courage, and the ho 
nor of a religious teacher, that he has special need of 
the grace of God to bear it without the loss of equani- 
mity and moderation. We trust that the class to which 
we have alluded is not large, and we are sure they will 

become 

"Small by degrees, and beautifully less.' 9 

They are likely to be appreciated at the South, as really 
as in the North. 

There may be added to the occasions of bitterness, in 
the slavery discussion, a practical violation of reciprocal 
obligations on the part of many, both North and South. 
Here we speak for ourselves, holding no others respon- 
sible for any sentiments we may utter. It has always 
seemed to us that any organized efforts to tamper with 
southern slaves and run them off from their masters, was 
a species of lynch law; a violation of all principles of so- 
cial order and comity; a gross outrage on the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States. John Brown bid 
defiance to all laws and compacts. He did the matter 
openly and bravely, and periled the consequences. He 
occupies a position, in our estimate, far above those who 
profess a respect for law and order, and ask the protec- 
tion of law as good citizens, and yet furtively engage in 
dispossessing southern men of what they regard, and 
what their laws regard as property. To assume that 
southern slave-holders, as a class, are banditti, from 
whom it is proper to reclaim their plunder by stealth, 
and release their captors by subterfuge, is regarded, at 
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the South, as the grossest insult; and the most enor- 
mous social and pecuniary wrong. Now, to keep the 
whole South in a fever of indignation, to unsettle their 
whole confidence in northern sentiments and northern 
men, to shut the ear of the South against all appeals for 
the slave, and to darken the hopes of millions left in bon- 
dage, for the sake of transferring, by stealth and illegally, 
a few individual slaves from the rice fields of the Caro- 
linas to the forests of Upper Canada, is a philanthropy 
so equivocal, and a morality so peculiar, that we cannot 
commend it. It is an element of bitterness, strife, hate, 
and mutual recrimination, which should not be allowed 
to mar the peace of the country and the hopes of the 
true friends of human freedom. 

While we thus condemn a practice which some good 
men of the North have sanctioned, we feel bound to say 
that we see all over the South, a practical wrong, of 
which not only all the North, but humanity, religion 
and law have a right to complain. In the Constitution 
of the United States, the southern slave-holder is allowed 
to come North and reclaim his fugitive slave. The ex- 
ercise of this right has done extreme violence to north- 
ern sympathies, and not unfrequently been attended with 
breaches of the peace. Still the right is allowed, claimed, 
exercised, protected and enforced by the power of the 
general government. 

But the same Constitution of the United States, which 
gives this right to the southern slave-holder, also or- 
dains that "freedom of speech and of the press" shall 
not be abridged. This provision for " freedom of speech 
and of the press" was designed to protect men disposed 
to utter unpopular and uncomfortable opinions; for it 
would need no constitutional safeguard to allow men 
to echo sentiments popular and comfortable to all around. 
Now, southern slaveholders have found this provision 
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of the Constitution to be inconvenient and incompatible 
with their present system of slavery and its perpetuity, 
profit and expansion. So, instead of remodeling their 
institutions to meet the demands of an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, and the spirit of the age, they have prac- 
tically and violently neutralized, and utterly disregard- 
ed this provision of the Constitution. Under the plea 
of "police regulations," and the apology of "northern 
abolition," they have made it a crime and nuisance to 
express an honest anti-slavery opinion, or to establish 
an anti-slavery paper, however conservative and Chris- 
tian in spirit, any where between the Ohio river and 
the Capes of Florida.! They ask of the North "the 
pound of flesh," because it is in the "bond;" but by 
mobs and lynch law, drive out of the South an honest 
and frank schoolmaster, who has ventured to express 
his opinions as to the morality and economy of human 
bondage. They come North, and are tolerated in any 
eulogies on slavery. They urge at home the most ultra 
charges against northern fraternity, patriotism and jus- 
tice; but if you go South to give your opinions, or at- 
tempt to circulate South a refutation of partisan slan- 
ders, you are regarded as an incendiary, and will be 
happy, if not compelled to import home a southern robe 
of North Carolina tar and South Carolina cotton. 

We have been amazed that southern statesmen, scho- 
lars and divines have been willing to submit to this 
"index expurgatorins ;" this fetter on the tongue and 
the pen; this limitation of what men may speak, and 
hear, and write, and read, by the sublime judgment of 
village magistrates and street mobs. It seems to us 
that this prohibition of free thought tends to emascu- 
late the whole southern intellect; to excite doubt as to 
the confidence of slaveholders in their own moral posi- 
tion; to violate the great Protestant principle of private 
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judgment, and to draw down on our southern brethren 
the indignation, if not the contempt, of the world. 

Sure we are, that nothing more imperils the peace 
of the South, nothing tends more to exasperate the 
Christian world against slavery and slaveholding, than 
this denying to honest, conservative and true men, the 
fair expression of their moral judgments. If any insti- 
tution of our land cannot bear this, its annihilation is 
only a question of time. 

We will not prolong this Article. We have penned 
it in all sincerity and charity, as a contribution to truth 
and justice. We are certainly opposed to the whole 
system of human bondage, here and everywhere. But 
we have no personal prejudices against our South- 
ern fellow citizens. As we need in the North their 
cotton, their rice, and their oranges; so we are of opi- 
nion that New England, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia would be greatly benefited by the importation of 
the impulsive generosity, the high sense of personal 
honor, the gentlemanly courtesy, the frank bearing 
and chivalrous courage of the sunny South. The cold, 
angular, conscientious and economical Northerner, 
blended with the warm-hearted, indulgent, confiding 
and poetical South Carolinian, would develop a perfect 
American manhood. We desire to strengthen, not 
weaken, the bonds which link us to the South. We 
can sympathize with the one hundred millions in Afri- 
ca, as really as with the four millions of Africans in the 
South; we can take our stand with the hundred mil- 
lions of Africa, and look up joyfully to the semi-civili- 
zation and modified Christianity of four millions of Af- 
ricans in our land. We give our southern brethren 
credit for a genuine interest in the well being and hap- 
piness of the inferior class entrusted to their control. 
We can estimate the real benevoleace with which thou- 
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sands of southern gentlemen and ladies are planning 
and laboring for the moral improvement of their slaves. 
We are willing to accord to them a piety as sincere, and 
a philanthropy as genuine, as the world exhibits. We 
do not lay upon them the responsibility to lift four mil- 
lions of Africans suddenly to the highest level of Anglo- 
Saxon progress. We are willing to trust to them the 
time, and mode, and measure, of amelioration and ulti- 
mate emancipation. We are willing to sympathize 
with them in the gross and indiscriminate vituperation 
to which they have been subjected, and to accord to 
them a perfect equality and fraternity with ourselves, 
in every claim to respect, courtesy and Christian charity. 
And while we say, from the heart, all this ; we claim 
from them, confidence in the purity of our intentions, 
and a respect for our conscientious convictions on the 
subject of slavery. We claim the liberty, respectfully 
and fraternally, to stand up against what we regard as 
their retrocession from sound principles, and their leth- 
argy in opposing and abrogating laws, which deny Bible 
reading, and legal marriage, and family security, to a race 
in their power. We claim that by how much the Af- 
rican is weak in intellect, and submissive in temper; by 
so much does he lay a higher claim on Christian men, 
for more thorough education and full opportunities. If 
our southern neighbors will receive our protests of re- 
gard, and yield courtesy to our claims, we can mutually 
say : " Let there be no strife between us, for toe are brethren." 
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ARTICLE II. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Greece, lying midway between Asia Minor and Italy, 
transmitted, about 800 years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, a hardy and enterprising population to Sicily and 
the neighboring continent; and at the same time, as 
though mindful of the sunny shores to the East, from 
which their ancestors had adventurously launched their 
barks, Greeks, with restless energy, glided through the 
thousand emerald Isles of the JEgean, to lay the founda- 
tions of Samos, Ephesus, and Miletus, and the nine 
other noted cities on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The excursion westward, in those days, was full of 
peril. Though the distance between the nearest points 
of Epirus and Italy, was not more than fifty miles, but 
few Islands intervened; and abroad on the blue sea, 
with no land in sight, was a position which early sailors 
dreaded, and for which their diminutive craft were but 
poorly adapted. 

Overcoming all difficulties, however, just at the close of 
the eighth century, B. C, active Greeks spread over the 
modern Calabria, and encouraged by the success which 
attended their efforts, Tarentum, Locri, and Rhegium, 
with the two great cities, Sybaris and Croton, speedily 
started into existence. The walls of Sybaris had a cir- 
cuit of six miles, whilst those of Croton are believed to 
have extended over at least twelve miles. 

We enter into the midst of one of these places with 

Pythagoras, about five hundred and thirty years before 

Christ. Sybaris and Croton were then the greatest 

Hellenic cities; and the region of Italy of which they 

vol. vm. — 35 
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were the principal masters, was called Magna Graecia. 
Sybaris was notorious for her luxurious indolence. The 
host of vices which spring from self-indulgence, found 
a home there. Her wealthy citizens were steeped to 
the lips in effeminacy, drunkenness, debauchery. Some 
conception of the number of her inhabitants may be 
formed from the statement which is given, that the army 
she despatched against Croton, consisted of three hun- 
dred thousand men. For generations after her over- 
throw, "Sybaritic stories" held much the same place 
among the Greeks, that the Arabian Nights hold in 
Christendom. 

Croton was renowned for the skill of her physicians. 
Unlike the Sybarites, her citizens were of vigorous bodi- 
ly habit, and frequently carried away the prize at the 
Olympic games. In size, in riches, and in population^ 
the city was inferior to Sybaris. After a political revo- 
lution at the latter place, Croton had given shelter to a 
body of her exiles. The demand for them having been 
refused, the Sybarites marched toward Croton, and suf. 
fered a fetal defeat from the army of that city, consisting 
of only one third their numbers. The Crotoniates were 
exasperated to such a degree, that after destroying the 
city, they altered the course of the neighboring river 
so that it should flow over and obliterate its site. 

It was twenty or twenty-five years before this event, 
that Pythagoras arrived at Croton. He had been born 
in the Island of Samos, about 580, B. C. With an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, he had spent many years 
in travelling into foreign countries. It is certain that 
he had visited Egypt It is alleged without any evi- 
dence, that he journeyed as far as India; that he con- 
ferred in their own cities with the Persian and Chaldean 
Magi; that he attended upon the instructions of Zo- 
roaster; that he conversed with Jewish prophets then 
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captives in Babylon; and that he found his way into 
western Europe, to become familiar with the religion 
of the Druids. Jamblichus, with some probability, as- 
serts that on his way to Egypt, he visited Phoenicia, and 
became acquainted with the prophets and philosophers, 
who were the successors of Mochus, the physiologist. 
This Mochus, Selden and others believe to have been 
Moses. 

After his return, the flourishing Grecian cities in Italy 
attracted his notice ; and Croton received his preference 
by the superior character of its population. The city 
was ruled by an aristocracy. The public mind, 533 or 
535, B. C, was weighed down by a defeat which their 
army had just suffered from the united Locrians and 
Rhegians. Pythagoras had observed closely, and care- 
fully compared and sifted the knowledge which he had 
acquired abroad. He had gathered up the golden grains 
for philosophy that time was bearing down in Grecian 
channels from the past. Thales, Anaximander and Xe- 
nophanes, had loosened from the sand and strenuously 
labored at elemental principles of thought. Mingling 
with these, Egyptian mysticism and ascetic observance, 
the Saraian sage was prepared to offer to the people of 
Croton a new scheme of philosophy with which religion 
and politics were strangely blended. 

His success must have been beyond his own brightest 
expectations; for, respected by the people at large, he 
attached to himself great numbers of the rich and influ- 
ential, out of whom three hundred formed a select so- 
ciety, with peculiarities of dress, of diet, and of religious 
rites. With the heartiest contempt for all others, the 
members of this fraternity cherished the warmest friend- 
ship for each other; and through the establishment of 
similar clubs, dependent upon their head at Croton, and 
working for the same political ends, the secret society 
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of the Pythagoreans became a mighty political engine 
among all the cities of Magna Graecia. 

The Pythagoreans, however, excited opposition through 
their arrogant manners; through their aristocratical af- 
filiations; through the great power they were able to 
wield ; and through the political opinions embraced from 
their leader. A popular tumult was at length excited 
against them, and the building in which they were con- 
vened having been set on fire, most of them, Pythagoras 
himself being among the number, according to some 
early writers, perished. By 420 B. C, the brotherhood 
had been dispersed through Greece. By 300 B. C, it 
had nearly died out. But reviving again, and absorbed 
by new Platonism, it is found contemporaneous and in 
antagonism with Christianity. It was revived, too, with 
little or none of its scientific tendencies, but with more 
than its primitive and imaginative fanaticism. 

Whilst Pythagoras imparted political maxims to his 
disciples, politics held but a subordinate place, we have 
reason to suppose, as well in his estimation as in his 
teachings. His philosophy assumed the character chief- 
ly of scientific speculation and religious instruction. 
Much of it was borrowed from the Egyptians, to whom 
he was also indebted for several peculiarities in his 
mode of teaching, especially that of conveying know- 
ledge through symbols. But even when this is granted, 
there remains more of originality in the positive system 
and achievements of Pythagoras than belongs proba- 
bly to even the later sages of Greece. 

Much that is fabulous mingles with the accounts that 
reach us of the scientific attainments of this philosopher. 
As none of his instructions were committed to writing, 
until the generation in which he lived had passed away, 
there was ample opportunity for mistakes and misrep- 
resentations. Jamblichus, Gaudentius, and Macrobius, 
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relate that he was once meditating on the arrangement 
of some settled rule to guide the ear in music. Passing 
a blacksmith shop, he heard four hammers striking the 
anvil in succession. The blows produced a pleasant 
concord. Seeing the hammers to be of different sizes, 
he had them carefully weighed, and discovered that 
they were to each other in the proportion of six, eight, 
nine, and twelve. He now suspended four strings, equal 
in length and thickness, and fastening to them weights, 
in this proportion, he ascertained, upon striking them, 
that they gave the same sound as the hammers. Upon 
this he founded his theory of musical intervals. 

The frontispiece to Marpurg's History of Music, rep- 
resents the philosopher weighing the hammers. But 
no such concord of sounds will be produced by different 
hammers on the same anvil; and no such proportion of 
weights will give the required musical intervals. Sin- 
gularly enough, though, as Galileo determined by actual 
experiment, the squares of the given numbers will yield 
these intervals. Pythagoras was acquainted, we may 
believe, with musical ratios, but arrived at his know- 
ledge of them rather through meditation and design. 
Discoveries in all parts of the science of music are at- 
tributed to him; and we know that he employed it 
with his disciples to sooth disorderly passions. 

The key to the doctrines of Pythagoras is supposed 
to be found in the idea of unity in multiplicity; multi- 
plicity being unity unfolded, and always capable of re- 
duction again into unity. The Deity, the principle per- 
vading all things, is the great unit, and all things again 
can be resolved back into the Deity. The one expand- 
ed into the many, or the many bound up in the one, 
constitute harmony. To discover by what principle 
numerous kindred things are joined together or to 
educe the idea of order, was a leading object kept in 
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view. This led him into politics, through the consider- 
ation of order in society or government. From this he 
very naturally turned to discover how order was to be 
established in the individual mind. Virtue he made to 
result from a perfect proportion of all the active princi- 
ples of the soul. Truth was eminently a Pythagorean 
virtue, and justice the glory of man.* 

Number is associated with every part of his philoso- 
phy; so prominent is this that his followers have been 
denominated a mathematical sect. He took his disci- 
ples at once into the study of geometry and arithmetic, 
laying far the greater stress upon the latter. He carried 
his numbers over both into the science of mind and of 
morals; "he went," as has been said, "from the arith- 
metic of virtue to the virtue of arithmetic." The uni- 
verse was arranged according to mathematical propor- 
tions. The heavens moved according to their own eter- 
nal harmony. Lines and numbers possessed a symbolic 
meaning ; and through them, he supposed he had ac- 
cess to the deepest secrets of nature. He defined jus- 
tice to be a square number; and identified the virtues 
with numerical relations. Nature was "an imitation of 
numbers." The soul was a moving number, a self-mo- 
ving monad, its physical constitution, fire. It was both 
intellectual and passionate; its intellect being immortal. 
Moral good was essential unity; moral evil essential 
plurality or division. Pythagoras strove to be practical, 
and considered music as founded upon proportion, to be 
the link between the practical and the ideal To him 
belongs the credit of the xoa/ioz; and he is reputed to 
have been the author of the multiplication table, and 
to have discovered that the square on the hypothenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides. Numbers led him over into astro- 

* Butler. 
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nomy. And here, it would seem, he embraced or disco- 
vered the truth of what we are now wont to call the Co- 
pernican system, which makes suns the centres of plane- 
tary motions, and gives the earth, as by no means the 
largest of these planets, only its own relative place. " The 
ten fundamental numbers contain the whole system of the 
world; hence the decadal astronomic system; and as the 
number ten has its root in unity, these ten great bodies 
turn around a centre which represents unity. The cen- 
tre of the system of the world, according to appearance, 
the senses, and the school of Ionia, is the earth; the cen- 
tre of the system of the universe, according to reason 
and the Italian school, is the sun. Now, as the sun re- 
presents unity, and as unity, although the active princi- 
ple, is immobile, the sun is immobile. The laws of the 
movement of the ten great bodies around the sun, con- 
stitute the music of the spheres; the entire world is a 
whole harmoniously arranged, xfo/too and it has pre- 
served this beautiful name." * 

These mathematical principles set to music, produced 
that exquisite poetical conception which Shakspeare has 
so happily expressed: 

Look bow the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

If we may take the verses which Ovid attributes to 
Pythagoras, as containing the scientific tenets of the 
Pythagoreans of the Augustan age, and consider them 
as an amplification only of principles, delivered by the 
Samian philosopher, then the wonder that Pythagoreans 
anticipated the inductions of modern science, relative 
to the movements of the heavenly bodies, is multiplied, 
for Ovid's verses show that he had anticipated some of 

* Cousin. 
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the leading principles of the most recent of the sciences 

— geology. 

And that is solid earth that once was sea: 

Seas in their tarn retreating from the shore, 

Make solid land, what ocean was before; 

And far from strands are shells of fishes found. 

And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground. 

And what were fields before, now washed and worn 

By falling floods from high, to valleys turn. * 

This whole passage upon the Pythagorean Philosophy, 
in the 15th Book of the Metamorphoses, is exceedingly 
curious. He taught that "nothing perishes in this 
world; but things merely vary and change their form. 
Being born is only that anything begins to be that which 
it was not before; death is only ceasing to be the same 
thing. Whilst nothing keeps the same visage long, the 
sum of the whole continues constant." 

A rare skill in physiognomy enabled him to reject 
from the inner circle of the brotherhood, those who would 
prove to be unworthy. His early studies had made him 
well acquainted with the regimen best to be pursued, to 
render the body most vigorous; and the training for the 
athletes of Croton had many things in common with the 
mode of living which he adopted for himself and enforced 
upon his disciples. 

A passing glance is all that it comports with our pre- 
sent purpose to give of Pythagoras as the man of science. 
It is Pythagoras the mystic, the religious teacher, with 
whom we are concerned, likened by some to St. Bene- 
dict or St. Francis, and by others so depicted in his cha- 
racter and life, that from the mists of remote Paganism, 
he is made to confront and surpass Him who spake as 
never man spake. 

Skepticism has been accustomed to offer Socrates as 
a character worthy of being compared with Jesus 

*Dryden's Trans. 
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of Nazareth. Doubtless the zeal with which he com- 
bated error, the unwearied patience with which he set 
himself to educe a more satisfactory ethical code, and 
above all, the calmness with which he took the cup from 
the hand of the executioner, the victim of popular mis- 
understanding and hate, are traits which elevate him 
to the highest pinnacle of philosophical greatness. 

But Socrates lived in an age as historic as that of the 
Saviour. The facts in the life of each can be ascer- 
tained, and if doubt be suggested of an action or a doc- 
trine, the records of Plato and Xenophon, and of the 
four evangelists, are at hand for a ready solution. But 
pass back a few generations, and the clouds come down 
from the land of myths; and the fancy that can make of 
a hero, a Hercules or a Jupiter, can as easily make a god 
of a philosopher. 

The state of the case seems to be this. New Plato- 
nism, from the beginning of the third century after Christ, 
down to the fall of heathenism, absorbed what was left 
of Pythagorean philosophy, and became the jealous rival 
of Christianity. This was an eclectic system far in 
advance of any of its predecessors, which did not even 
deny the inspiration of Jesus Christ. It was an early 
naturalism, mainly evolved from the writings of Plato, 
which owed much of its interest and comprehensiveness 
to the silent influence of Christianity upon those ages. 

Of the New-Platonists, none were more able or active 
than Porphyry and Jamblichus. The former lived in 
the closing half of the third century, and was among the 
most determined opponents of the Christian Church. 
The other was the disciple of Porphyry. The life of 
Pythagoras, as written by each of these, eight hundred 
years after the time of the philosopher, is but a collec- 
tion of the apocryphal stories relating to him, which 
were current in their age. 
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How little these writers and the materials which they 
used, are to be relied upon, Mosheim, Lardner and other 
authorities, will enable us to determine. Of Porphyry, 
Mosheim says: B. I. part 1, chap. 5, § 8 : "But those very 
works, and the history of his life, show us at the same 
time, that he was a much more virulent than formidable 
enemy to the Christians; for by them it appears, that 
he was much more attentive to the suggestions of a su- 
perstitious spirit, and the visions of a lively fancy, than 
to the sober dictates of right reason, and a sound judg- 
ment ; and it may be more especially observed of the 
remaining fragments of his work against the Christians, 
that they are equally destitute of judgment and equity, 
and are utterly unworthy of a wise and good man." Dr. 
Lardner concludes that "most of the things related by 
these two authors, concerning the wonderful works as- 
cribed to Pythagoras, are so trifling and so manifestly 
fabulous," that he cannot believe they intended to oppose 
them to the miracles of Jesus Christ. 

"Many," writes Mosheim, B. I. part 1, chap. v. § 9 : 
"were the deceitful and perfidious stratagems by which 
this sect (the New-Platonists,) endeavored to obscure 
the lustre, and diminish the authority of the Christian 
doctrine. None of these_ seemed to be more dangerous 
than the seducing artifice with which they formed a com- 
parison between the life, actions, and miracles of Christ, 
and the history of the ancient philosophers, and placed 
the contending parties in such fallacious points of view, 
' as to make the pretended sages of antiquity appear in 
nothing inferior to the divine Saviour. With this view, 
Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, of whom Porphyry 
wrote the life, Apollonius Tyanaeus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, whose miracles and peregrinations were 
highly celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon the 
scene, and exhibited as divine teachers, and rivals of .the 
Son of God." 
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Grote himself says: "A large proportion of the false 
statements concerning Pythagoras, comes from these 
New-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by the want 
of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master." History of 
Greece, vol. iv. page 398. They evidently used him as 
an analogue to the great Christian Teacher. For every 
claim that was urged for Christ, they were ready with a 
similar claim for Pythagoras. 

We cannot believe that these romancers contented 
themselves with the stories which had floated down from 
previous generations. Embellished as the wonderful 
relations had been by every successive age, the Naza- 
rene as he stood distinctly delineated a pure and exalted 
personage, such as the world had never seen, afforded 
embellishments still newer, and not less easily borrowed. 
The Pythagoras of the New-Platonists owed as much to 
the gospel narratives of the life of the Saviour, as their 
philosophy owed to his doctrines. 

Our wonder is, that whilst perfectly aware that the 
fables which assume the name of lives of Pythagoras at 
the hands of Porphyry and Jamblichus, have just as 
much of the real biography within them as the story of 
St. George and the Dragon, the most able English his- 
torian since the days of Gibbon,* can deem it proper to 
crowd his page with references to these romances. When 
the narrative will not allow of their introduction in the 
main type, as though some object would be damaged by 
their omission, they are crowded into foot notes. And 
our wonder is not lessened at this unusual mode of treat- 
ing his subject, when we remember, that these fables 
were heaped together to form a magazine against Chris- 
tianity, and that with an unsuspicious mind, they tend 
to remove every thing like novelty from the life, labors, 

* Grote. 
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miracles and purposes of Christ. In furnishing an exact 
parallel to the person and mission of the Son of God, 
they bring down the claims of Jesus of Nazareth as pos- 
sessing supernatural power, to the level of old woman's 
tales, of myths, and suspicious legends of by-gone ages. 

Reminding us strongly of Gibbon's skilful use of the 
note to convey skeptical ideas, and at the same time 
guarding against the charge of employing this kind of 
loose legend as of equal value with authentic facts, our 
historian offers a critical and distinctive judgment upon 
the legends themselves, dissecting Porphyry and Jam- 
blichus most effectually. 

"The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on 
the life of Pythagoras, copied from a great variety of 
authors, will doubtless contain some truth amidst their 
confused heap of statements, many incredible, and nearly 
all unauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out 
what these portions of truth really are. Even Aristoxenus 
and Dikaearchus, the best authors from whom these 
biographers quote, lived near two centuries after the 
death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to have had 
any early memorials to consult, nor any better infor- 
mants than the contemporary Pythagoreans." Grote, 
vol. 4, page 402. The greediness with which these 
later Pythagoreans received any stories with the slight- 
est element in them of the supernatural, is another rea- 
son he assigns for rejecting their authority as "selectors 
and discriminators" of accounts respecting Pythagoras. 
• We more than doubt the propriety of introducing 
this tissue of myths, principally contained in the notes, 
in a grave historical work. Arranging and presenting 
these stories as the author does, a weight is given to them 
as similar in their pretensions to the narratives of the 
Christian gospels, which they so little deserve. They 
are stories that would not have been originated, bad 
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not the Christian histories then been in existence; and 
had it not been deemed a necessity by Porphyry and 
Jamblichus, and kindred spirits, that some philosopher 
should be an exact counterpart for the public mind, to 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

That we are not forcing our facts to sustain the opi- 
nion, that the manner in which the historian of Greece 
presents Pythagoras, unduly protrudes him as Porphyry 
and Jamblichus did of old, and as Blount did, Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, as a character in every important re- 
spect as elevated as that of Jesus of Nazareth, will be 
easily perceived when we gather together, from the face 
of the work, the points of resemblance. In the pages 
of the fourth volume of Grote, devoted to Pythagoras, 
he is presented as an "important teacher, prophet and 
worker of miracles, approaching to and sometimes even 
confounded with the gods." He believed in "divine 
inspirations coming on men," and concluded that he 
"was inspired by the gods to reveal a new mode of 
life — the Pythagorean life — and to promise divine favor 
to a select and docile few." "He was not an impostor, 
he was delivered from that by believing in his inspi- 
ration." He was esteemed "godlike by succeeding gene- 
rations of Pythagoreans." "Meiners established it as 
probable, that the stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras, got into circula- 
tion either during his life-time or at least not long after 
his death." He was "a person favored by the gods, 
and patentee of divine secrets." He was a religious* 
missionary. "He was an ethical teacher." On his 
first appearance at Croton "his preaching and his con- 
duct produced an effect almost electric upon the minds 
of the people." "No less than two thousand persons 
were converted at his first preaching." 

The object which Pythagoras had in view was to 
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"found a new special order of brethren, bound together 
by religious rites and observances peculiar to them- 
selves." He "appears as the revealer of a mode of life, 
calculated to raise his disciples above the level of man- 
kind and to recommend them to the favor of the gods." 
He promised "divine favor to a select and docile few, 
as the recompense of a strict ritual obedience, of austere 
self-control, and of laborious training, bodily as well as 
mental." 

There, was probably "a certain measure of self-denial 
embodied in the Pythagorean life." It obtained the 
peculiar attachment and obedience of many devoted 
adherents. It exacted "entire mental devotion to the 
master," or faith. Pythagoras died after "forty days of 
voluntary abstinence from food." The banding togeth- 
er of the Pythagoreans "was without any thing like 
community of property which some have ascribed to 
them." An early author is quoted who pronounced 
Pythagoras to have been "engaged in fishing for men." 

What is there that is distinctive about Jesus of 
Nazareth, that we have not here] Pythagoras, ac- 
cording to this representation, is as wise ; he foretells 
the future as well; he as well performs miracles. He 
is a good man, believing himself to be inspired, and re- 
quiring his disciples to have implicit faith in him. He 
is the founder of a brotherhood, which endures nearly a 
thousand years, and in which self-denial and exact reli- 
gious observances are made obligatory. Nay, there is 
that very element here, that many a scientific man, over- 
estimating the dignity of his pursuit, and yet, not ready 
to reject the claims of the Christian religion, would be 
but too glad to recognise in its founder, a love for scien- 
tific research, and the injunction of it upon his followers 
as a direct duty. 

But nothing makes the worth of the historic evidences 
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for Christianity more evident than just such a hold claim 
for an ancient philosopher. Porphyry and Jamblichus, 
even in their own day, could make nothing of Pythago- 
ras, to those who were accustomed to weigh historic evi- 
dence. And to produce the Samian sage, in this late 
day, as a counterpoise to the meek man of Nazareth, iq, 
only to show what unsanctified philosophy would do if 
it were able. 

The facts about Christ's character and works are all 
derived from eye-witnesses. Nothing is taken for grant- 
ed, but every arrangement is made for substantiating the 
truth of every occurrence, by the testimony of those who 
are present. Every miracle He performs is in public. 
He heals the blind upon the way side, when the multi- 
tude are passing; He restores Lazarus to life at a great 
funeral The evidence that is offered for each of His 
wonderful works, is such as would be admitted as com- 
plete in any court of justice. 

It is the best of contemporaneous testimony. They 
who offer it, do it under the urgency of duty; and they 
are plain, honest men, who can be suspected of no sinis- 
ter motives for attaching themselves to the cause of a 
new leader. They do not affirm that they have heard 
from others that Jesus of Nazareth raised the son of the 
widow of Nain, or turned the water into wine at Cana 
of Galilee; but these, and all similar miracles they al- 
lege, we saw. It is not that some one suspected that 
he had beheld the Saviour after his crucifixion, in some 
upper room, or standing upon the shore of the sea of 
Tiberias, but it is that he appeared in the very midst 
of his disciples, showing them his hands and his side. 
It is present before the eyes of Thomas, as palpable to 
the senses as ever he was, saying, "Reach hither thy 
finger and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but be- 
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lieving." It is eating with seven disciples, who clustered 
around him and looking up into his eyes with wonder 
and love, saw that it is no other than their Lord. 
Seen forty days after the resurrection, not by one or two 
merely, but always by several, the facts of the gospel 
history, with those who are able to weigh testimony, 
must be regarded as beyond dispute. 

But where is there a solitary miracle wrought by 
Pythagoras, either distinctly described, or set before the 
student of history with a shadow of evidence. The 
first memorials of him were not made public until about 
one hundred years after his death, by Philolaus, and 
these are mostly accounts of his scientific discoveries. 
Before that, neither he nor his disciples committed any- 
thing to writing. Meiners, it is stated, in a note, 
"established it as probable that the stories respecting the 
miraculous powers and properties of Pythagoras, got 
into circulation either during his life-time, or at least 
not long after his death." This probability we deem to 
be exceedingly slight. If admitted at all, the sage is de- 
graded into a shameless impostor, and his miracles sink 
to a level with the slight-of-hand performance of pre- 
tenders to magic. They are like the miracles of the 
apocryphal Gospels, discriminated from those of the real 
at the first glance, as unnecessary to be performed, and 
belonging to occasions that had no claims upon superna- 
tural interference. As examples of what are called the 
miracles of Pythagoras, we may take these two: At the 
Olympic Games, he is said to have exhibited a golden 
thigh to convince Abaris that he was Apollo. It is 
claimed that he wrote in letters of blood whatever he 
pleased on a looking-glass, and setting it opposite the 
fulLmoon, caused the writing on the glass to be read on 
the disc of the moon. It cannot be shown, so as to satis- 
fy a candid mind, that the wonderful deeds attributed 
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to Pythagoras, were ascribed to him antecedent to the 
time of the Saviour, and before the Saviour's miracles 
were generally known through the world. 

We might be willing to rest the case on the lowest 
degree of probability; and merely ask from the whole 
round of record, of whatever kind, that it be made pro- 
bable that Pythagoras uttered one distinct prophecy, 
like our Saviour's prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or brought one dead man to life like Lazarus. 
If this can be done, we acknowledge that the bulwarks 
of Christianity fall, and the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity are overthrown. 

There is one feature in the character of Christ, that 
this contrast, as it becomes, brings out most beautifully. 
It is the simplicity of the aim of his life. With all the 
treasures of knowledge, such as Pythagoras was striving 
after, ready to be expressed; perfectly competent to 
proclaim all about the stars, and the rocks, Christ 
complicates his doctrine with no such scientific instruc- 
tion. With all the treasures of wisdom, such as Solon 
and Montesquieu longed and labored for, about the best 
civil organizations for human society, Christ never 
confounded what he had to teach with political disqui- 
sitions or apophthegms. He was simply the moral 
teacher, the unblemished man, the man suspected of 
no weakness, announcing to others the most elemental 
and self-commending moral truths. He speaks it forth 
plainly ; he wishes the whole world to understand hirfa. 
He has no concealed doctrines ; he assumes no peculiar 
dress nor manner of speech. He withdraws himself 
from no class of men; he has a word for all, for his heart 
is full of tenderness for all. He is a character clear as 
crystal; transparent as the water from the mountain- 
side, which he so aptly made the emblem of his truth. 

A contrast may be drawn between Pythagoras and 
vol. viii. — 36 
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the founder of Christianity in other respects. The en- 
tire originality of the Saviour's character is a noticeable 
point. Pythagoras travels for twenty or thirty years- 
He secures the confidence of the Egyptian priests, and 
is initiated into their mysteries, and becomes familiar 
with the methods by which they keep the multitudes 
in awe. He visits Phoenicia, and probably other coun- 
tries of the East, and returns home with much gathered 
lore, ready to impart what he has learned to disciples, 
who shall be willing to submit themselves to religious 
observances that his. temperament and reflection have 
induced him to borrow. 

But Jesus of Nazareth springs up among an agricul- 
tural, exclusive, and comparatively unlettered people. 
He is born in the bosom of an humble family, and soon 
learns to bear the burden of a widowed mother's sup- 
port. His companions are poor, and no philosophy 
handed down from preceding generations, expands* his 
mind, or excites his ambition. Amiable, industrious, 
prudent and dignified, he is chiefly known for the regu- 
larity of his life, and for the unwonted ripeness of his 
judgment. All at once his friends and countrymen are 
startled to hear that he is abroad teaching the people. 
They listen to him and concur in the general opinion, 
that never man spake as this man. 

Moral truth was made to flash like a sunbeam on the 
<eye of his listeners. Knotty questions were disentan- 
gled by the elucidation of a single principle. Acute 
scribes attempted to answer him in his speech, but stood 
monuments of rebuked vanity before the people, when 
he opened his lips and taught which was the great com- 
mandment of the law. And then his sublime enuncia- 
tions of doctrine! Plodding through, the volumes of the 
masters of human literature in sunny Greece, and the 
sitting down to the teachings of Jesus Christ, as record- 
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ed in the Gospels, is like coming out of Aristotle's ima- 
gined cave, and looking upon the broad, beautiful, sun- 
illumined world. One sentence to the woman of Sa- 
maria, gives more instruction about the nature of God, 
and the worship that is acceptable to him, than can be 
derived from all the writings of Socrates, or Plato, or 
Cicero. One single sermon delivered on a mountain in 
the early part of his ministry, in maxims of exquisite 
morality, in compactness and completeness of exhibition 
of the simple religious duties, is unlike any other dis- 
course ever delivered to men. Whence came that un- 
borrowed wisdom? Whence did this humble Jew ob- 
tain that comprehensive knowledge of religious doc- 
trine? With what deep ocean of inexhaustible truth 
did the human mind of Jesus of Nazareth communi- 
cate? 

Bead over the beatitudes of Christ, that delineation 
of exalted dispositions of mind which, prevailing in hu- 
man society, would at once bring back the golden age, 
and then from Jarqblichus and others, read some of the 
best precepts of Pythagoras, like the following: "Re- 
ceive not a swallow into your house." "Adore the 
sound of the whispering wind." "Stir not the fire 
with a sword." "Look not into a mirror by the light 
of a candle." " Turn aside from an edged tool." " Eat 
not the heart or brain." "Taste not that which hath 
fallen from the table." " Break not bread." " Sleep 
not at noon." "When it thunders, touch the earth." 
"Roast not that which has been boiled." "Abstain 
from beans." "Discourse not of Pythagorean doctrines 
without light." " Above all things govern your tongue/' 
"Engrave not the image of God in a ring." "Bemem- 
ber that the paths of virtue and of vice resemble the 
letter Y." Persius, Satire 3rd, line 56th, refers to this 
last saying: 

Et iibi quae Samios diduxit littera ramos. 
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— And the mystery of the beans and flesh is thus ex- 
plained: "He forbade his disciples to eat flesh, as 
also beans, because he supposed them to have been pro- 
duced from the same putrified matter from which, at 
the creation of the world, man was formed." 

There is a contrast, too, in the entire absence in the 
Gospel, of any such eastern absurdities as metempsy- 
chosis, or doctrines that may lead to it. This singular 
freedom of the Saviour's teachings from any opinion that 
after ages have shown to be false; the simple and un- 
mixed truth which he delivered, never overthrown by 
all the subtleties of men or schools — standing apart from 
glosses that speculative philosophy has ever attempted 
to lay upon it, to reassume its native proportion and 
genuine colors, at the first earnest contemplation of 
man — is a marked attribute of the doctrines of the N*- 
zarene. Pythagoras seeing a dog beaten, and hearing 
him howl, desired the striker to desist, saying, "It isthe 
soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognize by his voice." 
He is said to have affirmed that he had seen not only 
Euphorbus in the Grecian army before Troy, but also a 
tradesman, a courtezan, and various other characters, 
before his actual existence. 

Ipse ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram : cui pectore quondam 
Sedit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atridse. 

Pythagoras does not appear to have intended his 
philosophy to have become the property of the com- 
mon people. They who were initiated into his bro- 
therhood, were generally the wealthy and the influen- 
tial. These found that in his society, which contribu- 
ted to the selfish desire after something exclusive. The 
nearer they approached the master, the more remote 
they were from the masses. They held something 
worth holding, which was the property of but few; and 
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the fewer, the more they deemed themselves distin- 
guished. 

That adaptation to the common people, which is the 
glory of the Gospel, is one of its most prominent peculi- 
arities ; it shares it neither with philosophy nor with 
false religion. How great a conception it was; how di- 
vine ! Not to bring nectar to lips accustomed to drink 
from jewelled cups, but to carry down draughts of com- 
fort to the hearts of the overburdened many; to bear 
the bread of life, and the water of life to the famished 
and the thirsty,, teeming in ail the plains, and on ail the 
hill-sides of the world. To soothe all asperities; to 
hush all differences, and to make blend in the music of 
good will to man, all the dialects of all climes. To 
make one happy family of those whom God has made 
of one blood of all nations, children of one Father, and 
worshipping in the grandeur of one universal religion. 

But it was after a long probation, and through ini- 
tiatory ceremonies that the favored applicant was re- 
ceived into the brotherhood. When admitted, the candi- 
date was obliged to subject himself to severe abstinence, 
and to rigorous exercise. He took a vow of voluntary 
poverty. For three years he was exposed to contradic- 
tion, ridicule and contempt, to teach him humility and 
industry. A long term of silence, lasting from two to 
five years, was imposed upon him. There was a gra- 
dation of orders, each higher one possessing secrets not 
revealed out of its own circle. There was the esoteric 
school, the members of which were called the "genuine 
disciples." These were the true Pythagoreans — the 
mathematicians — to whom the master entrusted his en- 
tire doctrine, who were permitted to take minutes of 
his observations, to ask questions, and offer remarks. 
Then there was the exoteric school, whose members 
were taught only by symbol and image, who were bound 
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to secrecy, and allowed to commit nothing that they 
heard to writing. Modern fraternities only imitate these 
ancient devices, which even at so early a period, were 
common among the societies of the Grecian cities. 

Not more distinct in their arrangements for perpe- 
tuating themselves, from the beginning, were the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhoods and the Christian Church, than is 
the Church now from all similar associations. With 
no esoteric doctrines, with no protracted periods of pro- 
bation, with no gradations of order, the Christian soci- 
ety, from the first, has been the simplest social organi- 
zation, perfectly open to public view, and courting pub- 
lic inspection in every purpose and movement. Once 
admitted to the body of believers, the disciple held his 
position as a Christian unchallenged, participated in 
every rite, and listened to every doctrine. 

A society like this, however, was most remote from 
the ideal of Pythagoras. He had witnessed the power 
which mystery held over the minds of the Egyptians. 
He well understood the influence of the dim religious 
light, the deep religious tone, the breath of the super- 
natural from the wreathing incense and the smoking 
altar. With truths half told and half concealed, with 
rites half pictured and half left in the folds of the im- 
penetrable curtain, the imagination of the enthusiast 
was excited to the highest pitch. Along winding and 
gloomy avenues, he heard no sound but the echo of his 
own footstep, and felt only the directing touch of his 
unknown guide. Whither he had gone he knew not, 
when the solemn strains of musical instruments inspired 
him with terrors. The voice that addressed him, the 
removing of the bandage from his eyes, the flashing of 
torches, the administration of oaths, the processions 
hither and thither of masked men in ashy robes — there 
was nothing wanting in the procedure, which gave to 
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the brotherhoods of the middle ages their impressive 
mystery, or lends to the innumerable secret societies of 
modern times their charm and terror. 

Wherever the human mind has invented itself a re- 
ligion, it has gathered around it in profusion these 
scenic appendages to strike the senses; and none ever 
knew better how to employ them to effect than the 
Egyptian priests. There never was a better imitator 
in all such matters than Pythagoras. At Samos, we 
are told he withdrew to a cave, and taught his disciples 
with a great show of mystery. His precepts were de- 
livered as though they were responses from a divine 
oracle. With a long, flowing beard, clothed in a white 
linen robe, with a golden crown upon his head, as some 
represent, he was never seen to express in his counte- 
nance, joy, or grief, or anger, or any other emotion. 

There were, probably, external badges which distin- 
guished the various orders of his fraternity from each 
other; some difference in costume, or difference in color 
or kind of ornament. As the initiated drew nearer to 
the circle within which the master stood alone, he was 
required to practise more severity, and felt himself re- 
warded for his diet of beans, with secret doctrines, which 
none less devoted could share. Milo, who was a Pytha- 
gorean, had been content with the honor of the broth- 
erhood in some lower grade, where, upon something 
better than simple vegetables, he strengthened the 
muscle that carried the bullock, the fist that felled it, 
and the stomach that digested it in a single day. Per- 
haps he had known the glory of promotion to a higher 
circle, when he failed in rending the tree, and caught 
in the ineffectual cleft by his brawny hands, was de- 
voured, all helpless, by the wild beasts. 

So complicated an object as Pythagoras pursued, 
was not consistent with the character of an inspired 
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teacher. With all the urgency that is applied to drive 
through a parallel with the one great Prophet of hu- 
manity, the Samian sage cannot be shown to have cared 
principally for the religious necessities of his followers. 
His position among the notables, is as a philosopher, 
and earnest only for morals as they contributed to make 
his disciples indifferent to common wants, and to ren- 
der them susceptible of a lofty mental improvement. 
His thirst for power, which lay at the foundation of his 
character, led him to mingle in the politics of Magna 
GrsBcia, and at length excited against him the popular 
rage, and proved the immediate cause of his death. 

What a contrast with Christ and his religion ! As 
the springlet gushes from the rock, clear as the crystal, 
and meanders on to the sea, ever revealing to the eye 
its treasures of pebbles and sands, the life of Christ is 
transparent. To raise a mortal to the skies by making 
him fit for them, was the end of his ministrations. Out 
into the village, along to the well-side, through the streets 
of Jerusalem, into its synagogues and its temple, he 
went, to seek the people, not waiting to be sought. 
He hid himself behind no artfully chosen speech; he 
kept back for no favored few, more distinguished doc- 
trines. He was the man of the people, arising from 
among them, anxious for their welfare ; sending down 
his consolation, and administering his help to the poor, 
the sick, the blind, and the lame. He called upon 
none to betake themselves to other diet than that to 
which they were accustomed; he made no requisition 
of garb or speech, to render them peculiar among the 
brethren. All that he insisted upon was, that they 
should show that they were his followers, by being more 
forgiving, more compassionate, more kind than others. 
He wedded no prayers, no praise to sunrise or sunset 
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to midday or midnight hours. Bringing out the prin- 
ciples of Religious worship and morality, as God brings 
out the flowers over the field, — in that apparent disre- 
gard of order which adapts them so much the better 
to the variety-loving mind of man,— each truth is a 
study in itself, each truth is a completed whole from 
whatever point contemplated. The shepherd under the 
mountain cliff, meditating, though he may not mine 
as deep into the hidden treasures of heavenly wisdom, 
may find the shining gold on the surface, abundant 
enough to make him passing rich; and the student, 
with his microscopic eye, and diligent comparison of 
utterance with utterance, though he may trace along 
the yellow vein, and mark the net-work of other inter- 
mingling veins, will only find the same gold, though he 
will find it more plentifully than his ignorant brother 
in Christ. 

How beautiful that life of Jesus Christ! The best 
human representations of him are what the Parian mar- 
ble is to human flesh. The words in which men form 
and express their conceptions, are too coarse, too rigid, 
to exhibit the Saviour of men. 

As we go back from all the countenances on which 
the most skilful painters have exhausted their art, as 
wanting elements that we feel, rather than know, ought 
to be upon the canvass; so we step aside from every 
word-picture of the Saviour as imperfect, as unworthy 
of the sublime original. We ask anew of Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, and John, what the Prophet said, and 
what the Prophet did; and passively suffer his features 
to mirror themselves on the clear waters of his doctrines 
and doings, as meek and melancholy, earnest, dignified, 
masculinely strong. 

But Pythagoras! — practising upon the superstitious 
fear of his disciples; condescending to clumsy masque- 
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rade, and mendacious pretence; founding a lodge, which, 
though rude as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, some 
misty-eyed skeptics would exalt to share the glory of 
the Christian Church ; at best securing from his follow- 
ers the abstinence of anchorites, but lighting up to them 
no golden visions of streets of celestial cities which they 
were to win; retailing borrowed learning, and repro- 
ducing Eastern mystic observances with sepulchral voice 
from behind the sombre veil; like a Carmelite or a 
Franciscan, challenging attention by a pretentious plain- 
ness of garb and austerity of tone ; a politician, a philo- 
sopher, a physiologist, an astronomer, a mathematician; 
but with no finger wreathed with power from heaven to 
raise the dead; with no tongue touched with a live coal 
to disclose the secrets of the future. Pythagoras is but 
a phantasmagorial spectre, starting forward as the lenses 
are adjusted by the skeptical hand, to rattle his bones, 
and threaten with his skeleton arm; but, in the very 
nature of the case, the moment when he towers the 
most like a giant, about to diminish in his proportions, 
and recede in the distance, the merest shadow of a 
shade. 

Skepticism must go elsewhere to gather materials for 
an onset upon Christianity. The philosophers of Greece 
have never been of service, when called from their own 
sphere to witness against Christ. The edge of their 
weapons has ever been turned, in the end, against those 
who so ignorantly, and with so great presumption, have 
called them into the field to do battle for untruth. 
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ARTICLE III. 

THE AMERICAN STATE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

It is the pride and boast of the American citizen, that 
this is a land of religious freedom, that here men are 
trammeled by no statutes in their religious views, that 
they may adopt and hold whatever sentiment they 
choose in matters of religion, without the trouble of even 
an inquiry as to how they shall stand in relation to the 
law of the land, because there are no laws which touch 
the matter. 

All this is well. Yet there is a liability of mistaking 
the true position which the State holds to religion. 
In general thoughts of the perfect liberty which the peo- 
ple enjoy, one may easily fall into the conclusion that 
the State has nothing to do with, and has no character 
as derived from Christianity; that it holds a relation 
precisely similar to every form of religion or supersti- 
tion which any one of its citizens may happen to pro- 
fess; that the Jew, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, all 
stand on the same platform, and that the government 
guards and cherishes each with the same care, or rather 
stands at the same distance from them all, and regards 
them all with equal unconcern. 

This is an unfortunate, as it is a great mistake, and 
one which cannot be too sedulously guarded against. 
The government of this country stands in no such idle 
position. Far otherwise. It looks upon Christianity 
as upon no other form of religious belief, it protects 
and nourishes it as it does no other: indeed so inti- 
mately is the State connected with it, that Christianity 
gives character to the State, nay, more, lies at the foun- 
dation of it, and constitutes it a Christian State. 
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We propose to discuss this point, and to endeavor to 
exhibit the true relation which the government of our 
country holds to the religion of the Bible. 

At the outset, we may say that clear and correct no- 
tions on this subject are of the last importance, that we 
may be kept from intolerance and bigotry on the one 
hand, and from unbridled license on the other; that one 
man may think that he may impose his religious con- 
victions by force upon others, as little as another may- 
feel free to trample upon, and treat with open contempt, 
the sacred things of the Bible. Every one should know 
what is the true state of the case, and what are the 
metes and bounds of his rights and prerogatives as an 
American citizen, that he may neither claim more nor 
demand less than that which is his by virtue of his citi- 
zenship. What, then, is the exact relation in which 
Christianity stands to the State? A part of the answer 
may be obtained from a consideration of 

The origin of our country 9 as an American State. It 
was founded in religious ideas. Its history, in this re- 
spect, is peculiar and different from all other histories. 
For the most part, the colonies planted at the first were 
occasioned by the conflict of religious opinions, and with 
a design to give those who founded them the most per- 
fect freedom in matters of religious belief. Nor was it 
a merely general intention ; it was a specific design to 
reach a place where Christianity, according to their be- 
lief of it, could be professed, and its duties prac- 
tised. They were planted by Christian men, and for 
Christian purposes. Whether they were Puritans or Hu- 
guenots, Roman Catholics or Protestants, however they 
may have differed in various points of doctrinal belief, 
they were all agreed on this, they xoere Christian colonists. 

We need not linger to prove this by examples. It 
would embrace every colony which lived; perhaps every 
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one which was attempted in this land. It was not the 
case simply in such colonial establishments as those 
founded in New England by Puritans, Moravians in 
Georgia, or Huguenots in South Carolina, where to 
escape religious persecution was the object in view; but 
Christianity was recognised as a very prominent con- 
sideration, and its furtherance as a very special and im- 
portant design, even in those with which persecution had 
nothing to do. The charter of Charles the Second to 
William Penn, when he went out to found his common- 
wealth, says: "Whereas, our trusty and beloved Wil- 
liam Penn, out of a commendable desire to enlarge our 
English empire, as also to reduce the savages, by gentle 
and just measures, to the love of civil society and the 
Christian religion, hath humbly besought our leave to 
translate," &c, &c, and the first legislative act was a 
recognition of the Christian religion and the liberty of 
conscience. In what is called the Great Law, of the 
body of laws, in the province of Pennsylvania, the fol- 
lowing preamble and declaration is found : " Whereas, 
the glory of Almighty God and the good of mankind is 
the reason and end of government, and, therefore, go- 
vernment in itself is a venerable ordinance of God, and 
forasmuch as it is principally desired and intended by 
the proprietary and government and the freemen of the 
province of Pennsylvania and territories thereto belong- 
ing, to make and establish such laws as shall best pre- 
serve true Christian and civil liberty, in opposition to 
all unchristian, licentious and unjust practices, whereby 
God may have his due, Caesar his due, and the people 
their due," &c., &c..* The words show sufficiently 
what were the men and' what were their purposes. 
And so it was in almost every case. As if to give pro- 
minence to the fact that Christianity had everything 

* Quoted by Judge Duncan. II Sergeant & Rawle. 
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to do with the settlement of our country, the colonies, 
which had a merely commercial object in view, result- 
ed, for the most part, in disastrous failures. Those 
projected and attempted by Ealeigh are glaring ex- 
amples. 

The origin, then, of the country was Christian. 
Christianity laid the foundations of the State from 
their lowest stone; the boats which touched first 
the shores were rowed by Christian men; the first 
acts were acts of Christian worship, and the first laws 
were Christian laws. Whatever may be the super- 
structure built upon them, it will always be true that 
the corner and the restingnstones were laid by Chris- 
tians, and for Christianity. If it be true now, or ever 
shall become true, that this is not a Christian country, 
it will only be so because there has been a wide de- 
parture from the intentions and the work of the men 
who begun the State. That there has been no such 
departure, will sufficiently appear, when we consider 

That the Christian religion is, and has been, always the 
profession of the majority of the people of this land. 
By this, of course, is not meant, that the larger por- 
tion of the people are, or ever have been, in personal 
connection with any of the Christian churches, or have 
professed to be practically acquainted with the matters 
of religion; but simply, that so far as religion is con- 
cerned, they are Christians in distinction from any or 
all other forms of belief. They are not Jews, nor Mo- 
hammedans, nor Brahmins, nor Buddhists, nor Parsees, 
but Christians. While, perhaps, some of every one of 
these forms of religion, or no religion, may have been 
held by citizens of this country, yet no one will for a 
moment think of applying the name as distinguishing 
the religious character of the people. Nor will it be 
said that this is an infidel country. There may be 
many persons, and there may all along have been 
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many who were skeptical and unbelieving about the 
Bible, but however many they may have been, their 
number is lost in the multitudes who hold its truths. 
We may go from city to city, from hamlet to hamlet, 
from house to house; we may stop the wayfarer on 
the road, it matters not whom we may ask, or where 
we may find, the man, or even what may be his cha- 
racter, when we ask and he receives the purport of 
the question — Of what religion are you? the almost 
universal answer will be: I am a Christian, a Christian 
in distinction from all other religionists of whatever 
name. 

This universal profession gives a character to the 
country, and in return the country invests the indivi- 
dual with the name of Christian, and the citizen goes 
out even in his far wanderings, and bears it as inse- 
parably connected with him as the color of his skin 
or the contour of his face. He cannot shake it off; he 
may go to India or China, saturated with the ribald in- 
fidelity of Paine, or the not less loathsome skepticism 
of Parker, but he shall none the less bear the name 
which he despises and hates. He is an American, and 
to be an American in the eyes of the world, is to be a 
Christian. This is not an accidental, but a necessary 
and a mighty conclusion forced upon the mind of the 
world from our whole history and the shape and drift 
of our institutions. Stand aside and look upon this 
people — denominate them religiously. Where shall 
we place them? How shall we call them? What 
name shall we give them? Is there any other — is 
there any better — is there any truer name — can we say 
it differently from this — They are a Christian people? 
Somehow or other, those sturdy men, those Christian 
men who founded it, did leave their impress so strongly 
upon it, that it is now just what they made it, a Chris- 
tian country. 
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But these proofs, strong and conclusive as they are, 
yet are somewhat in the way of inference and deduc- 
tion. Let us pass into a more positive demonstrative 
region, and look at the point before us in the light of 
legislative enactments and legal decisions. 

The Constitution of the United States is the funda- 
mental law of the land, and any inquiry which we 
may make about the rights which the people enjoy and 
the limits which mark them out, must first be directed 
to that document. Its history goes back not simply 
through revolutionary and colonial times, but far back 
to the days of Magna Charta, nearly six hundred years 
before. It is the efflorescence, or rather the perfected 
fruit of English liberty. Our fathers had seen too 
much, and suffered too much from religious intolerance 
and churchly domination, not to guard most carefully 
the right of conscience and the freedom of religious 
belief. They had fled, many of them, from homes very 
dear, simply to escape persecution, and we expect to 
find, as we do find in the Constitution which they framed 
and adopted, provisions which shall make it for ever 
impossible for any sect to trample upon the religious 
liberty of the people, and which leave every man to 
the most perfect freedom to "worship God" — using a 
phrase which makes a part of our national vocabulary — 
"according to the dictates of his own conscience." 

In the first article of the amendments of the Consti- 
tution, it is said: "Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof." By these simple words, the 
whole matter is for ever settled; an alliance between 
Church and State is made impossible, and the people 
are secured from any attempt to control their acts in 
any thing that relates to their religious concerns. But 
it does not follow, and it must not be supposed that 
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these words imply any indifference in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution to the matter of religion 
itself, or a want of preference to any particular form of 
religion. No such indifference existed. No men were 
more keenly alive to the great importance of religion. 
The history of the Revolution, as well as the annals of 
other years, was full of signal interpositions of Provi- 
dence; their dependence upon God and the necessity 
of His help in securing the great boon which was theirs, 
had been too much before their minds to permit them 
now to ignore His existence, or view with unconcern 
His religion. Washington remarks in his Farewell Ad- 
dress: "Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position, that morality can be maintained without reli- 
gion." These words, and more to the same import, of 
him whose illustrious name stands at the head of those 
who signed the Constitution — "Geoi^je Washington, 
President and Deputy from Virginia" — express the sen- 
timents of the men who formed it. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these views had regard 
to religion in general, and did not express any preference 
for the Christian faith. We reply, that as has been 
already shown, the word religion meant, and could 
mean no other but that of the Bible. There was no 
other idea of religion in their minds. Who will pretend 
to say, that when religion was spoken of, the Jewish or 
the Mohammedan, or some form of pagan faith was 
vol. viii. — 37 
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intended equally with the Christian? But as we 
shall have occasion soon to show, we are not left to 
a mere inference in the matter. When the framers of 
the Constitution abolished religious tests, and made 
the establishment of a State-Church impossible, it was 
to secure entire freedom to each man in his religious 
matters, but not to place all religions on an equal 
basis of indifference. Judge Story, in his Commentary 
on the Constitution, expressing the same sentiment 
with Washington in the words already quoted, says: 
" Indeed, the right of a society or government to inter- 
fere in matters of religion, will hardly be contested by 
any persons who believe that piety, religion and morality 
are intimately connected with the well-being of the State, 
and indispensable to the administration of civil justice. 
The promulgation of the great doctrines of religion, the 
being, attributes and providence of one Almighty God; 
the responsibility to Him for all our actions, founded 
upon moral accountability; a future state of rewards 
and punishments; the cultivation of all the personal, 
social and benevolent virtues; these can never be a 
matter of indifference in a well ordered community. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see how any civilized society 
can well exist without them ; and, at all events, it is 
impossible for those who believe in the truths of Chris- 
tianity, as a divine revelation, to doubt that it is the 
special duty of government to foster and encourage it 
among citizens and subjects. ,, # 

But no one who is acquainted with the facts of the 
case, will pretend that the framers of the Constitution 
wished, or intended to be considered to regard Christi- 
anity as occupying the same platform with all other 
forms of religion. "Probably," says the writer just 
quoted, "at the adoption of the Constitution and of 



* Story on the Constitution, page 260, §442. 
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the amendment to it, now under consideration, the ge- 
neral, if not the universal sentiment in America, was 
that Christianity ought to receive encouragement from 
the State, so far as such encouragement was not incom- 
patible with the private right of conscience and the 
freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level all 
religions and make it a matter of State policy — to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created universal 
disapprobation, if not, universal indignation."* 

The religious sanction attached to the oath goes far 
to establish the fact that Christianity is the religion of 
this country and government. The very nature and 
form of the oath, as administered in our courts of jus- 
tice, or to our public officers, in which a man swears 
on the Bible or the Gospels, to speak the truth or to 
administer his trust, gets all its force from the fact 
that the State holds the truth of these books from which 
Christianity is derived, and that the man believes them 
to be true. Here the four Gospels stand where no other 
books can have a place. 

So far is this the case, that unbelief in the great doc- 
trines of Christianity incapacitates a man from becoming 
a witness in a court of justice, and the cases are not 
few in which the testimony of the witness has been 
thrown out, or rather has not been admitted, on this 
ground alone. Not to mention others, for they are 
constantly occurring, a remarkable one is found in the 
reports of the Court of General Sessions of Delaware,! 
in which the testimony of a witness was rejected, be- 
cause he had declared that he did not know whether 
there was a God or not; and, what makes the case re- 
markable, his testimony was not admitted, though the 
witness declared before the court : "Whatever may have 

* Story on the Constitution, chapter 37, § 344. 
f IL Harrington, p. 543. 
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been my belief heretofore, as to (he existence of a God, 
I do now believe, from reading and reflection, that there 
is a supreme first cause; and will be a future state of 
existence and of rewards and punishments." The chief 
justice (J. M. Clayton) decided that the witness was 
incompetent, and that his declaration in court, unsup- 
ported by other testimony, could not restore him to 
competency, remarking: "With such opinions, we cannot 
bind him by any form of oath we can put to him. The 
ordinary mode of attestation loses its sanction when ap- 
plied to a man who does not believe that he can be pu- 
nished hereafter. He cannot be sworn for any purpose; 
shall we then take his simple assertion to qualify him- 
self, after being disqualified by legal testimony?" 

In the first constitution adopted by Delaware in Sep- 
tember, 1776, the 22d article provides that "every per- 
son who shall be chosen a member of either house, or 
appointed to any office or place of trust, before taking 
his seat, or entering upon the execution of his office, 
shall make and subscribe the following declaration, to 
wit: — I, A. B., do profess faith in God the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ His only Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
one God, blessed for evermore; and 1 do acknowledge 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be given by divine inspiration." No words could be 
more significant as settling the point as to the prefer- 
ence given to Christianity in that State. Although the 
distinctive doctrines of the Christian religion may not 
be so carefully exhibited in other cases, yet in them all 
the same great fact is exhibited, that it stands first and 
above all others. This argument, drawn from the na- 
ture of an oath, is a familiar one in the books, as show- 
ing that Christianity belongs to the State, and many 
cases might be adduced. 

But passing this, let us look at the positive state- 
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merits and decisions affirming that Christianity is a part 
of the common law, equally of England and of this 
land. Blackstone, in his Commentaries, (vol. 4, p. 59,) 
Bays, "Christianity is a part of the laws of England."* 
Lord Mansfield, in a celebrated case, says : " The true 
principles of natural religion are a part of the common 
law ; the essential principles of revealed religion are a part 
of the common law; so that a person subverting, vilify- 
ing, or ridiculing them, may be prosecuted at common 
law/'f In a case occurring in England, in 1739, men- 
tioned in the reports of Strange, a man "on four infor- 
mations for his blasphemous discourses on the miracles 
of our Saviour, and attempting to move in arrest of 
judgment, the court declared that they would not suf- 
fer it to be debated, whether to write against Chris- 
tianity in general was not an offence punishable in the 
temporal courts at common law." J The same reports 
mention a case in which the judgment of the court, in 
a similar conviction, was that "It is a libel, if it reflects 
upon religion, that great basis of civil government and 
society, and it may be a spiritual or a temporal offence."§ 
In the year 1810, in the State of New York, a man 
was convicted, at the general sessions, of blasphemy, 
and was sentenced by the court to be imprisoned and 
fined. The case having been removed to the supreme 
court, chief justice Kent, one of the noblest ornaments 
of the American bar, delivered the opinion of the court, 
from which we make the following extracts, interesting 

* Evans v. the Chamberlain of London, II. Burns 1 Eco. Law, p. 207. 

f "Speech of Bight Hon. Lord Mansfield in the House of Lords, 
Feb. 4, 1767." Appendix, No. 2, to Letters of Philip Forneux, D. D., 
p. 145. Phila. edit, 1773. We make the reference carefully, since 
the book is rare, and the quotation important. See, also, 26 State 
Trials, p. 717. 

X II. Strange, 843. § Id. II. 789. Bex v. Wools toD. 
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in themselves, and important, as coming from one of 
the ablest jurists this country has ever produced* 
After quoting the blasphemous words against our Lord, 
and remarking that they were as charged in the indict- 
ment, "wickedly, maliciously, and blasphemously" ut- 
tered, he says, "Such words uttered with such a dispo- 
sition, were an offence at common law." He then re- 
fers to several cases mentioned in the books, among 
which is one already mentioned, and adds: "Such offences 
have always been considered independent of any reli- 
gious establishment, or the rights of the Church. They 
are treated as affecting the essential interests of civil 
society. And why should not the language contained 
in the indictment be still an offence with us? There 
is nothing in our manners or institutions which has 
prevented the application or the necessity of this part 
of the common law. We stand equally in need now, 
as formerly, of all that moral discipline and those prin- 
ciples of virtue which help to bind society together. 
The people of this State, in common with the people of 
this country, profess the general doctrines of Christi- 
anity as the rule of their faith and practice, and to 
scandalize these doctrines, is, not only in a religious 
point of view, extremely impious, but even in respect 
to the obligations due to society, is a gross violation of 
decency and good order. Nothing could be more offen- 
sive to the virtuous part of the community, or more in- 
jurious to the tender morals of the young, than to de- 
clare such profanity lawful. It would go to confound 
all distinction between things sacred and profane. 

"No government among any of the polished nations 
of antiquity; and none of the institutions of modern 
Europe (a single monitory one excepted) ever hazarded 
such a bold experiment upon the solidity of public mo- 

* 8 Johnson, p. 292. 
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rals, as to permit, with impunity, and under the sanc- 
tion of their tribunals, the general religion of the coun- 
try to be openly insulted and defamed. The very idea 
of jurisprudence, with the ancient lawgivers and philo- 
sophers, embraced the religion of the country. 'Juria- 
prudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum noli* 
Ha. y 

"The free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of reli- 
gious opinion, whatever it may be, and free and decent 
discussions of any subject, is granted and secured ; but 
to revile, with malicious and blasphemous contempt, 
the religion professed by almost the whole community, 
is an abuse of that right. Nor are we bound by any 
expressions in the Constitution, as some have strangely 
supposed, either not to punish at all, or to punish in- 
discriminately, the like attacks upon the religion of 
Mahomet, or of the Grand Lama; and for this plain 
reason, that we are a Christian people, and the morality 
of the country is drawn from Christianity, and not from 
the doctrine or worship of these impostors. 

"The legislative exposition of the Constitution is con- 
formable to this view of it. Christianity, in its enlarged 
sense, as a religion, revealed and taught in the Bible, 
is not unknown to our law." 

In a celebrated case* occurring in Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1822, a man was convicted of blasphemy, and 
the case was carried to the Supreme Court, whose deci- 
sion was given by Judge Duncan. From it, the follow- 
ing has a strong bearing upon the point before us : 
"Christianity, general Christianity, is, and always has 
been a part of the common law of Pennsylvania; Chris- 
tianity, without the spiritual artillery of European 
countries, for Christianity was one of the considera- 
tions of the royal charter, and the very basis of its great 

* Updegraph t?. the Commonwealth. II. Sergeant & Rawle, p. 394. 
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founder From the time of Boonton, Christi- 
anity has been received as a part of the common law of 

England No free government now exists in 

the world, unless where Christianity is acknowledged, 

and is the religion of the country Christianity 

is a part of the common law of this State. It is not 
proclaimed in the commanding voice of any human su- 
perior, but expressed in the calm and mild accents of 
customary law. Its foundations are broad, and strong, 
and deep; they are laid in the authority, the interests, 
the affections of the people. Waiving all questions of 
hereafter, it is the purest system of morality, the firm- 
est auxiliary and only stable support of all human laws. 
l£ is impossible to administer the laws without taking 
the religion which the defendant in error has scoffed 
at, that Scripture which he has reviled, as their basis. 
To lay aside these, is at least to weaken the confidence 
in human veracity so essential to the purposes of soci- 
ety, and without which no question of property could be 
decided, and no criminal brought to justice. An oath in 
the common form on a discredited book, would be a most 
idle ceremony." 

And again, in referring to the statements of counsel : 
" The bold ground is taken, though it has been often 
exploded, and nothing but what is trite can be said upon 
it — it is a barren soil upon which no flower ever blos- 
somed — the assertion is once more made, that Chris- 
tianity never was received as a part of the common law 
of this Christian land ; and it is added, that if it was, it 
was virtually repealed by the Constitution of theUnited 
States, and of this State, as inconsistent with the li- 
berty of the people, the freedom of religious worship, 
and hostile to the genius and spirit of our government, 
and with it the act of blasphemy; and if the argument 
is worth anything, all the laws which have Christi- 
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anity for their object — all would be carried away at one 
fell swoop," * &c., &c. 

We will only add to these authorities the eloquent 
words of Daniel Webster, towards the close of his memo- 
rable address before the Supreme Court in the Girard 
will case. "It is the same,"f he said, "in Pennsyl- 
vania, as elsewhere, the general principles and public 
policy are sometimes established by constitutional pro- 
visions, sometimes by legislative enactments, sometimes 
by judicial decisions, and sometimes by general consent. 
But however they may be established, there is nothing 
that we look for with more certainty than this general 
principle, that Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land. This was the case among the Puritans of New 
England, the Episcopalians of the southern States, the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, the mass of the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians; 
all brought, and all adopted this great truth, and all 
have sustained it. And where there is any religious 
sentiment amongst men at all, this sentiment incorpo- 
rates itself with the law. Everything declares it. The 
massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopalian, with 
its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the plain temple of 
the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of the 
wilderness; the mementoes and memorials around and 
about us; the consecrated grave-yards, the tomb-stones 
and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their mouldering con- 
tents ; all attest it The dead prove it as wdl as the living. 
The generations that are gone before, speak to it, and 
pronounce it from the tomb. We feel it. All, all pro- 
claim that Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, 
Christianity, independent of all sects and parties, that 
Christianity to which the sword and the fagot are un- 

* II. Sergeant k Rawle, 399. 
f Webster's Works, VI., p. 176. 
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known, general, tolerant Christianity is the law of the 
land." 

It is important that the ground upon which rest all those 
decisions which declare that Christianity is a part of the 
common law of the land, should be distinctly understood. 
They incorporate the great leading principles of our holy 
religion into the law, and make general Christianity a 
part of it; but this does not pledge the law to defend 
every tenet of religion, or give opportunity to any one 
to make the violation of any single precept of it, how- 
ever important, a matter of which the law shall take any 
cognizance. It is only where these violations of the law 
of God, and of the principles of Christianity, come into 
collision with the peace of society, that the law touches 
them. 

However difficult it may be to state the exact point, 
and it has been a much disputed one, where the State 
may or may not interfere with the religious concerns of 
men, or to mark out sharply and exactly the difference 
between defending every precept of religion, and pro- 
tecting and adopting "Christianity in general" yet we 
think the distinction exists, and may be felt. It is not 
only possible, but has, we hold, been actually accom- 
plished in our government, to give preference to one 
religion over all others, without at all infringing upon 
the entire freedom of conscience and belief of every 
man. If the State should create a Church establishment 
out of a certain sect, and bestow upon it all its emolu- 
ments and honors, while it excluded from like privileges 
all others, it would be a very different thing from de- 
claring that it will give preference to a particular reli- 
gion, while it leaves all men free to choose any other. 
Chief Justice Clayton, (J. M.,) of Delaware, happily ex- 
presses the idea: "The distinction is a sound one be- 
tween a religion preferred by law and a religion preferred 
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by the people without the coercion of law: between a 
legal establishment, and a religious creed freely chosen 
by the people for themselves and for the fall and perfect 
enjoyment of which, without interruption or disturbance, 
they may claim the protection of law, guarantied to them 
by the Constitution itself."* 

The peace of society is the foundation and the origin 
of all the action of the common law in this matter. The 
law does not ask anything as to the truth of the religion 
which the State prefers, and which the majority of the 
people hold ; it may or it may not be true, that is not the 
question; the inquiries are simply, What is the religion? 
and does the action with which the law may be dealing 
disturb the peace of society which is seen to rest upon 
it] If the words or the acts of any man against Chris- 
tianity are such as to disturb this peace, then the com- 
mon law takes cognizance of it and steps in, not to de- 
fend the truth of the religion, but to protect the peace 
of society. Judge Clayton remarks, in a casef to which 
reference has already been made : " It (the common law) 
took cognizance of, gave faith and credit to the religion 
of Christ, as the religion of the common people; it ac- 
knowledged their right voluntarily to prefer that re- 
ligion, and to be protected in the enjoyment of it; and 
carried that protection to the fall length of punishing 
any man who outraged the feelings of the people, and 
insulted civil society, by wantonly and maliciously re- 
viling or ridiculing the religion which they had freely 
preferred, and upon which they had staked all their hopes 



* II. Harrington, 567. The State v. Chandler. See, also, Story on 
the Constitution, § 443. 

f II. Harrington, p. 567. An admirable decision in a case of bias* 
phemy, in the course of which the sophisms of Jefferson in his letter 
to John Cartright (Works, vol. 7, p. 359) are ably refuted, and his 
truthfulness and candor shown in no enviable b'ght. 
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of happiness, both here and hereafter." And in another 
place: " The common law never lighted the fires of Smith* 
field on the one hand, nor preferred the doctrines of infi- 
delity (which is proved by all history to be in character 
not less intolerant than fanaticism) on the other. It 
adapted itself to the religion of the country, just so far 
as was necessary for the peace and safety of civil insti- 
tutions ; but it took cognizance of offences against God, 
only when by their inevitable effect they became offences 

against man and his temporal security. He, 

therefore, who subverted, reviled or ridiculed the religion 
of our English ancestors was punished at common law, 
not for his offence against his God, but for his offence 
against man, whose peace and safety, as they believed, 
were endangered by such conduct."* 

The whole case may be briefly stated thus: The com- 
mon law, that great conservator of the peace of civil so- 
ciety, recognizes the Christian religion as the religion 
preferred by the people of this laud, and while it ceases 
not to defend, does not inquire as to the truthfulness of 
the doctrines; it makes an offence of, and punishes any 
act, whose tendency is to bring that religion into con- 
tempt or subvert its authority, because such contempt or 
subversion would break up the peace of the people, and 
weaken the sanctions of the law. 

The above investigation, if we mistake not, brings us 
to the following conclusion: This is a Christian country; 
the law protects and encourages Christianity above any 
other form of religion, because it holds that the welfare 
of the State and the peace of society are based upon it. 

The question naturally comes up here, Does not this 
interfere with that entire religious freedom which is un- 
derstood to prevail in this country % We answer, Clearly 
no. The Constitution of the general government and 

*II. Harrington, p. 557. 
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the fundamental laws of every State secure to every citi- 
zen the most perfect freedom in all that relates to mat- 
ters of conscience and religion. The instances are too 
numerous and well known to be adduced. Each indi- 
vidual may believe whatever system he may prefer, and 
may practise whatever modes of worship he deems most 
in accordance with the truth, provided always his prac- 
tice does not interfere with the public peace. While 
the State may prefer and testify its preference for Chris- 
tianity, yet it forces no man to believe or embrace it : it 
does not persuade or even approach him with arguments 
in favor of its truthfulness. The case is like that of an 
individual who holds his religion, but does not care to 
propagate it; he may prefer, as he does, that religion 
above all others, and, indeed, may ignore all others, yet 
he makes no effort to influence another mind ; he leaves 
each man about him to select for himself his form of be- 
lief. The preference of such a man invades the right of 
no other citizen. So the State may show favor to Chris- 
tianity, it does not by that invade the liberty of con- 
science of any man who does not believe the religion of 
the Bible, he may still believe and worship as he chooses, 
within the above limitation. And more, the State not 
only gives him this freedom, but will protect him in it. 
It will allow no man, even under the name of Christi- 
anity, to interfere with him. He may assemble with 
his fellows, and engage in whatever religious services, 
and if they do not interfere with the social peace, or de- 
cency, officers of the law shall stand guard at the door 
to keep away all intruders, and maintain for him an un- 
interrupted quiet It is only when the performance of 
religious rites contravenes the peace of society or the 
proprieties of life, that the law steps in. 

Nor does the preference of the State for Christianity 
invade the right of discussion. In almost every legal de- 
cision, from the very first, the temperate and decent dis- 
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cussion of Christianity, in a controversial way, is dis- 
tinctly recognised as lawfuL* It is only when such discus- 
sions degenerate into deliberate and malignant attempts 
to write against, and to bring into contempt the Bible or 
the Author of Christianity, that the law lays hold upon 
the disputants, and then because they outrage the feel- 
ings and endanger the peace of the people. It will not 
permit men to make systematic and public attempts in 
their discourses to destroy Christianity, because such at- 
tempts go to weaken the sanctions of law, upon which, 
in the last resort, the peace of the people rests. Within 
these limits, which every good citizen is supposed to re- 
cognize, discussion may be unfettered. 

The freedom of the press is not interfered with by the 
fact that Christianity is recognized as the religion of the 
State. While the press has a guarantee of freedom from 
all censorship; yet it is not free, even in matters which 
do not directly affect religion, to publish everything 
which its owner may see fit to utter. The law has the 
morals of the people under its care, and when it sees 
them likely to be injured, it comes in, and an all-suffi- 
cient reason for its interference is found in the fact that 
it considers the publication contra bonos mores. Thus it 
visits with pains and penalties those who abuse the free- 
dom of the press by obscene or licentious prints or 
books. The peace of the people is disturbed when an 
attempt is made to corrupt their morals. The publica- 
tion of infidel or blasphemous books is prohibited on the 
same ground. Though they may not, in a similar way, 
affect the morals of the people, yet from the fact that 
they arc against Christianity, upon which the public 
peace is resting, they are unlawful, and may not be put 
forth. 

* See II. Strange, 834. 8 Johns. 292. II. Sergeant & Rawle, 394. 
II. Burns' Ecclca. Law, 218. 
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The principle that Christianity is recognized by the 
State as something which essentially belongs to it, gives 
us, we think, the true and simple basis upon which the 
laws relating to the observance of the Sabbath are to be 
enforced. The law throws its protection round the sa- 
credness and quiet of the first day of the week, not be- 
cause it recognizes it as a sacred day in itself considered, 
but for other reasons. It does not punish the violation 
of the Sabbath, because that is an infraction of God's 
law. No human tribunal has any cognizance of the duty 
which a man owes to his Creator, least of all does Ame- 
rican law claim any such jurisdiction. That is a matter 
which belongs to the inner soul, whose silence and se- 
crecy can be approached by none except God. The law 
does not attempt to impose, as many falsely assert, when 
reasoning against Sunday ordinances, the views of obli- 
gation to God of one class of men upon another and a 
different class. Here, as in all other cases, the law is 
very practical; it sets before it one end, and sets itself 
to secure i t alone — The peace of the people. Christianity 
is a part of the common law, its sanctions give the law 
value, the people are a Christian people, and whatever 
tends to weaken or destroy the influence of Christianity, 
tends, in the same manner and degree, to destroy social 
peace. Now the sacredness of the Sabbath day is con- 
sidered, and has from the beginning of the country been 
considered, essential to the integrity of religion. It is 
understood so far and so well, that argument is not 
greatly necessary to establish the point, that wherever 
this day is disregarded and unobserved, there religion 
has little power, and will, by and by, cease to exist. 
Christianity, without a Sabbath, is impossible. 

It is this view of the case which gives a character of 
so much importance to Sabbath violation. In destroy- 
ing the sanctity of the Sabbath, the sanctity of religion 
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is destroyed; the welfare of the State, which is founded 
upon it, is assailed. 

We apprehend that this point is not understood, cer- 
tainly it is not urged as it deserves to be, in the argu- 
ments on the legal aspects of the Sabbath question. The 
matter is viewed from a much lower position, and in a 
much narrower circle. The point is taken — the peace 
of the community — but the conception of the phrase is 
of the lowest kind, as if it referred to the actual disturb- 
ance created at the specific time, and by the alleged vio- 
lation of the day. Hence witnesses are sworn to prove 
how much disturbance was created by the act in ques- 
tion. Now this may be a matter of importance, but it 
is not the thing at all which is chiefly to be regarded. 
The social peace hath a much wider significance than this, 
it even embraces the whole order of the State not in one 
place, or at one time, but in all places, and in all time. 
It is this peace of the people, the inheritance given them 
by the hard struggles of centuries, the sweet fruit of trees 
planted with tears and blood, the dear-bought boon of 
ancestral valor, for which institutions were established, 
and for which laws exist, and which the people are 
bound by every sacred obligation to hand down to coming 
generations; it is this peace which is struck at when the 
Sabbath is trampled upon. The specific violations of the 
day are taken at once out of the little circle of conse- 
quences at the moment or in the particular locality, and 
have given them a wide and lasting bearing. The array 
of witnesses proving or disproving the amount of actual 
noise, the questions whether this preacher's voice was 
drowned, or that worshipper's devotions were interrupt- 
ed, become almost ridiculous in their littleness, when 
compared with this greater question. We can afford 
almost to forget them, at least to pass them by, while we 
address ourselves to the simple inquiry, Has the Sab- 
bath been persistently violated? This once answered, 
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rest is plain. Is the Sabbath a part of the Christian re- 
ligion? If it is, then a crime has been committed which 
the common law recognises as such, and which it will 
punish as such; Christianity has been assaulted, acts 
have been committed, whose tendency is to bring it into 
neglect and contempt, and these the law will not permit. 
In these days, clear and well-defined views on this 
whole subject are of very deep importance. Infidelity 
sometimes grows bold, foreign skepticism and irreligion 
come in and vaunt themselves in their new-found 
freedom, and claim the right of not only holding, but 
promulgating, offensively and impudently, their dog- 
mas, while they assail blasphemously the religion of this 
people; and, as if this were not enough, they seek to 
abolish, not only time-honored customs, but, in some 
instances, boldly petition* the authorities to remove 
from the statute-book the laws which protect the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath. Nor is there a sufficiently intelli- 
gent and firm position assumed by the people themselves. 
There is, in too many instances, an indefinite notion that 
the freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of reli- 
gious opinion and practice is such, that Christians have 
no peculiar prerogatives or claims. This should not be. 
We should not fear to announce and to claim, fully and 
distinctly, what the law proclaims and gives. All men 
should know that Christianity — which interferes with 
the religion of no man, which forces itself on no man, 
— is a part of the law; that no man may with impunity 
trample upon, maliciously or wantonly assail it in its 
doctrines or its ordinances; that whether we consider 
its origin, its history, its people, or its laws, this is a 
Christian State. 

* In Newark, N. J., in 1853, a petition, numerously signed, was 
presented to the Common Council, by Germans and others ; praying 
that the Sunday ordinances might be abolished. 
VOL. Till.— 38 
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ARTICLE IV. 

The Bible vereui Tradition. Second Edition. 

Debt and Grace, as Related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
C. F. Hudson. Fourth Edition. Boston : Jewett & Co. 1858. 
pp. 472. 

The State of the Impenitent Dead. By Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D., 
Prof, of Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 

The Immortality of the Soul and the Final Condition of the Wicked, 
carefully considered. By Rev. R. W. Landis. New York. Carl- 
ton & Porter. 1859. pp. 518. 

As we were standing at the railway station of one 
of our western cities, waiting for the train to start, a 
man came hurrying forward with a bundle of tracts 
under his arm. " The world is about coming to an end/ 9 
said he, " will you read a tract ? Here is one to prove thai 
the first day of the week is not the Sabbath, but the seventh 
day is!" " We do not care to read it," said we. " But, 
have you any thing in your bundle to prove that when 
a man dies, he is as dead as a dogf He drew from the 
package a small tract purporting to be "An Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Common Sense/' whose aim was to 
prove the annihilation of the wicked. 

The "Second Adventists" or " Millerites," as they 
were at first called, having utterly failed in their inter- 
pretation of the prophecies, on the basis of which they 
had formed a sect, built church edifices, established 
periodicals, and founded a literature; found it very 
hard — such is human nature — to abandon all their 
new theories, confess their error, and fall back into the 
churches from which they had seceded j against which 
they had said so many bitter things, and by whom so 
many hard things had been said against them; and, 
partly to cover their retreat, and partly through the 
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principles of interpretation which they had adopted, 
they revived the old dogma of the annihilation of the 
wicked. 

In endeavoring to fix the exact day in which the 
world was to come to an end, they claimed to take 
God at his word, to believe precisely what he had said, 
" and not," as they said, " any human speculations or 
explanations." Having predicted "the time of the 
end" repeatedly, and failed in their calculations as 
often, they did not learn any better than before what 
are the true principles of interpretation, but rejecting 
all figures of speech, and the Oriental exuberance with 
which the sacred — and all contemporaneous writers — 
were accustomed to clothe their ideas; insisting still, 
that all Scripture is to be understood in the exact 
words of the inspired record, they plunged into down- 
right Materialism. 

Their false principle of interpretation, which was an 
intense literalism, proved of good service in making a 
deep impression on uncultivated minds; fixing, as they 
pretended, the precise time of the world's destruction, 
and comforting themselves iit disappointment when 
their predictions failed, insinuating that the blame 
was not theirs, but God's, because he had not made 
the revelation plainer, it grew upon them till it proved 
a mare. If one part of the Bible is to be understood 
literally, why not every part? If it were a good rule, 
why restrict its application? It saved them the labor 
of a careful analysis or critical exegesis; it made the Al- 
mighty responsible for their mistakes and absurdities, but 
it could not fail to multiply absurdities beyond measure. 
For, they said, if the Bible speaks of God's hand, we 
are bound to believe that he has a hand, though it be 
invisible to us. If it speaks of God seeing, it is evident 
that he has eyes. If he says, " The seventh day is the 
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Sabbath of the Lord thy God;" and, " Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy," we are not to qualify or 
go back of these divine declarations, but we are to ob- 
serve the seventh day as the Christian Sabbath to the 
end of the world; and, if he says that the wicked are 
to be destroyed, we are to believe that they are to be 
destroyed, both soul and body to be annihilated for 
ever! And, hence, when this zealous, self-appointed 
tract distributor arrested our attention with the old 
watchwords of a "Second Adventism," I was prepared 
to find him advocating the Jewish Sabbath, vending 
Sabbatarian tracts, and to find his bundle containing 
something to prove the annihilation of the wicked. 

Hence, though it may not be generally known, 
nearly all the persons who were Second Adventists a 
few years ago, are now believers in the doctrine of an- 
nihilation; and mainly through their endeavors, others 
have been induced to adopt the same doctrine, who 
never were Second Adventists; till now, it has become 
one of the questions which every minister is liable to 
encounter in his congregation, and to be called upon to 
investigate, and which is most likely to demand special 
treatment at his hands. But it is the old controversy 
in a new form. For, as Isaac Taylor has said: "Every 
one who has reflected maturely on the workings of the 
human mind, perceives that, whether the fact be con- 
fessed or concealed, the stress of the controversy con- 
cerning the divine mission of Christ, depends upon the 
doctrine of future punishment. The affirmations of 
our Lord and his apostles on this subject, though they 
fall in with the smothered forebodings of conscience in 
every man's bosom, give a distinct form to apprehen- 
sions from which the mind strives, by all means, if pos- 
sible, to escape, and which it will never cordially admit, 
until the moral faculties be rectified. The quarrel of 
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the world with Christianity comes to its issue upon this 
doctrine of future retribution." 

The books referred to at the head of this Article, 
with many others which might be named, among the 
most influential of which are, "A View of the Scrip- 
ture Revelations Concerning a Future State," by Arch- 
bishop Whately. and a work by Kev. H. H. Dobney, a 
Baptist English clergyman, have all been published or 
reprinted quite recently; showing, that in various parts 
of the country, the question is attracting considerable 
attention. Archbishop Whately's and Mr, Dobney's 
treatises are among the earlier works on the subject, 
and show the least departures from an evangelical 
faith; they are, therefore, made elementary books to be 
put into the hands of inquirers, as the "milk" of the 
system before they are able to bear "strong meat" 

The authors of "Tradition versus the Bible/' intro- 
duce themselves to the public with a flippant contempt 
for all commentators and religious teachers generally ; 
and seek to impress it on their readers, that it is for 
the interest of all churches and evangelical Christians to 
keep them in the dark, and maintain, at all hazards, 
the commonly received opinions on the subject of future 
punishment; though what particular advantage it can 
be to them, unless it be true, these authors have not 
seen fit to inform us. They implore their readers to 
think for themselves — as though they had never done it 
before — which is as sure to awaken the suspicion of in- 
telligent and thoughtful men as it is to succeed with 
the ignorant and unwary. This book is the most 
forcibly written, most logical, and least dangerous, we 
have seen on that side of the question. It boldly as- 
sumes every position the theory demands; it assails with 
great intrepidity, all the strongholds of its adversaries; 
it shrinks from nothing; it indicates no fear of defeat. 
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But its teachings are so opposite to the views of most 
people who have any honest faith in the Scriptures, that 
it will repel rather than attract them. To all such, 
the book itself is its best antidote. It can hardly be 
acceptable to any who were not previously inclined to 
its theories, or were not the enemies of the Christian 
religion. Its philosophy is bald Materialism; its pre* 
mises are false ; its conclusions monstrous. 

"Debt and Grace" is a different book. Mr. Hudson 
is a very pleasant and a very courteous author. He 
takes a wide range of subjects; speculates largely and 
somewhat dreamily; and fancies, that with the doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked, he has the clue with 
which he can explore the broad labyrinth of theology; 
or, rather, the solvent by which all theologies shall be- 
come one. 

Dr. Hovey's book, without claiming to answer every 
question which springs np in the course of the contro- 
versy ; yet, from a strictly religious stand-point, meets 
and discusses in a masterly manner, every one that is 
vital to the subject; and though one of the least in 
compass, is one of the most conclusive and convincing 
volumes that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Landis takes a wider range, and makes the dis- 
cussion of the Immortality of the Soul, the leading pur- 
pose of the work; but he finds occasion to open his 
butteries on Annihilationists, Universalists, and what- 
ever comes in his way. He piles argument upon ar- 
gument, and places authority over against authority; 
drawing largely also, as his antagonists do, from ancient 
philosophers and the Christian fathers; revelling in his 
work, with many a side blow of bitter sarcasm, with a 
keen relish for all the absurd positions of his opponents, 
and marching on to his conclusions with entire confi- 
dence, as if he would not quail before his enemies were 
they ten times more numerous and more strong. 
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These four books comprise the argument. The line 
of discussion proposed in this review, is to point out 
certain other doctrines or conclusions which become 
inevitable when the theory of annihilation is assumed. 
It is proposed to show their connection with that theory, 
and to prove its falsity, by proving their absurdity. 

It has already been intimated, that positions are now 
boldly assumed or affirmed, and others announced or 
foreshadowed which were not adopted by the earlier 
writers on the subject. But their existence has been 
made necessary by the doctrine of annihilation. How- 
ever absurd, or unscriptural, or incredible they may 
seem, they are logical sequences; they are the natural 
outgrowth of that first truth or radical principle of the 
system. If that doctrine be true, they are simply un- 
avoidable; for principles will work themselves out to 
their logical conclusions. 

Many of the most pernicious errors that the Church 
has ever encountered, have been announced by good 
men — men who never adopted, but stoutly resisted 
many features which those errors afterwards assumed. 
But the human will and arm are powerless in conflict 
with principle. Principles are germs which will develop 
themselves, silently and unseen, but at length will bring 
forth plants or trees, after their kind, and ultimately 
the fruit. If the fruit be bad, the tree is bad; if the 
results be false, count the cause a lie. So we can some- 
times tell, by a careful analysis of the original elements 
or principles of an error, to what it will grow, and see 
many or all the concomitants and conclusions that 
await future development. We may reason from the 
tree forward to the fruit ; or from the fruit backward 
to the tree. The skilful pomologist opens the peach- 
bud in mid-winter, and finds already the germ of blos- 
soms and of fruits; and reads in it, but for untimely 
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frosts and storms, the promise of an abundant harvest. 
And, hence, by pointing out certain strange or absurd 
positions which flow directly from the main feature of 
the system, we hope to arrest the attention and the 
footsteps of some who might otherwise be captivated 
by the specious arguments in its behalf, and save them 
from hopeless entanglement in the meshes of a perni- 
cious error. 

1. The doctrine of annihilation cJtanges and degrades 
all our ordinary conceptions of the soul. 

Its advocates deny that immortality is a natural at- 
tribute of the soul. They do not admit that immor- 
tality inheres in it as one of the conditions of its nor- 
mal existence. They do not, and cannot affirm its 
immortality even though we had not sinned. Their 
leading proposition is, that all the longings for immor- 
tality and the wonderful powers and capacities of the 
soul, do not prove it to be immortal; that the Bible 
nowhere affirms or implies the immortality of any ex- 
cept those who believe in Christ. 

We had been accustomed to suppose, that in our 
complex being, was an element of pure spirituality, 
which made us related to the angels; that if there be 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels — 
who are fallen spirits — that they would suffer for their 
sins for ever, which the Annihilationists do not deny; 
and that the spirits of men were as imperishable as 
they, and might live and suffer as long as sinning 
angels, or live and enjoy the bliss of heaven as long as 
the holy angels, and that too as a natural law of their 
being. We think it competent to say, that the Bible 
generally assumes the immortality of the soul, as it 
does the existence of God. and that it affirms the ex- 
istence of God as opposed to all the claims of idolatry. 
So, Christ, when reasoning with the Sadducees, who 
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were strict Materialists, virtually affirms the immor- 
tality of the soul, by showing that Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were still living, though long since dead; and, 
that the soul having survived the death of the body, 
the greatest shock we know of, was henceforth never 
liable to die. 

Then when we are told that " God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life: and he became a living soul" the passage seems 
to indicate that there was imparted to man a quality 
whose peculiar characteristic was life; and as this was 
something from God, and distinct from the body, that it 
brought us into nearer relations to God, and that it bore 
the image of the "immortal^ only wise God, in its spiri- 
tual aspects, and that it could survive the body and live 
indefinitely without it" But our annihilationist com- 
mentators charge that "King James' Version" of the 
Bible was "purposely corrupted to sustain the immor- 
tality of the soul," and that "man became a living soul" 
means nothing more than that man became "a breathing 
animal," "a living creature." But so did the ox and 
the horse. Did God breathe into their nostrils, and did 
they, like Adam, become living souU? Then how is a 
man any better than a beast? How the soul is degraded 
by such teachings! But if these views be correct, why 
did the Spirit of inspiration make this peculiar announce- 
ment respecting Adam, and omit it with respect to the 
other "breathing animals;" especially since the creation 
of our first parents, as male and female, had been men- 
tioned already, in connection with "the beast of the 
earth after his kind, the cattle after his kind, and every 
thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind?" 

But what if the Bible does not say in so many words 
that the soul is immortal; neither does it, on the other 
hand, affirm that it is ever annihilated. It is still a ques- 
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tion of interpretation. And the annihilationist is as far 
as ever from proving that the souk of the wicked ever 
cease to be. 

2. The advocates of annihilation hold that tJtere is no 
existence of the soul separate from tlte body. They hold 
44 that the soul is the result of organization, and ceases 
to exist when the organism fails;" that "man is solely 
dependent on his corporeal organization for all his 
thoughts, sensations, feelings, and conscious develop- 
ments;" that "all thought, sensation and being, there- 
fore, utterly perish at death." Dobney says ; " The death 
threatened to Adam was the death of the entire man," 
"the extinction of being." Another says; "The Bible 
teaches that man, the soul as well as the body, dies;" 
and another: "I think I am fairly permitted to affirm, 
that both our Lord and his apostles taught that the state 
of death is a complete decease of the conscious being." 
This is the prevalent and growing opinion of the anni- 
hilationists. And to be consistent, to this complexion 
must it come at last! 

Mr. Henderson seems to have some scruples about 
making this admission, as he does about some others; 
but still insists that if the soul does not cease to be, it is 
in an inactive state, and unable to take any note of time. 
If any find difficulty in understanding what this means, 
the following extracts from " The Bible versus Tradition," 
are not liable to the same objection. It says, "souls can 
be killed and murdered." " The soul of man can die 
and does die." " Man has no soul, and can have no con- 
scious existence independently of the organized being 
animated." 

These monstrous conclusions are forced on them in 
this way: They deny the inherent immortality of the 
soul, and in doing so, it is important to abate, as far as 
possible, the whole force of the argument from its im- 
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materiality. Besides, if the soul can exist without the 
body — can survive the body, it is not so easy to make it 
die. If it can exist one hour, why not a thousand ages! 
If it may be conscious of suffering independently of the 
body, its pain may not depend on the destructive agents 
which make the body suffer; it may outlive the body 
and suffer on forever. But if we can be made to believe 
that the soul is the result of organization, we can more 
easily comprehend that it should cease to exist with the 
dissolution or destruction of the body. Hence, the ear- 
nestness with which it is contended that the soul can 
have no existence separate from the body. Hence, the 
emphasis with which some of the foregoing statements 
are made, especially in the absence of proof! 

If we admit the consciousness and activity of the soul 
without the body, as, for instance, between death and 
the judgment, we should be compelled to admit that the 
early sinners of our race, as those of Sodom and Gomor- 
rha, will have been suffering, some thousands of years, 
previous to the judgment. And if their condemnation 
is more " tolerable " than that of sinners who heard Christ 
preach, and have enjoyed the light of the Gospel, there 
may lie beyond the judgment, we know not how many 
thousands of years of suffering for the later and greater 
sinners of our race. This would be detrimental, if not 
fatal, to the theory. For the positive suffering of the 
wicked for the punishment of sin through unknown 
thousands of years, is neither an agreeable thought, nor 
the prevalent and favorite theory of annihilationiste. 
And hence, 

3. Another argument is, undoubtedly, a natural de- 
sire tltat the punishnient of sin may be brief. 

But this also naturally grows out of the original idea. 
If the punishment of the wicked be not unending mi- 
sery, it is obvious that the Bible assigns to it no definite 
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limits. And our interest, as sinners, in the question, 
we might be sure, would make the punishment of the 
judgment the speedy extinction of the souL 

Mr. Dobney, who had received an evangelical educa- 
tion, says expressly that we are not able to tell how long 
the wicked will suffer. It may be fifty, five hundred, or 
five thousand years. But the later and more zealous 
American advocates of the theory have very little to say 
about a protracted period of suffering, but insist strenu- 
lously, and dwell mainly on the fad of annihilation it- 
self. The consequence is, that the main point of the 
doctrine now, is the speedy termination of all suffering 
in annihilation. It might have been evident, from first 
principles, that the doctrine would reach this result 
Make the suffering of the wicked endless, and the mind 
accepts the idea, though an appalling one, and acts in 
view of it. But make that suffering for a limited but 
indefinite period only, and the mind of every sinner in 
the world is under the deepest conceivable pressure to 
make it the shortest possible. And hence it begins to 
speculate and inquire for the evidence that it is to suffer 
five hundred or even fifty years. If the Bible does not 
fix a limit, we shall make the period very short. 

Besides, no attentive reader of the Bible can have 
failed to notice that fire is the agent by which the de- 
struction of the wicked is frequently represented. " Hell- 
fire," and "the lake of fire and brimstone," are terms 
of frequent occurrence. "The proud, yea, all that do 
wickedly, shall be as stubble, and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, and shall leave them neither root 
nor branch." "The wicked shall perish, and the ene- 
mies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs ; they shall 
consume; into smoke shall they consume away." If 
the figurative interpretation of these passages is to be 
given up, and they are to be construed as the annihila- 
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tionists would have them, that they indicate the mode of 
destruction, or teach the utter extinction of the wicked, 
it is impossible to resist the tendency to make that de- 
struction very speedy, as if but a single day! 

Whatever the teachers of this new doctrine may hold 
on the subject, out of regard to the prevalent opinions of 
evangelical churches, or their own earlier and better edu- 
cation, it will be impossible to prevent " the common 
people" from believing in a destruction of the wicked, 
speedily accomplished. Those who still preach a final 
extinction of being at the end of centuries of suffering, 
or the anguish of death protracted through ages, are al- 
ready a small minority, left far behind by their bolder 
and more progressive brethren. Speedy and utter an- 
nihilation is the conclusion of the whole matter! 

Moreover, it is said that annihilation itself is a terrible 
punishment. Sometimes our opponents, when pressed 
by argument, would fain persuade us that it is scarcely 
less than eternal torment. And this is the only place 
where the longings for immortality are allowed to have 
any weight. But if annihilation be so dreadful, any one 
can see that a preceding period of suffering, indefinitely 
long, would be wholly inadmissible. Why inflict the 
soul with both; and thereby heap upon the sinner the 
miseries of both systems? The people will not receive 
such a doctrine. For whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, the only prevailing argument for the annihilation 
of the wicked is, that it is a punishment less severe than 
eternal misery. Every consideration which makes an- 
nihilation dreadful, must make the preceding suffering 
correspondingly short Else there is no gain in the doc- 
trine. And whatever may be said, the real reason, the 
prevailing argument for believing in it, is that it is less 
terrible than that of eternal misery. Annihilation is 
made the refuge from endless suffering. And hence, 
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Mr. Henderson has somewhat poetically expressed what 
must inevitably become the uniform doctrine on the 
subject, by all the advocates of the main proposition. 
Where, speaking of the general resurrection, he says, 
"It shall be as if the unjust, hearing the last call to life, 
should be putting on a glorious incorruption, and should 
perish in the act" And is this the end of the wicked 
and all their punishment! The last trump shall sound, 
the wicked shall put forth one mighty effort for life, but 
the struggle kills them utterly and entirely — soul and 
body perish at once and forever. To this conclusion 
does the doctrine directly tend. But how little does this 
sound like what the Bible says on the same subject! It 
says the wicked shall go away "into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels;" into "hell-fire," 
where there shall be "weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth!" But we shall have occasion to look at 
these texts again. 

4. These positions necessitate another, viz. : Hiai the 
souls we shall have after the resurrection are not the same 
souls we have here. 

If the soul cannot exist without the body, and is 
wholly dependent on organization, and cannot outlive 
the body in the punishment after the judgment, we are 
compelled to affirm that the soul utterly perishes at the 
death of the body. The advocates of this theory say 
many fine things of the deep of the soul till the resur- 
rection; of the righteous sleeping in Jesus; but it is 
mere rhetoric. They do not believe anything of the 
kind; and when they are closely questioned, it will be 
found that their opinion is that when a man dies, saint 
or sinner, his soul is extinct before his body is laid in the 
grave, and that as to all consciousness not only, but all 
being, a dead man is as a dead dog! 

We can conceive of the reorganization or re-construc- 
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tion of a material body, but to re-create a spiritual ex- 
istence which has become extinct, is simply inconceiva- 
ble. Another soul may be created when the body is re- 
organized, but the soul that was, can no more be re-pro- 
duced than the extinguished flame of a candle. If the 
candle be destroyed, the flame is extinguished; if the 
body dies, the soul is extinguished. And as the flame 
of the candle and the soul of man are both the result of 
organization ; the candle can be constructed again of the 
identical elements it had before, and be susceptible of a 
flame precisely like that which was extinguished ; but it 
cannot be the same; no more can the soul we are to have 
after the resurrection and re-construction of the body be 
the same soul we have now. It may be like it, but to 
be one and the same is inconceivable. 

To use an illustration of Mr. Landis: A bell may 
sound to-day, the sound is dependent on the bell, the 
mere result or condition of its organization ; it may sound 
again to-morrow, and the sound be exactly like that of 
to-day, in tone and volume, but they are no more iden- 
tical than the two things most unlike in all the universe 
are one and the same. And if any say that the soul is 
not extinct, but unconscious, Prof. Hovey insists that it 
is all the same as if the soul were dead; affirming very 
justly that "if men extinguish the soul's consciousness 
until the resurrection, they do, to all intents and purposes, 
kill the soul no less than the body. For a soul minus 
consciousness is no more a human soul, than a corpse 
without life is a human body. Consciousness organizes 
and holds together the faculties of the soul, as the prin- 
ciple of natural life does the elements of the body ; the 
one is as necessary to personal being as the other is to 
animal existence." 

We will not raise any question as to personal iden- 
tity in view of this position, or start any other difficulties 
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in the line of the argument, for we conceive that no dif- 
ficulty in the case is so great as our instinctive repug- 
nance to the proposition itself. 

5. The positions already stated necessitate still another, 
not less shocking to Christian sensibility than the last, 
which, if we can disprove, several of the main positions 
of the Annihilationists are overthrown. With the ex- 
ception of Enoch and Elijah, none of the righteous thai 
have lived on the eartli, from the creation to the present 
time, are now to be found in heaven. Their bodies evi- 
dently are not there; their souls — they have none — they 
are extinct. 

We had fondly dreamed that our little ones who are 
dead were in heaven. It is some relief to a sorrowing 
mother, whose children are sleeping in a cold and dis- 
tant grave, over which the darkness of midnight broods, 
and the rain falls, and wintry winds sweep, to believe 
that the tender lambs are safely folded in the arms of 
the Great Shepherd. This new doctrine would rob her 
heart of the last gleam of comfort. We had been taught 
to believe that pious parents and Christian friends, when 
they die, go immediately to be with Christ; and that 
those who have long since died, witnesses for Him, after 
being persecuted and hunted for their lives, had found 
rest in heaven. This doctrine, if it be true, proves it to 
be but the rest of temporary annihilation. We are told 
that inasmuch as there is no consciousness, the time 
from the death of Abel to the judgment will seem as no- 
thing; that when the righteous rise, however long they 
may have been dead, it will be to them but as a moment, 
and, therefore, can make no perceptible difference with 
them. But it makes the greatest possible difference 
with us. We do not believe, indeed, that the righteous 
will be made perfect, and enter upon the full enjoyment 
of their powers and privileges till after the resurrection; 
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nevertheless, that they will be far happier after death 
and before the resurrection than they are here. How 
cheerless and dreadful, then, must it be for the Christian 
when about to die, to know that he is not going to hea- 
ven immediately, but into a state of unconsciousness, to 
continue, how many ages he does not know, but till the 
resurrection of the body! Are the hopes of the saints 
that we have seen die in triumph to be blasted % Are 
they to suffer this great disappointment* They seemed 
to see Jesus through the opening crevices of this earthly 
tabernacle falling to ruins; they had visions of angels; 
they thought they were about to' step into glory; and the 
latest signals they gave us, on the outmost limits of time, 
after speech had failed, the kindling eye and the radiant 
smile, even in death, seemed to give assurance to us that 
it should be as they hoped. It would be a terrible shock 
to our faith to be convinced that all this is a hallucina- 
tion, and that these kindling raptures of the departing 
spirit are to be suddenly dashed in the darkness of a 
long, long night! 

We had been taught to believe, as most of the Church, 
for ages, has believed, that " the whole family in heaven 
and earth," embraced the whole body of believers, and 
that this involved the conclusion that the dead are as 
certainly in heaven as the living on the earth; that "the 
spirits of just men made perfect" are in heaven; that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are there; that the holy apos- 
tles are there; and that when Jesus said to his disciples, 
" In my Father's house are many mansions; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you; and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also," he was not under- 
stood to mean that this promise should be fulfilled at 
the end of the world, but at their death. 

We had supposed, also, that whenever we have read, 
vol. viii. — 39 
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with quickened pulse, as we always do, the inspired ac- 
count of Stephen's death, the first Christian martyr, and 
seen him kneeling and "looking steadfastly up into hea- 
ven," beholding "the glory of God and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God;" and as his persecutors ran 
upon him, calmly calling upon God, and saying, "Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit," that he did not mean after a 
lapse of ages; after his spirit had been extinct for many 
centuries; and we cannot but think that if Stephen had 
so regarded it, it would have cooled his ardor, if it had 
not made him shrink from a martyr's fate altogether. 
Would it not seem weak or cruel, if an Almighty Sa- 
viour, into whose face he was looking directly through 
the opened heavens, could do nothing better for him 
than to let the light of his life and his soul go out toge- 
ther like an extinguished taper, for ages'? What an an- 
swer to a martyr's prayer, uttered in the very face of the 
Son of God! What a reception that extinction must be 
for the spirit of one dying a witness for Jesus! 

But there is another striking text bearing on this 
subject, in the words of Christ himself. He said to the 
thief on the cross: " Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise." What can be more ex- 
plicit] What could better prove that the souls of the 
righteous, at death, "being then made perfect in holi- 
ness, are received into the highest heavens, where they 
behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for 
the full redemption of their bodies'?" 

But, see how the ingenuity of the annihilationists tor- 
tures this passage. They say that "to-day" qualifies not 
the words which follow it, but those that precede it — 
making it refer not to the time of their meeting in Pa- 
radise, but to the time of the Saviour's declaration. At- 
tempting to break the manifest force of the passage, they 
reduce it to downright nonsense. . When could Christ 
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say anything, if not on the very day he did say it] "I 
say unto thee, to-day" Of course he said it tltat day! 
Nor does it help the matter to construe the passage 
as some have done, viz. : " I say unto thee to-day, i. e. 9 
tikis very day of my crucifixion, when my cause seems 
ruined, that, nevertheless, I am Christ; the cause is not 
dead; "Thou shalt" yet "be with me in Paradise!" 
For the dying thief did not require any greater evidence 
or new assurance of Christ's Messiahship. He believed 
in Christ already, though He was expiring by his side. 
He did not doubt His character, coming or kingdom, 
The plain and obvious meaning of the passage is what 
it is ordinarily taken to be, that on the very day of their 
crucifixion, Christ and the thief should meet in Para- 
dise. 

But the bearings of this topic are very important on 
the main question. We cannot dismiss it yet. 

If Paul had not believed that he would enter into 
heaven immediately after death, could he have felt as he 
did? could he have expressed himself as he did? when 
he said, "I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better, 
nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you?" Was not the choice between heaven and earth, 
and not some third place unlike either? Did he prefer 
temporary annihilation or a state of unconsciousness to 
a few more years on earth to serve the Church? But 
Paul also says to the Corinthians: "We know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens." " Whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord;" "and willing rather to be ab- 
sent from the body and to be present with the Lord." 
There is not the slightest reference here to a third state 
— "the intermediate state" — or any intimation of a long 
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interval of soul-sleep, unconsciousness or temporary ex- 
tinction of being, between death and the resurrection. 
But the first impression and the whole drift of the ar- 
gument concur with the current theology on the sub- 
ject, viz. : that the souls of the righteous at death " do 
enter immediately into glory." 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Hudson says: "The Scriptures 
give us few hints of the condition of the soul in its un- 
clothed state." "May we not suppose, that in the dis- 
embodied state, the soul is lost in an intuition of its 
past history, with no process of thinking, and no note of 
timet" "Not a state of thinking; perhaps, on the other 
hand, not of unconsciousness; but of momentary all- 
consciousness, the same to those who die soon or late, 
the resurrection and the judgment close following." 
(Debt and Grace, p. 261.) We trust that Mr. Hudson 
understands this; perhaps some of his readers do. We 
do not. 

6. The doctrine of annihilation cannot fail to rob hea- 
ven of its glory and hell of its terrors. For we venture 
to say, that any man who has been accustomed to think 
of hell, has regarded it as a place of unspeakable tor- 
ment, from which the sinner would hail simple death, 
or the termination of being, as a great relief. And 
whatever may be said to the contrary, there can be no 
doubt that the fear of hell, as a motive of action among 
men, has been great and salutary. Take it away, and 
you take away a powerful restraint on the sins of men. 
Take it away, and substitute a sudden and entire, though 
terrible destruction of the wicked, and you open the 
flood-gates of vice. Talk as we may, if there be no long 
and gloomy hereafter to the sinner, the deepest utter- 
ance of our depraved nature is, "Let us eat and drink; 
for to-morrow we die." 

In like manner, we are accustomed to regard heaven 
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as a place of surpassing happiness and glory. But the 
direct tendency of the doctrine of annihilation and its 
discussion, is to degrade heaven. Hell is simple death ; 
and, of course, heaven is simple existence. Speaking 
of the resurrection of the righteous, " The Bible versus 
Tradition," says (p. 130:) "God giving them the incor- 
ruptible nature necessarily renders to them eternal life." 
Eternal life is not made synonymous with eternal bless- 
edness, but with eternal existence. "The gift of God 
is eternal life," they interpret as opposed to annihila- 
tion, and, therefore, no more a state of happiness than 
simple existence is such. We are not aware that these 
persons are conscious of such a tendency in their teach- 
ings, but as in the discussion, the punishment of the 
wicked has come to be divested of all terror, except what 
is involved in simple annihilation; so has heaven, in 
like manner, and almost of necessity, come to be divest- 
ed of blessedness and glory. 

But this will become more apparent, if, at this point, 
and as bearing on the foregoing remarks, we look into 
the Bible to see what is the meaning of the terms "life" 
and "death," which the advocates of annihilation make 
so nearly synonymes with heaven and hell. 

As to the ordinary signification of these terms, there 
can be no question ; and we shall agree that the terms 
are to be taken in that sense, except when the nature 
of the subject under discussion, the circumstances, or 
the context, indicate that they are to be used in a tro- 
pical sense. 

And to direct the discussion, we affirm that "life" often 
signifies a state of divine approbation and piety on earth, 
ripening into surpassing and unending glory in heaven; 
and that "death" often signifies a state of sinfulness and 
alienation from God> terminating in unending misery in 
hell; or, as Prof. Hovey says, that "the term death, 
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when used by sacred writers to signify the penalty of 
sin, refers to the destruction of well-being, rather than 
of simple existence." 

It is quite manifest that the following passages were 
spoken to living men, viz.: "To enter into life." Matt, 
xviii. 8, 9, and Mark ix. 43, 45. "Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life." John v. 40. "Narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life." Matt. vii. 14. "Be- 
lieving ye might have life." John xx. 31. "To be spi- 
ritually-minded is life." Rom. viii. 6. "He that hath 
the Son hath life," 1 John v. 12; and especially, "He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he 
that believeth not shall not see life." John iii. 36. 

Our opponents must admit, that in the above, as well 
as in various other passages, "life" denotes not simply 
being or bare existence, but salvation or eternal happi- 
ness. If, then, "life" frequently has an unusual or ex- 
traordinary signification in the Scriptures, and if it mean 
an existence in holiness and blessedness; let us see if 
"death," in like manner, wbich is the penalty of sin, 
does not mean an existence in sinfulness and misery, 
and not the simple termination of existence. 

The apostle says to the Ephesians : "And you hath 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins." 
Not only had these persons never been dead literally, 
but the writer proceeds immediately to show that that 
death consisted in alienation from God. "Being dead 
in your sins," Col. ii. 3, describes the unregenerate con- 
dition of men, to which use corresponds the term "hath 
quickened," in the text just quoted; and "being born 
again," used in John iii. 3. The expressions "passed 
from death unto life," John v. 27; " We know that we 
have passed from death unto life," 1 John iii. 14; "He 
that loveth not abideth in death," Rom. vi. 12; whose 
connections will occur to every thoughtful reader, evi- 
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dently do not refer to persons who had ever been dead, 
in a literal sense, but to those who had been dead in a 
spiritual sense. "They speak," says Prof. Hovey, "of 
spiritual death and life; of passing from one moral con- 
dition to another and opposite one. To say that this 
new moral condition and blessed state is to endure and 
improve forever, may doubtless be to utter an important 
truth, but one which does not conflict in the slightest 
degree with its present existence. It begins in this life, 
it continues forever." (p. 41.) 

And if "this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent," is it not fair to suppose that the absence of 
that knowledge is death eternal? And inasmuch as 
both terms have a spiritual import, and are used to de- 
signate the moral condition of those to whom they are 
applied; and as the former does not mean simple exist- 
ence, but a perpetual state of happiness; is there not 
equal reason for believing that the latter, as the oppo- 
site or the negative terra, does not mean simple or lite- 
ral death — an end of conscious being, but a perpetual 
state of misery and alienation from God ? And if having 
eternal life (see John iii. 36) does not prevent the death 
of the body, nor that death prevent the life and happi- 
ness of the soul; is it not fair to suppose that that death, 
which is the penalty of sin, and in contrast with eter- 
nal life, does not mean the death of the body, nor pre- 
vent the existence and perpetual existence of the soul? 

In this particular view of the case, we present two 
other passages, with the comments of Prof. Hovey on 
each: 

(1.) "In his letter to Timothy, Paul makes use of 
this expression: 'she that liveth riotously is dead while 
she liveth/ (1 Tim. v. 6 ;) literally, living she is dead. 
Death and life are here predicated of the same person at 
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the same time. By using the term which signifies has 
died, and so is dead in the present tense, the apostle de- 
clares that being dead is compatible with being at the 
same time alive. But the life here spoken of, is plainly 
one of conscious existence; and hence the death referred 
to cannot involve a negation of such existence. It 
must rather be the opposite or negative of s6me higher 
life, some better condition and finer flow of being. 
That is to say, it must be spiritual death, the insensi- 
bility, darkness, and misery of a soul alienated from 
God." (p. 35.) 

(2.) " c Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that belie veth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me, shall never die.' (John xi. 25, 26.) Christ here 
affirms that every believer is exempted from death. 
And it matters not for our present purpose whether the 
word translated in our version ' liveth* refers in this 
passage to physical or to moral life. If it refer to physi- 
cal life, then our Saviour pronounces the Christian to be 
already, in time, delivered from the power of death, and 
in possession of a true and immortal life. But if it re- 
fer to moral life, Christ declares that whoever possesses 
this life, whether in the body or out of the body, is de- 
livered from the power of death; that is, his union with 
God and delight in him, which alone constitute the nor- 
mal living of the soul, shall never be interrupted — he 
shall never die." 

Let us now advance a step farther. 

Various passages place in contrast with life, not the 
term death, but terms which involve the idea of intense 
suffering, without any intimation of its termination — 
terms, therefore, which, on account of such contrast, 
are a fair commentary, and give a just idea of what is 
involved in the term death. For instance, (Mark ix. 
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43 — 48,) our Saviour speaks of those who enter into 
life at the sacrifice of a "hand" a "foot" or an "eye," 
and gives his hearers to understand that those who do 
not make this sacrifice shall "go into hell, into the fire 
that shall never be quenched; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched." And to give em- 
phasis to this terrible idea, it is repeated three times in 
the same connection, and precisely in the words just 
used. All going back to Isaiah lxvi. 24, to break the 
force of these words ; to Ecclesiasticus and the " Targum 
of Jonathan;" all the explanations about "Tophet" or 
the " Valley of Hinnom," which the Annihilationists 
borrow from the Universalists, make but a puerile and 
miserable piece of pettifogging ; no honest reader of the 
Scriptures can fail to interpret this passage as an awful 
figure of the coming doom of the incorrigibly wicked. 

So our Saviour says again: "Many shall come from 
the East and the West, and shall sit down with Abrar 
ham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." "So shall it be at the end of the world; the 
angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire; 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth." How 
tame and how unlike the divine recdrd are the expla- 
nations of the Annihilationists ! Let them construe these 
passages as they may; let them call them figurative if 
they please, but the more we strip off all that is figura- 
tive, the nearer we come to the naked and terrible truth 
of the perpetual suffering of the wicked ; and the stronger 
the evidence that death, the penalty of sin, a manifest 
condition in sin on earth, shall culminate in inconceiva- 
ble torments when this period of probation shall give 
place to that of retribution. 
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Another text demands attention : "And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous 
into life eternal." (Matt. xxv. 46.) This is the conclu- 
sion of our Lord's description of the last judgment. 
And as Dr. Post says, who has written ably on the im- 
mortality of the soul, (see "New Englander" for May, 
1856,) "It is the most full, formal and methodic state- 
ment of the process and sentence of the final judgment 
to be found in the Scriptures, and taken in all its aspects, 
may be regarded as not less certainly than any other, 
entitled to rule on this topic." "The shadows of the 
hastening crucifixion are falling around the speaker. 
Life is entering the solemnity of its last hour. The 
theme, the speaker, the time, the scene, are above po- 
etry, above passion; too awful for rhetoric; all belong 
to severe reason and pure truth." 

The term "everlasting" which occurs in this text, 
and which qualifies " punishment," is the same in the 
original as the term "eternal" which qualifies "life/' 
and the two states or conditions are manifestly equal 
in duration. And "everlasting punishment," the con- 
text shows to be synonymous with the phrase a little 
preceding, where it is called "everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels;" which any one who is 
accustomed to let the Scriptures interpret themselves, 
would understand as a fair explanation of the " hell-fire" 
or " hell " in passages previously quoted. So, we have 
no doubt, ninety-nine out of every hundred readers of 
the Scriptures receive it; and an equal portion would 
understand the two expressions, taken together, as con- 
clusive with respect to the unending punishment of the 
wicked. 

But the Annihilationist labors hard to prove that a 
"loss" or "privation of being" is a punishment; and 
if that "loss" is never made up, it is eternal punish- 
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merit. So, if a man lose his life, that must be eternal 
punishment also, for this life is not restored ! If he be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and mulcted in a fine, that is 
everlasting punishment, for he shall never see his money 
again! And if this be true, all the brutes suffer "ever- 
lasting punishment." They die — they cease to be. 
They never shall be, again, to all eternity. Therefore, 
all beasts, not being even subjects of moral government, 
suffer the same punishment as men do who have vio- 
lated the divine law ten thousand times! 

Still more unfortunately for the Annihilationist, the 
term rendered " punishment" in the original of the text 
under consideration, is the same as that rendered " tor- 
ment" in 1 John iv. 18, "All fear hath torment.' 9 And 
these are the only two instances in which the term is 
used in the New Testament. So, that if we adopt, again, 
the rule of letting Scripture interpret itself, we may read, 
"And these shall go away into 'everlasting' or 'eter- 
nal' 'torment.'" And to quote from Dr. Post, again 
commenting on this text: "This doom implies contintir 
anee of being in its objects. The words everlasting pu- 
nishment imply this. This might seem too obvious and 
self-evident for argument. But some contend that these 
words may import simply a punishment, everlasting in 
its consequences, and may thus be fully satisfied by the 
annihilation of those punished." .... "This is not 
the natural and obvious import of the words; that import 
by which, according to the laws of sound criticism, we 
ought to interpret language." .... "That is not the 
proper meaning of the phrase employed. The word trans- 
lated punishment, is a word denoting, not the conse- 
quence, but the act of punishing. It is a verbal noun, 
a nomen actionis 9 equivalent not to an opus operatum (a 
work finished) but to the operation. It indicates not 
result so much as process." .... "We regard the 
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word, therefore, as implying its proper force, and be- 
cause of the popular belief amid those to whom the word 
was addressed, the conscious existence of its subject. 
Again, we infer that this doom carries the idea of con- 
scious being, because of tfie adjunct attached to the instru- 
ment of the punishment predicated (whether in reality or 
figure is immaterial.) This instrument or adjunct is 
called everlasting fire. But why apply the epithet ever- 
lasting to the agent, unless to convey the idea of everlast- 
ing action ? and what pertinency in calling the action ever- 
lasting, if the suffering were not to be so? It certainly 
would seem frivolous, to say the fire was everlasting, 
but the torment inflicted was not so. The only perti- 
nency in the use of this adjective attached to the penal 
agent, is found in the implication of correspondent du- 
ration of the suffering of those subjected to its power." 

7. These doctrines must mateiially alter our views qf 
God, his law, and the demerit of sin. 

Mr. Hudson makes this observation on the text just 
now under consideration: "What is the sin and guilt 
on which the final sentence is here pronounced? For 
what crimes are they condemned to their eternal punish- 
ment? The charge involves the lack of all true good- 
ness, and the basest ingratitude." " Sinful men have 
not loved, not regarded Him who came to save them; 
they have rejected and scorned Him who came that 
they might have life. Shall an immortality that is 'not 
life/ be their retribution?" As if eternal suffering were 
too severe a punishment for such sin. And this idea 
runs through all the arguments for annihilation; eternal 
suffering too great a punishment for our sins. Is sin, 
then, so much less hateful than we had supposed? We 
must, then, lower down the standard of the divine law to 
a corresponding extent. The excellence of the divine 
government, the high and sacred interests protected and 
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promoted thereby, and the importance of obedience, are 
all measured by the sanctions of that law. If the 
punishment be small, the crime of disobedience is cor- 
respondingly small. Good men have long since learned 
to look with eminent suspicion on every thing which 
detracts from the purity of the divine law, or the de- 
merit of sin. 

In like manner is the character of God affected. It 
is said that God is too benevolent to punish sinners for- 
ever; it would be a blot upon his infinite love ! Is God, 
then, too benevolent to be just, and would he go be- 
yond the claims of justice were he to punish sinners 
forever? Then sin is not the great evil we had been 
taught to consider it; and we who had believed that 
incorrigible sinners were worthy of everlasting suffer- 
ings, have misconstrued the Bible, and have need to 
correct our estimates thereof, and of its Author too; 
for God is not as holy as we had conceived him to be, 
or else his holiness is not that which gives sacredness 
and sanction to his law. 

A recent convert to these views, remarked: "I have 
had such delightful views of God since I embraced these 
doctrines ;" the very words that converts to Universal- 
ism often use. But our views of God may be very de- 
lightful, yet very erroneous. The question still is: 
What are the demands of justice ? Not what views we 
have of God, but what are his views of us and our deeds? 
What is truth? What has God taught? Not how we 
feel, or we desire or believe. 

We do not take pleasure in making out the argument 
for the eternal suffering of the wicked, as though we 
delighted in it for its own sake. Eternal suffering — it 
is an awful idea! We stand aghast before the terrible 
mystery. If we could believe that the Bible taught the 
salvation of all men, and could see how it could be con- 
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sistent with the revealed attributes of God, it would 
give us immeasurable pleasure to believe so. But we 
cannot believe or teach the doctrine. We cannot be- 
lieve that the doom of the wicked is anything less than 
unending sorrow. To teach that it is, we think does 
dishonor to truth, to the Bible, and to God its authorj 
and is but too well calculated to lull to sleep thousands 
now in sin, who otherwise might be aroused, alarmed, 
and saved. 

The doctrine of annihilation bears a stronger relation 
to Universalism than many suppose; for in addition to 
these shallow, and, as we regard them, unscriptural 
views of the benevolence and government of God, it 
makes the same use of, and as we think, explains away 
such passages as the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus. We oppose both, because we think them false and 
eminently pernicious in the world. We see little in 
either to strike terror to the heart of the wicked, and 
nothing which comes any where near the terrible signi- 
ficance of our Saviour's words when he speaks of "the 
damnation of hell," "the outer darkness," "the weep- 
ing" and "wailing" and "gnashing of teeth." 

The Bible was given us because without it we should 
not know the truth. But we might as well be without 
that blessed book as to allow ourselves to interpret it 
according to our feelings. We are not to supplant it 
with our reason, but bring reason to its elucidation, — 
make it a docile student of the Word. What punish- 
ment may seem adequate to us, as the penalty of sin, 
with our limited powers and limited view, may be 
wholly inadequate. It is simply a question of fact. 
If God's word, properly interpreted, teach the unend- 
ing punishment of sinners, it must be right and just, 
whether we can understand it or not. Our prerogative 
is first to ascertain the trutJi, and adjust our feelings to 
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it. Bat it is quite manifest that if literal death be all 
the penalty of sin, the idea of a deep and spiritual signifi- 
cance in the fall of man and the curse of the law, which 
we had entertained, was purely imaginary. If we ad* 
mit that we ought to obey God, can we tell what is the 
measure of that oughtness? Unless we are prepared to 
say precisely what is the measure of our obligation, we 
are unable to tell how great the offence of our sin, or 
what the measure of our punishment ought to be. In 
the absence of such knowledge, it becomes us reverently 
to take our estimate of the ill-desert, and the punish- 
ment of sin from the divine word. But one thing is 
certain: the doctrine of annihilation necessitates new 
views of God, his government, his law, and sin. 

The doctrine of annihilation materially modifies our 
views of the great central doctrine of the Gospel, the atone- 
ment. 

The advocates of this doctrine insist so strenuously 
that the penalty of sin is death, and that death is to be 
taken in one, and that its ordinary signification, that 
we inquire why, then, the redeemed are not exempt 
from death by Jesus Christ; and we are frankly told 
that all men, whether saints or sinners, do alike, suffer 
the penalty of the law. They tell us "the wages of sin 
is death," literal death, the penalty which falls upon all, 
and if their exegesis be sound, the conclusion is inevi- 
table. " But," they add, " the gift of God is eternal life;" 
which taken with the preceding, means that eternal 
existence is a gratuity bestowed wholly independent of 
law, and without any regard to it. That is, as Mr. 
Hudson says, "eternal existence" not eternal blessed- 
ness through holiness in Christ, but "eternal existence 
is of grace." And he adds : " No inspired word of God 
do we find of Christ paying a debt to God, or satisfying 
his justice" "On the side of God there were no neces- 
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eities whatever but the constraints of love." And those 
passages of Scripture which we have been accustomed 
to suppose taught the vicarious suffering of Christ, he 
regards as "incompatible with the freeness of pardon." 
On the basis of man's natural or "proper immortality ;" 
that is, "if sin does not bring death," in their sense of 
the term; then repentance would do all that can be 
done. It would be change of character, sanctification 
and redemption ; and to pardon the sinner then, would 
be simply to let him alone; it would be to do nothing; 
it would be nothing. 

How completely, therefore, does this doctrine over- 
throw and eradicate all the accepted evangelical notions 
of Christ and the atonement! How appropriately may 
we exclaim with Mary, early at the sepulchre " They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him !" Here is a distinct, virtual denial that 
"Christ Jesus died for our offences;" that "he was made 
sin;" that he is a sin-offering "for us;" "without the 
shedding of" whose " blood there is no remission." All 
reference to law, or to a reconciliation between an of- 
fended Sovereign and a sinful subject, through the 
blood of Christ, is entirely repudiated. "Repentance 
can do all" but give eternal existence ! The old foun- 
dations of the Church, on this subject, are completely 
broken up. Man sins; neither the character, nor the 
law, nor the government of God offers any obstacle to 
his pardon. Christ dies; but his death accomplishes 
nothing for the sinner with respect to law. Death is 
the penalty, and all die, the righteous as well as the 
wicked. But this is what the death of Christ accom- 
plishes — though we cannot see how — it purchases eter- 
nal life for those that repent. Man sins and Christ 
dies; but his death does not arrest, prevent, or counter- 
act the effects or penalty of sin in any proper sense. 
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The law goes on to exact all its claims against the sin- 
ner, to the "very last mile." But, afterwards, if the 
sinner has repented, Christ steps in with the gratuity 
of eternal existence ! 

But in this view of the atonement and the doctrines 
related to it, why should there be any resurrection of 
the wicked? They die, that is the penalty of their sins; 
in the archives of eternal justice the account is balanced. 
Why not let them sleep forever and ever? Why call 
them to life and make them die over again? Accord- 
ing to the theory under consideration, there is no place 
for the resurrection of the " unjust." It answers no good 
purpose; it leads to an undeserved punishment, another 
death. And hence, the " Bible versus Tradition," which 
is more logical than some other works on the same sub- 
ject, fails to affirm the resurrection of the wicked, and, 
in the face of the positive declarations of Scripture, 
leaves an impression on the reader that the author 
does not believe in it. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted this subject. 
Our aim has been to show the unsoundness of the central 
dogma, by exposing the absurdities to which it leads. 
If the results be monstrous and unscriptural, the cause 
is equally so, "for the tree is known by its fruit." We 
have examined some of the passages of Scripture which 
may be considered ruling texts. But the number has 
not been multiplied, lest our readers should be exhaust- 
ed, and lest they should suppose there were no other 
proof-texts, and so lose the combined force of the whole 
Scriptures on the subject. If we should find one weary- 
ing himself in contemplating the stars through a tele- 
scope, that he might obtain an adequate idea of the 
glory of the firmament, we would not discourage this 
kind of critical examination, but we should say to him, 
at length, lift up your eyes to heaven, let in the light 

vol. Tin.— 40 
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of a thousand stars, sparkling in the broad heavens, at 
once! 

So we say of the Scriptures; whether we have failed 
to apprehend the force of this text or that, there is a 
manifest drift in the whole Bible, which the reader of 
the common English version cannot fail to apprehend, 
and which indicates the line of interpretation for all its 
parts. And if it be not the drift and import of the 
original, that the righteous are to reign in glory forever, 
and the wicked suffer eternally in hell, the judgment of 
the thousands of daily readers of that blessed book, 
would be, that there is a more imperative demand and 
greater reason for a new translation than has ever yet 
been urged. 

If the argument for annihilation have been presented 
to any persons in a specious and pleasant light, and 
they have fancied that it relieves the current theology 
of some severe features, and is a very slight departure 
from what they have always believed, let them remem- 
ber that if they swallow the "gnat," they must inevi- 
tably swallow the "camel." And this oriental figure 
of our Saviour aptly illustrates the history of error, be- 
cause it is often harder to master the first apparent de- 
parture from past belief, than all the erroneous conclu- 
sions to which it leads, however extravagant or nume- 
rous they may be. As in vice, so in error, "it is the 
first step that costs;" or like "strife," which "is as the 
letting out of waters," when they first begin to over- 
flow the full dike, the hand or the foot can stay their 
progress; but neglect it, and the little stream becomes 
a raving flood, bearing away all embankments before it, 
and carrying destruction on its waves. If we take the 
first step out of the beaten way of truth, we know not 
how fast or far we may wander. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAXTON BOYS.* 

It was during the Indian war of 1763-4, that the cu- 
rious and interesting affair of "the Paxton Boys" oc- 
curred. We present an Article on this subject, not only 
for its specific Pennsylvanian and Presbyterian interest, 
but because it furnishes the occasion for some peculiar 
sketches of character. We may remark, that while 
no country affords more remarkable specimens of idio- 
syncrasy of races, continuing persistently for genera- 
tions, than Pennsylvania, in no country, perhaps, has 
there been less effort to preserve these traits in history 
and literature.-) - 

Whatever stress we may lay upon the influence of 
circumstance and culture, it is yet true that we make 
small progress in the knowledge of human nature, un- 
less we take large account of race. We have in Amer- 

* This paper was read before the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
on Monday evening, April 2, 1860. 

f The sources of this Article are Mr. Parkraan's History of the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac; The Colonial Records and Archives of Pennsyl- 
vania, prepared by Samuel Hazard, Esq., under authority of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania; Mr. Rupp's Histories of Lancaster and 
York counties, and Mr. Day's Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. 
We ought also to mention the letters of Mr. Redmund Conyngham, 
published at Lancaster, the substance of which Mr. Park man and 
others have extracted. The history of the latter gentleman is very 
valuable, and we desire to acknowledge here fully our obligations to it. 
Mr. Hazard has some pamphlets on the subject which he obligingly 
offered for our use. There are also about twenty pamphlets in the 
Philadelphia Library relating to this matter. They are on both sides 
of the controversy. Besides all these, we have carefully sought in- 
formation from a variety of sources. To some of them reference is 
made on subsequent pages. 
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ica, face to face, representatives of the three sons of 
Noah — the white Japhethian, the black son of Ham, 
the red descendant of Shem. What earthly power can 
make them alike? 

The white races in Pennsylvania are remarkably un- 
mixed. They retain their original character beyond 
those of almost any State in our Union. Omitting any 
consideration of the comparatively few Swedes, Dutch, 
Welsh, and men of other nationalities, there are four 
distinctly marked races. 

In Philadelphia, and the eastern counties, are the de- 
scendants of the English people, who came with Wil- 
liam Penn, or who followed him at different intervals. 
Settled wherever the soil is rich, and the climate kindly, 
particularly in the broad valley which begins at Easton 
on the Delaware, and sweeps in a grand circle to the 
Susquehanna, and beyond it, and in Lancaster and 
York counties, are to be found our German popula- 
tion, who are especially of the Lutheran and Reformed, 
and a comparatively few of the Moravian faith, a peo- 
ple that emphatically mind their own business, and 
make, with industry that never flags, continual acces- 
sions to the wealth of the State. In the northern tier 
of counties lies the overflow of New York and New 
England, a people bearing the characteristics which for- 
ever re-appear where that remarkable race find a foot- 
hold. 

But it is with the fourth of these races that we are 
more immediately concerned. A very remarkable coun- 
try is Scotland, and wonderful, considering its size, the 
men it has produced, and the influence it has exerted 
upon mankind. It is not the Celtic race of which we 
speak, the Highlanders, of whom Scott has made heroes 
and Macaulay wild beasts — the truth no doubt lying 
between them. These are not the Scottishmen of his- 
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tory, but a comparatively alien race, which has been 
slowly and reluctantly subdued to civilization. With- 
out losing ourselves in the mists of antiquity, we may 
say with certainty, that, if not the very first, the Celts 
were the first people known to history, who, coming 
from the original seats of the human race, settled in 
Britain. They are still there in the shape of the Welsh, 
a part of the Irish, and of the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
and the Scottish Highlanders. 

The races that succeeded the Celts in Scotland were 
mainly the Norman and Saxon, with an infusion, also, 
of the Danes who remained in the North of England 
after their invasion. There was, of course, a mixture 
of the old Celts with these races, but the Celts, as such, 
remained in the mass distinct from the Scottish people, 
as did the Welsh in England from the English. Ma- 
caulay, who will not be accused of any undue partiality 
for the land he has so remorselessly vilified, yet says: 
"The population of Scotland, with the exception of the 
Celtic tribes, which were thinly scattered over the He- 
brides, and over the mountainous parts of the nortffern 
shires, was of the same blood with the population of 
England, and spoke a tongue which did not differ from 
the purest English, more than the dialects of Somerset- 
shire and Lancashire differed from each other. In Ire- 
land, on the contrary, the population, with the excep- 
tion of the small English colony near the coast, was 
Celtic, and still kept the Celtic speech and manners." 
We cannot, therefore, understand Scotland without dis- 
charging from our mind, at once and forever, the idea 
that its type is that of the Highland Celts. The Low- 
lands of Scotland, separated by an imaginary line from 
England, were settled by the same people, who are called 
by the Highlanders, Southrons or Sassenach. 

Yet it would be a grave error to suppose that the 
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Celts were always a savage race, a mere rude mass 
of ignorance. Originally of Japhethian or Indo-Euro- 
pean origin, as is now clearly established by compara- 
tive philology, thete break out from the British Celtic 
history some of the most curious and beautiful tradi- 
tions that the world can furnish. That there is some 
foundation for each of them is undeniable, aud they in- 
dicate a culture and character that leave us eager to 
find out more than history can tell us. 

The first class of these traditions has seized upon 
the fancy of one of the finest poets of the age, if not now 
the very foremost, Alfred Tennyson. We allude, of 
course, to the legends connected with King Arthur and 
the knights of the round table. Some of the critics of 
the destructive school have denied the very existence 
of Arthur, but it is generally admitted now that there 
was a prince of that name, of which proof especially is 
found in the frequent mention of him by the Welsh 
bards. The date assigned him is about the year 500. 
He is said to have been mortally wounded in the battle 
of uamlan, in Cornwall, in 542. Conveyed by sea to 
Glastonbury, he there died. Tradition preserved the 
place of his interment within the abbey, as we are told 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who was present, according to 
his own account, when the grave was opened by com- 
mand of Henry II., about 1150, and saw the bones and 
sword of the monarch, and a leaden cross let into his 
tombstone, with the inscription, in rude Roman letters : 
"Here lies buried the famous King Arthur, in the island 
Avalonia." "A sort of chronicle was composed in the 
Welsh or Armorican language, which, under the title 
of the History of the Kings of Britain, was translated 
into Latin by Geoffrey of Monmouth, about 1150. The 
Welsh critics consider the materials of the work to have 
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been an older history, written by St. Talian, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, in the seventh century."* 

The authors to whom the oldest Welsh poems are at- 
tributed are Aneurin, who is supposed to have lived 
from the year 500 to 550, and Taliesin, Llywarch, 
the Aged, and Myrddin or Merlin, who were a few 
years later. The Welsh popular tales existing in ma- 
nuscript were called Mabinjogeon. The manuscripts 
were contained in the Bodleian Library and elsewhere. 
For a long time, though Southey and Scott exerted 
themselves to accomplish it, there was no adequate 
translation, until, at length, Lady Charlotte Guest, an 
English lady, married to a gentleman of property in 
Wales, brought out an edition in four royal octavo vo- 
lumes, containing the Welsh originals, the translations 
and ample illustrations from contemporary and affiliated 
literature. Full and interesting extracts from these are 
to be found in Bulfinch's Age of Chivalry. 

The special interest of the Mabinogeon lies in this, 
that while it is an undoubted original, it affords us the 
transition to the legends of Arthur. The range of the 
former in all respects is lower, but they are none the 
less manifestly of the same family. The stories of the 
Sangrael, of Lancelot, of Sir Galahad, of Arthur himself, 
are wonderful for their beauty, their religion, and high 
chivalry. Their tone is like that of the Fairy Queen. 
Strange gleams, too, come to us of old Lear, of the 
Welsh bards and heroes, of the capacity of the people 
for poetry and religion of a peculiar character, which 
seems to perpetuate itself in Cornwall, as in the cele- 
brated ballad: 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 



* Bulfinch's Age of Chivalry. 
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The second of these traditions attaches itself to the 
poems of Ossian. It is not necessary to revive the dis- 
cussion in regard to their authenticity. Here, as else- 
where, truth lies in the medium between extremes. If 
Macpherson had been capable of inventing these poems, 
his name should surely have been written high upon 
the roll of poets. That he embellished them, giving 
them a modern polish and character, can hardly be de- 
nied. The truth no doubt is, that he found fragments 
of great power and beauty handed down by tradition, 
and sung by the few remaining bards of the Highlands, 
and that, adding much of his own, he presented them 
to the world in the shape in which we now have them. 
To our thinking, they are grand and beautiful. More 
than this. In their melancholy grandeur, in the very 
hue and tone of their imagery, there is internal evi- 
dence that they are the wail of a perishing people — a 
people of mountains and streams, of mists and storms, 
of moaning winds and tempestuous waves, " But I saw 
Annot Lyle," says Allan M'Aulay, in the Legend of 
Montrose, "even when my hand was on the hilt of my 
dagger. She touched her clairshach to a song of the 
children of the Mist, which she had learned when her 
dwelling was amongst us. The woods in which we had 
dwelt pleasantly, rustled their green leaves in the song, 
and our streams were there with the sound of all their 
waters. My hand forsook the dagger; the fountains of 
my eyes were opened, and the hour of revenge passed 
away." This beautiful language expresses both the 
sadness and the truth to nature of the poems of Ossian, 
As the Mabiiwgeon is the connecting link to the legends 
of Arthur, so the latter connect us with Ossian. Ar- 
thur's court is the Ossianic times Christianized. 

There is a third class of traditions of the ancient Bri- 
tish race, which is still more close to the matter in hand. 
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Few things in history are at once more certain, more 
obscure, and more interesting, than the glimpses of the 
ancient Culdee people. From various authorities we 
glean what is known on this subject.* 

How early the Culdees planted Christianity in Scot- 
land is not known with absolute certainty. No respec- 
table Church historian places it later than the sixth 
century, and Scholl declares that its flourishing period 
was in the second half of that century. It is said that 
the Church at Whiterne existed in the year 400, and 
the probabilities are, that the Scottish Church is still 
older than this. 

It shows how much earlier this Celtic Church is than 
is commonly supposed, and how entirely distinct it was 
from Romanism, that while the Roman monk Augus- 
tine did not visit England until 596, Pelagius, who 
was a Welshman, went to Rome in the year 400. Ce- 
lestius, either Scottish or Irish, was a student at Rome 
when Pelagius arrived there, and embraced and disse- 
minated his opinions. Both of these were men of emi- 
nent talents and learning, they visited Sicily, Africa, 
Egypt, Constantinople, and the East, and created a great 
excitement in the learned and polished Church of the 
most cultivated parts of the world. Yet men esteem 
the legends of Arthur entirely fabulous, not because 
they are merely traditional, but because they indicate 
a higher degree of cultivation than we consider possi- 
ble to have existed in Britain in the year 500. There 
is surely a delusion somewhere, for the facts in regard 
to Pelagius and Celestius are as certain as anything in 
history. The refutation of Pelagius by the great Au- 



* Herzog's Eocyc. " Columba" and " Culdees." Hase's Hist, of the 
Christian Church. Guericke's Church Hist. Murdock's Mosheim. 
Dr. Adamson in Presb. Quart. Rev., No. XX., Art. Scotland. 
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gustine, is as well known as Calvin's Institutes. The 
proper name of Pelagius was Morgan, which means "Of 
the sea." In accordance with a custom, which lasted 
to the Reformation and even later, he turned it 
into Greek. So Melanchthon's name was Schwartzerd, 
black earth. So (Ecolampadius, house-light, &c. 

The world-famous Columba lived and died in the 
sixth century, beyond a doubt. He founded an exten- 
sive Culdee establishment on the island variously called 
Hii, Icolmkill and Iona, one of the Hebrides, off the 
south-western extremity of the island of Mull and be- 
longing to the county of Argyle. "Its ruined cathedral 
or abbey, on its east side, is 160 feet in length by 60 
feet in greatest breadth, and like most of its other edi- 
fices, is of a date long subsequent to the introduction of 
Romanism, though some scattered relics are supposed 
to be of a previous era. St. Oran's chapel is in the 
Saxon style; St. Mary's and other parts are of a later 
architecture." This was a seat of learning and primi- 
tive piety, and from it, as a centre, went forth mission- 
ary colonies far and wide. St. Gall carried Christianity 
from Britain, in 650, into Eastern France and Switzer- 
land, and St. Killian, both being Culdees, about 700, 
into Germany, on the borders of the river Main. When 
the monk Augustine arrived in England from Rome in 
596, England had already been mainly converted to 
Christianity by the Culdees. The supremacy of Rome, 
while acknowledged in England, but slightly affected 
Scotland for many centuries. " Neither the soldiers of 
Bannockburn, nor their leader, nor their chaplain called 
the Abbot of Inchaffray, ought to be considered as truly 
Popish." In Wickliffe's time, the Culdee establishment 
at Whiterne was still standing, and in the West of 
Scotland men eagerly embraced his opinions as being 
in fact, their own opinions, viz., Culdee. They were 
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called "The Lollards of Kyle"— Kyle being a district 
of Scotland forming the middle part of the county of 
Ayr. The moment the Reformation was announced 
under Knox, the whole people of Scotland embraced it 
at once and forever. 

This history, thus briefly sketched, will serve to an- 
swer the questions which most men have asked at one 
time or another: Why did Scotland embrace the Refor- 
mation so eagerly? Whence its peculiar Presbyterian 
form there? Why was Episcopacy so fiercely rejected? 
and why was Presby terianism held with such extraordi- 
nary pertinacity ? The answer is, that Romanism never 
really prevailed in Scotland among the mass of the peo- 
ple. The old Culdee religion never died out. Christi- 
anity in Scotland was an independent development 
from the original, primitive, apostolic stock. The Cul- 
dee religion, from the second, third, or fourth century, 
when it was originally planted, down to the time of 
Knox, was a religion of their own. Popery was forced, 
for a time, on an unwilling people, and eagerly, fiercely 
thrown off 1 so soon as the signal was given from Geneva. 

We have traced the ancient British race in Scotland, 
and in doing so, have in part, overrun our subject. 
We have now, we trust, attained a vantage ground in 
the view we have taken of that kind of Celtic people, 
which became an element in the Scottishmen of history. 
Let us touch briefly upon the other elements of that re- 
markable nation. 

The nobles and gentry were, in great part, Norman. 
"The Normans," says Macaulay, "were then the fore- 
most race of Christendom. Their valor and ferocity 
had made them conspicuous among the rovers, whom 
Scandinavia had sent forth to ravage Western Europe. 
In Normandy they founded a mighty state, which 
gradually extended its influence over the neighboring 
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principalities of Brittany and Maine. That chivalrous 
spirit which has exercised so powerful an influence on 
the politics, morals and manners of all the European 
nations, was found in the highest exaltation among the 
Norman nobles. These nobles were distinguished by 
their graceful bearing and insinuating address. They 
were distinguished also by their skill in negotiation, 
and by a natural eloquence, which they assiduously 
cultivated. It was the boast of one of their historians, 
that the Norman gentlemen were orators from the cra- 
dle. Every country, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies of their discipline 
and valour." 

The incredulity with which some of our readers may 
receive this statement, that Norman influences were 
powerful in Scotland, will, perhaps, vanish, when we 
call up some well-known facts, which, however, have 
never, perhaps, before been placed in their present 
light before their minds. It will hardly be denied that 
there was scarcely ever a people more influenced by 
their great nobles and leaders, than the Scots. This is 
manifest upon every page of their history. It is not 
only true of the highland clans, but almost equally of 
the lowlands. The masses are always grouped about 
some nobleman or gentleman. To take a single salient 
point of Scottish history: John Baliol, who disputed the 
crown with Bruce, was a Norman noble, and died at 
his Castle of Gaillard, in Normandy. His son, Edward 
Baliol, was called over from Normandy "by the dis- 
possessed Anglo-Norman barons, to head them in a 
daring excursion into Scotland to recover their Scottish 
estates." This raid is quite famous. They were met 
by a band of Norman nobles and gentlemen, for it was 
this class who then fought with each other, and pre- 
sently with England for Scotland. The Bruces were 
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Norman. Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, all claimed the 
crown through the Princess of Norway and David, Earl 
of Huntingdon. Sir William Wallace was Norman. 
His ancestors came from Bergen, in Norway, thence to 
Normandy. One of his lineage went to the Holy 
Land with Coeur de Lion. The truth is, that the nobles 
and gentry of Scotland were mainly Celtic in the High- 
lands, and Norman in the Lowlands. Some of these 
nobles, indeed, both highland and lowland, came from 
Norway direct to Scotland, but the major part seem to 
have come from Normandy, in the train of William the 
Conqueror and his successors. The claim of Edward 
the First to decide the question of the crown of Scotland 
between Baliol and Bruce, as their suzerain, thus be- 
comes more intelligible. They were Norman barons, 
and he claimed Scotland as a feoff held by them from 
the Norman kings of England. 

As the Danes settled especially in the North of Eng- 
land, they must have influenced Scotland to a consider- 
able extent. The traces of this, however, do not seem 
very clear. The Danes were of the same Scandinavian 
stock as the Normans, though possessing a special cha- 
racter which is obviously of a less refined type. 

The Saxons are, of course, the basis of the Scottish 
as of the English people. The difference between them 
cannot be fully accounted for by difference in origin, or 
a different degree of intermixture of the elements from 
which they each originated. We must take account of 
the difference in soil, climate and religion. The Scot 
struggles with an unkindly soil, a cold and moist cli- 
mate; he is formed by nature to endurance, activity, 
and self-help. While the substantial and practical 
Saxon character belongs to both, in the Scot it carries 
with it a more active energy. 

The persecution of the Scottish Covenanters is one 
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of the darkest pages of human history. The descend- 
ants of Covenanters have generally spoken with hearty 
execration of the manner in which Sir Walter Scott 
has misrepresented their forefathers. The caricature is 
indeed grievous, and the attempt to elevate into a noble 
gentleman, the Claverhouse who perpetrated deeds of 
cruelty with his own hand, from which his wildest sol- 
diers shrunk appalled, one of the most extraordinary 
examples of tampering with the truth of history, which 
the world has afforded. But let us not be too hard 
upon the memory of the Wizard of the North. He 
loved all Scottishmen; he did justice to some of the 
traits of the Cameronians; above all, his genius has 
made their heroism and their sufferings as household 
words wherever civilization exists. While incapable of 
understanding the grandest and deepest motives which 
impelled the actions of these men; while, therefore, fail, 
ipg to comprehend the very essence of Scotland ; while 
knowing not where lay "the hidings of its power," and 
looking fixedly upon that which was to him, with 
all his genius, in great part, a mystery, as some 
wondrous Hellenic Pagan poet might be supposed to 
have looked at the primitive Christians, he yet poured 
over and around the Presbyterians of Scotland, a glory 
of poetry and romance, which have softened and ele- 
vated them to every eye. How the old castle of Nor- 
ham lives and glows before us, as we open the magic 
pages of Marmion ! 

Day set on Norham's castled stepp, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
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It is thus that Scott has done good service to the 
Covenanters' religion; he represents it, indeed, as a vast 
ruin, rather than a grand building; but as the sunset 
softens and glorifies Norham, so is that faith trans- 
figured by the glory of genius; it stands in solitary 
magnificence like Karnak and Luxor beneath the 
Egyptian sky, and as easily might Christendom go to 
the Eternal City, and not walk thoughtfully within the 
mighty remnants of the Coliseum, as men of any shade 
of belief attempt to be igaorant of the sufferings and 
the heroism of Scotland's martyrs. 

The term Scotch-Irish, comes from the accidental cir- 
cumstance, that a large body of Scotsmen took refuge 
from persecution, and emigrated, for other reasons, from 
Scotland to the North of Ireland. The salient point 
for secular history, of their residence there, is their he- 
roic defence of Derry, "that great siege," as even Ma- 
caulay calls it, " the most memorable in the annals of 
the British isles. Five generations have passed away, 
and still the wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of 
Ulster what the trophy of Marathon was to the Athe- 
nians." Derry alone had saved Ireland to the Protes- 
tant faith, and to constitutional liberty. 

In the times of the persecution a body of Presbyte- 
rians, including the three celebrated ministers Living- 
ston, Blair and Hamilton, had embarked in the Eagle 
Wing, intending to settle in New England. But the 
vessel met with adverse winds and strong currents, and 
they returned. The time had not yet come. The 
Presbyterians were among the latest of the settlers who 
constitute any large portion of America. 

The causes that produced their principal immigration 
to this country, are not entirely clear. But, in general, 
it may be said that they had met with very many diffi- 
culties in Ireland, partly political, partly religious, and 
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glowing accounts began to come to them of a country 
where they might be free in every sense, and which af- 
forded in other respects full scope for enterprise. The 
principal stream was to Pennsylvania, through Philadel- 
phia. The others, less powerful by far, were by Charles- 
ton, S. C, and Londonderry, N. H. The great central 
current poured itself into the eastern and middle counties 
of Pennsylvania, followed especially the great Cumber- 
land Valley into Maryland and Virginia, where it met 
the Carolina stream. There originated the first Decla- 
ration of Independence of Britain, the famous Mecklen- 
burg document. From thence the stream of emigration 
passed into Kentucky and Tennessee. Another power- 
ful body went into Western Pennsylvania, and set- 
tling at the head of the Ohio, became famous both in 
civil and ecclesiastical history. 

If there be a more beautiful spot on earth than that 
where the men of Paxton settled, we have never seen 
it. From its source in Otsego Lake, where the great 
American novelist has described it in language that 
will never cease to be read ; along by its lovely wind- 
ings, where the Chemung intersects the North Branch, 
whose beauty has been embalmed by one of our most 
graceful poets; by the Valley of Wyoming, which lives 
forever in the imagination of Campbell, but which is 
fairer even than the semi-tropical fancy of which he 
was enamored; on by the bold scenery of the meeting 
of its waters at Northumberland, to its broad glory, cele- 
brated in the New Pastoral, and its magnificent union 
with the Chesapeake, every mile of the Susquehanna is 
beautiful. Other rivers have their points of loveliness 
or of grandeur, the Susquehanna has every form of 
beauty or sublimity that belongs to rivers. We have 
seen them all: Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri. There is nothing like the Sus- 
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quehanna on this continent. Its peculiar character de- 
pends upon its origin in the New York meadows, its 
passage through the magnificent Pennsylvania high- 
lands, and the richness of the valleys that lie between 
the mountains. Everywhere its course is deflected; 
it begins a wooded lake; it winds a limpid brook by 
meadows and over silver pebbles; it makes its way 
through mountains; it loiters, restingly, by their base; 
it sweeps in broad courses by the valleys. Its vast width, 
in its mad Spring freshets, when swollen by the melted 
snows, it rushes from the hills with irresistible force, 
sometimes causing frightful inundations, leaves, with 
its falls, island after island in its mid channel, of 
the richest green, and most surpassing beauty; while 
those passages through the mountains afford points of 
scenery far finer than any one would believe them to 
be from any description, if he has not seen them. 

The Susquehanna makes the grandest of these pas- 
sages, just below the mouth of the Juniata. Its course 
there is several miles long, before it entirely disengages 
itself from the rapids, called Hunter's Falls, which 
are the remains of the rocky barrier which once 
resisted its way. Entirely at liberty, it pours its 
stream, a mile wide, along a channel some fifty or 
sixty feet beneath its eastern bank. About seven 
miles below the mountains, at a point where they 
look blue in the distance, a sheltering wall from 
the northern blasts, flows in a little stream which the 
Indians called Pexetang, Paixtang, or Paxton. This 
mountain range is the northern boundary of the great 
valley, which, underlaid with blue limestone, covered 
originally with the richest and noblest forest-growth, 
and including within it the garden of all the Atlantic 
slope, extends from Easton on the Delaware, by Read- 
ing, Lebanon and Lancaster, by Harrisburg, York and 
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Carlisle, by Chambersburg, Hagerstown and Winchester, 
until it loses itself in the North Carolina hills. The 
point of greatest beauty in all that valley, is the spot 
where it is cloven by the Susquehanna. 

A hundred and forty years ago, an enterprising 
young man, from Yorkshire, in England, by descent, 
probably, one of those Scandinavians who, under the 
great Canute, held possession of the North of England, 
and gave its main character to it, made his way to 
Philadelphia. He married here a lady who came over 
with a well known Yorkshire family of this city. 
Impelled by the same enterprising spirit that brought 
him from the old world, and using the inevitable eye 
that was characteristic of him, he went to the banks 
of the Susquehanna. He settled for a brief period at 
a point above Columbia, where the village of Bainbridge 
now stands, a place much frequented by the Conoy or 
Gawanese Indians. But he was not satisfied with this 
location. Exploring upwards along the eastern bank 
of the Susquehanna, he advanced until, instead of the 
Conewaga hills at his back and on the opposite side of 
the river, he found the entrance opposite to him of that 
most beautiful valley, already described, with two fine 
streams flowing into the river about five miles apart, 
and on the eastern side an elevated plateau unsurpassed 
in loveliness in the wide world, with the little Paxton 
flowing at the base of an elevated slope or ridge of land. 
Here he settled, and the ferry across the river to the 
entrance of the Cumberland Valley, was called after him. 
His son, the first white child born west of the Conewaga 
hills, subsequently laid out a town on the spot, and with 
singular forethought set apart six acres on a noble hill 
which rises on the north-west, which he conveyed to 
the State for public purposes. The capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania is now built upon it, and the city of Harrisburg 
bears his name. 
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Not many English people followed John Harris. 
Nearly all clustered around Philadelphia. But the 
Germans and Scotch- Irish coming over in great num- 
bers, and not agreeing very well together, the Penns 
induced the Germans to settle in the first belt of coun- 
ties beyond the English, — Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
York, — and persuaded the Scotch-Irish to settle beyond 
them, on the frontier. This was the general arrange- 
ment, though, of course, there was some intermixture, 
particularly in Lancaster and York counties. The at- 
tention of the Scotch-Irish was thus directed to what is 
now Dauphin, Cumberland and Franklin counties, with 
parts of Lancaster and York, and the Juniata region 
beyond. The passion for hills and valleys, which they 
learned in Scotland, was amply gratified in Pennsylva- 
nia, in a far more fertile land. 

Around the English John Harris, therefore, gathered 
a Scotch-Irish population, almost exclusively. As early 
as 1736, about fifteen years after the settlement of Mr. 
Harris, we find a memorial from the congregations of 
Derry and Paxton to the Synod of Philadelphia; the 
name Derry, which belonged to a church nine miles be- 
low Harrisburg, being, no doubt, a reminiscence of the 
glorious siege. The Paxton Church long preceded the 
town of Harrisburg. It stands two miles east of the 
city, on the sloping ridge we have described. For about 
a hundred and thirty years a congregation has gathered 
there to worship God; and in its beautiful grave-yard 
lies buried the founder of Harrisburg, the son of the 
first settler, with many of the noblest and best of the 
early inhabitants. It is the Westminster Abbey of the 
capital. 

The first minister was John Elder, who preached the 
Gospel there for sixty years. He was a remarkable cha- 
racter. He bore the commission of colonel in those 
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early troublous times, and performed its duties well. 
He was one of the true-blue Covenanter sort, like his 
fellow Scotch-Irishman, General Jackson, always will- 
ing to "take the responsibility." His name becomes 
famous in the raid of the Paxton Boys. 

When John Harris came to the bank above the fa- 
mous mulberry tree, where he was so nearly burnt alive, 
beneath whose trunk he reposes, and around which the 
city has at last begun to adorn a park, there was, of 
course, no white man, woman or child, save himself and 
his heroic wife — for heroic she was, as many traditions 
tell — in all that region, nor for many hundred miles 
westward. His first child was born in 1726. But he 
was surrounded by Indian settlements. 

We have striven hard in America to invest the In- 
dian character with romance. Our success has been 
but indifferent. There is a perpetual contradiction in 
these savages. When we repeat over the rich, flowing 
and sonorous names which they have bequeathed to our 
rivers, and nurse carefully the few fine traits that can 
be gathered of Logan, Tamenund, and Tecumseh, we are 
almost tempted to give a loose rein to fancy, and ex- 
patiate upon warriors roaming in freedom by the clear 
Susquehanna, and maidens mirroring their long tresses 
in the blue Juniata. But those who have come in any 
degree of close contact with the actual Indian, espe- 
cially those who have striven to benefit him, have been 
greatly discouraged. Whatever beautiful theories of 
improvement may have been built up by fanciful phi- 
lanthropists, the practical fact is, that the difficulty of 
elevating the Indian tribes lies in a peculiarity of race. 
Far be it from us to deny that, as individuals, they 
may be made good men. This were to contradict the 
very essence of Christianity itself. We admit that there 
is some encouragement in regard to the South- Western 
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tribes, and it is no doubt our duty to labour faithfully 
to the end to do them all good. But, as to the race, it 
is a work of undying benevolence rather than of hope. 

The Indian has a dislike, well-nigh unconquerable, to 
all labor; he can with difficulty be confined within li- 
mits; he wanders over the wilderness with a passion 
for freedom, and an impatience of all regularity and 
control. He rarely attaches himself to the white race 
like the negro; he retires before it deeper and deeper 
into the wilderness. He is usually, in his wild state, 
not generous, but savage, treacherous, and cruel, and, 
except where Christianity really penetrates to his heart, 
he learns ordinarily the vices of civilization, without 
its virtues. His method of making war is never open 
and manly. He skulks in ravines, behind rocks and 
trees; he creeps out in the night and sets fire to houses 
and barns; he shoots down, from behind a fence, the 
ploughman in his furrow; he scalps the woman at the 
spring, and the children by the road-side, with their lit- 
tle hands full of berries. He lounges about, idle and 
dirty, and forces the women of his tribe to do all the 
work. He is proud as Lucifer, and yet will beg like 
the lazaroni. This picture may not please the reader 
as would one of Mountain Eagle chiefs and Laughing 
Water maidens; we can only say that it is true. No- 
bleness of character is the rare exception in the Ame- 
rican Indian — not the rule. 

Our Pennsylvania Indians, unfortunately, are, in 
most respects, the least interesting of all. From the 
advent of the white man on our soil they were a broken 
and mixed race. From amongst the confusion on this 
subject — a confusion which springs not only from im- 
perfect information, but from the tangled nature of the 
subject-matter itself — there arises one tolerably correct 
classification, which seems to be sanctioned by Gallatin, 
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Schoolcraft, Bancroft, Parkman, Morgan, Cooper, and 
all who have looked into the matter. Leaving out of 
view the extreme Southern and South- Western tribes, 
and excluding scattered fragments, the Indians east of 
the Mississippi appear to have belonged to two families 
usually called the Iroquois and Algonquin. The lan- 
guage of these two families is said to have characteris- 
tic differences. 

The Iroquois, Mr. Parkman says, called themselves 
Eodenosaunee. Colden says they called themselves 
OngioeJioniDe, "the men surpassing all others." They 
are designated by various names, among which Mingo 
has been made familiar by Cooper, and The Five 
Nations — subsequently Six — is the best known. The 
traces of these are clear enough in the State of New 
York. The names of the five nations were Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, with whom 
the Tuscaroras were united in 1713. Yet, notwith- 
standing the space occupied by this Confederacy in his- 
tory, the most accurate estimates do not make the en- 
tire number of their warriors so numerous as four thou- 
sand men. 

Of the Pennsylvanian Indians, two tribes, the Eries 
who lived along the southern shores of our beautiful 
lake, and the Andastes, who lived along the Allegheny 
and Upper Ohio, are said to have been Iroquois. They 
were both exterminated by their brethren in the seven- 
teenth century. Parkman thinks that the Iroquois con- 
tained "the best type of the Indian character;" and 
President Harrison said that the Wyandots, who are 
stated to have belonged to this stock, "of all the In- 
dians with whom he was conversant, alone held it dis- 
graceful to turn from the face of an enemy when the 
fortunes of the fight were adverse." 

The Algonquina were a race much more extensively 
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diffused than the Iroquois. The New England Indians, 
including King Philip among the rest, the tribes to 
whom Powhatan and Pocahontas in Virginia belonged, 
and our Delawares and Susquehannas, were all Algon- 
quins. The Indians with whom our founder made his 
treaty at Shackamaxon, called themselves Lenni Lenapc, 
or Original Men, and they always declared that they 
were the parent stem from which the other Algonquin 
tribes sprang. "At this time they were," to use the 
words of the historian of Pontiac's war, "in a state of 
degrading vassalage, victims to the domineering power 
of the Five Nations; who, that they might drain to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation, had forced them to assume 
the name of Women, and forego the use of arms." The 
same author states, however, that in subsequent times, 
when driven to the north-west, and beyond the reach 
of the Five Nations, they regained their courage. 
Mixed with the Lenape were fragmentary bauds of 
Shawnees, who are always making their appearance 
suddenly and unexpectedly in Indian history. It must 
be mentioned, injustice to the Algonquins, that Meta- 
com, Tecumseh, and Pontiac, were of their blood. But 
any notions which may be gathered from such names, 
to apply to our Pennsylvania Indians, will be found 
delusive. The Indian who made the deepest impres- 
sion for honor and goodness in Pennsylvania, was un- 
doubtedly, Logan. Recollections of him are preserved 
in many of our Pennsylvania families, and one of our 
pioneers, rising to a pitch of affectionate recollection, 
said, "Logan was the best man he ever knew, white or 
red." Yet even Logan, as if to show how doomed the 
race are, came to a sad end. When his family were 
murdered, he seemed to lose heart and hope, and by 
ways too often exemplified in his race, he sank away 
miserably to imbecility and death. 
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In endeavoring to put in a clear light the relation of 
the Indians and the settlers of Pennsylvania, we must 
ask our readers to lay aside the poetry and romance in 
which the former have been embalmed, and the pre- 
judice with which the latter have been begrimed. We 
shall have to make our appeal to that plain, wholesome 
quality, called common sense. Tried at its tribunal, 
with justice poising its equal scales, we may find reason 
to modify the credulity of fancy. 

Following the chronological order, we will speak first 
of the position of the Friends towards the Indians, and 
then of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, out of which grew 
the Insurrection of the Paxton Boys. 

Though it is mentioned in the histories and memoirs 
relating to the time, it does not appear to be generally 
known that the peaceful relations of the Friends with 
the Indians, was the result, not so much — as is alleged 
by romantic Frenchmen and members of Peace Societies 
— of a sublime devotion to principle, as of policy and 
peculiar circumstances. The truth is, that any other 
policy, with William Penn's principles, would have 
been stark madness. It would have been to aggravate 
savages, when the Quakers could not fight them;. it 
would have been to invite plunder and murder, and 
then to have thrown open the warehouse, and stretched 
out the neck to receive the results of their own folly. 
The Friends have always been a race too wise in their 
generation for any such insanity. Besides, the Dela- 
wares were, as already stated, the mere vassals of the 
Five Nations. Without permission they could neither 
make war nor peace, and the Iroquois chiefs, when the 
Delawares attempted any independent warlike action, 
treated them with the extremity of contempt. But 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania had taken care to se- 
cure the friendship of the Five Nations. When the 
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Indians in the Forks of Delaware had been dispossessed 
of their lands by the walking purchase, which, so far 
as they were concerned, was a manifest fraud, and re- 
fused to remove, the Iroquois were sent for, and Canas- 
eetego amongst other palatable remarks told the Dela- 
wares: "How came you to take upon you to sell land 
at all? We conquered you; we made women of you; 
you know^ you are women, and can no more sell land 
than women. Go to Wyoming or Shamokin. Don't 
deliberate, but take this belt of wampum, and go at 
once." And they were obliged to go imtanter. William 
Penn, in fact, bought Pennsylvania three times; once 
from the King of England, once from the Iroquois, and 
once from the Delawares. We do not intend to detract 
from the great merit of Penn; we only desire that the 
subject should be clearly understood. He and his fol- 
lowers were the warm friends of the Indian; it became 
the tradition of the Quakers; and they carried it, as we 
shall see, to the extremity, as it has been well called, of 
" benevolent fanaticism." Human nature is always in 
danger of constrained action, and we ought ever to be- 
ware when we find attachment to another race de- 
grading into hatred of our own; a lesson not, perhaps, 
entirely obsolete in our own times. 

Mr. William Parker Foulke has written an excellent 
paper, which is published as part of the Transactions 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, on the Indians 
of Lancaster county. This contains the most accurate 
information on this subject that we have been able to 
find, either from tradition or in print. The author has 
carefully sifted the statements that have been made, 
and has probably reached the truth as nearly as it can 
ever be ascertained, unless some other sources of infor- 
mation should be opened. We give his results in a few 
words. 
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The celebrated John Smith, of Virginia, as is well 
known, undertook an exploration, quite thorough for 
that time, of the Chesapeake Bay, and made a map of 
his discoveries. He says, that at two days' journey north 
from the mouth of the river, lived a tribe of Indians, 
whom he calls the Susquehannocks; that they mustered 
six hundred armed warriors, and had a palisaded 
fort. These Indians lived on the river at some period 
from 1608 down to about 1680, when they* were con- 
quered by the Five Nations. A settlement was un- 
doubtedly planted by the conquerors at Conestoga, 
where several treaties were made. About 1698, some 
Shawnees settled upon Pequea Creek, remaining there 
for a quarter of a century at least, when they wandered 
off westward. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
they were all gone. 

About 1700, some Gawanese came from the Potomac, 
and were allowed to settle at Conoy Creek, near the 
present village of Bainbridge. Their tl name is on the 
waters " of the creek to this day. They wandered off 
westward, after remaining thirty years. Some Nanti- 
cokes, of Maryland, also settled at Conestoga.* It will 
thus be seen that the miserable remnant left at Cones- 
toga in 1763, in all probability, was a mixture of, one 
knows not how many tribes, Iroquois and Algonquin. 

The Delawares were crowded to the Susquehanna 
and beyond. By the middle of the century, a part of 
them, with the Shawnees, were in the Valley of the 
Allegheny, and a part on the Susquehanna. They were 
already beginning to be exasperated and ripening for 
that which followed. As early as 1755, an attack was 
made upon John Harris' command, at the mouth of 
Penn's Creek.f 

* Paper of W. P. Foulke, Esq. , in Collections of Penn. His. Soc. 
f Colonial Records. 
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It was in the year 1762, now nearly one hundred 
years ago, that "a scheme was matured, greater in ex- 
tent, deeper and more comprehensive in design, than 
any one, before or since, conceived or executed by a 
North American Indian. It was determined to attack 
all the English in America on the same day,"* and, in 
short, to drive them into the Atlantic Ocean. This is 
the conspiracy of Pontiac. He was principal chief of the 
Ottowas. They, with the Ojibwas and Pottawattamies, 
were in some sort united under him. We need not say 
that he was a very extraordinary man. He was now 
about fifty years old. Mr. Parkman thinks it clear 
that he counted upon French assistance for the thorough 
conquest of the English. At all events, we cannot but 
be interested in the stupendous plans which he framed. 
Possibly he thought that once rid of the English, he 
might be better able to take care of the French — the 
old idea of divide and conquer. There were involved 
in this plot, "with a few unimportant exceptions, the 
whole Algonquin stock, to whom were added the Wy- 
andots, the Senecas, and several tribes of the lower 
Mississippi. The Senecas were the only members of 
the Iroquois confederacy who joined in the league, the 
rest being kept quiet by the influence of Sir William 
Johnson." The treaty of Paris was signed in February, 
1763, but it came too late to prevent the outbreak. It 
burst in May. 

Fort Sandusky was taken, followed by the loss of 
Forts St. Joseph and Ouanaton. Fort Presque Isle 
made a gallant defence, but was obliged to yield. Forts 
Le Boeuf and Venango followed. In the latter, the gal- 
lant commander, Lt. Gordon, was tortured over a slow 
fire for several successive nights, until he expired. 
The next act in this drama was a fearful massacre at 

* Parkman. 
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Michillimackinac, followed by a horrible cannibal feast. 
Fort Pitt was attacked, but was nobly defended by Capt. 
Ecuyer, who held it until relieved by Col. Bouquet, one 
of the ablest and bravest men in the British army. 
Forts Ligonier, Bedford, and Augusta, at Sunbury, were 
threatened, but not taken. 

Then followed all the horrors of an Indian war on 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania. We cannot shock our 
readers with the full details, and yet it is only by the 
accumulation of these that a proper view can be had 
of this case. A few of them, therefore, are indispen- 
sable. Cumberland county, and the part of Lancaster 
which now lies in Dauphin, were the frontiers. "Upon 
them descended," says Parkman, "the storm of Indian 
war with appalling fury — a fury unparalleled through 
all past and succeeding years. It would be a task alike 
useless and revolting to explore, through all its details, 
this horrible monotony of blood and havoc." The 
Pennsylvania Gazette of that date states that "the In- 
dians set fire to houses, barns, corn, hay, and, in short, 
to everything that was combustible, so that the whole 
country seemed to be in one general blaze. Not a sin- 
gle individual was left beyond Carlisle. On both sides 
of the Susquehanna, for five miles, the woods are filled 
with poor families and their cattle, who make fires, and 
live like the savages." An express stated that "he 
saw, lying on the road, a woman who had just been 
scalped, and was then in the agonies of death, with her 
brains hanging over her skull." "In a solitary place, 
deep within the settled limits of Pennsylvania, stood a 
small school-house. A man chancing to paes by, was 
struck by the unwonted silence, and pushing open the 
door, he looked within. In the centre lay the master, 
scalped and lifeless, with a Bible clasped in his hand, 
while around the room were strewn the bodies of his 
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pupils, nine in number, miserably mangled, though one 
of them still retained a spark of life." This boy, strange 
to say, survived, though scalped like the rest. A letter 
from Paxton, in relation to the massacre at Wyoming, 
says, that "a woman was roasted, and had two hinges 
in her hands, supposed to be put in red hot, and seve- 
ral of the men had awls thrust into their eyes, and 
spears, arrows and pitchforks sticking in their bodies." 
Col. Croghan stated that two thousand persons had been 
killed or carried off by the Indians, and some thousands 
driven to beggary and distress. "A boy ploughing at 
Swatara was shot by two Indians." An Indian spy 
watched the congregation at Paxton Church with a view 
to bringing in a body of Indians upon them, but finding 
every man armed, he withdrew. " The reapers of Lan- 
caster county, in 1763, took their guns and ammuni- 
tion into the harvest fields to defend themselves from 
the Indians." To use the language of Lazarus Stewart : 
" The bloody barbarians had exercised on our fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, and children and re- 
latives, the most unnatural and leisurely tortures; 
butchered others in their beds, at their meals, or in 
some unguarded hour. Our people recalled to their 
minds, sights of horror, scenes of slaughter; seeing 
scalps clothed with gore ! mangled limbs! women ripped 
up! the heart and the bowels still palpitating with life, 
and smoking on the ground ! They saw savages swill- 
ing the blood of their victims, and imbibing a more 
courageous fury from the draught. They reasoned 
thus: These are not men; they are not beasts of prey; 
they are something worse; they are infernal furies in 
human shape." 

We insert here a copy of statements of the outrages 
of the Indians on the Pennsylvania frontier, and the 
feelings of the settlers at periods a few years previous 
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to 1763. Mr. Harris writes to the Governor: "William 
Cbesney is come home, who saw a little boy in our fort 
who was scalped last week. Our own Indians are 
strongly suspected for several reasons. First, By their 
deserting our army, all except about six men, by the 
latest accounts, and by English goods or arms found on 
an Indian killed last week by one Williams, which 
goods or arms were delivered lately out of our fort to 
Indians then there." Mr. Harris writes again: "On 
our return from Penn'-s Creek, we were attacked by 
about 20 or 30 Indians, received their fire, and about 
fifteen of our men and myself took to trees and attacked 
the villains, killed four of them on the spot, and lost but 
three men, retreating about half a mile through woods 
and crossing the Susquehanna, one of whom was shot 
from off a horse riding behind myself through the 
river. My horse before was wounded, and failing in 
the river, I was obliged to quit him and swim part of 
the way. The Indians ke?-e 9 I hope your honor will be 
pleased to cause to be removed to some place, as I don't like 
their company. I have this day cut holes in my house, 
and am determined to hold out to the last extremity." 
The Governor — Robert Hunter Morris — says, in reply, 
that he can give the frontiersmen no aid whatever, but 
commends their zeal, and urges them to act with cau- 
tion and spirit. 

There is also a petition signed by seventeen men, ad- 
dressed to the same Governor, in which they say : " We, 
the subscribers, went out and buried the dead, whom 
we found most barbarously murdered and scalped. We 
found but thirteen, which were men and elderly women, 
and one child of two weeks old, the rest, being young 
women and children, we suppose to be carried away 
prisoners. The house (where we suppose they finished 
the murder) we found burnt up, and the man of it, 
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named Jacob King, a Swisser, lying just by it; he lay 
on his back, barbarously burned, and two tomahawks 
sticking in his forehead." * 

In a contemporary pamphlet, now in the Philadel- 
phia Library, it is stated, among other barbarities, that 
" bodies of a numerous family were found in Sherman's 
Valley, half devoured by wolves and swine." " A mo- 
ther, in Shippensburg/lay stretched on a bed, dreadfully 
mangled, with a stake driven into her body, with her 
new-born infant scalped and placed under her head for 
a pillow." f 

Some distance below Paxton,J in the manor of Co- 
nestoga, there was a miserable remnant of Indians, con- 
sisting of twenty persons. It was commonly believed, 
on the border, that the Indians who were murdering 
every unprotected man, woman and child, plundering 
and burning every thing they could lay hands upon, 
were concealed by these Conestogas and that they acted 
as their spies. 

In the middle of December, a scout came to the house 
of Matthew Smith, at Paxton — whose name appears fre- 
.quently as a courageous ranger — and reported that an 
Indian, well known as a depredator, had been traced 
to Conestoga. Mr. Smith took five men, and went down 

* Colonial Records. 

f "Conduct of the Paxton men, in a letter from a Gentleman in one 
of the back Counties, to a Friend in Philadelphia." Dated St. Patrick's 
Day, 1764. In Philadelphia Library. 

J Mr. Park man must be mistaken in supposing that there was a 
town at Paxton in 1755. Governor Morris held a council for the In- 
dians there in 1756, and states that there was but one house there — 
Mr. Harris's. See the Pennsylvania Archives. There were, doubt- 
less, settlers soattered through the country from about 1730 onwards. 
See Mr. Rupp's History of Lancaster County. There is a petition of 
the Paxton and Derry Churches as early as 1736, as stated above, to 
the Synod of Philadelphia. See the Records of the Presbyterian 
Church, p. 125. 
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to reconnoitre. He saw, or fancied he saw, armed In- 
dians in the cabins. The next day, December 14 th, 
1763/about fifty men went to Conestoga, and killed six 
of the Indians, whom they found there, the man who 
shot the first Indian, declaring: "He is the one that 
killed my mother !" The other fourteen Indians were 
put into the jail at Lancaster for safe-keeping. It was 
believed that one of these had ifrurdered the relatives 
of one of the borderers. Some fifty gathered, on the 
27th of December; their leader being Lazarus Stewart, 
who had an excellent character as a brave and active 
man, dashed into Lancaster at a gallop, broke open the 
jail door, killed the fourteen Indians, and were gone in 
ten minutes. 

No language can describe the outcry which arose 
from the Quakers in Philadelphia, or the excitement 
which swayed to and fro on the frontiers and in the 
city. The Governor issued two proclamations, offering 
rewards for the seizure of those who had effected the 
massacre. Their arrest, however, was impossible, with- 
out* arresting the whole frontier. 

The next step in this remarkable affair arose from 
the wise precaution which was taken by the govern- 
ment, and which, if it had been taken in the case of the 
Conestoga Indians, as Mr. Harris and Mr. Elder had re- 
commended, would have prevented the massacre. The 
Moravian Indians, at Wyalusing, were threatened, and, 
to the number of a hundred and forty, were retaoved to 
Philadelphia. Hearing, however, that the Paxton men 
were marching on the city, the authorities, in dire alarm 
sent these Indians to New York, to put them under pro- 
tection of Sir William Johnson. They arrived at Am- 
boy, when Governor Colden of New York refused them 
admission to the province. The Governor of New Jer- 
sey ordered them out of his province. Governor Penn 
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had entreated General Gage for some regulars, and the 
General sending one hundred and seventy men, this 
escort brought the Indians back to Philadelphia, and 
lodged them in the barracks. 

The tragedy now begins to gather elements of the 
farce. The excitement in Philadelphia was beyond de- 
scription. The city had hitherto entirely escaped the 
horrors of partisan warfare. Rumors came that thou- 
sands of armed borderers, of ferocious strength and size, 
marksmen of the most accurate aim, and determined to 
murder every Quaker, were marching on the city. To- 
wards the end of January, a body of the frontiersmen, 
in force variously estimated at from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred men, actually marched. They said 
that they were going to kill the Indians; what else they 
meant to do, or not to do, perhaps they did not ex- 
actly know. There is no doubt that they were in the 
humor for some kind of a fight. 

Those were not times of rail roads or telegraphs. 
Their march was leisurely, and the inhabitants, as they 
moved on, sympathized with them, assisted them, and 
a number probably joined them. 

The city was all alive. Nothing was heard of but 
preparations for defence. Dr. Franklin organized nine 
companies, and multitudes volunteered to be formed 
into companies at a moment's notice. It is pretty clear 
that the Presbyterians took the matter coolly, and were 
not much alarmed in view of the advancing columns. 

The panic reached its height, when on the fifth of 
February, 1764, at two o'clock in the morning, the clang 
of bells and rolling of drums waked every man, woman 
and child in town. Multitudes gathered before the bar- 
racks, among whom were many Quakers, who, not very 
consistently, were armed with guns. Suddenly "there 
was a general uproar. 'They are coming! they are 
vol. vin. — 42 
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coming! Where? where? Down Second street ! down 
Second street.' Such of the company as had grounded 
their firelocks, flew to arms, and began to prime; the 
artillerymen threw themselves into order, and the peo- 
ple ran to get out of the way, for a troop of arpied men, 
on horseback, appeared in reality coming down the 
street, and one of the artillerymen was just going to 
apply the fatal match, when a person, perceiving the 
mistake, clapped his hat upon the touch-hole of the 
piece. The men proved to be a company of German 
butchers and porters under the command of Captain 
Hoffman, coming to aid in the defence." * 

About two hundred of the Paxton men crossed the 
river, and marched to Germantown. According to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of the day, this had been the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, but as all the fords of the Schuyl- 
kill, but one, had been guarded, only one division 
crossed. Matthew Smith was in command of this band. 
Some of the citizens now ventured out to see them. 
They found, in the language of a writer of the time, 
"a set of fellows in blanket-coats, and moccasins, like 
our Indian traders or back country wagoners, all armed 
with rifles and tomahawks, and some with pistols stuck 
in their belts." To their surprise, the Paxton Boys re- 
ceived them with much courtesy. 

The governor and council now determined to try ne- 
gotiation. Against this the Quakers vehemently pro- 
tested, insisting upon it that the soldiers ought to ex- 
terminate such infamous wretches. In the midst of a 
fresh alarm, in which a Quaker meeting house was filled 
with armed men — of which the Friends did not hear the 
last for some time — Dr. Franklin and three others were 
appointed to go to Germantown. The Paxton men re- 
ceived them with every mark of respect. A compro- 

* Quaker letter in Hazard. 
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mise was agreed upon; the government assured them 
of a respectful hearing of their grievances, and Matthew- 
Smith and James Gibson were appointed commissioners 
on the part of the borderers. 

Mr. Parkinan, in two places of his generally excellent 
account, intimates that the Paxton Boys received the 
citizens and ambassadors with courtesy, because of the 
unexpectedly warlike attitude of Philadelphia. It is 
not very surprising that a New England man should 
not understand the Scotch-Irish character. To us the 
whole affair is clear as noon-day. There is not a soli- 
tary sign of flinching from the beginning to the end of it, 
for to attempt the killing of the Indians in a city where 
thousands were aroused and opposed to the attempt, 
would have been mere insanity. There are two elements 
of the peculiar character of the race from which these 
men come, that are very curiously developed in this 
emettte. The one is courage, and the other is a strange, 
amorphous, Gothic-Scandinavian love of the grotesque, 
that has run in their blood from the first legends of 
Thor, down to the latest raftsman on the Susquehanna, 
and the last boatman on* the Ohio. We despair of com- 
municating the impression to any one who has not 
heard the "inextinguishable laughter" about the iron 
works and the court-houses of the Juniata. All other 
mirth is tame compared to the "young earthquake" 
that breaks loose when the restraint of years yields at 
some barrier, and the wilder scions of Presbyterianism 
go off sky-larking into practical jokes and shouting Ti- 
tanic fun, from the bottom of their capacious souls. 
Gay people are too constantly frivolous to have much 
mirthful power in retentis; it is the joviality of a serious 
people that is portentous in its breadth and depth. It 
is Byron's "fierce and far delight :" 
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How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder; not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud. 

Any Pennsylvanian who has drunk the waters of the 
Susquehanna, can see that the march on Philadelphia 
was half a frolic; and we are particularly surprised 
that Mr. Parkman did not catch the spirit of it 
as it appears in two most curiously characteristic 
incidents, that have been oddly enough preserved. 
One is, that while the borderers were waiting about 
Germantown to see how badly .they had scared 
the polished Philadelphians, they, according to the 
sober and quiet, and we may add, distinguished Ger- 
man, David Rittenhouse, "uttered hideous outcries, 
in imitation of the war-whoop; knocked down peaceable 
citizens, and pretended to scalp them; thrust their guns 
in at windows," &c, &c, though without really hurting 
any body, or plundering any thing, for they paid ho- 
nestly for every thing they took. The other incident — 
in the face of which, Mr. Parkman might as well in- 
sinuate want of courage against Leon id as and his three 
hundred at Thermopylae, or the six hundred at Alma — 
is, that thirty of the Paxton Boys, having exhausted 
Germantown, got upon their horses and rode into the 
city, "with singular audacity," says our New England 
historian. Truly! Probably no other race of men on 
earth would have thought of such a freak. Several of 
them had openly boasted of the part they had taken in 
the Conestoga affair, and a large reward had been offered 
for their apprehension. A thousand men gathered 
around them, and asked what they wanted. "Oh!" 
they said, "we want to see the city and the Indi- 
ans." They insisted that they could point out some 
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of those who had been in the battle against Col. Bou- 
quet, or otherwise engaged against the whites. So they 
rode to the barracks, looked at the Indians, and then 
rode through the city back to Germantown, and so home, 
leaving Smith and Gibson to finish the remainder of the 
business. 

The re-action at Philadelphia, when it was ascertained 
that nobody was hurt, and that the Paxton Boys had 
gone home, broke out into a multitude of pamphlets and 
squibs. It is very curious to look at the three volumes 
of them in the Philadelphia Library, and see the excite- 
ment and the grotesque fun of the time, embalmed in 
permanent print. Among other things, there are " The 
Paxton Boys; a Farce;" "The Paxtoniade;" a heroic 
doggerel, after the manner of Hudibras; Dialogues be- 
tween Trueman and Zealot, and between an Irishman 
and Dutchman; fierce polemic pamphlets on both sides, 
and one brief one, wherein some good Christian at- 
tempts to mediate between ihe ferocity of Quaker and 
Presbyterian. Nearly all have one virtue; they are 
short. 

The two commissioners drew up a " Declaration " and 
"Remonstrance," to the Governor and Assembly. In 
these papers, Smith and Gibson "speak in behalf of 
ourselves and his Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects, 
the inhabitants of the frontier counties of Lancaster, 
York, Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton." It is 
obvious, therefore, that though Paxton was the heart 
of this business, that the sympathy was very wide 
spread. They complain, in the Remonstrance, of the 
following things : 

1. That the representation in the Assembly was un- 
equal. That their five counties had but ten members, 
while the three counties and city of Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter and Bucks, elected twenty-six. 
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2. That those charged with killing the Indians in 
Lancaster County, were to be tried, not at home, where 
the facts were known, but in the Eastern counties. 
They argue that this is contrary to the known privileges 
of British subjects, and that it would be an ex post facto 
law. 

They then go on to complain, at length, that they 
had not been assisted in defending the country as they 
should have been ; that the Indians were taken care of 
at the public expense, while the citizens of the frontier 
had been deprived of every thing by the inroads of In- 
dians; that no steps had been taken to ransom captives; 
that spies and murderers were protected; that influen- 
tial persons had more sympathy for Indians than white 
men, &c, &c. 

The Declaration is their own defence of the massacre 
of Conestoga. They begin by professing to be, to a man, 
loyal subjects of the King. They state, at length, the 
unwarrantable favor shown to the Indians; reiterate 
their opinion that they are spies and murderers; and 
state, as the great grievance, which showed the animus 
of all the rest, that when, in the preceding summer, 
Col. Bouquet's forces marched through the Province, 
almost as a forlorn hope, to defend the frontiers and 
save Fort Pitt, and when General Amherst, the royal 
Commander-in-Chief, demanded assistance, provisions, 
&c, yet that the government of Pennsylvania did not 
stir hand or foot, did not furnish a man, provisions, or 
assistance of any kind. Yet that the moment Indians 
were in distress, they were helped by the authorities 
and influential men. That every abomination com- 
mitted by Indians, was excused, and that they were en- 
couraged and protected while cutting the throats of the 
borderers; and then, when at last, deserted by the go- 
vernment, the frontiersmen had protected themselves, 
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and after fighting the Indians every other way, had at 
last cut off the source of their calamities, a price was 
set upon the heads of those who defended their coun- 
try, their children, and their firesides. And so they 
conclude, "God save the King." 

The sequel of the affair is very inconsequent. Smith 
and Gibson went home, and nothing more was done. The 
Indians, in Philadelphia, after suffering grievously with 
the small-pox, which carried off a third of their num- 
ber, returned, about a year after, to their homes at 
Wyalusing. The only arrest made was that of Laza- 
rus Stewart, who, however, escaped out of jail, perhaps 
not being very vigilantly guarded, and published a vigo- 
rous manifesto, one of the most vehement if not eloquent 
documents of the period.* 

It remains to sum up the evidence in this affair, and 
to give as impartial an estimate of it as we may. 

1. The massacre is not chargeable upon the leading 
gentlemen at Paxton; upon the Scotch- Irish, or the 
Presbyterian Church, as a body. Mr. Elder was the 
pastor of the churches of Paxton and Derry at that 
time. He was a gentleman of very high standing, 
greatly trusted by the authorities. He held, and effi- 
ciently exercised, as we have stated, the office of colo- 
nel of a regiment, raised to protect the frontiers. When 
he heard of the determination of the rangers to kill the 
Indians, he rode after them, and used every influence^ 
in his power to prevent it. Finding that .they were 
going forward, he put his horse across the road in front 
of them, and declared that they should not pass except 
over his dead body. They told him that they should 
not injure him; but Smith, the leader, levelled his gun 
at Mr. Elder's horse. Knowing his men, and that the 
threat was not in vain, he was obliged to desist. 

* See Day's Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, where it is 
printed. 
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The whole stream of testimony, written and tradition- 
ary, represents the Messrs. Harris, father and son, as em- 
inently kind to the Indians, just as far as it was possible 
to be so. A letter in the Archives, of date Dec. 30, 1754, 
only corresponds with all the other evidence, by saying: 
"I'll assure you John Harris' kind usage to the Indians, 
this fall, has been of much service, and ought to be 
properly rewarded." Mr. Elder and Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Shippen, of Lancaster, urged the removal of the 
Conestoga Indians. Their presence was declared to be 
dangerous both to the settlers and to themselves. 
When the massacre took place, Col. Shippen exculpates 
both Mr. Elder and Mr. Harris, and Mr. Elder warmly 
defends Mr. Harris. We quote Mr. Elder's letter to 
Governor Penn:*- "In concert with Mr. Forster, the 
neighboring magistrate, I hurried off an express with a 
written message to that party, 'entreating them to de- 
sist from such an undertaking, representing to them the 
unlawfulness and barbarity of such an action, that it's 
cruel and unchristian in its nature, and would be fatal 
in its consequences, to themselves and families; that 
private persons have no right to take the lives of any, 
under the protection of the Legislature.'" 

He then adds: "I know not of one person of judg- 
ment or prudence that has been any wise concerned in 
it, but it has been done by some hot-headed, ill-advised 
persons, and especially by such, I imagine, as suffered 
much in tbeir relations by the ravages committed in the 
late Indian war." Col. Armstrong, also, at Carlisle, in 
a contemporary letter, published in the Archives, dis- 
approves of the matter in strong terms. 

2. The second point which appears clearly, is that 
the provocation to the massacre was extreme. In ad- 

* Archives. 
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dition to the evidence already produced, the reader will 
note the following: 

Col. Bouquet writes, under date July 9th, 1763: "I 
am sorry to acquaint you that our forts at Presque Isle, 
Le Boeuf and Venango are cut off, and the garrisons 
massacred by the savages, except one officer and seven 
men, who have escaped from Le Boeuf. Fort Pitt was 
briskly attacked on the 22d ; Fort Ligonier has likewise 
stood a vigorous attack. If the measures I had the ho- 
nor to recommend to you are not immediately put into 
execution, I foresee the ruin of the part of the Province 
on this side Susquehanna."'*" 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the commander in chief of the 
British forces, writes, in October of the same year, and 
just before the massacre, to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania : "1 herewith enclose a paragraph of a letter which 
I received last night from Sir William Johnson, con- 
taining some intelligence of the bad intentions of the 
savages on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, and I acquaint 
Col. Bouquet thereof, that he may be on his guard; but 
I cannot help repeating my surprise at the infatuation 
of the people in your Province, who tamely look on 
while their brethren are butchered by the savages, when, 
without doubt, it is in their power, by exerting a pro- 
per spirit, not only to protect the settlements, but to 
punish the Indians that are hardy enough to disturb 
them." 

The enclosure narrates, in an interesting manner, the 
information received from a Seneca chief, of a council 
held at Muskingum, by the Ottowas with the Delawares 
and Shawnees, in which the latter are urged to war 
against the English, to destroy Forts Pitt and Augusta, 
and then to march on Philadelphia. The Delawares 
thanked the Ottowas for looking on them now as men, 

* Col. Rec, IX. 35. 
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and declare that they will show by their actions that 
they were worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
The letter is dated, "Johnson Hall, October 6, 1763."* 

So deeply concerned was Sir Jeffrey in this, that 
when he returned to England, shortly after having been 
relieved by General Gage, he induced the king to issue 
an order in council to the authorities of Pennsylvania, 
urging them to defend the frontier. General Gage also 
writes, December 12, urging that one thousand men, 
the quota of Pennsylvania, should be expedited. 

In September, of the same year, Jonas Seely, a ma- 
gistrate, writes from Reading: "On the 8th inst., a 
party of Indians came to the house of John Fincher. 
They killed him, his wife, and two of his sons; his 
daughter is missing; one little boy made his escape 
from the savages, and made his way to Ensign Kern, 
who pursued them to the house of Nicholas Miller, 
where he found four children murdered." The next 
day, Mr. Seely writes: "This moment, as I am sending 
off the express, certain intelligence came that the house 
of Frantz Hubler was attacked on Friday evening by 
the Indians; himself is murdered, his wife and three 
children carried off, and three of his children scalped 
alive, two of whom are since dead."f 

It will be remembered that this was in. the very next 
county to Lancaster, and that Berks county lay be- 
tween Conestoga and the residence of the Wyalusing 
Indians. 

A commission was ordered to take evidence in regard 
to the massacre at Conestoga, and the evidence is pub- 
lished. We extract the following : 

"Abraham Newcomer, a Mennonist, by trade a gun- 
smith, upon his affirmation, declared that several times, 



Col. Rec, IX. 63. f Col. Rec, IX. 43-4. 
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within these few years, Bill Soc and Indian John, two 
of the Conestogue Indians, threatened to scalp him for 
refusing to mend their tomahawks, and swore they would 
as soon scalp him as they would a dog. A few days 
before Bill Soc was killed, he brought a tomahawk to 
be steeled. He said, ' If you will not, I'll have it mend- 
ed to your sorrow/ 

" Mrs. Thompson, of Lancaster, swore that Bill Soc, 
in her house, said, 'I tell you, all Lancaster can't catch 
me. Lancaster is mine, and I will have it yet/ 

"Col. Hambright testified, that it was believed at 
Fort Augusta that Bill Soc and another had killed an 
old man near there. 

"Alexander Stephen testified that an Indian woman 
told him that the Conestogue Indians had killed an In- 
dian named Jegrea, because he would not join them in 
destroying the English. 

"Anne Mary Le Roy swore that she was taken cap- 
tive by the Indians, and carried to Kittanning, and that 
while there, strange Indians visited them; that the 
French said they were Conestogue Indians, and that, 
with one exception, they were ready to lift the hatchet 
when ordered by the French. That Bill Soc's mo- 
ther told her that he had often been at Kittanning, and 
that he was good for nothing.* 

" Thomas Moore, being sworn on the holy evangelists, 
before the Chief Burgess of Lancaster, declared, that 
during his four years' captivity with the Indians, they 
had frequent intelligence and advice of the motions of 
the English from the Bethlehem Indians, who came 
constantly among them, and kept up correspondence 
with them. 

" I have been frequently informed, for many years, 
by many of their nearest neighbors in the Conestogue 
— _____ i~ CoL r Q0) jx. 108. 
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manor, that they were a drunken, debauched, insolent, 
quarrelsome crew, and that ever since the commence- 
ment of the war, they have been a trouble and a terror 
to all-around them." The murderer of Stinton or Stin- 
son is said to have been traced in one of the Indians in 
the Philadelphia barracks.* 

3. It is also clear that the mass of the men on the 
frontier sustained the Paxton Boys, or rather that the 
movement included a very large part of the settlers. 
We are informed that "farmers near the mountain con- 
tributed largely to defray the expenses of such as were 
not able to procure horses," to go to Philadelphia, "and 
to pay expenses." Benjamin Kendall, a Quaker, states 
before the Council, that at the sign of the Hat, two miles 
east of Lancaster, he met Bobert Fulton, who told him 
that "if 1500 men were not enough, they would raise 
5000, that if the angel Gabriel were to come down, these 
men would not desist, that they were of the same blood- 
ran, blood-thirsty Presbyterians who cut off king Charles' 
head." Being asked if they intended to kill the Quakers, 
he said: "God forbid! unless they oppose the attempt 
to kill the Indians." Add to this, that though a reward 
of £200 was offered for the ringleaders, none were ever 
arrested but Lazarus Stewart, and he escaped. 

4. It is also plain that the Paxton Boys never consi- 
dered themselves guilty of murder. They always re- 
garded their movement as war against the Indians; 
they considered the matter as political — national, and 
the whole business, including their march on Philadel- 
phia, as a pronunciamento, not of individuals, but of 
the people. The affair resembled the hanging of the 
gamblers by Lynch law at Vicksburg, and the operations 
of the Vigilance Committee at San Francisco. They 

* "Conduct," &c, in Philadelphia Library. 
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considered that a desperate case required a desperate 
remedy. This kind of "wild justice" will sometimes 
break out amongst a free people, and while we are not 
to justify or encourage such movements, we are, for the 
truth of history, to distinguish them from murder and 
individual crime. Mr. Elder plead with the Paxton 
Boys to convince them that they were wrong in putting 
the matter on political grounds, and in the manifesto of 
Gibson and Smith the whole course of reasoning is po- 
litical. They were appointed commissioners to treat 
with the government; they speak for five counties; they 
are protected as ambassadors, they demand political 
rights. 

5. With the exception of the Quakers, and others, 
who had sat by their quiet firesides in Philadelphia, 
had no part to bear of the horrors of Indian war- 
fare, and the feelings of most of whom towards Indians 
were quite peculiar, the contemporary censure of the 
wisest and best men is very modified. 

When Governor Penn wrote to Governor Colden, of 
New York, for permission to send the Wyalusing In- 
dians to that State, the Governor and Council refuse in 
such terms as these: "The Indians on the east side of 
the Susquehanna are the most obnoxious to the people 
of this Province of any, having done the most mischief. 
They consist of a number of rogues and thieves, run- 
aways from the other nations, and for that reason, not 
to be trusted. This government are rather disposed to 
attack and punish, than to support and protect those 
whom they still consider as their enemy.* 

Mr. Elder states, that though comparatively few were 
engaged in the massacre, yet that those who were then 
about to march on Philadelphia, "have the good wishes 
of the country in general, and that there are few but 
-~~~—~—- * Col Rec ^ IX 121 _ 2 
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what are either one way or other embarked in the 
affair." As to those who engaged in the massacre, he 
says : " And yet the men in private life are virtuous 
and respectable; not cruel, but mild and merciful." 

The Rev. Dr. Ewing was one of the most eminent 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, or indeed of any 
Church in America. He was Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in this city, and Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was so remarkable for 
mathematical knowledge, that he was more than once 
employed with Dr. Rittenhouse in running the boun- 
dary lines between States. " Perhaps," says Dr. Miller, 
"our country has never bred a man so deeply, as well 
as extensively, versed in every branch of knowledge 
commonly taught in our colleges." On a visit made by 
him to Europe, he was presented with the freedom of 
the cities of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee, and Perth, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Edinburgh, of which Dr. Robertson was 
then the Principal. The opinion of such a man must 
be of great importance on any subject. Dr. Ewing 
was intimate with the Harris family, his daughter 
having married the son of John Harris. He addressed 
a letter on the subject of the Paxton Boys to President 
Reed, who was then in England, dated February, 1764, 
from which we make a few extracts. 

After alluding to the massacre as having been done 
by "some desperate young men who had lost their re- 
latives by these Indians," he adds: "Few, but Quakers, 
think that the Lancaster Indians have suffered any- 
thing but their just deserts. 'Tis not a little surprising 
to us here, that orders should be sent from the Crown, 
to apprehend those persons who have cut off that nest 
of enemies that lived near Lancaster. They (the In- 
dians) never were subjects of his Majesty; were a free, 
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independent State, retaining all the powers of a free 
State; sat in all our treaties with the Indians; they en- 
tertained the French and Indian spies; gave intelligence 
to them of the defenceless state of our Province; were 
frequently with the French and Indians at their forts 
and towns; supplied them with warlike stores; actually 
murdered and scalped some of the frontier inhabitants, 
and even went so far as to put one of their own war- 
riors to death, because he refused to go to war with 
them against the English. It was no more than going 
to war with that tribe, as they had done before with 
others, without a proclamation of war by the Govern- 
ment." 

The letter is written under excitement, and some 
things are unintentionally overstated; but it shows the 
opinion of one of the ablest and best men in the coun- 
try. 

There is scarcely one of the early ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, who has left so strong an impres- 
sion of learning as Dr. Francis Alison. He was assist- 
ant minister of the First Presbyterian Church in this 
city, and Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was the first Presbyterian minister in America 
who received, from abroad, the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, it having been conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. At his school, in New London, 
were educated Charles Thompson, Secretary of the First 
Congress; Dr. Ewing; Dr. Ramsey, the Historian; Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and Historian of North Caro- 
lina; and three of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas M'Kean, George Read, and 
James Smith. President Stiles said of him, "He is the 
greatest classical scholar in America, especially in Greek; 
in Ethics, history, and general reading, he is a great 
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literary character." Dr. Alison was the founder of 
the Presbyterian Society for the relief of ministers and 
their widows, and the first named of its trustees. 
A vindication of the Paxton Boys appeared in the 
London Chronicle, No. 1223, from that Society. It is 
in the shape of a letter from Philadelphia, dated August 
22, 1764. A reply to it was made by a member of the 
Society of Friends, in which Dr. Alison and Dr. Ewing 
are mentioned by name ; and there seems every reason 
to attribute the letter to the former. At all events the 
publication was authorized by him, by Dr. Ewing, and 
the leading Presbyterians of the city. We make some 
extracts from this well-written letter. We would call 
attention particularly to the fact mentioned here — and 
to which we have not before alluded, though it is men- 
tioned in other documents of the time — that the Pax- 
ton men had marched against the Indians in open fight 
previous to the Conestoga masssacre. We might, too, 
have alluded to the attack of Col. Armstrong and his 
men, of the same race and neighborhood, upon the In- 
dians at Kittanning, which has been always considered 
a gallant exploit. In short, their courage had shown 
itself in every possible way. The letter states : 

" These murders are generally committed by Indians 
who lived either near or among the Europeans in the 
time of peace; they know the state of the frontiers, and 
how to distress them, and steal off without discovery. 
.... The very Indians who lived among us, and 
had done us great mischiefs during the war, sat in the 
Council with the nations to whom they belonged, and 
concluded this peace. And even in time of peace, be- 
fore this war broke out, they told the inhabitants among 
whom they lived, that they had scalped and carried 
them into captivity, and would do it again. These 
frontier inhabitants complained that they are not fairly 
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represented, or else they had not been such sufferers. 
Exposed to daily incursions of the Indians, they formed 
a party of volunteers to go and destroy some Indian 
towns near our borders, on Susquehanna; accordingly, 
one hundred and sixteen men marched almost to their 
towns, and were informed that fifty of those Indians, 
against whom they had set out, were on their march 
against the frontiers. They returned and overtook the 
Indians, and routed them at the Muncey Hill, on Sus- 
quehanna. They then proposed to follow their blow, 
and applied to Colonel Armstrong, who commanded the 
provincial forces. Two hundred volunteers went out 
with him, and one hundred and fifty provincials; but 
the Indians among us gave notice to our enemies, and 
they escaped; but our people destroyed about three 
hundred acres of corn, and burnt their dwellings, and 
returned enraged to find that an Indian town, of about 
twenty or thirty persons, had now informed their 
friends, against whom our men had marched, and who 
were perfidiously playing the same pranks as they did 
last war; they marched to their town and cut off some 
of them; others fled to a borough named Lancaster, and 
there they came and cut them off. .... 
Afterwards some of the very Indians that were beat at 
the Muncey Hill, and that had their corn destroyed, 
sued for the same privileges, and were brought to Phi- 
ladelphia and maintained by the Province. This in- 
fluenced the resentment of a number of the inhabitants 
of the frontiers, and about five hundred came down well 
armed. They complained of grievances and sufferings 
that would have drawn tears from stones. They were 
solemnly promised a redress of grievances, if they ap- 
pointed two of their number to lay them before the 
Governor and Assembly, and returned in peace to their 
dwellings. They marched abroad and home, with de- 
vol. vin. — 43 
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cency, above one hundred miles, paying every one for 
what they had on their journey." 

To conclude. About five millions of people in Ame- 
rica have the blood of these Scotch-Irish people in their 
veins, and not one of them, man or woman, that is not 
proud of it, or that would exchange it for any other 
lineage. This race put forth the first Declaration of 
Independence in America — the famous Mecklenburg 
paper. So soon as the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached them, they marched to the leaguer of Bos- 
ton. It was, perhaps, the only race of all that settled 
in the Western world, that never produced one tory. 
The nearest case to it ever known, was that of a man 
who was brought before the church session, in Chain- 
bersburg, and tried upon this charge, that he was "sus- 
pected of not being sincere in his professions of his attach- 
ment to the cause oftlue Revolution" * A majority of the 
Pennsylvania signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were of this race.f It was the venerable Dr. 
Witherspoon who said, during the debate upon the 
adoption of that paper, on the sacred spot at once so 
near and so dear to us : " That noble instrument on your 
table, which secures immortality to its author, should 
be subscribed this very morning by every pen in this 
house. He who will not respond to its accents, and 
strain every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name of a freeman. Although these 
gray hairs must descend into the sepulchre, I would 
infinitely rather they should descend thither by the 
hand of the public executioner, than desert, at this 
crisis, the sacred cause of my country !" , 



* United Pres. Qaar. Rev., No. I, p. 48. 

f Bancroft himself has said, " The first public voice in America for 
dissolving all connection with Great Britain, came, not from the Puri- 
tans of New England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters of 
Virginia, but from the Scotch-Irish Presbjteriaas." 
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* When Washington, after crossing river after river, 
with his broken army, was asked how far he meant to 
retreat, he replied, that if he were obliged to cross every 
river and mountain to the limits of civilization, he 
would make his last stand with the Scotch-Irishmen of 
the frontiers, there plant his banner and still fight for 
freedom. This race has produced four Governors of 
Pennsylvania, and f<3ur Presidents of the United States. 
It has given to the nation, among scores of lesser lumi- 
naries, in oratory, Patrick Henry, Calhoun, M'Duffie; 
in war, Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Knox, Jackson. 
In invention, one name is enough; it is that of Ful- 
ton ; in statesmanship it is enough to speak of Madison 
and Hamilton. 

In the Church, their distinguished names cluster in 
constellations. It is a race that has ever conserved 
learning. Wherever it goes, the school-house springs 
up beside the house of God. "Sixty years before the 
landing of the May Flower, and eighty-two years be- 
fore the first public school law of Massachusetts was 
adopted, the first Book of Discipline in the Scottish 
Church required that 'a school should be established 
in every parish for the instruction of youth in the prin- 
ciples of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue.' " 
In America, before the cabins disappeared from the road- 
side, and the stumps from the fields, these men founded 
a log-college at Neshaminy, in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
where some of the most eminent men of the last cen- 
tury were educated. And when they first of all opened 
the gates to the Valley of the Mississippi, on a bright 
summer day, with no meaner canopy over their heads 
than the blue arch of heaven, under the shade of a sas- 
safras tree, two Scotch-Irish ministers inaugurated Jef- 
ferson College by solemn prayer, and the hearing of a 
Latin recitation.* Half a century latter, another 

* United Pres. Quart. 
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Scotch-Irishman, with two of his ministerial brethren, 
went out, and kneeling down in the snow, with nothing 
to separate them from God but the wintry sky, dedi- 
cated the ground on which Wabash College now stands 
to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

It is a race that never shrinks from its responsibilities, 
and that fears not the face of man. A Scotch-Irishman 
originated and carried through the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, the act of 1780, for the gradual abolition of 
slavery.* " We esteem it," says Mr. Bryan's preamble 
to that great law, "a peculiar blessing granted to us, 
that we are enabled this day to add one more step to 
universal civilization, by removing, as much as possible, 
the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage, and from which, by the authority of the King 
of Great Britain, no effectual legal relief could be olh 
tained. We conceive that it is our duty, and rejoice 
that it is in our power to extend a portion of that free- 
dom to others which hath been extended to us." Of 
the deep religious devotion of this race, and their so- 
lemn fear of God, we will not now speak, though it is 
the crowning excellence of their character, and the 
source from which all that is great in them, springs. 
That amidst all this they had their faults, we need not 
deny. They were somewhat rough, and the gentler 
and finer elements of civilization came in among them 
rather by stealth, as the wild flower by 'their rocky 
streams was rather tolerated than cultivated. But as 
our grand Pennsylvania nourishes its pure air and its 
crystal waters amid its rough gray mountains; as it 
hides beneath its rude bosom treasures richer than 
those of Peru and Golconda; so is it in the stern integ- 
rity, the vigorous intelligence, the unflinching courage, 

* Hon. George Bryan, an officer in the First Presbyterian Church, 
in this city. 
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and the heart-felt piety of its plain and sturdy pioneers, 
that the rich and fragrant bloom of our finest civiliza- 
tion has its deep and far-reaching roots, and its firm 
trunk, which has borne unscathed, alike, the fiercest 
heats and the wildest storms. 



LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The following works have been recently published : — 

I. Germany. 

History of German Literature. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
mit aosgewahlten Stticken aus den Werken der vorzuglichsten Schrift- 
steller. With many wood engravings. H. Kurz. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1851 
—9 8vo, llthlr, 21ngr. 

Pantschatantra, (Hindoo Fables, &o.,) Fonf Bucher indischer Fa- 
beln, Marcher), Erzahlungen. From the Sanscrit, with introduction 
and notes by Theod. Benfey, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1859. 8vo. 1167 pp. 

Life of Christ. Baumgarten, M. Die Geschichte Jesu. Fur das 
Verstaodniss der Gegenwart in offentlichen Vortragen dargestellt. 
Braunschweig, 1859. Schwetschke & Sohn. 8°. VII, 545 pp. 

History of the Apostles. Baumgarten, M. Die Apostelgeschichte, 
oder der Eqtwickelungsgang der Kirche von Jerusalem bis Rom. Ein 
biblisch-historischer Versuch. 2. verb. Aufl. 2. Bd. Von Korinth 
bis Rom. Braunschweig, 1859. SchioeUchlce & S. 8°. Ill, 504 pp. 

Library of the Church Fathers. Bibliothek der Kirchenvater. Eine 
Auswahl a us deren Werken. Urschrift mit deutscher Uebersetzung. 
Begriindet und unter Mitwirkung Anderer hrsg. von Fr. OehlerA. Thl. 
Leipzig, 1859. Engelmann, 8°. VII, 319 pp. 

Inhalt: Gregorys Bischof s von Nyssa Abhandlung iiber den gottge- 
weihten ehelosen Stand und acht Reden auf die Seligpreisungen. 
Griechisch und deutsch von Fr. Oehler. 

28121. Bram, A.. Israels Wanderung von Gosen bis zum Sinai. 
Elberfeld, 1859. Badeker. 8°. XVI, 484 pp. Mit 1 Karte. 

Oetingers Life and Letters. Ehmann, K. Ch. Ebh. Friedrich 
Christoph Oetinger's Leben und Briefe, als urkundlicher Commentar 
zu dessen Schriftcn. Mit Oetinger's Bilden. Stuttgart, 1859. J. F. 
Stein kopf. 8°. VII, 848 pp. 

Herder. Herder's Reise nach Italien. Herder's Briefwechsel mit 
seiner Gattin, vom Aug. 1788 bis Juni 1789. Giessen, 1859. 8°. 
XXXII, 416 pp. 

Biblical Antiquities. Handbuch der biblischen Archaologie. Se- 
cond part. The civil-social relations of the Israelites; by C. F. Keil. 
Frankfurt, A. M., 1859, 8vo., vii., and 308 pp. 
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Neander's Theological Lectures. Neander's, A., tbeologiscbe Vor- 
lesuogen. Hrsg. durch J.. Afiiller. [3. Thl.] [II. Abth.] A. u. d. T : 
Auslegung der beiden Briefe an die Corinther. Hrsg. von Berlin, 
1850. 8°. VIII, 384 pp. 

Doctrine of Sin. Philippi, E. Adpb. Kirehliche Glaubenslehre. 
III. A. u. d. T.: Die Lehre von der Siiode, vom Satan und vooi 
Tode. Stuttgart, 1859. 8°. V, 378 pp. 

History of French Calvinism. V. Polenz, Glo. Gescbicbte des fran- 
zosichen Calvin ism us bis zur National-versammlung im Jahre 1789. 
Zum Theil aus handscbriftlichen Quellen. 2. Bd. A. u. d. T.: Ges- 
cbicbte des politiscben franzosischeo Calvinismns vom Aufstand von 
Amboise im Jab re 1560 bis zum Gnadeuedict von Nimes im Jahre 
1629. 1. ThL, vom Aufstand von Amboise im Jabre 1560 bis zur 
Thronbesteigung Heinricbs III. im Jabre 1574. Gotha, 1859. F. A. 
Perthes. 8°. XII, 720 pp. 

Hitter's Geography. Ritter, C. Die Erdkunde im Verbal tniss zur 
Natur uod zur Geschichte des Menschen, oder allgemeine vergleichen- 
de Geographie. 19. Thl. 3. Buch: West- Asien. 2. stark verm. u. 
umgearb. Aufl. A. u. d. T.: Die Erkuude von Asien. Bd. IX. Ver- 
gleichende Erdkunde des Halbinsellandes Klein- Asien. 2. Tbl. Ber- 
lin, 1859. G. Reimer. 8°. XVIII, 1200 pp. 

Epistle to the Galatians. Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Galater. (lit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Lehre und Gescbicbte 
des apostels bearbeitet, by K. Wieseler. Gottingen, 1859, 8vo., xi., 
and 612 pp. 

Introduction of Christianity into Saxony. Die EinfUhrung des 
Christenthums in Sachsen durch der Frauken Konig Karl, von 775 
bis 786, by H. Bottger. Hanover, 1859, 8vo., 100 pp. 

Flora of Germany. Serial. XVII. vol., 11 and 12 numbers, and 
XVIII. vol., 1 and 2 numbers, with 40 colored copper plates. 1859, 
Jena, 8vo., 80 pp. 

Dictionary of Chemistry. Handvrorterbuch der reinen und ange- 
wandten Chemie. Begrundet von Just. v. Liebig, J . C. Poggendorff 
und Fr. Wohler. Bearbeitet in Verbindung mit mebren Gelehrtin 
und red. von Em. v. Fehling und H.. Colbe. Mit zahlreichen in den 
Text eiogedr. Holzschn. 7. Bd. 2. Lfg. [In der Reihe die 40. Lfg.] 
Braunschweig, 1859. Vieweg & Sohn. 8°. p. 129—260. 

Plant-covering of the Earth. Rudolph, L. Die Pflanzendecke der 
Erde. Populare Darstellung der Pflanzengeographie fur gebildete Na- 
turfreunde. Nach den neuesten und besten Quellen zusammengestellt 
und bearbeitet. 2. verm. Ausgabe. Mit 1 Titelbilde u. 12 Taf., gezeich- 
net von H. Kramer. Berlin, 1859. Nicolai. 8*. XV. 450 pp. 

Travels in Brazil. Reise durch sud Brasilien im Jahre 1856, by 
Rb. Lallemant, 2 volumes. Leipsic, 1859, 8vo., XVI., 509 and 450 
pages. 

Travels in the United States. Reisen in Nordwesten der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten, 2 ed. St. Louis, Mo., 1859, 8vo., VI., and 534 pp. 

History of Europe. Menzel, Wfg. Geschichte Europa's vom Sturze 
Napoleons bis auf die Gegenwart (1816—1856.) A. u. d. T.: Ge- 
schichte der letzten vierzig Jahre. (1816—1856.) 2 Bde. 2 verb. 
Aufl. Stuttgart, 1859. Krabbe. 8°. XXIII, 967 pp. 
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History of Man. Michelet, C. L. Die Geschiohte der Menschheit 
in ihrem Entwickelungsgange seit dem Jahre 1775 bis auf die ueues- 
ten Zeiten. 1. Thl. Berlin, 1859. F. Schneider. 8°. VIII, 471 
pages. 

Eleooore d'Olbreuse. Neigebaur, J.. F.. Eleonore d'Olbreuse, die 
Stamm matter der Konigsh&user, von England, Hannover und Preus- 
sen. Ermittlungen zur Gesehichte ibrer Heiratb mit dem Herzoge 
tod Braunschweig-Celle and dermaliger Zeit, in besonderer Beziehung 
auf Ebenburtigkeitsbeiratben. Mit dem Bildnisse der Herzogin Eleo- 
nore. Braunschweig, 1859. Leibrock. 8°. IV, 220 pp. 

Bopp's Comparative Grammar. Bopp, Fr. Vergleichende Gram- 
matik des Sanskrit, Send, Armenischen, Griecbiseben, Lateinisohen, 
Litaaiscben, Altslavischeu, Gotbischen and Deatsoben. 2. g'dnzlich 
umgearbeitete Ausgabe. 2. Bd. 2. Halfte. Berlin, 1859. Dummler. 
b°. pp. 209—563. 

Letters on the Cosmos. Briefe uber Alexander von Humboldt's 
Kosmos. Ein Commeotar zu diesem Werke fur gebildete Laien. 
Hrsg. von Bh. v. Cotta, J.. SchaUer y W.. ft. Wittwer und II.. Girard. 
Mit zablreicben Holzsobnitten, Karten a. lith. Abbilduogen. 4. Thl. 
1. Abth. BearbeitetvonR. C.Witioer. Leipzig, 1859. T. O.Weigd. 
8°. XIV, 217 pp. Mit 4 Steintaf. 

Medicine in the Bible and the Talmud. Wunderbar, J.. Biblisch- 
talmudiscbe Medioin, oder pragmatische Daratellung der Arzneikunde 
der alten Israeli ten, sowobl in tbeoretiscber als practischer Hinsiebt. 
Von Abraham bis zum Abscblusse des babvlonischen Talmuds, d. i. 
von 2000 v. Chr. bis 500 n. Chr. Neue Folge. 2. Bd. 2. Abth. 
Staatsarzneikunde und geriohtliohe Mediein der alten Israeli ten. 2. 
Abscbn. Riga, 1859. [Leipzig, ft L. Fritzsche.'] 8°. 48 pp. 

Dayak-German Dictionary. Hardeland, A. Dajacksch-Deutsches 
Worterbuoh. Bearbeitet und hrsg. im Auftrage und auf Kosten der 
Niderl&ndischen BibelgeseHschaft. Amsterdam, 1859. 8°. VIII, 
638 pp. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii. Zahn, W. Die schonsten Ornamentc 
und merkwurdigsten Gemalde aus Pompeii, Herculanum u. Stabiae. 
3. Folge. 10. Heft. Berlin, 1859. D. Reimer. Fol. Mit 10 Steintaf. 

II. France. 

The Press. Eug. Hatin's Political and Literary History of the Press 
of France, with an historical Introduction upon the Origin of the 
Journal and a general Bibliography of Journals since their Origin. 
Tom II. Paris, 1859. 12mo., 479 pp. 

The Jesuits. Tractatus de Religione Societatis Jesu, castigatus ad 
editt. Mogunt, 1626, Lugdun, 1634, Venet. 1744, etc., with Appen- 
dix. Bruxelles, 1859. Fol., 852 pp. 

Austrian Treaties. Recueil des traites et conventions conclus par 
l'Autriohe avec lea puissances £trangeres depuis 1763, jusqu 'a nos 
jours. Leipsio, 1859. Tome 6. 8vo. x., 463 pp. 

Alexander the Great. Vie T Alexandre le Grand, by Alph. Lamar- 
tine. 2d vol. Paris, 1859. 8vo. xii., 680 pp. 
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Crete. Description physique de Tile de Crete : under tbe auspices 
of Ihe Minister of Public Instruction. 1st part. Paris, 1859. 8vo., 
299 pp. 

The Language of Sailors. Le langage des marins; rechercbes 
historiques et critiques sur la vocabulaire maritime. Paris, 1859. 
8vo., 444 pp. 

Abelard Petri. Opera bactenus seorsim edita, nunc primum in 
unum collegit textum, recensuit Victor Cousin adjuvants Carolo Jour- 
dain. Vol. 2d and last, in folio. 80 francs. 

Tbe first one appeared in 1850, at 25 francs. 

Doctrine and Philosophy in Italy. Histoire des doctrines philoso- 
phiques dans l'ltalie contemporaire. 12 mo. 

Lamennais' (F.) Essay on Indifference in Religion. (Euvres. — 
Essai sur Tindiffcrence en matiere de religion. New edit 4 vols., 
12mo. 

Slavery. De Pesclavage chez les nations Cbr^tiennes, &c, by 
Larroque. 12mo. 

Thomas a Kcmpis. (Euvres completes. Translated by R. P. Saint 
Yoes. 12mo., vols. 3 and 4. Each volume 2 francs, 50 cents. 

Italian Campaign. La campagne d'ltalie de 1859; Chronique de 
la guerre. 1st vol., to be completed in 2. 6 fr. 

L'Empereur Napoleon III. et France, by Emile Girardin. 8vo. 

Temporal Power of the Pope. Le pouvoir temporel, est il n£cessaire 
a la religion? Reponse aux derniers mandements des erdques, by 
Edmond de Pressense. 12mo. 

Be*ranger. (Euvres Posthumes. An illustrated edition to be is- 
sued in 48 numbers, making 2 vols., 8vo , at 24 fr. the entire work. 

The Good Domestic. Le bon domestique. Instructions pratiques 
sur la maniere de bien servir, k la usage des maitres et des domes- 
tiques, by Mdme. Millet Robinet. 12mo. 

Japan. Bibliographic Japonaise. Catalogue of Works relative to 
Japan, which have been published from the 15th Century to our own 
Day. Quarto. 6 francs. 

Thiers. The two last vols, of the Consulate and the Empire, by M. 
Thiers, will appear in March. 

Egypt. Histoire d'Egypte des les premiers temps de son existence 
jusqu'a nos jours; with lithographs, and an atlas of picturesque views. 
By H. Brugseh. 1st part. Egypt under the native Kings. Leip- 
sic, 1859. Quarto, ix , 295 pp. 

Religion. La magnificence de la religion, ou recueil de le qui a 
6t6 £crit de plus remarquable sur le dogme, sur la morale, sur le 
culte divin, etc. 2d series. I. Excellence de la morale Chretienne. 
Paris, 1859. 8vo., 404 pp. 

III. England. 
The Essays of Lord Macaulay in Knight* * Quarterly Magazine, and 
those from the Edinburgh Review, which have not been re-printed, are 
to be collected, together with the Biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Johnson and Pitt, from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
poetry from Knight's Magazine, as well as that existing in MSS. are 
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also to be collected. Some portions of an intended fifth volume of the 
History of England had been written; but circumstances will forbid 
an early publication. 

The History of France, by Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. 
Vol. II.,8vo. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B., with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Journals. By his brother-in-law, John Clark 
Marshman. 1 vol., 8vo.,with portrait and two maps. Published in 
March. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Buckle's History of Civilization is an- 
nounced. 

The Fifth and Sixth Volumes of Mr. Froude's History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, are to appear soon. 

A new work, said to be " striking/' by Isaao Taylor, entitled " Ul- 
timate Civilization/' is in press. 

Egypt's Place in Universal History. An historical Investigation, 
in Five Books. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D. Ph., D. C. L., and 
D. D. Translated from the German, with the author's sanction and 
co-operation, by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M. A. Vol. IV. Pub- 
lished in March. 

New Volume of the Calendars -of State Papers. Reign of King 
Charles the First. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series 1628-9, 
preserved in the State Paper Department of H. M. Public Record 
Office. Edited in the Preface and General Index by John Bruce, 
Esq., V. P. S. A, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of H. M. Home Secretary. Pp. 734. 

Second Volume of Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the 
Trial of Warren Hastings. Edited by E. A. Bond, Assistant Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum. In 4 vols. With the Autho- 
rity of te Lords of the Treasury. Pp. 1,018. 

CounhCavour, his Life and Career. By Basil H. Cooper, B. A. 
Pp. 197. 

History of the Beign of Henry IV., King of France and Navarr 
From numerous unpublished Sources. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 
vols. 

Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches of Early Scotch History 
and Social Progress. By Cosmo Innes. Edinburgh. Pp. 410. 

The Japanese Empire: its Physical, Political, and Social Condition 
and History; with Details of the late American and British Expedi- 
tions. By S. B. Keaiish. 

Knight's Popular History of England. Vol. 6. From the Acces- 
sion of George I., 1714, to the Close of the American War, 1783. 
Pp. 482. 

Memoirs, Letters and Speeches of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor; with other papers illustrating 
his Life from his Birth to the Bestoration. Edited by W. Dougal 
Christie. Pp. 286. 

A popular History of British Mosses. By R. M. Stark, pp. 368. 

A fourth edition of Sir James Emerson Tennent's Ceylon, thoroughly 
revised. 2 vols., pp. 1361. 
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A new Edition of Home's Introduction, edited by the Rev. John 
Ay re, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Rodeo. 

White & Riddle's new Latin Dictionary, founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Freund, revised by himself. To be out at midsummer. 

The Veracity of the Book of Genesis : with the Life and Character 
of the inspired Historian. By the Rev. W. H. Hoarc, M. A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; pp. 328. 

Lyra Domestica. Translated from the " Psalter und Harfe" of C. 
J. P. Spitta, by Richard Massie. 

A literal Translation of the Latin Text of Hago Grotius on the Truth 
of the Christian Religion. With Notes. By the Rev. T. Sedger, 2d 
Edition. 

Christianity in the First Century ; or the New Birth of the Social Life 
of Man, through the Rising of Christianity. From the German of 
Chr. Hoffman. Edinburgh: pp.290. 

The works of John Angell James. Yol. 1. Sermons, pp. 428. 

The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By the Rev. 
James McCosh. pp. 512. 

Sequel to the Inquiry, What is Revelation ? Reply to Mansel. By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, pp. 304. 

Commentary on the Psalms, from Primitive and Mediaeval Writers, 
and from the various Office Books and Hymns of the Roman, Mozara- 
bic, Ambrosian, Gallician, Greek, Coptic, Armenian and Syriac Rites. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. To Psa. 38. pp. 560. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship, prepared by a Committee 
of the Church of Scotland, pp. 208. 

Sozomeni Ecclesiastica Historia. Edidit Robertus Hussey, S. T. 
B. 3 vols., 8vo. 

The fifth volume of Spurgeon's Sermons, pp. 590. 

Many books of Travel, as Whiteside's Italy ; Burton's Central Af- 
rica; Hind's Rupert's Land; the Abbe* Domenech's Seven Tears in 
the Deserts of North America; Ball's Unfrequented Mountain Dis- 
tricts of Europe; Sir James E. Alexander's Salmon Fishing in Ca- 
nada, &c, &c. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



I. THE FIRST ADAM AND THE SECOND. The Elohim revealed in the 
Creation and Redemption of Man. By Samuel J. Baird, D. D., Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Woodbury, N. J. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston. 1860. pp. 688. 

This volume is specially interesting from its relations and connec- 
tions. The Princeton Review speaks of it in the following exagge- 
rated manner: "There are not many works in the history of American 
theology of higher rank than this volume is destined, in our judgment, 
to take. It is immeasurably above many of the productions of the last 
century, which have secured for their authors a lasting reputation. It 
is to us a matter of deep regret, that a work which has so much to re- 
commend it, and which we believe will vindicate for itself a permanent 
place in the theological literature of the country, takes ground on the 
subject of imputation which we are fully persuaded is unscriptural, 
and contrary to the standards of our church, and to the theology of the 
great body of Protestants. 9 ' 

Dr. Baird holds, "that we were so in Adam that we share in the 
moral responsibility of his apostacy, as really as though we had wrought 
it for ourselves, personally and severally; and that, in consequence, we 
are guilty, and condemned under the curse, at the bar of God's infi- 
nite justice." In oonsequence of this view, he marches boldly up to 
the doctrine that it is our duty to .repent of original sin. He also 
maintains firmly that the word "guilty," as used in our Confession of 
Faith, and by the Reformed divines, means "blameworthy," and not 
merely " liable to punishment." 

It is clear that Dr. Baird differs more from Dr. Hodge than from 
Mr. Barnes. The Princeton divines make imputation a legal fiction, 
and this, it is insisted by them, is the orthodox doctrine. Both Dr. 
Baird and Mr. Barnes reject this; both maintaining, in the strongest 
terms, that the Almighty never imputes any thing to any one except 
his own act ; that His imputations are always according to the truth. 
When we listen to Dr. Baird on this point, we seom to be hearing Mr. 
Barnes. For example: "Dr. Hodge says, 'On account of Adam's sin, 
we are regarded and treated as sinners.' Regarded as sinners, by 
whom ? By the all-seeing, the all-wise, the ever true and gracious 
God. Here then the question presents itself: Is the light in which 
God thus regards us, the true light? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
the question is settled. We are, then, sinners, really and truly; and 
therefore, so treated by God. If this alternative be denied — if it be 
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assumed that we are not truly sinners in Adam's sin — we are shut up 
to the atheistic conclusion, that the divine judgment is not according 
to truth. The declarative righteousness and justice of God, can con- 
sist in nothing. else, than his treating his accountable creatures accord- 
ing to fact and truth. If then, God treat us as sinners, there is but 
one alternative — either to impeach his justice, or to confess that we 
are sinners." (p. 439.) 

"If it [Adam's sin] is not a man's own, as it is sin or crime, justice 
will not account it his. In other words, at the bar of justice, things 
are contemplated in no other light than precisely as they are. No- 
thing is there held as ground of condemnation, but sin. Nothing is 
recognised as sin, but deviation from the law. The Scriptures are, in 
fact, without a trace of any such principle of divine government, as is 
implied in an imputation for punishment, of that which is not in the 
victim as sin. Appeal will be made to the case of the Lord Jesus 
bearing the sins of the world, although in him was no sin. But es- 
sential to this case, was that divine authority by which he had a native 
superiority to the law,, and power over his own life; and that freedom, 
by which he honoured the law, in making himself a voluntary subject 
to its precept and curse, for us. It is certain, that had the sufferings 
of Christ been involuntary, they would have been a violation of justice, 
instead of being a signal display of it. This case, then, proves no- 
thing to the present purpose. The question is not, what the infinite 
grace of the infinite .One is competent to do, in assuming to himself 
the punishment of our sins; but, what the law denounces, and justice 
demands, against creatures who are unwilling victims of its curse." 
(pp. 492, 3.) 

We admire the courage of Dr. Baird. Making the natural relation 
of the human race to Adam, the foundation of their legal or covenant 
position, he is met by the difficulty of the individual creation of souls; 
to avoid this, he takes ground distinctly, and without flinching, for 
the generation of souls as well as bodies. 

Dr. Baird is unjust — no doubt unintentionally — to Mr. Barnes. 
Thus in two or three places he classes him with "the New Haven 
school of divines." It is evident from the connection, that Dr. Taylor 
and that school are meant, and not Dr. Dwight. We beg, therefore, 
to inform Dr. Baird, that we have some reason to be acquainted with 
the views of Mr. Barnes, and that he docs not hold one single opinion 
in theology, which is specially characteristic of the school of Dr. Taylor, 

Again Dr. Baird quotes from Mr. Barnes an argument which Dr. B. 
himself declares to be "sound and conclusive," to prove that "Christ 
stood in our place, that he was our substitute at the bar, and suffered 
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and died in our stead." He then proceeds very strangely to deny that 
Mr. Barnes, after all, teaches the trne doctrine of atonement, because 
his view is that the Redeemer did not suffer the exact penalty of the 
law, hut that which divine justice accepted as an equivalent for it. 
When Dr. Baird comes to explain himself, it appears that he and Mr. 
Barnes really hold the same doctrine, although he objects to Mr. 
Barnes' word, equivalent For Dr. B. admits that our Saviour did 
not suffer remorse or eternal punishment, but something else which 
satisfied the law, which is just Mr. Barnes' doctrine. 

We have not space to go further into this interesting volume, with 
the many reflections which it excites. There is one thought which 
cannot escape us. Here are Drs. Hodge and Baird, both claiming to 
be the very ortliodox, yet differing so much, that Dr. Hodge declares 
Dr. Baird' s view to be " unscriptural, contrary to the standards of our 
church, and to the theology of the great body of Protestants." Dr. 
Baird accuses Dr. Hodge of holding views which necessarily lead to 
an "atheistic view of the divine justice," — a charging of the Almighty 
with a false reckoning; an imputation of sin where none exists; 
creating a fictitious criminality, and then punishing men for it. Will 
they table charges against each other? Here is experimentum crucis. 
This Review has always maintained, and has clearly proven, that the 
basis of the Presbyterian Church in America, laid down in the Adopt- 
ing Act of 1729, and re-established in 1758, is that diversities of doc- 
trinal sentiment, lying within the Calvinistic system, are to be tole- 
rated. We have shown that this was re-affirmed by the General As- 
sembly as late as 1817, and implied in its action in 1824-5. On that 
basis our branch of tho Presbyterian Church are united to a man. 
But the other branch of our Church sometimes insists that the Confes- 
sion of Faith must be adopted in its ipsimma verba. What will they 
now do about it? Drs. Hodge and Baird are further apart than the 
mass of the "New School" are from the mass of the "Old School." 
In other words, it is perfectly obvious that, among thinking men, the 
ipsU&ima verba theory never can be carried out. If all are honest 
Calvinists, their philosophical theories must be tolerated. This is 
common sense. On this rigid theory, the first original thinker that 
arises in the Church, will be a heretic, though Calvinistic as Calvin, 
Augustine or Paul. 

II. LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, by the late Abraham Anderson, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Didactic Theology and Hebrew, in the Seminary of the Associate 
Presbyterian Church, Canonsburg, Pennsylrania. Philadelphia: William S. 
Young, pp. 768. 

Dr. Anderson was a professor of theology in one of the branches of 
our Church, now happily merged in the United Presbyterian Church. 
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This union is a most auspicious one, healing one of our schisms, which 
seemed inveterate, and giving bright hope for the time when the com- 
paratively slight differences between Presbyterians may be done away. 

These lectures are based upon March 9 s Medulla. The work is not 
claimed, therefore, as entirely original. It contains, however, the re- 
sult of the author's own investigations. The theology, of course, is 
severely Calvinistic; but there is a very large portion of it in which 
our readers would cordially agree. In a few points we should, of 
course, differ; there are, we confess, a very few that it seems strango 
to find in a Christian treatise on divinity. The great bones, however, 
of a true theology are here; of that theology which has been the safe- 
guard of the world. 

Mr. Young, as was fitting, has brought out the work very substan- 
tially. 

III. TDE WORDS OP THE LORD JESUS. By Rudolph Stier, Doctor of 
Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditx. Volumes Fifth 
and Sixth, translated from the second revised and enlarged German edition. 
By the Rev. William B. Pope. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English 
& Co. 1860. Two volumes in one. pp. 512, 618. 

THE WORDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, and Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. James. By the same. Same translator and publisher, pp.501. 

In our last number we gave a somewhat full notice of the first four 
volumes of this valuable work. These three have the same general 
characteristics. There are still two volumes — in one — to be published. 

The Commentary on St. James consists of a series of lectures, thirty- 
two in number; as for example: — I. Trials pure Joy, i. 1 — 4. II. 
Asking for Wisdom, i. 5 — 8. III. The Rejoicing of the Lowly and 
the Exalted, i. 9—12, &c. 

To show the reader how thoroughly Stier has investigated, we will 
give the names of some of the theologians, philosophers, and commen- 
tators, whose opinions he approves or controverts; taken from our 
examination of the work: Luthardt, Ebrard, Von Gerlach, Schleier- 
macher, Rieger, Bengel, Hug, Wieseler, Lange, Sepp, Hiiler, Non- 
nus, Lucke, Lightfoot, Witsius, Robinson, Lampe, Ullman, Muller, 
Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bretschneider, Hezel, Alford, Chrysos- 
tom, Ilengstenberg, Witthof, Pfenninger, Bauer, Strauss, Ease, 
Braune, Be Wette, Brucker, Semler, Henke, Dieffenbach, Schulthess, 
Munchmeyer, Roos, Lutz, Rothe, Neander, Hegel, Jacobi, Steinmeyer, 
Winer, Meyer, St. Augustine, Origen, Schweizer, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, Luther, Scaliger, ,Suskind, Paulus, Keppler, Olshausen, Am- 
brose, Cyril, Tertullian, Martensen, Schoberlein, &c, &c. These are 
by no means all. 
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IV. NEW BIBLES. 

1. The Holy Bible, containing, &c, 1b which all the proper Names are di- 
vided, and accented as they should be pronounced, and a copious and original 
Selection of References, and numerous marginal Readings are given ; together 
with Introductions to each book, and numerous Tables and Maps. New York; 
Carlton & Porter. 1860. pp. Old Testament, 771 ; New Testament, 246. 

2. The Pronouncing Bible. The Holy Bible, containing, &c, the proper 
Names of which, and numerous other Words, being accurately accented in the 
Text, and divided into Syllables, as they ought to be pronounced, according to 
the Orthoepy of John Walker. By Israel Alger, Jun., A. M. Philadelphia: 
Wm. S. Young. Pittsburgh: U. Presb. Board of Publication. 1860. pp. 
Old Testament, 714; New Testament, 218. 

The peculiarities of the first of these editions are: The marking of 
the pronunciation of the proper names; a revision and alteration of 
the references; the preservation of the marginal readings; a short in- 
troduction prefixed to each hook ; a numher of tables and maps, with 
family record. It is a large octavo, handsomely got up by Messrs. 
Carlton & Porter. Of course it is not a Bible without note or com- 
ment, though retaining the common version. 

The second of these Bibles, published by Mr. Young, is simply the 
common version, without the references or marginal readings, without 
note or comment, but containing not only the proper names, but mul- 
titudes of other words, accented and divided into syllables, showing 
the pronunciation. It is also a large octavo, but a size less than that 
of Carlton & Porter. It is also very handsomely brought out. 

V. THE RECORD OF THE COURT AT UPLAND, in Pennsylvania. 1676 
to 1681. And a Military Journal kept by Major E. Denny, 1781 to 1795. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co., for the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1860. pp. 498. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society have formed a publication 
fund which now amounts to 815,000, created by subscriptions of 
twenty dollars, the interest of which is devoted to the bringing out of 
rare works, which throw light upon the history of the State. The 
present is the third volume thus published. We cannot refrain from 
mentioning the extreme beauty of (his book. Th« typography, paper, 
— the entire finish of it — are admirable. 

The Record of Upland, preceded by an introduction by that excel- 
lent antiquarian, Edward Armstrong, Esq., contains the original minutes 
of the Court, from the establishment of the English authority in Penn- 
sylvania to the beginning of the proprietary government. The jus- 
tices were mainly Swedes. The original is in possession of Dr. J. 
Dickinson Logan, of Philadelphia. The Record makes 166 pages, 
and is very curious, and well worthy of preservation. The reader will 
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notice that it is the English Court before William Penn. It was beld 
principally at Upland, (Chester,) but for a year or two at Kingsessing. 
Dr. Denny had written an interesting sketch of his father's life. 
Mnjor Denny was at Cornwallis' surrender, and was subsequently aid- 
de-camp of Generals Harmar and St. Clair. He bore the despatches 
of St. Clair's defeat to General Washington. He kept a journal of 
his military life, which is here published. It is included in 172 
pages, and is followed by appendices containing General Harmar's 
correspondence, a vocabulary of Delaware and Shawnee words, and 
notes by Dr. Denny. There is much interesting information touching* 
early times. The whole volume is very creditable to the Historical 
Society, and shows excellent judgment in the selection of materials 
for publication. 

VI. NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S MISSION TO CIIINA 
AND JAPAN, in the years 1857, 1858, 1859. By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., 
PriTnte Secretary to Lord Elgin. Author of the «• Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea," &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: for sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 1800. pp. 645. 

This is a full and minute description of the English warring and 
diplomacy in China and Japan. There are many points of interest in 
it, but on the whole, it is not so well done as it might be. Very many 
mere details, of no interest to the reader, might have been omitted, 
and the space much better occupied with characteristics of the coun- 
try. ^ 

There is, however, a considerable amount of new information in re- 
lation to Japan, and Mr. Oliphant's statements confirm those of other 
travellers, concerning that singular and interesting people. He 
speaks of their comparative elegance, as compared with the Chinese; 
their good humor and somewhat dilletante character; while he does 
not fail to notice the strange contrast of their virtues and vices. The 
reader, notwithstanding the faults we mentioned, will find so much that 
is valuable, that it will repay him for the perusal of a work not hard 
to read. 

VII. THE STARS AND THE ANGELS. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 

. 1860. pp. 358. 

We have no idea whatever as to the author of this book. We find 
it generally well spoken of by the press. Some notices even represent 
it as very interesting and valuable. 

We like the principle of the Preface very much: that theologians 
are quite too much concerned about scientific discoveries, or alleged 
discoveries, and that it is a pernicious mistake to suppose that the 
Almighty is more immediately occupied in working a miracle than 
in carrying on the laws of nature. 
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We cannot, however, go much farther in commendation. A more 
fanciful and uncertain book we never saw. Some of the author's opi- 
nions, or notions, or fancies, are : that human nature is the highest 
type in creation; that the angels have bodies; that the devils have no 
bodies, having lost them when they sinned; that the saints receive a 
sort of body when they die, before the resurrection; that the devils 
wanted to get into the swine because they love bodies, and have none ; 
that there is a good deal in phreno- mesmerism; that the sin for which 
the angels fell, was unlawful physical connection with the daughters 
of men ; that Noah is called a " perfect man," because he had none of 
this demon blood in him ; that as to the works of the six days of crea- 
tion, each one symbolizes something in the Apocalypse, the first day's 
work the revelation of the Gospel, the second the institution of the invi- 
sible Church in the call of Abraham, &c; that the ten commandments 
arranged in a triangle, come out correspondingly to the petitions in the 
Lord's prayer; that our Lord was crucified on Thursday, and not on 
Friday; that the spiritual body possesses flesh and bones, &c, &c, &c. 

This whole style of thought lacks substance and sobriety, and we 
should think it much more calculated to expose Christianity to ridi- 
cule and skepticism, than to defend it from infidel attack. 

VIII. RECENT ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COM- 
MITTEE. 

1. Martyrs of the Mutiny; or Trials and Triumphs of Christians in the Se- 
poy Rebellion in India. With an Introduction by the Rev. John Jenkins, D. D. 
1860. pp. 234. 

2. The Presbyterian System : its Reasonableness and Excellency. By the 
Rey. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. P., Pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, New- 
York, pp. 86. 

3. Blank Certificate of Dismission. 

4. Blank Report of Church Session to Presbytery. 

The first of these works is an interesting account of the Christians, 
European, American, and native, who were martyred during the Se- 
poy mutiny. It is extracted from the most authentic sources. While 
it will fix the attention of any Christian who may take it up, it will 
he an especially attractive book for Sabbath-school libraries. Dr. 
Jenkins, who is thoroughly acquainted with India, from personal resi- 
dence, cordially commends it. Enough has not been made of the great 
fact, that in India and Madagascar native converts have stood by their 
religion unto the death. It is the crowning testimony to the mission* 
ary work. 

Dr. Hatfield has written an excellent tract on our Presbyterian sys- 
tem. As a pastor for many years, and Stated Clerk of the General 

VOL, VIII. — 44 
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Assembly, he has had ample opportunity for observing the workings of 
our system. The grand principles of Presbyterianism he makes to be 
four: — 

1. The unity and universality of the Church of Christ. 

2. Tho sub-division of the Catholic Church into particular Churches. 

3. An organized confederacy of particular Churches. 

4. A representative administration of government. 

Good use is made of the analogy with the Constitution of the United 
States, and a searching comparison is instituted with Congregational- 
ism. The testimony of the prominent divines of New England is 
given to the value of our system. 

The Certificate and ReportHo Presbytery, are a part of the Church 
requisites, which the Committee, we are glad to see, are preparing. 
The sessional report is admirably drawn up. It is the handy-work of 
one of our best ecclesiastical business men, the Rev. J. G. Butler, of 
the West Philadelphia Church. We hope the Committee will go on to 
prepare blank Session, Presbytery, and Synod books, precisely of the 
right size and shape, with every thing of the kind needed in the 
Church. We are sure that they will, if only a proper liberality be ex- 
tended to them by our people. 

IX. COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. Translated from the German 
of Otto Von Gerlach. By Rev. Henry Downing, Incumbent of St. Mary's, 
Kingswinford. Philadelphia : Smith, English & Co. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark. 1860. pp.686. 

Yon Gerlach's family came from Pomerania; his mother was of 
the family of Yon Raumer. His ancestors held office for three gene- 
rations under government. He was born at Berlin, and entered at 
the University in that city, as also at Heidelberg and Gottingen. At 
first he studied law, then theology. He attended the leoture3 of 
Sohleiermacher, as also of Neander, Marheineke, and Hengstenberg. 
His publication of a translation of Baxter's Saints' Rest, and Reformed 
Pastor, attracted the attention of the King. He was ordained in 
1835, and appointed to the lately consecrated Elizabeth Church. In 
1847, he was nominated preacher at the Cathedral. In 1849, the third 
portion of his work on the Scriptures appeared. He had devoted a 
great part of his life to its preparation, but did not live to complete it. 
He died in October, of the same year. Professor Ranke recommended 
the translation. 

These facts we gather from the Preface. The translator says that 
the Commentary has passed through several editions in Germany, and 
is there considered a standard work. It does not profess to be a 
learned book. It is popular rather than scientific; still the expositions* 
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are generally judicious, and based on good information. In the ab- 
sence of good popular commentaries on the Pentateuch, we hardly 
know any thing which we would rather recommend, for while it is 
practical, it contains the results of German learning. 

X. NEW EDITIONS OF A PART OF MR. BARNES' WORKS. 

1. Practical Sermons: Designed for Vacant Congregations and Families. By 
Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 356. 

2. The Way of Salvation Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By the same. 
Same publishers. 1860. pp. 474. 

8. The Atonement, in its Relations to Law and Moral Government. By the 
same. Same publishers. 1860. pp. 868. 

The Practical Sermons were published in 1841. " There are no 
sermons in the volume," the author remarks, "which professedly dis- 
cuss the doctrines of Christianity; and no sentiments are intended to* 
be advanced which would offend evangelical Christians of any denomi- 
nation. They are intentionally selected for their practical charaeteo;" 
There are twenty-three discourses. 

The second of these volumes, published in 1855, is somewhat differ- 
ent from the first. It was prepared "at the suggestion and the re- 
quest of the English publishers." It is intended that each* sermon* 
"should help to remove some obstacle, to explain some difficulty, or to. 
throw some light on the points on which one inquiring how man* can 
be saved, might desire information." 

The author states that " he has had in his eye a class of minds^ 
much larger than is generally supposed to exist, which see real diffi- 
culties in religion which they would not be unwilling to have explained. 
It has not been by avowedly meeting the arguments and difficulties of 
such minds; it has not been by an open reply to the objections of 
skeptics or cavillers, but as a secret guide to my line of argument or 
thought, that I have had such minds almost constantly. before me/' 
An acknowledgment is made of obligation to Bfttler's Analogy. There 
are thirty-six discourses in this volume. 

The third of these works has been the subject of an Article in this 
Review, in reply to a singularly unjust attack upon it in the Biblical 
Repertory of Princeton. It is the last book from the pen of Mr. 
Barnes. 

XI. PRESIDENT CHAMPLIN'S EDITIONS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 

1. Bishop Batter's Ethical Discourses and Essay om* Virtue* Arranged as a 
Treatise on Moral Philosophy ; and edited, with an Analysis, by J. T. Cham- 
ptin, D. D., President of Waterfille College. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1859. pp. 206. 

2. Bishop Batter's Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Coarse of Nature. Same Editor and Publisher. I860, pp. 278. 
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Id editing the first of these famous works, Dr. Champlin has dropped 
the sermon form, and "arranged them, with the Dissertation on Vir- 
tue, in chapters and sections." He has also "added a few notes, divided 
some of the larger paragraphs, and prefixed to each paragraph its sub- 
ject." The life of Bishop Butler, by Professor Rogers, author of the 
"Eclipse of Faith," from the Encyclopcedia Britannica, is prefixed. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarks, that "in these sermons, Bishop 
Butler has taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished 
from the doctrines of his predecessors ; more satisfactorily established 
by him; more comprehensively applied to particulars; more rationally 
connected with each other; and therefore more worthy of the name of 
discovery than any with whioh we are acquainted." The appendix 
contains Dr. Whewell's view of "Butler and Paley, as Moralists." 

In the Analogy the editor has "divided the large paragraphs, and 
prefixed to each its subject." He has also "added a few notes. I 
might easily have added others, more or less pertinent, but the wants 
of the student seemed hardly to require it; and besides, the Analogy 
is singularly complete in itself, and leaves but little room for profitable 
annotation. To convince himself of this, one has but to read the pre- 
lections of Chalmers on this treatise, and the elaborate annotations of 
Fitzgerald, and consider how very little they have contributed that 
is essential to the understanding of the author." 

"As Part Second of the Analogy is but rarely used in classes, only 
an abstract of it is here presented — that prepared by Mr. Bartlett, a 
relative, and the most copious biographer of the author." 

XII. THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PEESIUS, SULPICIA AND LUCILIUS, 
literally translated into English prose, with Notes, Chronological Tables, Ar- 

, guments, &c, by the Re?. Lewis Evans, M. A., late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. To which is added the Metrical Version of Juvenal and 
Persias, by the late William Gifford, Esq. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: for sale by Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp. 612. 

This volume of Harper's Classical Library contains the Life of Juve- 
nal, an Essay on the Roman Satirists, by Gifford, the Chronology of 
Juvenal, Persius and Sulpicia, an Appendix on the date of Juvenal's 
Satires, Mr. Evans' prose translation of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia and 
Lucilius, with Gifford's metrical translation of Juvenal and Persius. 

No prose translation gives much idea of Juvenal to one who has 
never read the magnificent original. A much better notion of it will 
be obtained from Johnson's or Dryden's imitation. We almost pity 
any one who has not read Juvenal. He can hardly, by possibility, 
know the power of human scorn, in its grand out-pouring against 
human baseness. 
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Sulpicia belonged to the noble gens of Sulpicius. "Of this illus- 
trious stock, she was no unworthy soion. She illustrated conjugal 
virtue in a poem replete with the most lively, delicate and virtuous 
sentiments. Her husband's name was Calenus, and with him she en- 
joyed fifteen years of the purest domestic felicity." Of all her works, 
except this fragmentary Satire, we do not possess any thing. Of Lu- 
cilius there are many fragments, but nothing perfect. 

XIIL THE LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Me- 
tropolitan of India. By Josiah Bateman, M. A., Rector of North Cray, Kent; 
his Son-in-law and first Chaplain. With Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 760. 

The Wilsons lived at Stenson, a hamlet of Barrow-cum-Twyford, 
near Derby. As far as the parish register goes — to 1657 — they may 
be traced there. They were first tenant farmers, then land owners. 
The oldest son inherited the farm ; the younger sons were sent into 
commerce. The father of the bishop was a younger son, and a silk 
manufacturer in Spitalfields. He finally resided in New Ormond street, 
Russell Square. His mother belonged to a family who had been inti- 
mate with Whitefield. 

The bishop studied with Rev. John Eyre, who had been curate to 
the celebrated Cecil. In his fourteenth year he was apprenticed to 
his uncle, who was also a silk manufacturer. He was somewhat wild 
in his youth. When he felt himself called to the ministry, he con- 
sulted Rowland Hill, Cecil and Mr. Ooode, and on obtaining his fa- 
ther's consent, he went to Oxford. The men who formed his mind and 
heart, he says, were Scott, the Commentator; the Rev. Josiah Pratt, his 
tutor at Oxford before he entered college; the Rev. Isaac Crouch, and 
Cecil. He conversed with John Newton when under religious im- 
pressions. 

Bishop Wilson married his cousin, Ann Wilson, the daughter of 
his first employer. His uncle possessed large estates at Worton, in 
Oxfordshire. The bishop was a hard student, and gained a prize for 
an Essay on Common Sense, which he delivered at the same time that 
Reginald Heber pronounced his poem of Palestine. 

He was soon after made Mr. Cecil's curate, at Chobham and Bisley, 
in Surrey. Three years after he became tutor at Oxford and curate 
of Worton. He then became successor to Mr. Cecil in St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. In 1824 he was made Vicar of Isling- 
ton, in his forty-seventh year. In 1832 he was appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta, in his fifty-fourth year. He died January 2, 1858, in his 
eightieth year. 

The biography is written at great length, and is very minute, per- 
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haps too much so for the general reader, but it is discriminating. It 
is not the language of universal eulogy, and a clear idea may be ob- 
tained of its excellent subject. 

XIV. THE LIFE OF THE REV. ADAM CLARKE, LL. D., F. A. S., 
M. R. I. A., &c, &o. By J. W. Etheridge, M. A., Doctor in Philosophy, of the 
University of Heidelberg, and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: for sale by Higgins & Perkinpine. 
1869. pp. 487. 

A voluminous life of Dr. Clarke, by his son, including a curious and 
characteristic autobigraphy, appeared in London in 1834, in three 
Tolumes, and was afterwards republished in this country. This work 
is intended to bring the biography within a small compass. 

The ancestors of Adam Clarke are of English origin. They settled 
in Ireland in the seventeenth century, and were possessed of good 
landed property, in the Counties of Antrim and Derry. Their pro- 
perty was increased by various intermarriages. One of Dr. Clarke's 
ancestors held the estates of Grange, in Antrim, and was appointed to 
receive the Prince of Orange, when, in 1690, he came to Carrickfer- 
gus. He was a Quaker. By the time, however, that Adam Clarke 
was seven years old, a series of reverses had deprived the family of their 
property. 

His father was a schoolmaster, laborious, useful, and of limited 
means. His mother was of Scotch origin, a descendant of the M 'Leans 
of Mull, a race remarkable for their muscular strength. Injudiciously 
taught, Adam Clarke, for a considerable time, was considered a dunce. 
He was ordered to commit to^ memory what he did not understand, 
but he suddenly overcame his difficulties, and progressed rapidly. In 
.his youth he was so nearly drowned, as to be ever after of the opinion 
that his soul was brought back from the land of spirits. 

His religious impressions Dr. Clarke traced very much to his mo- 
ther's teaching. When two Methodist preachers, John Bretteli and 
Thomas Barber, preached in the neighborhood, his mother joined the 
Society, and Adam soon followed her, in about his eighteenth year. 
His first circuit was Bradford, in England. From thence he went to 
Norwich. On his next circuit in Cornwall, he added to the Society 
the celebrated Samuel Drew, author of the work on the Soul. These 
were his early struggles. Mr. Etheridge traces the history with a 
genial love of his subject. We need not say that it is well worthy the 
attention of our readers. 

XV. LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Walter Thornhury, Author of 
"Art and Nature," "Songs of the Cavaliers and Bound-heads," &o. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 888. 

A very lively, pleasant, gossiping book, about Spain. It photo- 
graphs the peninsula. It has much in it that can be read. We do 
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not know that we have seen a more pleasant book on its subject, since 
Mr. SlidelPs. It touches upon almost every thing interesting among 
the Spaniards, and the author carries his good humor every where. 
It is so picturesque, that an artist might make a hundred graphic 
sketches from it. 

XVI. SAINT PAUL: Fi?e Discourses. By Adolphe Monod. Translated from 
the French, by Rev. J. H. Myers, D. D. Andover: W. F. Draper. Phila- 
delphia: for sale by Smith, English & Go. I860, pp. 191. 

Mr. Monod thus states his object: " Solicitous as I am of beholding 
a people of God taking form that shall fulfil the spiritual task of this 
epoch, I ask for them a real and living type; and such a type I find 
in Saint Paul. To estimate the good which he has done to the Church, 
and through it, to the world — to study the moral springs of his im- 
mense activity, and on this side, which is accessible to all, to hold it 
forth as an example— expresses the design whioh I have cherished." 

The Five Discourses are: 1. St. Paul's Work. 2. His Christianity; 
or His Fears. 3. His Conversion. 4. His Personality; or His Weak- 
ness. 5. His Example. To which is added, a Sermon on Fatalism. 

We quote a passage to show Mr. Monod* s spiritual insight : 

The distinctive preparation — that which solves the enigma of that 
grand life, that which made Saint Paul to be Saint Paul — is a pre- 
paration of weakness. Saint Paul could have dispensed, strictly 
speaking, with his eminent gifts; released from them, he would have 
thrown himself only the more completely, were it possible, into the 
hands of that God who called him, and who, in calling him, had 
tacitly engaged to prepare him for his work. But, without his weak- 
nesses, he would have been no longer himself; without them, he 
would have stopped short with being an Apollos, a Barnabas, or a 
Timothy ; but he would not have attained to Saint Paul, because he 
would not have been, in the full scope of the word, the man of faith. 
Notwithstanding so many promises made to faith, we are always more 
or less enfeebled by a remainder of our own strength, as we are al- 
ways more or less troubled by remains of our own righteousness, 
which even the most humble bear with them everywhere. This 
wretched strength of our own, this talent of our own, this eloquence 
of our own, this knowledge of our own, this influence of our own, 
forms in us, as it were, a little cherished sanctuary, which our jealous 
pride keeps closed against the strength of God, in order to reserve for 
itself a last retreat. But if we could finally become weak, in good 
earnest, and despair absolutely of ourselves, the strength of God, 
diffusing itself throughout our entire inward man, and penetrating 
into his most secret folds, would fill us "with all the fulness of God; ' 
and thus, the strength of man being exchanged for the strength of 
God, "nothing would be impossible for us," because, "with God 
nothing is impossible/' Such is the incalculable service which his 
weakness confers on Paul, and which no strength could ever have 
rendered him. 
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Dare to complain, after that, that the special strength you have 
need of for your work has been denied you; that you have a great 
household to guide, without having the spirit of organization; that 
you have weighty and complicated affairs to pursue, without having 
the spirit of perseverance; that you have to speak or to write, without 
having the gift of speech or of writing. Leave, faithless one that you 
are — leave mat depressing calculation. The work which you have in 
view — is it indeed your work, which God has assigned you, to you 
peculiarly; — your work, as the guidance of Israel in the desert was 
the work of Moses, and as the evangelizing of the Gentiles was the 
work of Saint Paul? That is the question to solve, by reflection, by 
prayer, by all the means within your reach — unless it be entirely 
solved by your position ; — since there is need neither of reflection nor 
of prayer, to satisfy one's self, for example, that a father of a family 
has a mission to bring up his children, or that a servant has a mission 
to keep in order his master's house. This question once solved, and 
your work rightly determined, go forward, and fear not! God, who 
calleth you, at the same time saith to you, as to Gideon, — whether to 
the ear of the body or of the spirit, it matters little, — " Go, with this 
strength which thou hast; have not I sent thee?" That special weak- 
ness from which you could not be delivered — it remains that out of it 
you make a special strength, by means of faith. Yield yourself up 
to be a Moses, since you cannot be an Aaron, — a Saint Paul, since 
you cannot be an Apollos. 

XVII. WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. By Mrs. 
Eliot, Author of " The Women of the Amerioan Reflation," &o. New York: 
Harpers. 1859. pp. 877. 

Mrs. Ellet has collected here the biography of very many lady ar- 
tists, from Callirhoe to Harriet Hosmer. She acknowledges her in- 
debtedness, particularly, to Professor Guhl, Yasari, Deschampes, and 
Fiorille. The materials are carefully collected together, and the lovers 
of art, as well as those who desire to see women furnished with remu- 
nerative and pleasant employment, will be glad to see this work. 
Full biographies are given of Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Spencer, Miss Hos- 
mer, Angelica Kaufman, with shorter sketches of a number of others. 

XVIII. THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM: or the Scriptures as a Means 
of Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A. M. Philadelphia: James Challen & 
Son. 1860. pp. 866. 

This is a treatise of a popular character, designed to show that the 
Bible lies at the basis of all civilization. It discusses the genuineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration of the Scriptures; the nature of ancient 
civilizations, to show that no people can become truly and permanently 
civilized without the Bible; touching upon the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Assyrians, then upon the ruder nations of 
antiquity, and the modern heathen. It then proceeds to answer ob- 
jections, and show how it is that Christianity promotes civilization. 
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The work is unexceptionable in its tone. It is written under the 
great disadvantage, that the author — Judge Tyler — is of one profes- 
sion, and that he is trying to write upon that which belongs especially 
to another. It is almost inevitable that it should not be such a work 
as a professional theologian would write. The non-professional author 
is always confounding what is elementary and well understood, with 
what is recondite and difficult He does not — it is scarcely possible 
that he should — find out the precise knots which the greatest men 
have been trying for ages to untie; it is hardly possible that he should 
stand upon the alluvion of centuries, and build higher. Still, it does 
not follow that a layman may not produce a good practical book. The 
principle of Judge Tyler is admirable, and boldly carried out in oppo- 
sition to all the infidel and social contract notions which have attempted 
to set aside the Word of God. We only recommend to the author to 
get an expert theologian to revise his work for the second edition. 
There are things that need to be stricken out. 

XIX. AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, on behalf of their Bights, as Autho- 
riied Interpreters of the Bible. By Catherine E. Beeoher. New York: 
Harpers. 1860. pp. 880. 

The saddest kind of trash. For instance: "Theology teaches that 
true virtue is the right voluntary action of a mind after its 'nature' 
b changed by God, and oommon sense teaches that true virtue is the 
right voluntary action of any mind without any change in its nature." 
" The common sense doctrine is that all men have a perfect nature, 
created by God, which is unchanged, and not in any way depraved by 
the sin of Adam." 

These notions lead Miss Beeoher next to the opinion, that "Church 
organizations, founded on the Augustianian theory," (the common 
evangelical views,) "tend to immorality." 

Her notions have been tried a thousand times in different shapes, 
and always with the same results; the world grew worse and worse 
under their influence. Though not denying the divinity of our Sa- 
viour, and differing from it in some other points, it is the spirit of New 
England Unitarianism. Miss Beeoher thinks that theologians, pastors, 
and religious editors, are afraid to meet her arguments. The truth is, 
that they have been met a million times. There is really nothing new 
whatever, in this pretentious volume. It is the simple opposition of a 
human mind that sets itself up as wiser than God. The preaching of 
the Cross is " to the Greek, foolishness." 
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XX. BIBLE HISTORY, in Connection with the General History of the World. 
With Notices of Soripture Localities, and Sketches of Social and Religions 
Life. By the Re?. William G. Blaikie, A. M., Author of "David, King of 
Israel." London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1859. pp. 470. 

A popular compilation, which seems to be gathered from good 
sources, and to be brought down to late times. The author prefers 
the chronology of the Septuagint. We notice some points which are 
rather loosely stated, as though the author had followed constantly re- 
peated notions, rather than made careful investigations. In some 
cases very uncertain results are stated as probable, or as reasonable. 
But, in general, the broad view which alone the popular mind can re- 
member, is given with sufficient accuracy. A gazetteer of Bible loca- 
lities follows. In a work of this nature, intended for popular use, it 
would be better to state nothing which is not settled, or nearly so, 
leaving uncertain matters to be discussed in books intended especially 
for scholars. 

XXI. WORDS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD : or Martin Luther his own Bio- 
grapher. Being Pictures of the great Reformer, sketched mainly from his 
own Sayings. By Charles Adams. New York: Carlton & Porter. Phila- 
delphia: for sale by Perkinpine & Higgins. pp. 888. 

This is a kind of sketch of the life of Luther. It is a series of pic- 
tures of the Reformer, in sixty or seventy short chapters, such as, — 
"Luther at Dresden/' "Indulgences," "Opposition," "Dream," 
"Grave Extracts," &c., &c. His sayings, and extracts from his 
writings, are interspersed. About twenty quaint-looking wood-cuts, 
which seem to be taken from the German, and are all the better for 
that, are given. We would recommend this as a capital book for 
Sabbath School libraries. Many a bright boy will feed upon the won- 
derful history of Martin Luther, in such a book, and catch inspiration 
from it. The sketches are mostly from D'Aubignl. 

Let us refresh ourselves with a few of these earthquake words. 
Luther writes a letter to his friend, the Elector, while he was under 
the ban of the Empire: "What can Duke George be thinking of in 
attacking me? Does he suppose that Christ my Lord is a man of 
straw? May God avert from him the awful judgment that hangs over 
him! 

"Be it known to your highness, that I am repairing to Wittemberg, 
under a protection more powerful than that of our Elector. I have 
no thought of soliciting the aid of your highness; and am so far from 
desiring your protection, that it is rather my purpose to protect your 
highness. If I knew that your highness could or would take up my 
defence, I would not come to Wittemberg. No secular mind can ad- 
vance this cause; God must do all, without the aid or co-operation of 
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man. He who has most faith, is the most availing defence; but, as 
it seems to me, your highness is yet weak in the faith. 

" But since your highness desires to know what to do, I will humbly 
answer : Your electoral highness has already done too much, and should 
do nothing whatever. God neither wants, nor will he endure, that 
you or I should take thought or part in the matter. Let your high- 
ness follow this advice. My business is with another kind of person 
from Duke George, one who knows me, and whom 1 know well." 
This was called a " wonderful writing/' and the Elector was deeply 
affected in reading it. 

Have we faith, even as a grain of mustard seed? 

XXII. POLITICAL ECONOMY: Designed as a Text-Book for Colleges. By 
John Basoom, Professor in Williams College. Andorer : W. F. Draper. 1859. 
pp. 866. 

Political Economy is like politics and metaphysics. In regard to 
it, we never seem to be upon a firm basis, but always upon moving 
quicksands. Its votaries, indeed, call it science, and insist that its 
principles are fixed, but men are for ever disputing about currency 
and tariffs; and, as we have observed, in no talk, not even metaphy- 
sical, do men get so very soon into the fog as when they begin upon 
producer and consumer, precious metals, and money cheap or dear. 
The most practical of business matters is put into the most abstract of 
shapes, and men are thus continually deluding themselves. 

We do not mean that there are no principles at the basis of politico- 
economic subjects, but that it is exceedingly difficult to handle them 
in an abstract form. It is well, however, to study them in this shape, 
but very unsafe to rely much upon them. As in many another thing 
in life, we must take each case up upon its own merits and balance 
its probabilities. 

Professor Basoom is an anti-tariff man, and an anti-sub-treasury man. 
He thinks it the duty of the general government to regulate the cur- 
rency, not only for itself, but for the country, and he seems to think that 
the principle of free trade is the true one; nor does it seem to oocur 
to him that the question of a tariff is one in which — this side of the 
millennium — we can hardly ever get into a position in which the ab- 
stract principle can be practised without exposing our flank to some 
other nation. We are not going into these questions ourselves, but 
only suggesting some difficulties about their determination. We should 
think Professor Bascom's work a good one for suggestion and mental 
discipline, but one that we should scarcely consider as an implicit 
guide amidst all the perplexing conditions of modern business and 
government 
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XXIII. A DICTIONARY OP TtfE HOLY BIBLE, for General Use in the 
Study of the Scriptures, with Engravings, Maps, and Tables, American 
Tract Society. For sale in Philadelphia at the Tract House, 929 Chestnut 
Street, pp. 584. 

Dr. Robinson published in 1833 a " Dictionary of tbe Holy Bible, 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons." The Tract Society 
having procured the use of the copyright, have embodied about two- 
thirds of that work — though without any assistance or responsibility 
on the part of Dr. R. — in the present edition. They have added to it 
matter from Dr. R's. Biblical Researches, from the Bible Dictionaries 
of Brown of Haddington, Professor Eadie, Bost, Kitto, &c. A Chro- 
nological Index, by Rev. Dr. Angus, follows. The work is very hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 

XXIV. THE GUILT OF SLAVERY AND THE CRIME OF SLAVEHOLD- 
ING DEMONSTRATED FROM THE HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIP- 
TURES. By George B. Cheerer, D. D. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1860. pp. 
472. 

This work contains Dr. Cheever's discussion touching slavery in the 
Bible, from the Bibliotheoa Sacra, greatly enlarged, and uttered in much 
more violent language. 

XXV. THF LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, as connected, 
Historically, and Prophetically, with the Coming of Christ, and Incidental 
Portraitures of Noted Personages of the Age. By William M. Willett. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 384. 

This is a very ambitious work. It is divided into twelve books, 
each of which has a " proem " and three or more chapters. The Ro- 
man history, that of Herod, and that of those who surrounded our Sa- 
viour, are blended together. The plan of the book is very good, the 
objection to it is its floridness, its straining after effects, its gathering 
up odds and ends that do not properly belong to it, and its very 
curious mixing of figures in its style. The author was not content 
with carrying out in a simple, clear way, his excellent plan; he 
thought it necessary to give us a great deal of fine writing, to create, 
in a word, a sensation book. 

Here are two or three samples of his style : 

" There 1 was also possibly carved thereon, the sword of Apollonios, 
who was slain by the hand of Judas Maccabaeus in his first battle, 
and used by him ever afterwards." That is, it appears, Apollonios 
was used by Judas ever afterwards. For what purpose ? 

He thus describes Herod : 

"His physiognomy was not altogether Jewish; it had a certain 
tincture about it that savored at no very remote date, of a foreign 
stock." Here Herod's face had a tincture that savored of a stock. 
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What do the following words mean? 

" Here and there the mountain sides opened and formed as it were 
narrow gullies (improved into streets) beyond the level area; but, 
tracing them, they soon abruptly terminated* 9 Who or what traced 
them? the mountain sides? or certain people? if so, did the people 
terminate? or, if the gullies, improved into streets, did the tracing, 
what did they trace? themselves? 

The author thus speaks of Pompey : 

" When he was first seen from the towers and walls of Jerusalem, 
with his light armed and heavy armed troops, winding round the base 
of Olivet, (having left Jericho early that morning,) the descending 
sun reflected from the golden-tipped eagle standards in the lengthened 
array and order of their usual march, as Jupiter holds the thunderbolt 
ready to launch it forth, so Pompey at this time held in his single 
hand nearly the whole power of the Roman Republic." 

A little further on he exclaims : 

"The propinquity of the palace to the temple, how interesting!" 

Besides reforming his style, the author should give up the affecta- 
tion of keeping his characters incognito, like some platform orator who 
tells a moving story about himself when he was a boy; and then, pre- 
cisely at the right moment, breaks out with — " That boy stands before 
you ! " If Mr. Willett will consent to strike out all the fine writing, 
and change the whole from a stage play to a story, he will then pro- 
duce, in a second edition, a book that will be very well worth reading. 

XXVI. THEOLOGY IN ROMANCE; or, The Catechism and the Dermott 
Family. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, Author of " Home Life," &o., and Rev. 
A. R. Baker, Author of " The Catechism Tested by the Bible," Ac. Boston : 
Jewett & Co. 1869. Two Volumes, pp. 227, 238. 

This is an odd title for such a book. It is a series of stories illus- 
trating each question of the Shorter Catechism. We learn from those 
who have read some of these stories to children, that the little folks 
are much pleased with them. The principles of the questions seem well 
brought out. We are much gratified with every attempt to illustrate the 
Shorter Catechism, a most admirable summary of Christian doctrine, 
whose massiveness and comprehensiveness it seems difficult to reach in 
the style of our times. 

XXVII. AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 
By Isaac I. Hayes, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell Expedition. Boston: 
Brown, Taggart & Chase. Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp.875. 

This interesting volume contains the account by Dr. Hayes of the 
journey of a portion of Dr. Kane's Expedition when they attempted 
to reach Upernavik, but were obliged to return to the Advance. It 
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also gives Dr. Hayes' reasons for supposing that the North Pole can be 
reached. This gentleman, as is known, is preparing for another expedi- 
tion in which he expects to solve the great problem. The reader will 
be much pleased with the entire style and contents of the book. 

XXVIIT. THE CHRISTIAN LAWYER: being a Portraiture of the Life 
and Character of William George Baker. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
1859. pp. 820. 

This is a memoir of a lawyer of Baltimore, belonging to the Me. 
thodist Church, who seems to have been a man of very excellent cha- 
racter, and a devoted Christian. He died at the age of forty-six. He 
was a member of the Maryland Legislature and of the Baltimore City 
Council. 

# XXIX. THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. James 
White, Author of a " History of France," with a Copious Index. From the 
8eoond Edinburgh Edition. Philadelphia: Parry & M'MiUan. 1859. pp- 
688. 

The idea of this excellent manual is to give the salient points in 
each century, with the leading rulers and distinguished men. It seems 
very well done. " The prevailing thought '* of each century is pre- 
served. Of course, there will be some difference of opinion as to what 
is the leading thought of some of these centuries; but, on the whole, 
the work is to be commended as having succeeded well in its object. 

XXX. THE WARS OF THE ROSES; or Stories of the Struggle of York and 
Lancaster. By J. G. Edgar, Author of " History for Boys/' &c, &o. With 
Illustrations. New York : Harpers. 1859. pp.470. 

Interesting and well done. Mr. Edgar thinks that the Wars of the 
Roses were not mere contests between factions without political signi- 
ficance; but that the great King-maker was struggling firmly against 
despotism. The descriptions are good, and the kind of reading just 
such as we recommend to boys. 

XXXI. THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand Book for, Overland Expedi- 
tions. With Maps, Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain U. 8. 
Army. Published by Authority of the War Department. New York: Har- 
pers. 1852. pp. 840. 

Everything necessary to be known in travelling across the plains 
seems to be embraced in this manual. Capt. Marcy has spent a quar- 
ter of a century in frontier life, and no other person coming forward to 
give the practical information needed, he has done so. The work de- 
scends to all the particulars of the case, and thus becomes more use- 
ful. 
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XXXII. SKETCHES FROM LIFE; or Illustrations of the Influence of Chris- 
tianity. Second Series. American Tract Society. For sale in Philadelphia 
at the Tract House, Chestnut Street, pp. 486. 

This volume is composed of Articles from the American Messenger, 
the well-known periodical of the Tract Society. It extends to the 
close of the sixteenth volume. These Articles are widely known to be 
evangelical and well written, and calculated to be useful wherever read. 

XXXIII. SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND DIVINES. By Rev. D. Sherman. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: for sale by Perkinpine & Hig- 
gins. 1860. pp. 448. 

These are short biographies of New England ministers, looked at 
from the Methodist position. There are John Cotton, Richard Mather, 
Roger Williams, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, Eleazer Mather, 
John Warham, Jesse Lee, Jonathan Edwards, Elijah Hedding, Timo- 
thy Dwigbt, Wilbur Fisk, Ezra Stiles, Lemuel Haynes, Billy Hibbard, 
Timothy Merritt, Jonathan D. Bridge, Nathaniel Emmons, Joshua 
Crowell, George Pickering, Stephen Olin. 

While the reader will, of course, not expect entire impartiality in 
these sketches, he may look for much that is interesting, valuable and 
catholic. 

XXXIV. THE ATONEMENT: being Five Discourses by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D., William Archer Butler, 
M. A., Kobt. Hall, M. A., John Maclaurin. American Tract Society. Phi- 
ladelphia: Tract House, pp. 176. 

The subjects of the sermons are, 1. Christ's Death, a. Propitiatory 
Sacrifice; 2. The Power of the Gospel to dissolve the Enmity of the 
Human Heart against God; 3. Christ Sought and Found in the Old 
Testament Scriptures; 4. The Substitution of the Innocent for the 
Guilty; 5. Glorying in the Cross of Christ. A happy thought, to bring 
together from various denominations these testimonies to the same 
great truth of the Cross. 

XXXV. LETTERS ON PSALMODY: a Review of the Leading Arguments for 
the Exclusive Use of the Book of Psalms. By William Annan. Philadelphia : 
W. 8. & A. Martien. 1859. pp. 216. 

It is unhappily necessary to discuss the subject of these letters. Our 
Seceder and Covenanter brethren have so extraordinarily and pertina- 
ciously adhered to "Rouse's Version/' and their attacks on us, who 
prefer a different method of Psalmody, are so constant, that a defence 
becomes necessary. Mr. Annan seems to have gone thoroughly into 
the subject, examining carefully all that has been said on the other 
side, and we are pleased that such a manual has been prepared. It is 
but a few days since a clergyman of our Church wrote to us in- 
quiring where such a work could be obtained. 
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